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Introduction: Caste, power and 
region in colonial South Asia 


John D. Rogers 
Tufts University, Boston 


In recent years, scholarship on caste has been transformed by the notion that it can 
only be understood as part of the history of the category itself.' This shift is reflected 
in recent books by Susan Bayly and Nicholas Dirks, which survey the history of 
caste over the past three centuries.’ These historical narratives contrast with earlier 
general accounts of caste that were organised around largely ahistorical anthropo- 
logical or sociological schemes. For historians, the publication of these two ambi- 
tious and useful books will likely serve as a long-standing landmark. 

There is a remarkable convergence in the periodisation and coverage of the two 
accounts. Both Bayly and Dirks begin with the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, and see considerable diversity in patterns of social organisation across the 
subcontinent. They agree that early colonial accounts of caste were uncertain and 
confused, and did not dominate early British perceptions of ‘India’. Both authors 
dæté the more intense British objectification of Indian identities in general, and 
caste in particular, to the 1860s, and give similar accounts of the colonial policies 
and discourses that reified caste over the following half century. When they arrive 
at the twentieth century, both writers examine the attitudes of anti-colonial nation- 
alists and other politicians before tuming to the political history of caste in the 
postcolonial Indian state. On the whole the two books tell very much the same 
story. l 

Despite this similarity, both Bayly and Dirks are quite determined to portray 
their interpretations as radically different from each other. Bayly, for instance, 

t 


' Bernard Cohn, An Anthropologist among the Historians and Other Essays, Delhi. 1987, Rashmi 
Pant. ‘The Cognitive Status of Caste in Colonial Ethnography A Review of Some Literature of the 
North West Provinces and Ouch’, /ndian Econosuc and Social History Review, Voi. 24(2), 1987; Nicholas 
B Dirks, The Hollow Crown Ethnohistory of an Indian Kingdom, Cambridge, 1987 

` Susan Bayly, Caste, Socsety and Politics in India from the Eighteenth Century to the Modern Age. 
Cambridge, 1999; Nicholas B. Dirks, Castes of Mind: Colomalism and the Making of Modern India, 
Princeton, 2001. 
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repeatedly insists that caste is ‘real’, in an attempt to rebut Dirks’ argument that 
caste was a colonial invention. Dirks, on the other hand, is at pains to deny Indians 
any significant role in the production of modern caste, seeing such attempts as 
neo-impertalist justifications for British rule. These conflicting arguments are based 
on what the uninformed general reader might see as mere differences in emphasis. 
For instance, although Bayly argues that Indians themselves helped remake caste 
in the nineteenth century, she does see caste as changing in important ways with 
the coming of the Raj, and she does link these changes to the imposition of British 
ideas and power. Similarly, although Indians do disappear from Dirks’ account of 
the high colonial period, he does concede that they had a part in shaping early 
British images, and when his narrative reaches the twentieth century Indian politi- 
cians and intellectuals reappear, and are given a role in challenging and reshaping 
dominant discourses. 

Why do Bayly and Dirks reach such different conclusions when the contents of 
their accounts are so similar? Part of the answer is that both scholars place the 
history of caste within pre-existing but opposed interpretations of the history of 
Indian nationalism. As a result, they agree on what is important about caste, even 
though they are predestined to disagree about the specific interpretations they of- 
fer. Bayly sees Indian nationalism as the product of Indian responses to British 
rule. Although nationalism is new and modern, it also draws from ideas and prac- 
tices found in late precolonial India. Dirks, in contrast, sees the origins of Indian 
nationalism in Indian responses to British discourses on India, discourses that 
owed nothing to precolonial India. In the global world of ‘area studies’, these 
positions have implications for contemporary politics. Bayly’s interprefation implies 
that Indian nationalism is legitimate and as authentically Indian as European nation- 
alisms are authentically European. Dirks’ interpretation, in contrast, points to the 
illegitimacy of an Indian nationalism that is forever tainted by its colonial origins. 

Both writers also employ ‘authentic’ notions of caste that are consistent with 
their positions on Indian nationalism. Bayly defines caste in the more conven- 
tional anthropological manner, as a set of practices characteristic of Indian social 
organisation.’ Caste may have only taken on a recognisable form in the early 
modern period, it may be subject to change in history, and it may be absent in 
particular parts of India at particular times—-but it is none the less a concrete phe- 
nomenon that can be analysed across the late precolonial, colonial and postcolonial 
periods. Dirks, on the other hand, draws his definition of caste not from anthropo- 
logical understandings of Indian society, but directly from the anthropological 
idea of caste itself.* In other words, caste for Dirks lies not in Indian social prac- 
tice but in the idea of caste as expressed by British officials and missionaries, 
Orientalists, modern Indian elites and contemporary scholars, especially anthro- 
pologists. As a result, for Dirks the important thing about social practice is that it 
is does not generate the discourse, which is, for Dirks, the ‘real’ caste. Thus, while 


‘Bayly. Caste. Soctety and Palitics. pp 8-24 
* Dirks. Castes of Mind, pp. 3-18 
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both Bayly and Dirks see cighteenth-century social organisation in parts of India 
as increasingly demonstrating some characteristics of what later came to be known 
as the ‘caste system’, only Bayly believes that this constitutes a proto-history of 
modern caste. For Dirks, the history of social organisation in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries is of interest only in that it turns out to be funda- 
mentally different from the institutionalised caste of high imperialism. Similari- 
ties between precolonial social practice and modem discourse are significant only 
in that they were useful for the British to fool Indians into believing that colonial 
caste was based on their own past. 

The respective historiographical and anthropological positions of these writers 
are also reflected in their disagreements about the role of power relations in the 
history of caste. For Bayly, caste relations under colonialism provide an arena for 
diverse expressions of power and resistance. She sees the British discourse on 
caste, which helped justify British imperialism by placing Indians in ‘traditional’ 
categories, as only one of many ways in which caste was connected to power. This 
position stems from her attempt to understand caste as social practice, and her 
commitment to giving Indians a significant role in nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century history. Dirks, in contrast, sees the British use of caste discourse as the 
only form of power that really matters. He does not deny that Indians employed 
caste to assert and resist power, but he argues that these struggles only reinforced the 
epistemological power of imperialism. For Dirks, attempts to give Indians agency 
in colonial history are necessarily motivated by a desire to justify British rule.’ 

The articles in this special issue are informed by many of the insights generated 
by the new scholarship on caste, but viewed collectively they challenge the notion 
that scholars should begin with an all-India notion of ‘caste’, and they reject the 
assumption that the history of caste should be framed as part of Indian national 
history. In particular, they point to the usefulness of focusing on regions as a unit 
of analysis, and on examining the connections between local, regional and - 
transregional ideas and forces in the construction of caste. Power relations that 
might seem significant at the national level were not necessarily what mattered at 
the local or regional levels. It is not that Bayly or Dirks are wrong in their identi- 
fication of important aspects of the history of caste. It is more that these authors 
mistake particular aspects of that history as paramount. If these claims are taken 
too seriously, they risk constricting historical imagination. 

In her study of Maharashtra, Prachi Deshpande offers a discursive and political 
history of caste that puts great emphasis on how Indian writers and politicians 
employed the language of caste for their own ends. She acknowledges that colo- 
nialism produced epistemological changes in notions of identity, which included 
the creation of the new category of ‘caste’, but she portrays the process that turned 
‘Maratha’ from a premodern regional and political label into a ‘caste’ identity as 
one that stemmed primarily from debates among Indians rather than the dictates of 
British power. In other words, Deshpande sees the British as supplying a general 


* Ibid . pp. 303-15. 
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epistemological framework that was adopted by Indians, but she sees the specific 
regional outcome as the product of debates among Indians. The British often ended 
up having to adjust their own discourse to reflect the course of these debates. In 
the twentieth century, as nationalist politics became more and more entangled 
with caste competition, it was again Indians, and not the British, who took the lead 
in reshaping the politics of caste in this region. Deshpande does not deny the 
power of the ethnographic state, which made important interventions in matters 
such as military recruitment, but she assigns Indians a central role in the construc- 
tion of the regional discourse. 

Deshpande does not claim that what happened in Maharashtra was typical of 
India as a whole. Instead, she takes the region as a unit of analysis, and accepts 
that different regions may have demonstrated different patterns. Most of the par- 
ticipants in the debates she describes seem to assume they are addressing a re- 
gional Maratht-speaking world. Deshpande implies that their positions often re- 
flected more local concerns and interests, though these links are not discussed in 
any detail. She is more explicit on the role of all-India discourse, which rarely 
impinges directly on the regional world she describes. H.H. Risley’s intervention, 
for instance, is portrayed as an eccentric view that had no effect on regional dis- 
course. The contrast with the importance assigned to Risley by Dirks and Bayly, 
who look at Risley from an all-India perspective, is striking.‘ 

Brian Caton takes a different region, the Panjab, as his field of study, and de- 
scribes a process of identity formation that differs in important ways from that 
found by Deshpande. In the Panjab, according to Caton, a new colonial ‘caste 
system’ emerged from political and administrative interaction between the British 
and Panjabis. In this region British power arrived later than in Maharashtra, only 
two decades or so before the more systematic colonial objectification of Indian 
identities. Moreover, in the Panjab the British sought to restructure agrarian soci- 
ety in a direct manner, as part of a transformation of rural society through agricul- 
tural colonisation. The British needed to identity what roles particular Indians 
were to play in this new rural order. However, the late nineteenth-century all-India 
colonial idea of caste was a poor fit with social practice in this region—there was 
little in Panjabi society, other than widespread notions of inequality, that matched 
the classic colonial stereotypes. According to Caton, in the end the British not 
only failed to transform Panjabi social relations so that they reflected Brahmanical 
and colonial ideas of caste, but they even failed to construct a coherent regional 
colonial discourse that made caste central. Instead, many Panjabi groups became 
‘tribes’ or ‘races’—colonial terms that implied fundamental social difference, but 
without the ideology of caste. 

Like Deshpande, Caton shows that an epistemological change took place. But 
also like Deshpande, he shows that pre-existing patterns of social organisation 
shaped the new regional social order, and that Indians actively participated in this 
process, using it to both assert and resist power. That the new order in the Panjab 


* Ibid., pp. 212-27, Bayly. Caste. Society and Politics, pp 129-32. 
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was not centred on ‘caste’, but also provided space for other new identities, sug- 
gests that the ideological change that took place was not specific to caste but to 
identity in general. Epistemological change took place everywhere, but the impor- 
tance of ‘caste’ varied according to the regional context. Taken together, the re- 
gional processes portrayed by Caton and Deshpande challenge the all-India mod- 
els put forward by Bayly and Dirks. They suggest that colonialism prompted com- 
pletely new ways of thinking about identity, but that the specific regional orders 
that emerged drew from pre-existing patterns of social organisation, and reflected 
the concerns and needs of many Indians. Bayly would accept this first point, and 
the Dirks the second, but both writers believe that the two points are incompatible. 

Sri Lanka, the region studied by John Rogers, falls outside the range of Indian 
nationalist historiography, and is thus beyond the scope of Bayly or Dirks. Rogers, 
however, argues that the Lankan case offers important insights for understanding 
caste on the South Asian mainland. In the eighteenth century, Lanka’s social 
organisation was more ‘caste-like’ than many Indian regions, including, for instance, 
the Panjab. In other words, in the historical period that forms the starting point for 
Dirks and Bayly, Lanka is indistinguishable from the mainland. This situation did 
not change immediately with the coming of British rule; the role of caste in early 
nineteenth-century British discourse on Lanka was similar to that found in India. 
It was only in the 1830s, when the British decided to expunge caste from colonial 
discourse on Lanka, that the history of caste in Lanka and India diverged. 

Rogers’ account confirms the general point of recent scholarship that modern 
caste cannot be understood apart from the history of colonialism. The decision to 
remove caste from colonial discourse was the product of British power—Lankans 
had little role in the decision, which had long-lasting effects on the new regional 
social order that emerged in the late nineteenth century. But Rogers’ article also 
undermines those interpretations that see social practice as invariably following 
from official discourse. The failure of caste to emerge as part of the discourse of 
high colonialism did not lead to the disappearance of caste itself. Instead, caste 
continued to play an important role in Lankan society, and continued to be used to 
assert and resist power. British power removed caste from public culture, but caste 
continued to have a shadowy existence in village life, elite politics, and even gov- 
ernment policy. 

Sumit Guha, writing primarily about western India, provides a more detailed 
consideration of the links between locality and region. His focus is on one particu- 
lar feature of ‘caste’, the village servant and jajmani systems. In common with 
Bayly and Dirks, Guha seeks to deconstruct older understandings of caste that 
were essentially ahistorical and culturalist. But his approach eschews debates on 
Indian nationalism. His concern is with local social practice, not the history of 
British and elite discourses. For Guha, understanding discourse is important not 
for its own sake, but as a necessary step for deconstructing sources in order to 
understand the role caste played in the lives of historical subjects. 

Guha argues that the presence or absence of jajmani or jajmani-like relations in 
particular localities at particular times was shaped primarily not by changes in 


Caste as Maratha: Social categories, 
colonial policy and identity in early 
twentieth-century Maharashtra 


Prachi Deshpande 


Colorado State University 


Ín the light of recent scholarship emphasing the historicity of caste, this article tracks the 
transformation of the category ‘Maratha’ from its precotomal register as a military ethos to 
that ofa caste m the early twentieth century. Surveying the category's genealogy in non-Brakaman 
literature and cofomal ethnographic writings and policy, it argues that this caste-based register 
of ‘Maratha’ was shaped through a complex, Interactive process by both colonral and Indian 
discourses Ín domg so, the article attempts to historicise ‘Maratha’ and emphasises the umpor- 
tance of locatitg the modern history of caste and its encounter with colonialism mn regtonal/ 
local contexts. 


One of the striking features of the colonial encounter in western India and the 
transformation in vocabulartes of community and political identity was a change 
in the understanding and usage of the category ‘Maratha’. The term recalls a 
precolonial warrior heritage, embodied most strikingly in the figure of the eques- 
trian—and now ubiquitous—Shivaji, and continues to signal, in popular parlance 
as well as scholarly literature, the historical polity that resisted Mughal expansion 
into the Deccan in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Its more dominant 
usage in modem Maharashtra, especially in the twentieth century, however, has 
been as the marker not of an entire polity, but of a specific social group: the Marathas 
(often referred to as ‘Maratha-Kunbis’ as well), who are today the politically domi- 
nant, upper-caste group in the state. This dominance of the Maratha caste in 
postcolonial Maharashtra and its expression in terms of land control, political alli- 
ances and rural networks of power has been well documented by political scien- 
tists.' Although detailed historical studies of the non-Brahman movement have 


'See, for instance, Anthony T. Carter, Elite Politics In Rural India: Political Stratification and 
Political Alliances in Western Maharashtra, London, New York, 1974; V M. Sirsikar, The Rural Elite 
m a Developing Society: A Study ın Political Socrology, New Delhi, 1970; Jayant Lele, Elite Pluralism 
and Class Rule: Political Development in Macrashtra, India, Toronto, Buffalo, 1981, Mary C. Carras. 
The Dynamics of Indian Political Factions: A Study of District Councils in the State of Maharashtra. 
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pointed to multiple imaginings of what and whom ‘Maratha’ represented over the 
colonial period, scholarship on the postcolonial period has often tended to project 
the category’s current avatar unproblematically into the colonial and precolonial 
past. The historiographical implications of the transformation of a broad, histori- 
cal category to a narrow, specific caste group have attracted less attention. 

The changing meanings of ‘Maratha’, however, may be seen as an example of 
the historicity of social categories, especially caste categories, in modern South 
Asia. Recent interventions in the study of caste, despite various ideological differ- 
ences of emphasis, have highlighted and documented its historicity and the impact 
of the colonial encounter in producing the practice and politics of caste identities 
as we know them today.” In particular, scholars have shown an increasing interest 
in exploring the influence of colonial enumeration and classification practices from 
the later nineteenth century and the colonial representative framework (which re- 
lied heavily on such practices) on caste politics and identity. Perhaps the most 
valuable outcome of this shift from the ‘immutability’ of caste to its ‘modernity’ is 
the rejection of an over-generalised, uniform approach to caste based on its nor- 
mative aspects and the acknowledgement of messy contradictions and geographi- 
cal variations in the development and practice of caste identities. 

In light of these recent interventions, this article tracks the transformation of 
the category ‘Maratha’ from its dominant precolonial register as a historical, mili- 
tary ethos to the bounded marker of a caste group. The principal focus here is on 
-the discursive contestations that marked the content and meaning of this category 
in the early twentieth century and its growing importance in structures of colonial 
policy. The central argument the article makes is that the caste-based register of 
‘Maratha’ that came to dominate by the late colonial period was shaped through a 
complex, interactive process both by colonial policies of classification and repre- 
sentation, as well as Maharashtrian attempts to engage with new vocabularies of 
identity. It not only surveys the many changes the category underwent in the dis- 
course of the non-Brahman movement, but also tracks the category’s genealogy 
through a series of colonial! ethnographic writings and official policy, thus point- 
ing to the interpenetration of both discourses. In doing so, the article attempts to 
historicise the category Maratha and emphasises more broadly the importance of 
locating the modern history of caste and its encounter with colonialism in regional/ 
local contexts. 


Cambridge Eng, 1972, Livi Rodrigues, Rawal Political Protest in Western India, Delhi, New York. 
1998. Rodrigues’ work, in particular. focuses on the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but 
treats the ‘Maratha-Kunbl’ category as practically fixed 

? The most important works in this regard are Bernard Cohn, An Anthropologut among the Historians 
and Other Ersays. Defhi, 1987; Susan Bayty, Caste, Soctety and Politics In India from the Eighteenth 
Century to the Modern Age, New York, 1999; and Nicholas Dirks, Castes af Mind: Colomalism and the 
Making of Modern India. Princeton, 2001. 
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‘Maratha’ in Precolonial and Earty Colonial Contexts 


Details of the origins of the term ‘Maratha’ are still relatively unknown, but it has 
been argued that these lie in the long period of Muslim rule in the Deccan between 
the fourteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially in the states of Ahmednagar 
and Bijapur. ‘Marathas’ were initially Marathi-speaking units in the armies of these 
states and gradually came to identify, by Shivaji’s time in the seventeenth century, 
the many loca! lineages and elites who had found avenues for social mobility 
through civil and military employment in these states. Many of these chieftains, 
who claimed Rajput ancestry and descent from a set of elite 96 Kshatriya families, 
called themselves ‘Marathas’, but the vast numbers of Kunbi cultivators of west- 
ern India who served under them also belonged to ‘Maratha’ armies.’ 

Early British commentators such as James Grant Duff or John Malcolm used 
the term ‘Mahratta’ to encompass the entire polity that held sway over westem 
and central India in the eighteenth century. Thomas Broughton’s entertaining, if 
somewhat acerbic, 1813 Letters from a Mahratta Camp described at length the 
*Mahratta legend of fear’ and repeatedly referred to the Marathas as a ‘race’ and 
‘tribe’ full of rather regrettable military practices and values: they were, according 
to him, ‘deceitful, treacherous, narrow-minded, repacicus [sic] and notorious li- 
ars’.’ He understood them as being Hindus and found their riotous participation in 
Mohurrum ceremonies ‘curious’, but at another point also described Baboo Khan, 
a Muslim, as ‘a Mahratta chief of some rank and consideration’. Broughton did 
recognise a general hierarchy among the Marathas, describing ‘two grand classes’ 
of Brahmans and ‘all the inferior castes of the Hindoos, but composed chiefly of 
Aheers ot shepherds, and Koormees or tillers of the earth .... The various castes of 
the second class are freer from religious prejudice, as to eating, than say any other 
Hindoos’.’ 

Richard Jenkins, Resident at the court of Nagpur and author of the 1827 Report 
on the Territories of the Raja of Nagpore, however, was more aware that ‘Maratha’ 
itself might be flexibly applied: 


The term Mahratta, though applied by the other tribes to the inhabitants of 
Maharashtra in general, seems among the Mahrattas themseives to be limited 
to a few distinct classes only. The Jhari and Mahratta Kunbis are considered the 
genuine Mahrattas by all the other classes: besides these the term is more par- 
ticularty applied to the numerous tribes and families from whom the most 


‘Stewart Gordon, The Marathas, 1 600-1818. Cambridge/New York, 1993, pp. 182-208. 

“J.P. Guha, ed., James Grani Duff, History of the Mahratias, Two Volume Edition, New Delhi. 
1971 (1826); Sir John Malcolm, A Memoir of Central Indsa, London, 1823. 

$ Thomas Duer Broughton, Letters Written in a Adahratia Camp During the Year 1809, Descriptive 
Of the Characters, Manners, Domestrc Habla, and Religious Ceremonies, of the Mahratias, London. 
1977 [1813], p. 72 

* Ibid , p. 50. 
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celebrated Mahratta leaders have sprung. The number of these families is ... 
ninety-six.* 


Jenkins’ comment aside, we do not have substantial contemporary evidence to 
indicate just how central this social category was, the different spheres in which it 
might have been most strongly invoked, or the degree to which it corresponded 
with jati divisions in the precolonial period. We do have some evidence that it was 
relatively flexible and open to appropriation by humbler, but enterprising families 
through military service, marital alliance opportunities and negotiations with chiefs 
and rulers.” The most celebrated example of the Maratha claim to Kshatriya status 
was, of course, Shivaji himself, whose Vedic coronation in 1674 took place in the 
face of local Brahman protests about his uncertain jati origins. Sumit Guha’s richly 
detailed and thorough discussion of the opportunities for upward mobility (in- 
cluding, in some cases, Rajput status) afforded to groups such as the Kolis and 
Mavlis through military service and engagement with successive regimes in West- 
em India attests to the fact that this was a widespread phenomenon.”® Recently, 
Philip Constable has also shown how Mahar soldiers participated in the precolonia! 
military labour market through this open-ended, inclusive Maratha category signi- 
fying military nawkari,'' 

Some eighteenth-century sources, however, suggest that this register of ‘genu- . 
ine’ or ‘most celebrated Mahrattas’, with its attendant Kshatriya and Rajput ances- 
try claims might well have been part of the broader military Maratha ethos itself. 
Numerous Marathi bakhars (chronicles) narrating important battles and family 
sagas were composed in this period; elsewhere | have argued that these texts not 
only commemorate important Maratha battles and warriors, but also articulate a code 
of honour and military-cultural values specific to Maratha warriors, often through 
an admixture of defiance and admiration for Rajput fighting skills and valour." 


* Richard Jenkins, Report on the Territories of the Raja of Nagpore, Nagpur, 1923, p 19. Lowe this 
reference to Sumit Guha. 

* Rosalind O'Hanlon, Caste, Conflict, and Ideology: Mahatma Jotrrao Phuka and Low Caxte Protest 
in Nmeteenth-Century Western India, Cambridge/New York, 1985, pp. 15-23. An oft-quoted Marathi 
proverb captures this feature of upward mobility ln rural society perfectly: kunb: mazia, maratha rhala, 
meaning, ‘When a Kunbi prospers, he becomes a Maratha’. The anthropologist Iravat! Karve’s 
characterisation of the Maratha-Kunbi caste groups as a ‘cluster’ of castes attempts to indicate precisely 
this mobility between groups that had different ritual and soclal practices, but displayed nevertheless a 
certain unity of customs, tes and linkages See Lravati Karve, Hindu Society: An Interpretation, Pune, 
1968. 

* Sumit Guha, Environment and Ethnicity in Indra, 1200-1991, New York, 1999, pp 85-107. 

" Constable argues that this inclusiveness was gradually eroded in favour of an increasing Kshatriya 
exclusivity over the cighteenth century, especially under the Brahmsanical policies of the Peshwas, but 
unfortunatety fails to discuss contemporary sources that demonstrate such a tum towards Kshatrtya jat} 
exclusivity. Philip Constable, ‘The Marginalizatlon of a Dalit Martial Race in Late Nineteenth and 
Early Twentieth Century Western India’, Journal of Asan Studies, Vol. 60(2), 2001, pp. 439-78. 

E Prachi Deshpande, ‘Narratives of Pride: History and Regional Identity in RRN R 
1960°. unpublished Ph.D Dissertation, Tufts University, 2002, Ch 2. 
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‘Rajput’ and ‘Maratha’ in these narratives certainly appear as elite categories, but 
not as specific jati groups; instead, they are attributional terms embodying specific 
military values, with the former frequently serving as a category for emulation. As 
several works on the military labour market in medieval and early modern India 
have argued, Rajput/Kshatriya connections looked good on military resumés, some- 
thing the Marathas were not unaware of,” the repeated references in the bakhar 
narratives to correct behaviour, prestige, valour and Kshatriya dharma also under- 
scored the fighting qualities and a code of honour for the top brass among the 
Maratha chiefs to celebrate and emulate, but not specifically a Maratha Kshatriya 
jati. For example, in the famous Bhausahebanchi bakhar, one of the most riveting 
late eighteenth-century accounts of events leading up to the Maratha defeat at 
Panipat in 1761, the chieftain Jayappa Shinde describes a skirmish between his 
forces and those of the Rajput chief Bijesing: 


These are Marwadi Rajputs, incredibly valorous; their bodies dance around 
even if they are beheaded ... they also have a lot of firepower. Our people are 
faint of heart to begin with, with steel weapons, tied to a tree they will uproot it 
to try and flee .... [The] courage [of the Marwari Hara Rajputs] was not sur- 
prising. But the Marathas did put up a brave show .... many Marathas were 
killed, but even so, they must be feel that blessed were the Rajput mothers that 
bore such sons." 


Of course, this military, flexible register of ‘Maratha’ sits uneasily with the 
increased Brahmanisation of the Maratha state under the Peshwas in the eigh- 
teenth century. As is well known, the Peshwas vigorously sought to enforce jati 
boundaries and rules of jati discipline, especially relating to intermarriage, 
interdining and, most importantly, varna status claims." Condemning the Peshwas’ 
relegation of all non-Brahman groups, from high-ranking officials to ordinary 
people, to a low Shudra ritual status was also a prominent feature of non-Brahman 
polemic in the colonial period. Kshatriya claims by Maratha families after the 
Peshwa debacle, thus, are often seen as proof of this policy during Peshwa rule 
itself, but we really know very little about how this Brahmanisation impacted the 
‘Maratha’ category itself. It is remarkable that secondary works on the subject 
point to an overwhelming number of cases involving numerous Brahman Jatis and 


' The most widely cited work s D HLA Kolff, Naukar, Rajput and Sepoy: The Ethnohistory of the 
Afilitary Labour Market m Hindustan, 1450-1850, Cambridgeshire, 1990, but see also Stewart Gordon, 
‘Zones of Military Entrepreneurship in India, 1500-1700, in Stewart Gordon. Marathas, Marauders 
and State Formation in Eighteenth Century India, New York. 1994, pp. 182~207, Sumit Guha, 
Environment and Ethnicity in India. pp 83-107, and Philip Constable, ‘The Marginalization ofa Dalit 
Race’ 

“M.S Kanade, ed , Bhauszhe banchi Bakhar, Pune 1975, pp 84-91 Also, see an excellent English 
translation of this bakhar in lan Raeside, Marathi Historical Papers and Chronicles. The Decade of 
Pampat (1751-61), Bombay 1984, pp 1-101. 
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ritual rules governing their mutual interaction and hierarchy, and an urgency to 
prevent groups such as the Prabhus and the Daivadnya Sonars (a goldsmith caste) 
from claiming higher varna status (Kayastha and Brahman respectively) and Vedic 
ritual.'* The one Maratha/Kshatriya case that appears is the successful insistence 
of Jijabai, queen of Kolhapur from the Shankaracharya of Karveer, on Vedic death 
rites for her husband Sambhaji, much to the Shankaracharya’s irritation.” 

Examining the Peshwas’ jati policy in detail is beyond the scope of this article, 
but it is worth noting the ways in which further research could qualify the rather 
general picture of this Brahmanisation we currently have, and reveal a more subtle 
understanding of the ‘Maratha’ label under the Peshwas. As Susan Bayly has ar- 
gued, Brahmanisation across various successor states in the eighteenth century 
did not just mean a greater number of Brahmans in the administration, but also an 
urge and ability among various scribal and commercial groups to exploit opportu- 
nities in competing states through varna claims to Brahman, Kayastha or Vaishya 
` status.'* Viewed in the context of the Peshwas’ penchant for their own Chitpavan 
jati-fellows m political appointments as well as commercial linkages, it is worth 
exploring in greater detail whether such trends encouraged the regime to apply jati 
laws as much towards monitoring Brahman groups end preventing claims to simi- 
lar qualities and qualifications by scribal competitors such as the Prabhus, as to- 
wards keeping lower castes and those considered untouchabie in their place in the 
vama hierarchy. Moreover, it is crucial to investigate further the success of these 
attempts in actually enforcing jati discipline and vama claims, and also the degree 
to which these were able to control both influential Maratha chiefs as well as 
ordinary Maratha or Kunbi soliders and peasants. It 1s arguable that while such 
rules greatly increased the monitoring and exploitation of ordinary lower-caste 
folk, those considered untouchable, as well as the Brahman groups (especially 
Brahman women, as Uma Chakravarti has shown), the military context and 
opportunities across the Maratha dominions in western and central India, espe- 
cially outside the Peshwa’s direct control, made the enforcing of Shudra status for 
Marathas, particularly the more influential ones, more difficult, thus keeping it 
open to appropriation and inclusion. A fascinating observation by Grant Duff in 
the opening pages of his work hints at how Peshwa concerns over jati might have 
had to do much more with emphasising Brahman exclusivity within the broader 
‘Maratha’ military fold than demarcating a Maratha Shudra jati: 


... the name Mahratta is applicable in some degree to all [the inhabitants of 
Maharashtra], when spoken of in contradistinction to men of other countries, 


$ See Fukazawa, ‘State and Caste System’, p. 42; P E. Gavall, Society and Social Disabilities 
under the Peshwas, Delhi. 1988, pp 105-13; Sudha Desal, Social Life in Maharashtra under the 
Peshwas, Bombay, 1980, pp. 30-42 
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'? Uma Chakravartl, ‘Gender, Caste and the State in Eighteenth Century Maharashtra’, in Uma 
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but amongst themselves a Mahratta Bramin will carefully distinguish himself 
from a Mahratta. That term, though extended to the Koonbees, or cultivators, 
is, in strictness, confined to the military families of the country, many of whom 
claim a doubtful, but not improbable descent from the Rajpoots.” 


To be a ‘Maratha’ in the precolonial period, then, was not to be part of an 
enumerable and bounded jati; depending on the context, the category could sig- 
nify certain military values, the fierce armies that struck terror in people’s hearts, 
a political force in the subcontinent, or the elite of a broad military-cultural group. 
Broughton’s account of the Maratha chiefs’ celebrations and activities in the camps, 
Mohurrum and Holi, also suggests that expressing Hindu religious and caste dif- 
ference in daily life was not central to being a Maratha, especially in a military 
environment. 

In 1818, the British installed Pratapsinh, a descendant of Shivaji, as the nomi- 
nal ruler at Satara to offset the recently deposed Peshwa and Brahman power in 
Pune. Company rule drastically reduced the military avenues for social mobility 
within western Indian society, and brought the Peshwai’s attempts at policing jati 
discipline to an end. Both developments were to have profound consequences on 
the composition and understanding of the category ‘Maratha’. The first couple of 
decades witnessed many such claims from various groups to higher varna status, 
both Kshatriya and Brahman, with rearguard action from Brahmans in Pune.”' 
The most famous of these, of course, was Pratapsinh’s successful use of the changed 
power configurations to claim Kshatriya and Vedic ritual status for his family, the 
Bhosales, and those of other Maratha chiefs in 1830, following a decade-long 
conflict with Brahman opinion in Pune. 

As Rosalind O'Hanlon has argued, the public debate that finally secured 
Kshatriya status for Pratapsinh, however, brought to the fore and legitimised as 
acceptable ritual and dining practices that were rather loosely defined and widely 
practised in rural society (two of these mentioned are meat-eating and eating out 
of a common plate); these criteria thus enabled not just influential landed chiefs 
but also many modest Kunbi families to put forward Kshatriya claims, despite 
Pratapsinh’s attempts to limit them to a small, elite circle.” From the mid- 
nineteenth century, contemporary Marathi observers commented on the increased 
tendency among upwardly-mobile Kunbi groups, some newly urbanised, but also 
those benefiting from the recent commercialisation of agriculture, to take up the 
sacred thread and the appellation of ‘Maratha’.” As we shall see below, colonial 
officials also began recording these ongoing changes from the 1870s onwards. It 


= Duff, History of the Mahrattas.p 8. 

*! See N.K. Wagle, ‘A Dispute between the Pancal Devajna Sonars and the Brahmanas of Pune 
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London. 1980, pp 129-59 
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was, thus, in this assertion of higher jati status and ritual claims that the early 
colonia! period witnessed attempts at social mobility; combined with the decline 
of military opportunities, these activities were significant in shifting the dominant 
martial register of ‘Maratha’ to that of a more bounded and exclusive community 
over the nineteenth century. 


Early Non-Brahman Protest 


The rise of low-caste protest against Brahman dominance in the later nineteenth 
century gave these activities a sharp political twist. The overwhelming dominance 
of Brahman groups in the new colonial order in Maharashtra and the 
preponderance of Brahmans in the nationalist middle classes have been well docu- 
mented.” Another striking feature of the colonial encounter in this region was the 
strident presence in political and social discourses of narratives from the past, 
from the period that came to be known as ‘Maratha history’. Themes and symbols 
from this past served as a prime cultural resource for different social groups to not 
only express both identity and difference, but to also imagine a modern, 
Maharashtrian regional identity.” B.G. Tilak’s well-known invocation of Shivaji 
as a nationalist hero in the 1890s was one among many such uses of this history 
made by Brahman nationalists; in this narrative, the Maratha conflict with the 
Mughals and others was a patriotic one where all Marathi-speaking social groups 
worked together as Marathas. Despite disagreements within the broad Brahman 
nationalist position, these historical invocations were shot through with the idea of 
a natural caste hierarchy that placed Brahmans at the helm: the Brahman Peshwai 
served as the perfect example for the natural social leadership of Brahmans in 
Maharashtrian society.” 

The low-caste critique spearheaded by activists like Jotirao Phule focused, of 
course, on the overwhelming presence of Brahmans in every walk of life and the 
re-inscription of Brahman social and ritual power under the new colonial order 
through privileged access to western education and employment in the colonial 
government. Writers and activists from various non-Brahman groups, however, 
also invoked the Maratha past in their protests against Brahman dominance, laying 
bare the tacit assumptions of Brahman leadership in many nationalist narratives. 


H Gordon Johnson, “Chitpavan Brahmans and Politics in Western India’, in ER Leach and S.N 
Mukherjee. eds, Elites m Sowth Asia, Cambridge, 1970; Gall Omvedt, Cultural Revolt in a Colonial 
Society The Non Brahman Movement in Western India, 1873 to 1930, Bombay, 1976, pp 76-78, 
Veena Naregal, Language Politics, Elites, and the Public Sphere. New Delhi. 2001, Uma Chakravarti, 
Rewriting History, pp. 43-106. 
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They sought to root the political position of the ‘non-Brahman’ in regional history 
and culture, and put forward their own versions of Maharashtra’s history and tra- 
ditions. In doing so they made the Maratha past a prime site for the articulation of 
caste conflict and identity. Shivaji’s own conflict with local Brahmans in the sev- 
enteenth century over his right to a Vedic coronation gave this protest a potent 
symbolic resource. In particular, the Peshwai’s attempts at enforcing Jati differ- 
ence came to neatly represent the worst of Brahman dominance. As O'Hanlon has 
shown, the attempts to give the category ‘Maratha’ a new meaning were central to 
these processes. Non-Brahman activists disagreed sharply among themselves over 
the content and meaning of the category, but were successful in constructing it as 
an explicitly political expression of non-Brahman protest and a social category 
that specifically excluded Brahmans. James Grant Duff, for instance, came under 
criticism for giving his monumental historical work the misleading title History of 
the Mahrattas, when it contained information about many groups like Brahmans 
who were not really Marathas.”’ 

One of the earliest of such attempts to exclude Brahmans from the ‘Marathas’ 
category was by Narayan Meghaji Lokhande.” In an article titled ‘Are the Brahmans 
Marathas?’ in the Din Bandhu of 17 January 1886, Lokhande criticised the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, Lord Harris, for using ‘Maratha’ to denote all Marathi-speakers.” 


Maratha means those of the Kshatriya varna. In this Kshatriya varna, there are 
ninety six families, and many sub-families within these. The people who were 
born into these families are the true Marathas (Kshatriyas). Those who hold 
sumames from among these families can become Marathas; other people can 
never do so .... If, in thts country of Maharashtra, the Brahmans can become 
Marathas, then even the Muslims and other people could call themselves Marathas. 
There is not to be found amongst those who call themselves Brahmans the 
similarity in manners and customs, deities and religion, and in families and 
lineage, which there is amongst all the Maratha people .... We can never ever 
allow the Brahmans to take the liberty of calling themselves Marathas.” 


As is apparent from the above quotation, he acknowledged the elite nature of the 
Maratha category with its ninety-six families, but allowed for its extension to in- 
clude families of other castes who had the same surnames and could, thereby, 
‘become’ Marathas. The fact that many such surnames were common across rural 
caste groups made this a significant extension..He attempted, like Phule, to yoke 


7 O'Hanlon, Caste, Conflict and Ideology, pp. 290-302 
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the ongoing Sanskritising tendencies within rural society to a radical edge, but it is 
important to note that he did not clearly specify that all of rural society could 
belong to his Maratha community. Equally importantly, he made it clear that the 
Muslims had no place in it. Despite its affirmation of a core Maratha elite of ninety- 
six families, however, Lokhande’s understanding of the category Maratha remained 
one of the most radical within non-Brahman ideology. In 1887, he formed the 
Maratha Aikyecchu Sabha (Society for Maratha Unity) to ensure that the demands 
of education made for Marathas was suitably broad based.*' Adroitly, he avoided 
mentioning specific caste groups and focused instead on wresting the legacy of 
Shivaji from Brahmans. 

Other non-Brahmans were more explicit than Lokhande. For the Deccan Maratha 
Education Association (DMEA), one of the many non-Brahman organisations in 
the late nineteenth century, Maratha meant the cluster of elite Marathas and hum- 
bler Kunbi families linked through kinship; it excluded other agricultural castes 
like the Malis, who were very active in non-Brahman politics. The DMEA sought 
to claim the historical heritage of the Maratha struggle for this cluster, arguing that 


the Maratha and Kunbi population form the muscle and bone of native society. 
Their helplessness and ignorance is a national disgrace .... This condition of 
things is by no means an inevitable evil. At one time, not very distant in the 
past, they numbered among them some of the renowned leaders of the 
Maharashtrian armies, and many filled its ranks. In fact, these classes were the 
mainstay of the Maratha power in its palmy [sic] days.” 


Another organisation called ‘the Society for the Maratha caste for putting for- 
ward the Dharma of Kshatriyas and for the raising of funds for that Dharma’ invoked 
a military past to claim the category for an even more limited group of families: 


The name Maratha has really only ever been given to those who were Kshatriyas. 
All other people were happy to accept the name of their trade as their caste- 
name; but the name of Maratha has come to be given permanently to all those 
who-have kept their mastery of their own land and who take pride in putting 
their lives at stake to protect it. Our habit of using Maratha for our caste name 
is really a matter of great joy: it means that our very name proclaims that we are 
the people of this land of our birth.” 


O’Hanlon has argued, quite rightly, that it was precisely to avoid such San- 
skritising tendencies and the resultant cleavages between various low-caste groups 
that the most creative and farsighted of non-Brahman thinkers, Jotirao Phule, 
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consciously avoided the category ‘Maratha’ in his imagination of a rural, non- 
Brahman solidarity. Phule used ‘Shudra’ as well as ‘Kshatriya’ (derived from ksh- 
etra or land to denote aboriginal inhabitants of the land) to evoke this solidarity 
and a generalised sense of pride and bravery.” It is important to note, however, 
that Phule’s ingenious interpretation of ‘Kshatriya’, too, remained iconoclastic, 
even within the non-Brahman movement. As we shall see, successive polemicists 
preferred and advanced more conventional varna connotations of the term, which 
mcreasingly covered only a small, elite section of non-Brahmans. 


‘Maratha’ in the Early Twentieth Century 


In this period, the non-Brahman movement took the contestation of historical nar- 
ratives from the relatively sedate sphere of newspapers into the streets and the 
public arenas of the Ganpati and Shivaji festivals. Dressed up like Maratha sol- 
diers in the Chhatrapati mela, non-Brahman youth penned ballads and songs that 
claimed ‘Maratha’ as a source of non-Brahman pride and heaped scom on the 
Peshwas by holding them responsible for losing Maratha sovereignty to the Brit- 
ish. Through strong, colourful language, these songs depicted Brahman attempts 
to be a part of the Maratha past as illegitimate: 


Awaken O Marathas, this is a time of freedom, awaken to your glory! 
Shiva-ba, who protected our faith is called Shudra by the beggar priests 
And yet we stand silent with our heads bowed! ... 

Having fanned these flames the priesthood watches the fun 

Here is a traitor and you feel nothing? 

The beggar priests robbed you of freedom ... 

And brought the glory of Satara to dust 

Shivaji is our source of joy and spirit 

Come and prove to the world your grit 

Remember Shiva-ba and embrace your courage 

Sing for your freedom, Har Har Mahadev” 


At its peak in the early twentieth century, the non-Brahman movement came 
under the patronage of Chhatrapati Shahu, ruler of the princely state of Kolhapur 
and descendant of Shivaji, and underwent significant changes from the earlier 
days of Phule and Lokhande in both discourse and social participation. Shahu, who 
began supporting the cause after a bitter clash in the 1890s with Tilak and conser- 
vative Brahman opinion over the issue of Vedic rituals for his family, provided 


4 Ibid, pp. 140-63. 
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much-needed financial as well as symbolic support. In the later years of his reign, 
he also campaigned actively for the removal of untouchability, opening hostels 
and schools, and providing jobs for non-Brahmans.” 

Shahu’s position on caste was ambiguous: he championed an array of non- 
Brahman causes which hed their defiance of Brahman authority as the common 
denominator. His campaign against untouchability and support for Ambedkar, for 
instance, was matched with a strident insistence on Vedic Kshatriya rights for the 
elite Marathas, including the establishment of a Kshatriya priesthood for Marathas 
to do away with Brahmans altogether in ritual life. Despite generous financial 
support to the Satyashodhak Samaj, he refused to become a member, choosing the 
less radical and Vedas-friendly Arya Samaj instead. 

Several scholars have noted that in his personal attitudes and approach to caste 
divisions, Shahu became increasingly radical with time and often annoyed some 
of his close elite Maratha associates.” Shahu’s leadership did serve to bring diverse 
discontents against Brahman authority under one cause, but another broad conse- 
quence of his championing of the Vedokta cause and other policies was that many 
newly-urbanised and respectable Kunbi families were attracted to the non-Brahman 
movement." Gail Omvedt is right in arguing that Shahu himself, especially in his 
later years, sought a gradualist, liberal middle ground between the conservative 
and radical extremes of the non-Brahman movement, but the overall effect of his 
policies was to ensure a predominance of elite Marathas, or well-off Kunbis seek- 
ing Maratha status, within non-Brahman politics. Benefiting from the cash crop 
boom in the early twentieth century, such upwardly mobile agricultural groups 
organised under the label ‘Maratha’ in a spate of Maratha caste conferences eagerly 


“ For an early account of Kolhapur politics and Shehu’s interaction with the British government in 
enforcing policies favourable to non-Brahmans, sec lan Copland, ‘The Maharaja of Kolhapur and the 
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patronised by Kolhapur and other Maratha princely states like Gwalior and Baroda. 
In Vidarbha in particular, the non-Brahman leadership was characterised by the 
participation of large landed Deshmukhs, who were economically powerful, but 
not generally accepted as being part of the older elite Maratha families entrenched 
in the Deccan; many of these strongly supported the elite Kshatriya classification 
of Marathas and lent support to such conferences. Several Patil Conferences, bring- 
ing together village headmen who were usually Marathas of some standing, were 
also held under the non-Brahman umbrella in the 1920s.” 

Non-Brahmans also entered the formal political arenas of legal councils, coop- 
erative credit societies, local boards and municipal councils in the early twentieth 
century. Given the severely restricted property and education franchise for elec- 
tions to any government body in both Bombay and the Central Provinces at this 
time (roughly only a meager 9 and 8 per cent of the population in the provinces 
respectively), both candidates and electors were drawn overwhelmingly from 
the richer peasantry.“ As Omvedt has shown in considerable detail, this increas- 
ingly elite dimension to the caste conferences in this period as well as in rural 
institutional power structures, therefore, heralded the dominance of well off, 
upwardly-mobile Maratha-Kunbis—increasingly organising only as Marathas and 
claiming Kshatriya varna status—in the non-Brahman movement.® 

This changing face of the movement, in its approach to ‘Maratha’ but also in 
composition, served to blunt the radical edge Phule, Lokhande and Satyashodhak 
ideology had given non-Brahman protest, and resulted in an increased ambiva- 
lence towards questions of untouchability and lower-caste unity. Contestations 
between radical and conservative activists over the definition and appropriation of 
‘Maratha’, however, continued. Activists from other caste groups, such as the radical 
Pune-based writer and editor Mukundrao Patil, continued to take the Satyashodhak 
line.” He bitterly criticised what he saw as an obsession with Kshatriya status, 
warning that it would one day bring to dust all the good work done by Phule’s 
Satyashodhak Samaj.“ In his writings, he emphasised an inclusive ‘Maratha’ cat- 
egory. At the other, conservative, end was the Amravati-based prolific writer K.B. 
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Deshmukh, who was only concerned with claiming ritual Kshatriya status for the 
Marathas and uninterested in its application to the wider non-Brahman commu- 
nity. Deshmukh’s immensely popular books on the history of the Marathas (A 
History of the Maratha Kshatriyas, A New Sacred Thread for the Kshatriyas and 
The Kshatriyas and Vaishyas Face Off with the Brahmans) focused on the upper- 
caste status, genealogies and surname lists of ‘legitimare’ Kshatriya families and 
analyses of Puranic texts for proof of this Kshatriya heritage. The rhetoric in such 
narratives was often indistinguishable from those of Brahman conservatives and 
Hindu nationalists in their defence of Vedic traditions, and statements of upper- 
caste difference against lower-caste groups and untouchables.” 

These conflicts and contradictions in non-Brahman discourse and the ambigu- 
ities underlying Maratha were often papered over in the eagerness, especially on 
the part of young radicals in the 1920s such as Keshavrao Jedhe and the firebrand, 
short-lived Dinkarrao Javalkar, to put up a united non-Brahman front against con- 
servative Brahman ideologues.” Jedhe was a fervent supporter of temple entry 
struggles for those considered untouchable, especially of Ambedkar’s famous 1927 
Satyagraha at the village water tank at Mahad. At the same time, he also partici- 
pated in the Maratha claim for Kshatriya status led by Chhatrapati Shahu and the 
latter’s Kshatriya priesthood. Like many other young activists, he participated in 
all these activities under the broad ambit of ‘non-Brahmanism’, ignoring the im- 
plications of such contradictions for the inequalities within non-Brahman society 
itself. In doing so, he ended up ratifying the growing idea that ‘Maratha’ was not 
an all-inclusive marker for all of rural society, but the term for the peasant upper- 
caste elite now dominant in the non-Brahman movement. Despite Jedhe’s support 
for Ambedkar, therefore, local Marathas strongly protested against the Mahad 
Satyagraha. They held a meeting to consider the readmission of their caste fellows, 


ü Blographical Information about Deshmukh has been difficult to trace, but we do know he was a 
wealthy landed deshmukh in Amravati and financed the publication and advertisement ofhis books on 
his own steam. In a 1921 tract, he argued that Brahmans were actually Muslim immigrants from Egypt 
and the progeny of prostitutes and servants and had subecquently tampered with Vedic texts to place 
themselves in a position of power. He also added that comparing the Marathas to Sihudra castes such ss 
Mahars, Mangs, Gonds and Dhors was atmaghaalaki, or a blow to the Kshatriya Marathes’ very soul. 
K.B Deshmukh, Ashetrrya Valshyancha Brakenananshi Samana (the Kshatriyes and Vaishyas Face 
Off with the Brahmans), Amravati, 1921, p. 28. 

* Jedhe (1896-1959), in fact, represents this growing Maratha/Maratha-Kunbi presence in the 
movement. His family, urbanised and upwardly mobile in Pune, claimed descent from the Jedhe deshmukh 
contemporaries of Shivaji, and provided considerabile support and leadership to the movement in Pune 
Jedhe went on to be an important Congressman in the 1940s and 1950s. briefly joining the Peasants and 
Workers Party in the 19503 Y D Phadke’s political biography provides an excellent overview of his 
politics and Kieological approach Phadke, Keshavrao Jedhe. Jevalkar (1898—1932) was also a Maratha- 
Kunbi, but with humbler origins His flerce anti-Brahman polemic was featured in controversial tracts 
such as Deshache Dushman (Enemies of the Country). Following a trip to England in 1929-30, he 
became dissatisfied with non-Brahman caste rhetoric and became Increasingly Communist in his 
orientation, advocating peasant issues before his untimely death in 1932. His writings can be found b; 
Y.D Phadke, ed, Dinkarrao Jovalkar Samagra Vangmaya (The Collected Writings of Dinkarrao 


Javalkar), Pune 1984. 2A: ASY 
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who were believed to have been ‘polluted’ by participating in the Satyagraha. 
Remarkably, Jedhe is reported as being present at this meeting as well.” 

Non-Brahman newspapers of the early twentieth century, such as Shripatrao 
Shinde’s Vijay: Maratha and Bhagwantrao Palekar’s Jagruti, also provide clues to 
the growing preponderance of an elite Maratha peasant group in non-Brahman 
discourse. Recurrent advertisements and announcements in these newspapers 
suggest that it was primarily well-off and educated Maratha and Maratha-Kunbi 
readers who patronised them. Matrimonial advertisements, for instance, were in- 
variably from ‘Maratha famil[ies] of high birth, seeking contacts with similar fami- 
lies’.” It is rarely that we see families from other lower-caste groups advertising 
in these papers, or a readiness among Maratha families to make contact with them. 
Also prominent are advertisements for a wide range of religious and pamphlet 
literature pertaining to Kshatriya ancestry—sumame lists that one could consult 
to confirm such ancestry, guides to appropriate Vedic rituals, special Kshatriya 
almanacs for discerning Maratha families, and so on. One such advertisement for 
an almanac, published by the Shree Shivaji Kshatriya Vedic School, announced 
that it was attractive not only because all the major non-Brahman leaders had 
certified it, but also because it had beautiful pictures of Shivaji and Shahu on the 
cover.” Histories of elite Maratha families were also prominent. 


Colonial Sociology and Representation 


Let us now consider the development and impact of colonial sociological prac- 
tices on the transformation of the category ‘Maratha’. From the mid-nineteenth 
century, the development of the colonial state into a full-fledged bureaucratic ap- 
paratus heralded the construction of a much more varied and detailed body of 
official information about native society, history and culture through massive 
projects such as the census, gazetteers and land surveys. These were comprehen- 
sive compilations of information on regional social groups, customs and rituals, 
religious beliefs, and theories of their origins and history. This body of informa- 
tion was important not only because of its detailed treatment of caste and ritual 
practice, but also because it laid claim to a much higher standard of scientific 
accuracy and finality. 


T MSA Mumbal Home (Spl) 355 (64) IL ‘Mahad Satyagraha’, CID Report, 31 Jan. 1928. 

* Shripatrao Shinde. also a Maretha-Kunbl, was the son of a merchant from Kolhapur. A protégé of 
Shahu, he combined his work as a Satyashodhak actrvist with a job as a colonial policeman, but quit the 
latter job to move to Pune in 1918 and edit the newspaper Viyay: Maratha as a non-Brahman altemative 
to the hugely popular Kesari, mouthpiece of nationalist brahmans such as Tilak. Bhagwantrao Palekar 
(1882-1973) also came from a Maratha-Kunbi family which was not well-off, but had Satyeshodhak 
connections; they moved in search of financial opportunities from Nasik to Baroda, where Palekar had 
some schooling. He worked in several newspaper offices and printing presses in Bombay and Baroda 
before starting the non-Brahman newspaper Jagruti, which he edited from 1917-49. His editoriais and 
satoblography are available in Sadanand More, ed., Jagrutikar Palekar (Marathi), Pune, 1996 

* See Jagrutt, 15 Feb. 1919; lya Maratha, 6 Jan. 1930 for examples. 

* Vyayi Maratha, 7 Apr 1930 See also the advertisement ‘Excellent Histories of the Kshatriyas” 
for a series of books by K.B. Deshmukh of Amravati In Maratha Navjeevan,7 Ape 1936, p.9 
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Caste became, in this bureaucratic project, a much-valued index of patterns of 
behaviour, an idea that was fuelled not only by the colonial state’s desire to predict 
and anticipate its subject population’s actions, but also by the overwhelming influ- 
ence of the theories of race and ethnology.*' Bureaucratic information of all kinds, 
therefore, provided break-ups of statistics by caste with some information about 
the caste itself. For example, Dr H.V. Carter wrote enth:. siastically in a report on 
leprosy in the Bombay presidency in the early 1870s: 


The subject of caste is full of instruction to the antiquary and the ethnologist: it 
is a mine as yet unworked, but which holds information sufficient, by analysis 
of details, to explain many curious anomalies in the opinions and condition of 
the existing native races, if not to throw light on their proclivities.” 


Early colonial writings had had much to say about the military proclivities of the 
Marathas and the category remained a favourite subject of the colonial sociologi- 
cal pronouncements that multiplied in the late nineteenth century. For instance, 
the second edition of the Imperial Gazetteer, published in 1885, stated: 


The Marathas have a distinct national individuality. They are an active, ener- 
getic race liable to religious enthusiasm and full of military ardour ... the chief 
caste or tribe among them is the agricultural Kunbi ... Shivaji himself belonged 
to this fighting class of the Kunbi peasantry .... Altogether the Marathas ac- 
knowledge upwards of two hundred castes, including thirty-four septs [sic] of 
Brahmans.” 


Although the /mperial Gazetteer retained the earlier idea of the Marathas as a 
polity with common religious and martial attributes, the provincial gazetteers pub- 
lished throughout the 1880s told a different story. Concerned as they were with 
recording in painstaking detail the practice of custom and ritual, particularly those 
relating to social status and marriage, these gazetteers focused a great deal of at- 
tention on the idea of ‘Maratha’ as a marker of soclal//ati status. All of them also 
recorded the flexibility of the distinction between Marathas and Kunbis. The 
Kolhapur volume recorded that 


the martial classes among the Marathi-speaking middle classes called them- 
selves Marathas. Some families have perhaps an unusually large strain of North- 
ern or Rajput blood, but as a class Marathas cannot be distinguished from 
Marathi-speaking Deccan Kunbis, with whom all eat and the poorer intermarry.™ 


3! Rashmi Pant, ‘The Cognitive Status of Caste in Colonial Ethnography: A Review of the Literature 
on the Northwest Provinces and Awadh’, Jadian Economic and Social History Revrew, Voi. 24(2), 
1987, p 148. 

2 Quoted In ‘Castes of the Bombay Presidency’, Indian Antiguary, Vol. 2, 1873, p. 154. 

nW W. Hunter, ed., The Impe: ral Gazetteer of India, 2 ed. 9 Vols, Vol 3, London, 1885, pp. 50-51. 

H The Garetteer of Bombay Presidency. Kothapur District. Vol 24, Bombay. 1886. p. 65 
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Other volumes for the districts of Poona, Satara, Ratnagiri, Berar and Nagpur 
also recorded the eagerness with which Kunbi families were taking to the sacred 
thread, and the connection that some families claimed with Rajput and Kshatriya 
ancestry. 

As a result of field surveys and research, the analysis that the gazetteers summed 
up about the Marathas was shaped by the changing patterns of ritual and status 
Claims that were taking place in the late nineteenth century. In these writings, 
Maratha emerged not as a term to be stretched to the entire Marathi-speaking popu- 
lation, but the marker of a specific caste group. When the new edition of the Impe- 
rial Gazetteer was published in 1908, it abandoned its earlier ‘national’ descrip- 
tion of the Marathas and wrote that ‘of the total population of the Deccan districts, 
thirty percent are Marathas, between whom intermarriage is permissible’.* 

This tension between the historical antecedents of the Marathas as a polity or a 
tribe and their contemporary avatar as a caste group remained a central feature of 
colonial sociological writings well into the twentieth century. This debate was 
influenced not only by the need to identify large numerical majorities in different 
regions for administrative reasons, but also by the larger ethnological debate on 
the Aryan racial presence in the subcontinent and its expression in different caste 
groups. H.H. Risley, the leading proponent of the racial view of caste origins, was 
convinced, on the basis of anthropometric measurements of people from the Deccan, 
that the Marathas were of Scythian origin. To him, 


The physical type of the people of this region accords...well with this theory 
{of Scythian origin] while the arguments derived from language and religion do 
not seem to conflict with it...on this view the wide-ranging forays of the Marathas, 
their guerilla methods of warfare, their unscrupulous dealings with friend and 
foe, their genius for intrigue and their consequent failure to build up an enduring 
dominion, might well be regarded as inherited from their Scythian ancestors.“ 


In commenting on the ‘character’ of the Marathas, however, Risley was not refer- 
ring to the Marathas as a caste; he was referring to the Marathi-speaking popula- 
tion as a whole. 

R.E. Enthoven, the Superintendent of Ethnography for the Bombay presidency 
and the author of Tribes and Castes of Bombay, disagreed strongly with Risley’s 
conclusion, on the grounds that it clashed strongly with contemporary evidence of 
social hierarchy prevailing in the Deccan. The fact that a Chitpavan Brahman and 
a member of the untouchable Mahar caste could have the same cephalic index 
measurements was to Enthoven ‘at least disconcerting’ and he added that ‘the 
Mahar would not be expected in such strange company’. To Enthoven, the 


S The Impertal Gazetteer of India. 3 ed, Calcutta, 1908, p. 302 

“HH Risley, The imperil Gazetteer of India, Calcutta 1885, quoted in R.V. Russell, The Tribes 
and Castes of the Central Provinces of india, London. 1916, p 201 

9 R.E. Enthoven, The Tribes and Casies of Bombay. Bombay, 1920, p xv 
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Marathas were possibly the descendants of an aboriginal tribe, which might then 
have mingled with some influences from the north. He wrote at length about the 
village guardian deities or devaks that were important to the Maratha caste rituals, 
concluding that these totems were evidence of a ‘pre-Aryan element in the 
Marathas’. Kunbi itself, he argued, was an occupational term, and derived from 
the Sanskrit word for husbandman, kutumbika. As such, then, Marathas and Kunbis 
could not exactly be termed a tribe, but a group with mixed origins that developed 
into a caste. In explaining this development, Enthoven turned to history. 


There is probably no substantial difference in origin between the landholding 
and warrior section, i.e. Marathas Proper, the cultivators, i.e. Maratha Kunbis 
and the numerous local occupational castes....the rise of the Maratha power in 
the 17* century induced the fighting classes...to claim for themselves Kshatriya 
rank and to discourage widow remarriage. It is chiefly on this ground that they 
claim to be superior to the Kunbis. But by descent the Maratha appears to be 
one with the Maratha Kunbis and certain other occupational castes in the 
Deccan.” l 


R.V. Russell, who supervised the compilation of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces, also wrote at length about the Marathas’ origins. According to 
him, the present incarnations of caste groups in Indian society were the result of its 
organisation into village communities. This was definitely the case with the Kunbis, 
who as a tribe might have settled in fresh areas and slowly developed into a caste.” 
As for the Marathas, they were a caste ‘of purely military origin constituted from 
the various castes of Maharashtra who adopted military service [under Shivaji], 
although some of the leading families may have had Rajputs for their ancestors.’ 

Various census reports published from the 1890s to the 1930s also grappled 
with the question of the Marathas’ origins. The Central Provinces Census Report 
for 1891, expressing a great deal of frustration at the lack of any uniformity in 
answers to questions about caste groupings, finally decided to get rid of local 
divisions and classed the Marathas as a whole as a ‘military tribe’ under the sec- 
tion of Dominant Agricultural and Military Castes.“ The Bombay Census of 1901 
referred to the Marathas as the ‘descendants of Shivaji’s warriors’, a tribe who were 
then ‘split asunder by virtue of social inequalitites’.“ It classed them as a caste of 
a ‘national’ type, on the basis of their having a lower degree of racial purity than 
tribal castes; their racial admixture was of a comparatively recent origin and the 
basis for their unity political and not racial.“ Census reports for both these provinces 
followed the occupational classification of caste laid out by leading ethnographers 


= Ibid.. pp. xviii. 

” Russell, 7ribes and Castes of the Central Prormees, p. 43. 

= Ibid , p.201 

‘l Census of India, Central Provinces, Vol. 12, Calcutta, 1891, p. 165 
© Census of India, Bombay Presidency, Vol 8, Calcutta, 1901, p. 184. 
“Ibid, p 183. 
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such as John Nesfield and William Crooke as opposed to the racial formula of 
Herbert Risley. Racial origins, however, continued to haunt census officials and 
their approach to caste, as suggested by a comment in the Central Provinces Cen- 
sus Report of 1931: 


Caste is so mixed up with race that for ethnological purposes a continuous 
record is essential. To treat in a single class the Maratha Brahman and the Maria 
of Chanda, the Rajput and the Saonr of Saugor ... or the Bairagi and Chamar of 
Chhatisgarh would be openly to flout science. “ 


The confusion among colonial ethnographers about the exact nature of ‘Maratha’ 
was clearly linked to the ongoing processes of status claims within rural society 
since the mid-nineteenth century. The claims of many Maratha families to Kshatriya 
and Rajput status brought to the fore the issue of so-called Aryan origins, which 
ethnographers like Enthoven and Russell, arguing from the perspective of village 
communities, totem deities and the like, were not willing to endorse. The appear- 
ance of pamphlets claiming to provide proof of these Rajput and Kshatriya origins 
through Puranic origin myths, surname lists and so on in the early twentieth cen- 
tury—K.B. Deshmukh’s works discussed above are an excellent example—forced 
ethnographers to take note of these claims and their possible veracity. Enthoven 
gave considerable space to these narratives in his work, trying in vain to analyse 
them scientifically and logically. Despite his insistence on the non-Aryan origins 
of the caste group, he finally concluded that at present 54 Maratha families (whose 
names he provided) could logically be said to have legitimate Kshatriya and Rajput 
ancestry!“ 

Colonial sociological materials, thus, differed widely over the meaning of 
‘Maratha’, with extensive debate about its classification and nature as a tribe rooted 
in history or a caste group characterised by common practice. In both cases, it is 
necessary to reiterate, broader intellectual influences of race and ethnology were 
important in shaping colonial lines of enquiry, but the debates and practices offi- 
cials encountered on the ground, as it were, within Maharashtrian society, consid- 
erably muddied the end result of their investigations. On the one hand, the consis- 
tent invocation of Shivaji and his history in writings about the Marathas, particu- 
larly at the height of the non-Brahman movement, made it impossible to ignore a 
sense of tribal—or racial—unity that fit in neatly with the late nineteenth-century 
understanding of political entities in racialised terms. On the other hand, changing 
ritual practices within Maratha-Kunbi groups, the foregrounding of Brahman ex- 
ploitation in non-Brahman discourse and the communitarian debates over who 
really belonged in the category Maratha made it imperative to take note of it in 


& Census of Indra, Central Provinces, Vol. 12, Delhi, 1931, p. 352. 

“ Enthoven uses extensively a Marathi pemphiet Kxhairavansksagar (Ocean of Kshatriya Familles) 
‘published by a Maratha of high birth’ called Mr Patankar. Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay’. 
Vol. ITL p. 23. I have been unable to locate this tract itself, but It appears to be quite similar to the kind 
of literature being produced in the 1920s and 1930s by conservative Marathas like K.B. Deshmukh 
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caste terms, in addition to the classificatory value that caste itself had gained in the 
process of ‘knowing’ Indian society. 

Maharashtrian writers, both Brahman and non-Brahman, also creatively refash- 
ioned colonial points of view in putting forward their own social and political 
claims.“ The pioneering nationalist historian V.K. Rajwade’s writings are a good 
example of Brahman statements of social leadership couched in scientific, histori- 
cist language.*’ Rajwade was clearly influenced, like many others of his genera- 
tion, by the ongoing debates over caste and race in colonial ethnography and used 
the broad framework of Aryan settlement from the north into the Deccan to dis- 
cuss the ancient social history of Maharashtra.“ His application of the theory, 
however, posited the Brahmans as the only true preservers of the Aryan tradition. 
The Marathas appeared as the mixed products of contacts between mferior Kshatriya 
peoples who had tired of Buddhist ideas in the Gangetic plain and settled further 
south, and the aboriginal Naga peoples of the Deccan. These people were, he 
wrote, ‘totally dependent on the priesthood’, incapable of government and were 
conquered successively by various Kshatriya peoples of the north: the Chalukyas, 
Rashtrakutas, Yadavas, etc. Some of these Kshatriya influences permeated into a 
few elite families, among them Shivaji’s Bhosale lineage, but the bulk of the Maratha 
people remained quite uncultured. ‘With no proper deities, no definite religion, no 
alphabet or sense of history, these people were responsible for the downfall of 
kings and the godly Brahmans.’® Grant Duff had concluded that the lack of any 
architectural achievements by the Marathas was testimony to their cultural weak- 
ness as a nation. Rajwade, otherwise bitterly critical of Duff, used precisely this 
argument to criticise the Marathas, but as a caste. Underlying this criticism, of 
course, was his own agenda of refuting non-Brahman claims to being the genuine 
shapers and inheritors of Maharashtra’s history and culture. 

In refuting arguments such as those of Raywade, non-Brahman writings also 
used sections of colonial discourses in putting forward their own interpretations of 
Maratha history or the Maratha caste group. Jotirao Phule’s skillful use of the 


“ cf. Sumit Sarkar, Writing Social History, New Deihi, 1997. Sarkar argues persuasively that it ts 
important to recognise that this skillful borrow ing of colontal discourses reflects not simply the agency 
of the cotonised, but also elhe attempts to perpetuate the very real inequalities that existed within 
indian society along the lines of casie and gender, 

€ V.K. Rajwade (1863-1926) was the ploneer ofa modem. nationalsst hixtonography of the Marathas. 
Between 1898 and 1920 he collectcd and pubiished, at great personal expense, 20 volumes of original 
sources from the Maratha acdministrat!ve record Aferuthpanctya Ititasack! Sadhane (Sources of Maratha 
History) He wrote extensively on history and language, but it was his pronouncements on Brahman 
social leadership and superiority In Maratha history that became the most controversial Rajwade’s 
collected works are now available in /rihawearnu Y K. Rafavade Samagra Safutu (The Collected 
Works of V K Rajwade), 13 Vols, 1995-98. 

“ See in particular the articles ‘The skin-colour of Aryans in India’, ‘Our Puranas and the new 
discovenes in Assyria’. “Then who are the Brahmans? and ‘The Inclusion of non-Hindus Jn Hindu 
society’ Included in L.S. Josh ed... Raywiade Lekhosangraha, (Selected Writings of Rajwade). 4 ed. 
New Delhi. 1992 

Ibid, p. 140. 
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Aryan race debates to delegitimise Brahman leadership over Hindu society by 
depicting them as outsiders oppressing aboriginal peoples is well known. Other 
polemicists such as K.S. ‘Prabodhankar’ Thackeray, also a severe critic of James 
Grant Duff, nevertheless selectively borrowed from his History of the Mahrattas 
to highlight the picture of Brahmans as crafty and untrustworthy.” Wasudeo Lingoji 
Birze, librarian to the prince of Baroda and author of two popular books called 
Who are the Marathas? and The Life of Kshatriyas leaned heavily on Grant Duff, 
James Tod and Harry Acworth, the compiler of Marathi ballads, to bolster his 
claim ofan ancient, upper-caste Kshatriya genealogy for the Marathas and to contest 
Brahman arguments that no Kshatriyas remained in the Kaliyuga or the present time.” 

Non-Brahman campaigners encouraged prosperous peasants to drop the Kunbi 
tag during local elections as well, as the case of the prosperous Tirole Kunbis- 
turned-Marathas of Khandesh demonstrates.” There were also concerted efforts 
to influence the production of colonial discourse on the Marathas through cam- 
paigning before census operations. Many Maratha organisations within the non- 
Brahman movement attempted, through conferences and articles in various news- 
papers just before the census surveys in 192] and 1931, to persuade the broader 
Kunbi population to return itself not as Kunbi but only as Maratha: 


All literate Maratha people know that in the census times many illiterate villag- 
ers Call their caste ‘kulvadi’ or ‘kunbi’ rather than ‘Maratha’. Except for Leva 
Kunbis in Khandesh, all those who call themselves ‘Kunbis’ or ‘kulvadis’ in 
Maharashtra, Konkan, Berar etc. are of ‘Maratha’ caste. Only out of ignorance 
do people not call themselves ‘Marathas’. Educated Marathas should cleatiy 
inform any ignorant Maratha .... The days of the rule of wealth have gone and 
the day of the rule of numbers has come: we hope our educated Maratha society 
will remember this.” 


A couple of the census officers also remarked on the urgency of these attempts, 
which, it appears, did pay off. The numbers of Kunbis all across the Marathi- 
speaking areas dropped significantly in the 1921 and 1931 Censuses, with notable 
increases in the number of people who now called themselves simply ‘Maratha’ .” 


™® K S. Thackeray, Gramanyacha Sadpania itihasa, Arthat, Nokarashahiche Banda (a 
Comprehensive History of Rebellion), Mumbai, 1919. pp 32-33. Playwright, journalist and father of 
the current Shiv Sena chief, Thackeray ts better known as ‘Prabodhankar’ in Maharashtra because of 
the popular non-Brahman weekly Prabodhan he edited for many years. Although not a Satyashodhak, 
he spearheaded the non-Brahman critique of Brahman historiography and is famous for his sarcastic 
and biting language. His collected works are now available m Prabodhanakar Thackeray Samagra 
Vangmaya (Collected Works of Prabodhankar Thackeray), Mumbai, 1998. 

N Wasudeo Lingoji Birze, Who are the Adarathas?, Bombay, 1896 and Kshatrrya Ant Tyanche 
Astitva (the Life of Kshatriyas), 2 ed, Bombay, 1912. 

T Omvedt, Cultural Revolt in a Colonial Soclety, p. 133 

n This was an appeal by the Kshatrajagedguru, the Maratha priestly head instituted by Shahu, 
published in the Satpavad: newspaper in February 1931. Quoted in did, p 134 

H Census of Incha, Central Provinces, Calcutta, 1921, p 147; see also Census of India, Central 
Provinces, Calcutta, 1931, p. 368. 
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Two important policies of the colonial state served to further consolidate the 
attempts of the elite non-Brahman sections to claim ‘Maratha’ as the marker of an 
upper-caste Kshatriya status. The first was the creation of political categories of 
representation through the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms put in place in 1921. 
Non-Brahman leaders demanded separate electorates for a series of non-Brahman 
castes, but instead, the reforms granted seven reserved seats for a single category 
termed ‘Marathas and Allied Castes’. Although O’Hanion has pointed out that 
this umbrella category served as an official recognition of the common non-Brah- 
man cause and the terminology Marathe ani Itar (Marathas and Others) that activ- 
ists themselves applied, it is important to note that this official category also high- 
lighted, simultaneously, the very real and perceived differences that existed be- 
tween non-Brahman castes and the growing dominance of Marathas and Maratha- 
Kunbis within the non-Brahman fold.” Official comments on this dominance in 
progress reports on the reforms were matched by protests from representatives of 
the ‘Allied castes’ throughout the 1930s against Maratha control of these piece- 
meal constitutional and electoral benefits allotted by the colonial government.” 

The second important colonial policy was the delineation of ‘Maratha’ for pur- 
poses of recruitment into the army. The Maratha military past was clearly impor- 
tant in the identification of the Marathas as a ‘martial race’, and the reiteration of 
the martial overtones of this history in colonial sociological materials about the 
Marathas as a caste no doubt played a crucial role in earmarking them as fit for 
recruitment. Constable also points out that the Eden Commission’s emphasis on 
localised recruitment, combined with the move towards greater social 
homogenisation of companies and battalions, increased the Bombay Anny’s reli- 
ance on local Marathas from the 1880s, but was matched by the growing dissatis- 
faction with the fighting qualities of these recruits and doubts about their true 
martial attributes.” It is perhaps for this reason that the 1908 recruitment hand- 
book issued by the army insisted on restricting recruitment only to ‘genuine 
Marathas’ and painstakingly detailed the ‘pure’ groups, the ones ‘attempting to 
pass’, and the means to detect any such ‘deceit’.™ The book also provided a list of 
96 family names as areliable guide to determine whether the person was a genuine 
Maratha. It highlighted that, keeping their high-caste Hindu status in mind, they 
would also have the benefits of cooks and water-carriers available to them. 


A recruit on enlistment is asked his caste by the recruiter and again by the 
Recruiting Staff Officer. In the Konkan, a recruit when asked if he is a Maratha 
will say ‘yes’. He should then be asked whether he is a ‘Rao’ or a ‘Naik’. If he 
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says he is neither or tries to explain what he is, it may be assumed he is not a 
pure Maratha and he should be rejected. In the Dekhan, a man may say he is a 

_Kunbi, a Maratha or both; he can be accepted. Those who claim to be only 
Marathas and not Kunbis are probably of better birth. If a man tries to explain 
he is neither by some other class of Maratha, he is not a Maratha at all and 
should be rejected.” 


Maratha recruitment was stepped up after World War |, after a series of 
commendable performances by the Maratha Light Infantry coincided with non- 
Brahman efforts to step up the recruitment of young non-Brahman men into gov- 
ernment jobs, political office and the army. The favourite grounds for recruitment 
were the strongholds of elite Maratha power, Satara and Kolhapur. The handbook’s 
guidelines testified to the elasticity of the category but attempted to fix it as a 
narrow upper caste; actual recruitment practice once again, therefore, served the 
interests of elite Marathas and upwardly-mobile Maratha-Kunbis. Throughout the 
early twentieth century, various Maratha associations and non-Brahman newspa- 
pers enthusiastically promoted the attractions of the army, but according to 
Constable, Maratha military officers also showed an increased intolerance towards 
lower-caste and Dalit recruits in their ranks.” The All India Maratha Conference’s 
statement, published in the Jagruti issue of 1 March 1919, was directed as much at 
the Maratha community as to the colonial government: 


The Conference of course expresses its loyal support [to the government] and 
expresses delight about the victory in the recent war. In battlefields across the 
world, brave Maratha heroes displayed their dazzling Kshatriya qualities in 
this war. Along with this report, therefore, we put forward a request that the 
Marathas be allowed to play a greater role in the army and display their military 
qualities, and that some educational institutions, especially a college be estab- 
lished to allow them to further develop these qualities." 


Constable has argued that the colonial martial race ideology and its insistence 
on a high-caste Maratha pedigree for recruitment was ‘less a hegemonic colonial 
strategy invented by the British colonial establishment for British social and mili- 
tary control of India, than colonial “accommodation” for strategic purposes. of 
higher-caste Maratha claims to social exclusivity as kshatriyas’.” Indeed, we do 
witness here the impact of non-Brahman debates over ‘Maratha’ on colonia! 
ethnography and policy in general, but we also see the need for colonial discourse 
to develop a fixed formula that would transcend these bewildering claims. More- 
over, the colonial state’s search for, and ability to fix, such formulas regarding 
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caste in structures of recruitment and representation were instrumental in deciding 
which claims were consolidated and which ones lost out. In identifying the Maratha 
as a high-caste Kshatriya category different from other rural caste groups, the army 
recruitment policy as well as the reserved seats category ‘Marathas and others’ 
ended up consolidating the elite and exclusivist strand within non-Brahman dis- 
course. By the 1930s, the radical, inclusive interpretations that had made ‘Maratha’ 
a new vision of community and a site for articulating a more popular alternative to 
Brahman nationalism had all but dissipated. In the formal political arena as well as 
in the public sphere, the idea that the Marathas were upper-caste Hindus, a Kshatriya 
caste group with a glorious military tradition, became dominant. Those who ben- 
efited the most from the crystallisation of this view in the formal political appara- 
tus were rural elites best placed to successfully establish this pedigree. 

In the 1930s, younger non-Brahmans, increasingly unhappy with the non- 
Brahman party's loyalism and influenced by socialist ideas, established links with 
Gandhian Congressmen and entered nationalist politics.” Jedhe’s efforts in 
particular led Congress membership to soar from 45,915 members in 1936 to 
1,56,894 the next year.“ Rural participation was certainly higher during the Civil 
Disobedience and Quit India movements than in the non-cooperation struggles of 
the 1920s; official daily and weekly reports from across Maharashtra suggest that 
this move of non-Brahmans towards nationalism was certainly crucial to the 
Congress’ success in rural mobilisation.” The Congress tapped into the rural net- 
works built by the non-Brahman movement in the 1920s: following Jedhe’s move, 
to cite just one example, the party was able to capture an unprecedented 10 out of 
11 district local boards in Bombay in 1935." 

Y.B. Chavan records in his memoirs that the Congress’ entry into these institu- 
tions through the nomination and election of non-Brahman Congressmen was 
crucial to the party’s rural base; importantly, it paved the way for rural Maratha 
leaders to gradually displace older, Brahman Congressmen.” The non-Brahman 
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movement, despite all its caste and economic differentiation, had always shown a 
greater inclination towards voicing rural issues and grievances than the urban, 
Brahman Congress; its pro-peasant rhetoric in this mass phase went a long way in 
giving the Congress party itself a rural face, and the Marathas an edge in the new 
nationalist politics. It was this new nationalist rural Maratha leadership and its 
networks built through non-Brahman activism that spearheaded the parallel gov- 
ernment of Satara during the 1942 Quit India movement. The movement thrived 
on underground networks and overwhelming popular support from the local peas- 
antry, with one of the largest concentration of Marathas.™ It also propelled younger 
Maratha leaders such as Nana Patil and Chavan himself, with their experience of 
grassroots political activity, into prominence in the Congress Party in the 1940s; 
this experience and contact with rural networks was crucial to the Maratha pre- 
dominance in electoral politics following Independence. 


Conclusions 


In her analysis of the use of ‘Maratha’ by non-Brahman activists in the 1890s, 
Rosalind O’ Hanlon has rightly remarked that this ambiguity over the category’s 
content and meaning was a source of both strength and weakness. While it al- 
lowed non-Brahmans to exclusively claim the regional history and heritage of 
pride and struggle of the precolonial past and delegitimise Brahman claims to 
social leadership, its elite inflections made it difficult for a// non-Brahman groups 
to lay equal claim to it.” Activists in the twentieth century such as Mukundrao 
Patil struggled to keep alive this radical edge to the category by using it to refer to 
all non-Brahman caste groups in their rhetoric, but with increasing difficulty. The 
Kshatriya claims within non-Brahman discourse together with the growing domi- 
nance of Maratha-Kunbis within the movement and in rural networks of power 
ensured that the radical possibilities the category had been invested with during 
the late nineteenth century lost out to exclusivist, upper-caste claims. Finally, the 
imperatives of colonial ethnography and its crystallisation in policies of enumera- 
tion and representation consolidated this emerging elite ‘Maratha’ dominance over 
rural society. 

I have attempted in this article to track one example of the multiple ways in 
which social categories were formulated and debated in the colonial period. This 
overview of the discourses and policies surrounding the definition of the category 
‘Maratha’ emphasises the importance of keeping regional histories and contexts 
in play when plotting the modern history of caste and caste identity. Recent schol- . 
arship on caste has been invaluable in historicising caste, but has resulted in a 
rather polarised debate over the degree of blame to be attached to colonialism for 
the central role that caste occupies in Indian social and political life today. An 
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analysis of colonial discourse and official policy regarding ‘Maratha’ indicates 
that colonial sociology was not homogeneous, and that colonial attempts to under- 
stand the ‘Maratha’ category in all its sociological, political and historical impli- 
cations had a much more complex relationship with the ongoing debates within 
Maharashtrian society, with both spheres influencing and significantly borrowing 
from each other. To both colonial observers as well as Maharashtrian writers, the 
specific precolonial history of Maharashtra, be it Shivaji’s military adventures or 
the Peshwai’s rigid Brahmanical strictures, played a crucial role in determining 
how the Marathas were to be understood, organised and represented: this under- 
scores the importance of viewing these debates and policies in their appropriate 
regional setting. 

Recognising this two-way borrowing between colonial and Indian discourses 
is not to reduce the colonial state’s tremendous power in setting the terms of the 
debate or in influencing the larger political and social environment within which 
Indian writers and activists themselves functioned. Indeed, as we have seen, colo- 
nial policies regarding electoral categories and military recruitment played a cru- 
cial role in consolidating changes taking place within non-Brahman discourse. 
Instead, it is to highlight the complex interactive process through which caste 
categories were constructed, the selective and skillful use of colonial discourses 
by different groups of Indians to advance different social and political claims, the 
many ways in which these claims themselves influenced colonial categories of 
representation, and the need to consider regional particularities in locating this 
agency. 


Social categories and colonisation 
in Panjab, 1849-1920 
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Highly fragmented British and Panjabi populations negotiated both the content and form of 
social categories such as caste and Iribe, niggesting an historical process of creatton of colo- 
nial knowledge that resembled fess a ‘dialogic process’ and more a atultrealent set of locally 
focused transactions While British administrators developed categorres in order to exercise 


greater control over Panjab, the participation of Paryabus in the development and naming of 
such categorses meant that Parpabis were quite aware of the stakes involved and could act, 
within certain limits, to maximise their own or their lineage ‘3 material returns. 


Occasional divergences would, of course, have to be provided in dealing witha 
law affecting diverse tribes and races, as it may be conceded that Voltaire only 
expresses a commonplace truth when he observes ‘that the more vast a State is 
in size and composed of different peoples, the more difficult it becomes to unite 
all together by one and the same jurisprudence’. To some extent this remark 
of the French Historian is applicable to a large Indian Province like the Punjab 
and I do not deny—in fact, I have fully expenenced—the difficulty to which 
he alludes.’ 


Writing in 1880 in the preface of what became the first of several editions of his 
Digest of Civil Law in the Punjab, W.H. Rattigan expressed a point of view famil- 
iar to local and provincial administrators yet apparently lost to many discussions 
carried out at the all-India level. Rattigan, even then a veteran of the relatively young 
High Court of Lahore, had to administer civil justice based on a set of assumptions 
about social categories in Panjab derived from the British experience of 1857. 
Although Orientalists and British administrators by 1858 had conceptualised Indian 
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society as fundamentally religious, members of the Punjab Commission believed 
that Panjabis were measurably different from the rest of India on religious ques- 
tions; in a draft of the memorandum of record of the disturbances in 1857—58, 
Richard Temple claimed that ‘the Punjabees are not go ticklish & bigoted about 
caste & religion as Hindoostanees’.? By the end of the nineteenth century, at least, 
many British officials had concluded that caste, as enunciated in documents or by 
Brahmans from Gangetic India, did not exist in Panjab. Some officials attributed 
this to Panjabis’ ignorance of or distaste for the sort of legalistic traditions of 
urbanised Company informants of the eighteenth century.’ However, some offi- 
cials continued to use the term ‘caste’ in both government and ethnographic texts, 
most famously Denzil Ibbetson in his 1881 report on the Punjab Census.‘ While 
this divergence suggests that the British colonial presence in India was hardly 
monolithic, more importantly it begs a question about social categories and caste 
in particular. Differences among administrators appeared because the social and 
political conditions in which caste emerged varied across regions and often within 
regions. Textual and administrative representations of caste continually changed 
in response to the widely varying political agenda of highly fragmented British 
and local populations seeking to maximise their control of property. 

The term ‘caste’ has had a lively existence quite separate from concerns of prop- 
erty. In the British view, reproduced quite clearly in Ibbetson’s treatise, the pres- 
ence and strength of caste as a system directly correlated with the presence of 
‘Brahminical Hinduism’, signified by standard Orientalist clichés regarding ‘irk- 
some’ social restrictions and ‘degraded idolatry’.” Religion had something to do 
with caste, as Europeans were careful not to deploy ‘caste’ in their descriptions of 
Muslim social categories in India. However, Ibbetson’s use of the modifier ‘ Brah- 
minical’ suggests a more inclusive definition of ‘Hinduism’, and therefore negates 
a simple congruence of caste and Hinduism. Widespread administrative applica- 
tion of caste to a limited reading of ‘Hinduism’ accompanied a relative profusion 
of terms to describe social categories outside of ‘caste’, of which ‘tribe’ became the 
most prominent by the middle of the nineteenth century. Colonial authors, at least 
in northern and central India, frequently linked the evolutionary ‘primitiveness’ of 
tribes to their physical distance from settled societies or to their spatial mobility.‘ 
In the administrative discourse of the nineteenth century, the distinction between 
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caste and tribe signified the breach between settled and unsettled, controlled and 
uncontrolled, possessing and not possessing property in land. In Panjab, as the 
provincial government struggled to extend its control over uncultivated territory 
and to turn ‘loyal’ Panjabis into the coercive arm of the state in the rest of India, ‘tribe’ 
became a more flexible term: some tribes became officially criminal in the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, and other tribes became officially agricultural, possessed 
of property, status and power. British social engineering programmes in Panjab 
depended on Panjabis to provide the terms for their operation; Panjabi responsive- 
ness to the material rewards of British programmes produced increasing flexibility 
in the definition of the social categories administrators sought to define more nar- 
rowly, yielding an historically evolving discourse through which Panjabis and 
government struggled to secure control over property and social order. 


Social Categories and Power before Annexation 


Obviously some form of social organisation predated British interest in and an- 
nexation of Panjab in 1849, and whatever forms scholars can discern appear to 
have been grounded in genealogy, that is, the notion that blood relations and affi- 
nal relations create bonds of loyalty or obligation that regulate the social actions of 
individuals. Such genealogical forms populate histories across northem India and 
across multiple chronological periods. For ancient India, Romila Thapar has ap- 
plied the term ‘lineage group’ to describe ‘a corporate group of unilineal kin with 
a formalized system of authority’.’ While one could contest the degree of formal- 
ity of a lineage group’s ‘system of authority’ or question the existence of actual 
kin relations among lineage group members, the language of genealogy remained 
central to social reckoning. For Thapar’s ‘lineage groups’, authority emerged from 
the construction of genealogies, normally composed of two parts. The ‘fixed tra- 
dition’ consisted of succession lists or lists of descent groups; it was perhaps only 
slightly more consistent over time than the ‘narrative tradition’, which consisted 
of legends or incidents in the lives of the major figures in the genealogy.’ San- 
skritic genealogies usually reached back to the sun or moon, providing the divine 
legitimation rulers habitually sought. Genealogical links could be telescoped le- 
gitimately in order to abridge uncertainties and to legitimise de facto exertion of 
power. This flexibility of genealogical claiins to legitimise rule continued through 
the mediaeval period of Indian history, particularly in the notion of ‘Rajputhood’ 
that became most popular in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Dirk Kolff has 
contended that ‘“Afghan” as well as “Rajput” were soldiers’ identities rather than 
ethnic or genealogical designations’.” Kolff’s usage of ‘genealogical’ here implied 
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the existence of actual bloodlines, meaning soldiers from any sort of family could 
make a genealogical claim to a putative Afghan or Rajput ancestor without much 
challenge. Rulers made claims of right to rule with little difficulty, but they waged 
a constant struggle to actually exercise rule and thereby maintain social status. In 
addition to engaging in an economy of public consumption [dana], a broker of 
military labour, that is, a lineage head, proclaimed his status as a ‘Rajput’ by en- 
gaging in a series of matrimonial alliances with families both more and less pow- 
erful than he.'° This model of legitimising behaviour comes quite close to David 
Gilmartin’s view of the colonial-era ‘biraderi’ as ‘essentially transactional’. In 
both mediaeval and colonial cases, leadership may have been formally acknowl- 
edged in a ‘biraderi council’ or through genealogical maps, but formal recognition 
was not required as long as the transactions of rule successfully occurred.'' Lin- 
eages maintained their relevance as modes of social organisation and political 
legitimation precisely because of their flexibility. Scholars cannot read a premodern 
genealogical claim at face value, but they equally must keep in mind that at spe- 
cific points in time some people believed these claims to be statements of fact. The 
more powerful a ruler was on the ground, the more likely was his pencalogical 
claim to be believed. 

The relationship between the exertion of power and textual claims of right to 
rule must colour analyses of Panjab on the eve of British annexation, and particu- 
larly of the two terms misi and qaum, which appear most frequently in descrip- 
tions of social categories of this period. In English language texts, the term mis/ 
appeared first in late-cighteenth century travelogues and nineteenth-century histo- 
ries of the rise of Ranjit Singh, ruler of Lahore from 1799 to 1839. The social 
formation that mis! described emerged only in the context of local resistance to the 
last expeditions of Ahmad Shah Durrani in the 1760s, and accordingly the term 
does not appear with its social connotation in Panjabi texts before that date. The 
English accounts describe misis as political formations in which members were 
‘equal’ parmers, and as having been a natural extension of Sikh egalitarianism; a 
noteworthy exception appeared in W. G. Osborne's narration of resistance to Ahmad 
Shah Durrani’s expeditions in the 1750s: ‘The Sikh chiefs had been followed to 
the field by refations or volunteers, and not by hired retainers; they considered 
themselves as partners or associates in each separate enterprise, and regarded the 
lands acquired as common property, in which each had a share according to the 
degree in which he had contributed to the acquisition. . . ."'? More modem schol- 
arship has only begun to challenge the Sikh egalitarian meaning of misi estab- 
lished in the nineteenth century. J. S. Grewal, in his contribution to the New Cam- 
bridge History of India, asserted cryptically that ‘the ties of kinship among other 
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things’ became the basis for the formation of mus/s." Veena Sachdeva argued that 
the term mis/ had no consistent usage in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and that mis/s could not be treated as cohesive political units in the way that narra- 
tives of Sikh history have done to date. Sachdeva’s close examination of the Bhangi 
misi illustrated the ephemeral and voluntary character of political associations in 
the eighteenth century, and her treatment of the Nakkai misl is particularly telling. 
The Nakkais were actually two families, based in the towns of Gugera and Bharwal, 
who appear never to have cooperated for political ends and in fact often fought 
against each other; the term ‘Nakkai’ appears simply to refer to the region (Nakka) 
in which these two families operated.‘ The point to be drawn from Sachdeva’s 
work is that a group of people, usually Sikh, may or may not have deployed a misl 
name to describe their operative group in order to justify or legitimise a particular 
action of that group. In other words, a misi was normally a temporary combination 
of corroborated claims of descent, for example that Ranjit Singh was a son of 
Maha Singh, and of inter-family alliance, as in Ranjit Singh’s Sukarchakia misl or 
the so-called Phulkian mis/ which constituted the princely families under the pro- 
tection of the East India Company between 1809 and 1849. However, the ephem- 
eral nature of the term’s contemporary use and Ranjit Singh’s storied elimination 
of the misis should not weaken the social relevance of the term to the people of 
northern and eastern Panjab in the eighteenth century; the rule of Ranjit Singh and 
the events culminating in annexation required Panjabis to deploy other more use- 
ful social categories. 

The second term, qaum, while having a much longer lifespan than misl, has 
proven more flexible in its application. Dictionary compilers of the turn of the 
twentieth century clearly identified the term’s Arabic origins, but m dictionaries of 
both Persian and Urdu gaum and its plural, agwam, include ‘caste’ or ‘castes’ among 
the wide variety of English glosses: people, nation, tribe, family, race.'* Certainly 
these dictionary entries are products of their time rather than inputs; they follow, 
almost word for word, the efforts of Census Bureau officials to come to grips with 
indigenous terminology for social categories, as discussed below. Examining the 
contextual usage of gaum more clearly illuminates earlier usages, and for south- 
western Panjab the most useful text is Tartkh-e Jhang Sial’ George Hamilton, 
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while serving as Deputy Commissioner of Jhang District in the 1850s, commis- 
sioned this work, which he intended to provide some insight into the political 
organisation of the men who were the primary power brokers in his district. The 
author, Maulvi Nur Sial, focused on the succession of ‘rule’ (riasat) of his own 
genealogical thread (the Jalalkhanana) over Jhang District from its centre of power, 
Jhang town. Nur Sial’s elision of “Jalalkhanana’ and ‘Sial’ rai- 2s some concerns 
about the reliability of the text given its contemporary agenda; however, the inclu- 
sion of expansive, albeit incomplete, genealogical trees (nagsha-e-nasabnama) 
and attention to stories of origin provide the contextual content for examining the 
use of gaum. The beginning of the text introduces the phrase gaum-e-Sial, refer- 
ring to the family of the patronymic ancestor Rai Sial, who purportedly migrated 
from Jaunpur to southwestern Panjab in the thirteenth century. Rai Sial had three 
sons, Bharmi, Kohli and Mahni, whose descendants appear in the text as, in the 
first of the three cases, gaum-e-Bharmi or, more frequently, agwam-e-Bharmi, 
referring to the large number of genealogical groups linked to this ancestor. Each 
of the agwam-e-Bharmi, to follow our example, had its own patronymic ancestor, 
usually located between the eighth and thirteenth generation removed from Rai 
Sial. The names of these agwam-e-Bharmi were generated from the addition of 
the suffix ‘ana’ to the name of the later ancestor; for example, the descendants of 
Fattu were called Fattuana, from Mukhta Mukhtiana, from Raja Rajana, and so 
on, yielding well over a hundred agwam linked to Rai Sial.” The text then sug- 
gests at least three uses of gaum: first, the largest possible genealogical unit, ‘Sial’; 
second, a smaller genealogical unit, much greater in number, and with more im- 
mediate politica] relevance; and third, the three groups of agwam attached to the 
three sons of Rai Sial. The narrative of the Jalalkhananas as presented in the text 
shows how factions could develop along sibling or agnatic lines, although these 
factions were rarely if ever called agwam. The term gaum could describe many, but 
not all, of the units of political organisation that appeared surreptitiously in south- 
western Panjab in at least the nineteenth and eighteenth centuries, if not earlier. 
Examining the case of a single gaum illustrates more clearly the relationship 
between local and regional power and begins to expose the changes brought about 
through the colonisation process. The Kharal qaum organised themseives into two 
groups of families, Upera and Lakhera, of animal herders operating in the lower 
Bari Doab; they frequently clashed with each other and with their neighbours, the 
Sikh Nakkai families. Sources discussing Kharals in detail put the number of sub- 
divisions of the two groups between two and five, none of which appear to have 
cooperated for political ends.'* The more important group politically were the 


 Mauivi Nur Muhammad Chela Sial. Tarthh-e-/hang Slal. 1863. pp. 12-20 The author also uses 
gaum in the phrases ‘qawm-e-pemrar’ and ‘ag wam-evapet, suggesting the further flexibility of the 
term Tartkh-e-Jhang Sial, p. 4. 

™ The District Gazetteer of Montgomery District does claim that “enmity to the Srals was the bor 
of union among the Kharrals*, but this remark comes at the end ofa plot summary of the gisaa of Mirza- 
Sahiban which singles out the (Upcra) Kharals of Danabad as the social unit cngaged in combat, rather 
than the entire array of Kharal subdrvisions. Afonrgomery: District Gacetteer 1883—84. pp. 62-63 
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Lakheras, primarily because of their maintenance of contro! over the town of 
Kamalia, named after a fourteenth century Lakhera khan, and its hinterland. Kamalia 
was an important commercial center for grain harvested in the lower Ravi valley, 
and it also served as a stopping place for long distance trade passing between 
Jhang and Pakpattan. During the rule of Ranjit Singh the Nakkal Sikhs seriously 
weakened the power of the Lakheras in the lower Ravi valley, and it should not be 
so surprising to find that in October 1847 the head of the Lakheras, Sarfaraz Khan, 
rode as far as Pindi Bhattian to meet A.H. Cocks, the representative of the Resi- 
dent at Lahore who was scheduled to make the first British observations of villages 
in the lower Ravi in January 1848." Under British rule Sarfaraz Khan became a 
fairly substantial landowner, in some cases graciously consenting to pay the rev- 
enue of villages which would not agree to the settlement officer’s contract.” By 
the time the lower Chenab Canal reached the vicinity of Kamalia, the Lakheras 
were almost entirely landowners and therefore had access to cana! colony land. 
The Uperas, on the other hand, had chosen to maintain residences in the bar and 
had chosen not to extend the boundaries of their ‘property’ at settlement; more 
property meant payment of more land revenue and responsibility for tracking sto- 
len cattle in a greater area. Therefore, when the canal opened in the 1890s, govern- 
ment granted Uperas land as /ang/is, a status which became profitable only after 
the Uperas had proven themselves to be frugal and efficient cultivators (as dis- 
cussed below).”' The Kharal case illustrates two key points. By acting ordinarily 
in the role of the head of a ‘ruling lineage’, or to use Nur Sial’s term, as a ra’is, 
Sarfaraz Khan negotiated for himself, and by extension for his lineage, a secure 
place in the regional accumulation of political microprocesses that we call British 
rule in Panjab. Also, the crucial microprocesses were those that transformed Sarfaraz 
Khan from ra ‘is to landlord. 

The social groups represented by the terms wisi and gaum exercised a certain 
degree of power at the local level, but in the early nineteenth century they oper- 
ated, perhaps not for the first time, under the shadow of a larger political presence. 
As referred to earlier, Ranjit Singh coopted (as in the case of Fateh Singh Ahtuwalia) 
or destroyed (as in the case of the Bhangis) the avis/dars and lineage heads who 
could have challenged his legitimacy as ruler in the north of Panjab. In the south, 
where the population were less competitors than potential subjects, cooptation 
was unnecessary as long as lineage heads paid their ‘taxes’, which often amounted 
to an irregularly collected payment. For the local notable, the payment of revenue 
meant a temporary reprieve from Ranjit Singh’s demands for cash; for Ranjit Singh, 
the payment indicated submission to the throne. For example, court reports from 


” Political Dianes of Lt ReynellG Taytor, et al , 1847—1849, Allahabad, 1915, p. 433. Pindi Bhattkan 
sits approximately 10 km from the cast bank of the Chenab River, 35 km northeast of Chiniot, a total 
distance of 145 km from Kamalia. 

*For example, PAL, Revenue Deperiment Proceedings (hereafter RDP), File no. 75-77, 13/7/50, 
No. 201, M.P. Edgeworth, Commissioner (hereafter C) Multan, to P. Metvill, Secretary to Board of 
Administration, Punjab, 3 July 1850. 

2! Chenab Colony Gazetteer, 190-4, pp. 16-17. 
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Lahore referred to Muzaffar Khan, and later Sarfaraz Khan, as the ‘Nizam of 
Multan’ when revenue was about to be paid, and as ‘Nawab’ when Multan exer- 
cised independence from Lahore.” Ahmad Khan Sial of Jhang (of the Jalalkhanana 
gaum) posed an exceptional case. While the notables of northern Panjab appeared 
regularly at the court of Ranjit Singh, and the Nawabs of Multan, Mankera and 
other outlying areas never appeared m person, Ahmad Khan appeared sporadi- 
cally. Between 1808 and 1815, Ahmad Khan was responsible for paying the rev- 
enue of Jhang to Lahore; after 1816, Ranjit Singh awarded the revenue contract to 
others, usually Lahori subordinates. In 1816, though, Ranjit Singh demanded Rs 
100,000 from Ahmad Khan, even though he had formally separated Ahmad Khan 
from revenue collection, meaning that Ranjit Singh began to view Ahmad Khan as 
a military retainer rather than a conquered notable.” The ability of these individuals 
to pay Lahore’s demands suggested the local limits of their power, but the nature 
and frequency of their interaction with the court demonstrated the fluidity of their 
political subordination. British rule did not change this principle of political fluidity, 
but it restricted political claims to the local level and in the language of property. 


Creating Property and Elites During Colonisation 


From the beginning of British rule in Panjab, property generated political status. 
Archival records indicate that m the years immediately following annexation, the 
hangers-on of the Lahore court, demobilised soldiers and their successors gener- 
ated a flood of claims to jagirs and pensions; the quick rulings overwhelmingly 
denying or diminishing the amounts of these claims proved to Panjabis that mere 
association with the court or service in the military were no longer sufficient to 
produce political status.™ Instead, John Lawrence, as Chief Commissioner, in- 
tended the social landscape-clearing policies of the 1850s to replace courtly elites 
‘with landowning yeomanry and peasantry.” However, the rebellions of 1857 elic- 
ited a dramatic change of policy. As Andrew Major has argued, the British govern- 
ment sought to create a class of notables who were sufficiently elite, and who could 
ensure ‘law and order’ while crown rule extended over Panjab.* The requirement 
of sufficient nobility led Robert Montgomery, then Lieutenant Governor of Punjab, 
to commission Lepel Griffin to record the lineage history of those currently 


2 +LL.O. Garrett and G.L. Chopra, eds, Events at the Court of Raayit Singh, 1810-1817, Lahore, 
1935; reprint, Patiala, 1970, pp. 132 and 144, for exemple. Compere with Muhammad Sadiq Khan of 
Bahawalpur, to whom the court reports always refer as ‘Nawab’. 

** Garrett and Chopra, Events at the Court af Ranjit Singh, pp. 246 end 258; Jhang District Ganefteer 
1883-84, p. 36 
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befriended by the government, a document which ended up being published as 

‘Punjab Chiefs’ in 1865. Griffin’s explicit intent was to document ‘the Punjab 
aristocracy as it exists at the present day’, including narratives only of those men 
‘who possess, at the present time, rank, wealth or local influence’. Griffin’s vol- 
ume covered the aristocracy between the Beas and the Indus Rivers, and his plan 
to cover the rest of the province was fulfilled in part with the 1870 publication of 
'Rajas of the Punjab’ and with C.F. Massy’s Chiefs and Families of Note in the 
Punjab in 1890. In the same year Massy edited a new edition of ‘Punjab Chiefs’ in 
which the narratives in the first edition were extended up to the date of publica- 
tion, rather than entirely revised to account for the changes in families’ fortunes in 
the intervening quarter century. In 1907 Charles Rivaz ordered W.L. Conran to 
bring both Griffin’s and Massy’s work up to date, and H. D. Craik finished this 
work in 1909 after Conran’s illness. However, Conran and Craik did change the 
lineup of families in the two texts, now integrated into a single work, prompting 
numerous applications for inclusion in the new edition from families previously 
undocumented. Conran and Craik evaluated these applications with the assistance 
of a Committee of the Punjab Chiefs’ Association, meaning that the government, 
by the instrument of demi-official publications, had created an aristocracy which 
was, in Marx’s terms, not merely in itself but for itself.” 

While ‘Punjab Chiefs’ was in the process of unofficially gazetting the upper- 
most crust of indigenous elite, administrators at the local level used a variety of 
official methods to construct a network of petty notables and landowners loyal to 
the colonial state. In the colonial regime, a ra’is could invoke not only the lan- 
guage of ownership to exercise control over territory but also the language of 
lease, specifically the right to engage in rain-fed cultivation on designated plots of 
government-owned land. The government made such bar barani leases usually 
for one to three years, but often it repeatedly leased the same plots to the same 
people, creating a de facto ownership that could be revoked at the discretion of 
government. Malik Machia Langrtal, along with Ghulam Muhammad Deulatana 
and Ghulam Qadir Khan Khakwani, formed in 1882 what one officer called ‘a 
chain of able and loyal zamindars, stretching down the whole way from Sarai - 
Sidhu to the Sutlej’.* By 1891, however, the government considered awarding 
Machia’s lease to another lessee and offering as compensation the lease of a differ- 
ent plot of land which could have been converted to title if Machla put it under 
perennial cultivation.” Local administrators had cast some doubt on Machia’s 
willingness or ability to check cattle theft in the territory of his lease; such dubious 


"W L. Conran and H.D. Craik, Chefs and Families of Notes in the Puryab, Vol. 1, Lahore, 1909; 
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loyalty could not and in the end did not go unpunished.” But note that the conver- 
sion of lease to title, the real measure of power, depended upon cultivation and, 
implicitly, settlement. Machia’s claim to nobility meant little if he was unwilling 
to participate in the local government’s agenda regarding the use of property. 

The case of Dhara Singh, of the Gugera Nakkai family, provides another ex- 
ample of status becoming grounded in entitlement. During the rule of Ranjit Singh, 
Dhara Singh held in jagir land worth Rs 3,250 per annum. He raised a small force 
against the British army in 1846, and as punishment the British government re- 
sumed his jagir and paid him as compensation a pension of Rs 300 per annum.” 
Dhara Singh personally attended the Deputy Commissioner of Gugera during the 
Gugera uprising in 1857—58, fighting against many of the insurgents, providing 
testimony against those apprehended, and aiding the Deputy Commissioner ‘ma- 
terially’.’ Dhara Singh apparently proposed that his service be rewarded with the 
reassignment of his jagir, but the greater part of his jagir (Rs 3,000 of Rs 3,200) 
consisted of the town of Gugera, which the British were using as a civil station. 
The government of course could not approve Dhara Singh’s proposal, but they 
doubled his pension, making it in perpetuity as weil, and assigned him title to the 
two villages that accounted for the Rs 200 remaining of his old jagir. In theory, the 
rising value of land, especially land under cultivation, in the British property re- 
gime would make Dhara Singh and his family moderately wealthy and in high 
esteem in the eyes of the state.” 

Although the government did transform individuals into landowners, members 
of the Punjab Commission believed that the title of an individual was nested in a 
set of family relationships, especially as the post-1857 push to create a class of 
loyal notables confronted questions of succession and inheritance. In the United 
Provinces and in Panjab, British officials under the influence of the teachings of 
Henry Maine increasingly associated agrarian order with self-contained village 
communities, and especially with communities run by single lineages.“ C.L. 
Tupper, the most important compiler of customary law in Panjab, contended that 
‘communal’ or lineage rights would inevitably take precedence over those of an 


“OIC, Punjab RDP (Revenue) 2A Nov. 1893, No. 298, Lt Col J.B. Hutchinson, C Lahore, to 
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individual or a nuclear family.” Property in land could not escape the community 
without endangering its existence and, therefore, the stability of the agrarian economy. 
In fact, Tupper argued that the British system of law inherently promoted the emer- 
gence of individual interest in property, and therefore the British government was 
obligated to design a jegal system in Panjab which promoted communal or joint 
ownership.” Formal! codification of customary law began in the 1870s, but infor- 
mal codification in the form of judicial precedent had begun with cases heard by 
magistrates, district officers and settlement officers immediately following annex- 
ation. Administrators limited formal codification by geographic as well as lineage 
boundaries, so that, for example, ‘Muhammadan Jats’ of the central districts of 
Panjab were governed by customary law, but those in the western parts of the 
province could be governed by religious law.” Formal codification involved an 
administrator filling out a survey form in the presence of the elders of the lineage 
group under study. This procedure often raised questions that lineage elders had 
never considered, and many recorded ‘customs’ in fact had no precedent.™ Gene- 
alogies began to be submitted as evidence in civil cases, and magistrates found 
themselves having to consider the merits of conflicting genealogies.” Complain- 
ants even challenged the codified customary law, in one case appealing the deci- 
sion of a local magistrate who had actually written the code at the district’s most 
recent settlement.” Although Panjabis hotly contested the human content of lin- 
eages and the rules by which they were governed, the codes and court reporters 
from the 1880s onward suggest that both British and Panjabi recognised lineages 
as the foundation of arguments over transmission and mutation of property. 


Translating Panjab through the Census 


The increasing social and political importance of genealogical groups in the middle 
of the nineteenth century forced administrators to lay down more precise bound- 
aries between these groups and to explain the nature of these boundaries. To be 
fair, the government sought to allow Panjabis to identify themselves using their 
own categories, and this process resulted in the Census of 1881. Two smaller and 
less detailed censuses in 1855 and 1868 provided crude figures for the government 
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of Punjab. But these two did not distinguish the population beyond the generic 
religious categories of Hindu, Musalman, Sikh and Jain, and the government did 
not plan a regular census to follow 1868. The 1881 census was the first to count all 
of British India at once, pointedly connecting Punjab to its fellow provinces, but 
Panjabis remember this census for the report on caste written by the provincial 
superintendent of the census, Denzil Ibbetson, which has enjoyed numerous 
reprintings and continues to be the starting point for academic and amateur writ- 
ings on caste in Panjab.“' 

After the profession of ignorance with which apparently all nineteenth-century 
administrators were obliged to preface their most positivist writings, Ibbetson pro- 
vided a summary of the ‘currently received theory of caste’ and his own alterna- 
tive. The current theory contended that caste was peculiar to Hinduism, consisted 
of the four vama categories, and was perpetual and immutable. Ibbetson suggested 
that caste was a social rather than religious institution, that the varna categories 
were not universally applicable and hierarchised, and that caste was infinitely vari- 
able. Ibbetson had to revise the ‘current theory’ in light of the actual census 
returns, but he could not bring himself to discount completely the validity of the 
‘current theory’. Because the ‘current theory’ was grounded in Orientalist inter- 
pretations of Sanskritic texts, he presented the two theories as a historical narra- 
tive. For Ibbetson, occupation was the historical foundation for caste, as it was the 
foundation for class in England. In India, occupation became inscribed in reli- 
gious texts, and ultimately caste as a social order became separated from actual 
occupations. Conversion to Islam, therefore, had little effect on caste other than 
detaching it from its religious moorings; in the western and predominantly Mus- 
lim districts of Panjab, then, one found the ‘tribal type of caste’. And at this point 
Ibbetson’s prose began to unravel: 


Here the fiction which unites the caste, race, nation, or whatever you may choose 
to call it, is that of common descent from a traditional ancestor. In the main it is 
something more than a fiction, for if the common ancestor be mythical, as he 
probably is, there is still a very real bond of common origin, common habitat, 
common customs and modes of thought, and tribal association continued through 
several centuries, which holds these people together. But even here the stock is 
not even professedly pure.” 


In the ensuing paragraph, Ibbetson chose to call it ‘tribe rather than . . . caste’, 
but the short passage cited here enumerated nearly every term and basis for social 


*'Ibbetson’s report on the Punjab Census was published in 1883; In the same year, a reprint of the 
sections of the Census report deallng with ‘the Religions, the Languages, and the Races, Castes and 
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number four, above). Publishers in India and Pakistan have repnnted Puayab Castes rather than the 
other volumes 
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organisation British administrators ever applied to Panjab. Here British expecta- 
tions of a logical system, based on a limited set of principles and producing regi- 
mented sets of mixed or ‘pure’ groups, clashed with indigenous understandings of 
lineage which were responsive to fluctuations in political power and economic 
circumstances. Ibbetson knew enough to comment on the ‘mutability of caste’, 
but his quest for a system condemned him to centrifugal prose. 

Part of Ibbetson’s difficulty with Panjabi social life and ultimately terminology 
resulted from the limitations of his professional experience. Ibbetson joined the 
Indian Civil Service (hereafter ICS) in 1870, and his only experience before ap- 
pointment to the Census was as a Settlement Officer in Karnal District, across the 
Jamuna River from the United Provinces.“ Despite the similarities in social rela- 
tionships between herding and cultivating families in southeastern and southwest- 
em Panjab, linguistic usages apparently did not correlate in the same way. On the 
census form, Ibbetson created three columns, in which he wanted enumerators to 
report ‘original caste or tribe’, ‘clan’, and ‘got or sept’. Even before the forms 
were prepared, translation became an issue: 


In the east gaum is used for religion and zát for caste; in the west qaum for 
caste, zát for tribe or clan. In the east got is the universal word for tribe among 
the peasantry, insomuch that the Rájpúts call their royal races not Au/s but gots; 
everywhere it is used by Brahmans, Banyas and the like for the Brahminical 
gotra, in the west it is unknown save in the latter sense. As for the local term for 
smaller tribes or clans they vary almost from district to district and from caste 
to caste. After consulting Commissioners we translated our headings ‘usl qaum,’ 
‘rat ya firqah, ‘got ya shakh.’“ 


It seems that Ibbetson’s model for devising the form was the landholding Rajput 
class of the Gangetic valley, which would have returned rather neatly as ‘Rajput’, 
‘Chauhan’ and ‘Khichi’, for example. However, Ibbetson found that use of the 
word as/ with gawn prompted respondents to provide their most ambitious gene- 
alogies, many claiming Mughal, Qureshi, or Rajput descent. In much of Panjab, 
only two rather than three names were in use, so that in many cases respondents 
invented, guessed, or consulted Brahmans to fill in the got column.” Ibbetson 
actually chose to quote in his report some of the most damning criticism of his 
own form, submitted by E.B. Steedman, an ICS officer who had spent his career 
up to that date in Gujrat, Jhang, and Dera Ismail Khan. Steedman reported that in 
some cases ‘Rajput the “asl kaum,” sometimes “Syal” the clan, and sometimes 
Chachkana the sept or family, is entered in the first of the three [columns of the 
form]’. Steedman also claimed to know ‘exactly what answers an enumerator would 
get from a representative Syal zamindar. Question—What is your tribe (kaum)? 
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Answer—Bharwana. Question—What is your clan (zat)? Answer—Syal. Ques- 
tion—What is your family (got or shdkh)? Answer—God only knows’. Steedman 
in the end felt that the form sought more detailed information than the necessary 
‘Syal, Ghakkar, and Awan’: ‘I do not think much is gained by working out returns 
showing the total population of the Bharwdéna, Chuchkana, Admal, Firozal, and 
Bugdial families. There are no restrictions on intermarriage between members of 
the different families’.“’ Ibbetson rebutted Steedman’s criticisms by referring to 
the instructions that accompanied the census form, which suggested the second 
column be left blank if respondents gave only two names; therefore the blame lay 
in the hands of the enumerators, who demanded that all three columns be filled. 

Both Ibbetson and Steedman missed important points. Despite the almost lim- 
itless flexibility of the terms ‘Rajput’ and ‘Jat’, Ibbetson insisted that they be re- 
corded as the ‘as/ qaum’, the most inclusive of the three social categories on the 
census form. Ibbetson clearly attached a different status rank to these two terms, 
and his work suggests that the ‘as/ gawms’ of Brahman, Rajput and Jat were in- 
tended to map onto the varna or ‘caste’ categories of Brahman, Kshatriya and 
Vaishya. These latter caste categories had perhaps even less meaning for Panjabis 
than the former categories, but vama categories could be applied across all of 
British India. Ibbetson created the census form with the intent to produce informa- 
tion accessible to administrators in other parts of British India, and despite the 
efforts of respondents to prioritise their own names within the linguistic frame- 
work of the census form, he rearranged the information in the returns to suit his, and 
presumably the empire's, ends.* In an uncharacteristic moment of short-sightedness, 
Steedman’s closing remark about intermarriage contradicted the earlier portion of 
his response to Ibbetson. If Steedman’s prediction of the response of the ‘repre- 
sentative Syal zamindar’ were accurate, then the lineage name ‘Bharwana’, and 
not ‘Syal’, would be the most important social category. In fact, nearly all of what 
the British knew about the precolonial history of southwestern Panjab, in particu- 
lar Steedman’s work on the [880 settlement of Jhang District, suggested that the 
acrimony between the various lineages of Sials, Kharals and other ‘castes’ or ‘tribes’ 
had been a political reality, and lineage cleavages had a very significant impact on 
how people in southwestern Panjab adapted to colonial regimes of property and 
revenue administration.” 


New Terms and Changing Meanings after the 1881 Census 


Negotiations over lineage groups enumerated in the 188] Census remained impor- 
tant, as officers in other departments of government sought to manipulate Panjabi 
social categories in order to achieve administratively localised ends. The two most 
important cases are discussed here. First, while the census was underway, officers 
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in the Indian Army began to develop a recruitment policy dependent on what 
ultimately became known as ‘martial races’. In the aftermath of the insurrections 
of 1857-58, officers had sought ways to reward loyal Indians and to restrict the 
distribution of arms to Indians thought to be categorically disloyal. The Army 
began to permit recruitment only to those men deemed to be born into ‘martial 
races’, a policy given formal voice by Lord Roberts in 1890.” Such a policy required 
the army to ascertain and ultimately gazette races as martial or not. It is true that 
the term used here was ‘races’ and not ‘castes’, but the names recorded in recruit- 
ing manuals belie the semantic difference. Volumes titled ‘Sikhs’,*!' ‘Punjabi 
Musulmans’, ‘Pathans’ and ‘Jats and Gujars’, for example, divided the landscape 
into recruiting zones, usually employing district boundaries, and drew up lists of 
‘clans’ found in each zone. The clan names for the most part corresponded to 
those found under Ibbetson’s third column, ‘got ya shdkh’. Recruitment manual 
writers evaluated clans on the basis of physical characteristics, such as height, 
musculature and endurance, but more importantly they evaluated mental charac- 
teristics as well, such as intelligence, courage, perseverance, pusillanimity and, 
above all else, loyalty. Because nearly all of these characteristics cannot be quan- 
tified, officers never used data; therefore, evaluations were always relative, either 
to British soldiers or most frequently to other clans of the same martial race. The 
process of gazetting martial races did not entail creating new lineage groups; in- 
stead the Army created a new category, ‘martial race’, into which fell a select 
number of pre-existing social groups more or less fixed by the Census. The mate- 
rial privileges open to martial races meant that Panjabis were keen to achieve and 
protect their lineages’ inclusion, as Richard Fox has shown; Tat Yong Tan’s work 
on the District Soldiers’ Boards in the twentieth century has illustrated Panjabis’ 
awareness not only of the relevance of this new social category, but also of the 
distinct linkage between material wealth and the social status of army service.” 
Panjabis may not have created the social category of martial races, but they culti- 
vated it in order to distinguish themselves from Indians of other regions and to 
amplify their status in relation to their local neighbours. 

In the second case of creating a new social category, a combination of revenue 
and political issues drove members of the civil service by the 1890s to deploy with 
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increasing frequency the terms ‘agriculturists’ and ‘agricultural tribes’ in descrip- 
tions of social relations in central and western Panjab. As the Panjab and Indian 
administration became more concerned with the dynamics of rural indebtedness, 
particularly in western Panjab, the terms ‘cultivator’ and ‘agriculturist’ came to 
stand for self-cultivating petty landowners who, according to census analyses, 
organised themselves as tribes. Administrators had assigned these tribes political 
significance as landowners in western districts, and advocates such as S. S. Thorburn 
prompted policymakers in Lahore and Delhi to worry about the possibility of a 
dispossessed and disgruntled frontier.” In order to deny grants of colony land to 
indigenous inhabitants, whom the government assumed were inferior cultivators, 
the government had recruited ‘agriculturists’ from the central districts of Panjab, 
sometimes moving entire villages. Colonists generally produced cash crops (wheat, 
cotton and sugar) which, without ratlway transport to major urban markets, flooded 
local markets and drove prices down. Colonists had to borrow money to ensure 
steady cash crop production and found themselves, like the petty landowning ‘tribes’ 
of western Panjab, indebted to local moneylenders. For administrators, the di- 
lemma became one of how to keep title in the hands of the politically important 
petty landowning class rather than how to maintain a truly free market in land, 
which would have put title in the hands of financiers.” 

The government passed the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900 with the intent 
to limit the ability of landowners to realise capital through the mortgage or sale of 
land, and thereby prevent moneylenders from making loans to the landowning 
class. Instead it unleashed a mad scrambie to prove the inclusion of one’s lineage 
in the category of agricultural tribes, because property remained the key to politi- 
cal power, and advocates of the Act explicitly sought to exclude commercial and 
financial classes from power which would have disrupted the order established in 
the nineteenth century. As documented in most accounts of the effects of the Act, 
British administration of the Act’s provisions created among the gazetted agricul- 
tural tribes a new class of financiers, that is, persons owning enough property to 
engage in moneylending. However, the role of gazetting in the award of canal 
colony land in the nineteenth century had already brought Panjabis’ understand- 
ings of caste or tribe names as mutable social and political tools into the open. For 
example, ‘menial’ castes in Jhang in the early twentieth century began to ‘adopt’ the 
names Bhatti and Khokhar.” According to Ibbetson, service castes had erroneously 
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. recorded the caste name of their patrons as their own caste names, but in the 
twentieth-century climate of privileged castes and tribes, administrators viewed 
such returns less as miscommunication between census taker and respondent and 
more as the insolent opportunism of unpropertied classes.* In another case, 
colonisation officers in the Irrigation Department in Chenab Canal Colony in the 
1890s limited the grant of land to indigenous herders, known generically as jang/is, 
to plots of approximately seven acres per family, forcing them to become cultiva- 
tors.” After they had proven diligent cultivators on such miniscule plots, 
colonisation officers began in the twentieth century to reserve larger blocks of 
land for janglis.* As word of the privileged status of janglis spread, numerous 
individuals and families approached colonisation and district officers to make claims 
of jangi: status, a claim which would have been disadvantageous 10 to 20 years 
earlier. As British uses of ‘caste’ and ‘tribe’ for social and political engineering 
became more obvious, Panjabis had to make more frequent and Jess subtle public 
claims in order to take advantage of the mercurial needs of the British state. 


Social Categories and Property 


Negotiations between British administrators and their Panjabi informants over both 
the content and form of social categories such as caste and tribe suggest an histori- 
cal process of creation of colonial knowledge that resembled less a ‘dialogic pro- 
cess’ and more a multivalent set of locally focused transactions.” While British 
administrators developed categories such as martial races and agricultural tribes 
in order to exercise greater control over Panjab, the participation of Panjabis in the 
development and naming of such categories meant that Panjabis were quite aware 
of the stakes involved in the processes of knowledge creation and could act, within 
certain limits, to maximise their own or their lineage’s material returns on these 
processes. The generation of names for places (survey operations) and people (cen- 
sus operations) formed significant parts of those processes of conditional control 
and negotiation.” However, British administrators entered these negotiations with 
a notion of caste that fits remarkably well with George Lakoff and Mark Johnson’s 
idea of ontological metaphor: * ... viewing [caste] as an entity allows [the British] to 
refer to it, quantify it, identify a particular aspect of it, see it as a cause, act with respect 
to it, and perhaps even believe that [they] understand it’.® If British administrators 
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in Panjab developed a systematic understanding of caste that would be good for 
something, primarily political control, Panjabis fed and milked the system in pur- 
suit of the one thing that increasingly mattered at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: property in land. 

The cases cited above and the main argument about the negotiated creation of 
knowledge suggest a series of points relevant to histories of Panjab, of ‘tribal’ or 
pastoral areas of South Asia, and of caste in South Asia. The administrative need 
to square the richness of local information with imperial priorities required the 
production of a regional or ‘provincial’ level of knowledge that could serve as a 
translator, and ‘caste’ or genealogical naming was one of many categories of re- 
gional knowledge. Provincial administrators such as Ibbetson fashioned regional 
information for an imperial audience, while at the same time they had to translate 
imperial narratives of caste to scores of local census and survey takers. Transla- 
tion also took place within the region. British attempts to transfer the social mean- 
ings of caste from the settled parts of eastern Panjabi desh onto the unsettled bar 
of southwestern Panjab failed until awards of state largesse began to be tied to 
deshi caste categories. This pattern of privileging settled cultivating areas over 
unsettled pastoral areas appeared repeatedly throughout northern and central 
India. Caste, as distinct from tribe, became one of many administrative tools for 
the settlement of uncultivated land and, as such, allowed administrators of regions 
or provinces to communicate with each other. Region, therefore, becomes one of 
many analytical frameworks available to understand the history of caste in South 
Asia, and equally caste becomes a way to understand the significance of region. 


Caste as a social category 
and identity in colonial Lanka 
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This article argues that before the 18303, ‘caste’ m Lanka fell within the standard range of 
regromal variation found across South Asia. li was only after the 1830s, when the colonsal state 
decided that caste was not a legitumate form of social sient ification, that the divergence benreen 
the istand and matnland became marked in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
caste played litthe role ln coluntal discosarse, baat i remained important in socked lje and elite poitics 
Given the importance that scholars af India place an official discourse and policy for under- 
Standing identity forisation, the Lankan case has theoretical and comparatrve importance 


In recent years, the scholarly understanding of caste has been transformed by new 
approaches that treat it as an historical phenomenon rather than a structural feature 
of Indian or South Asian society. In the older debates, the focus was on establish- 
ing caste’s ‘correct’ or ‘authentic’ form within Indic civilisation. In these works, 
the history of caste since the beginning of British rule was often seen as an 
anomaly——‘real’ caste, in its ideal and authentic form, was to be found in the deep 
past, before colonialism and modernity. Anthropologists and sociologists in the 
immediate post-war period sought out rural villages where they could document 
‘traditional’ caste before it succumbed to the forces of modernisation. Many lively 
debates ensued, but the participants tended to see caste more as a rather ahistorical 
key to understanding ‘India’ than as an aspect of social organisation that was con- 
stantly being reshaped by historical events. In most late twentieth-century scholar- 
ship, caste was linked to village or district ritual and economic exchanges, which 
were often seen as expressions of Hindu values found in classical texts. Distinct 
regional patterns and modern developments such as caste associations were por- 
trayed as historical deviations from an ideal model. 

The existence of caste throughout Lanka, where Hinduism is largely confined 
to the northern and eastern districts, was noted by some participants in these debates. 
Louis Dumont, who linked caste inextricably to Hinduism, used the Lankan case 
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to argue that caste among predominantly-Buddhist Sinhalese could not be caste at 
all.' One of Dumont’s targets was A.M. Hocart, who made extensive use of Lankan 
evidence to formulate a general model of caste, which was based on kingship.” 
Most scholars, however, saw Lankan caste as a pale version of the Indian model. 
For Sinhalese, the primary difference was identified as the lack of a religious ide- 
ology that justified caste. As Patrick Peebles put it, castes in Lanka ‘are ranked. 
endogamous, hereditary named groups with traditional occupations, but there is 
no religious sanction for the caste hierarchy, and there are no Brahmins to inte- 
grate them. They are castes without a caste system.’’ For Tamils, caste was also 
said to be somewhat weaker than its Indian counterpart, mainly because the few 
Brahmans in Lanka had little social or economic authority. 

The newer and more historical approach to Indian caste is reflected in the re- 
cent syntheses by Susan Bayly and Nicholas Dirks, which provide narrative histo- 
ries of caste from the eighteenth century to the present.’ These works see regional 
and temporal differences in seventeenth and eighteenth-century South Asian so- 
cial organisation as too marked to be explained by variations from one ideal sys- 
tem. Noting that there was no equivalent in South Asian languages for the term 
‘caste’, which was first used by the Portuguese, they argue that it was under the 
British that, in Dirks’ words, ‘caste became a single term capable of systematizing 
diverse forms of social identity’.* Both writers, however, accept that many of the 
groups and social practices that came to characterise ‘caste’ existed before British 
rule, and that in some regions at least, Indian society was becoming more ‘caste- 
like’ in the eighteenth century. They also accept that notions of collective inequal- 
ity were widespread, and that this inequality could be expressed in various ways, 
including political or legal position, differential taxation, dress, food, occupation, 
religious practice and marriage customs. Early British accounts of Indian society 
reflected the diverse social practices found in the subcontinent, using the term 
‘caste’ in different ways and giving it various levels of importance. It is only in the 
1860s, with the beginnings of what Dirks calls the ‘ethnographic state’, that caste, 
along with religion, became central to an all-India sociology. 
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This article reassesses caste in Lanka in the light of these new interpretations 
for India. I argue that before the 1830s, both the social practice of Lankan ‘caste’ 
and its perception by Europeans fell squarely within the range of regional varia- 
tion found across South Asia. It was only in the 1830s, when the colonial state in 
Lanka decided that caste was not a legitimate form of social identification, that the 
divergence between the island and mainland became marked. The full signifi- 
cance of this change was felt only in the late nineteenth century, when the Indian 
state employed caste systematically in censuses, customary and criminal law, rep- 
resentative politics, race theory, and many other matters. The absence of caste in 
official discourse precluded its use in these ways in Lanka, but it did not disappear. 
Although it often remained in the shadows, caste remained important In social life 
and elite politics, and was not always ignored by the state. Given the importance 
that many scholars of India place on nineteenth-century official discourse and 
policy for understanding identity formation, the Lankan case thus takes on theo- 
retical importance. It serves as a South Asian instance of ‘caste’ under modern and 
colonial conditions, but where it was largely absent from state discourse. 


Caste in Lanka before the 1830s 


Social organisation in eighteenth-century Lanka varied considerably by location. 
A common thread, however, was the presence of ‘caste-ltke’ groups. In compara- 
tive terms, Lanka appears more caste-like than South Asia as a whole, in part 
because both of the island’s states made ‘caste’ groups central to their administra- 
tive structures. Moreover, by contemporary South Asian standards, the population 
was relatively settled and under effective political control. Although many Lankans 
travelled in order to make a living, they often did so as part of their state service. 

The predominantly Sinhala-speaking southwestern region, which was the rich- 
est and most populous, had come under Dutch control in the mid-seventeenth 
century. The Dutch, like the Portuguese and the Kotte Kingdom before them, used 
hereditary groups for purposes of labour mobilisation, economic organisation and 
taxation.© The majority of these groups became known as ‘castes’ in the nine- 
teenth century, but for administrative purposes the Dutch treated other groups, 
such as the Moors (Tamil-speaking Muslims), similarly. Although variants of the 
term ‘caste’ were employed by the Portuguese and other Europeans from the six- 
teenth century onwards, the groups covered by this term were variable, and there 
was little sense that they composed a ‘system’. At this time, the European term 
‘caste’ had the same flexibility as Sinhala words such as jatiya or Aulaya, which 
connoted ‘group’, ‘species’, or ‘kind’. 

The most numerous group in the southwest was the Goyigama (‘cultivators’), 
who probably made up a majority of the population and were considered the highest 
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caste by both the Portuguese and Dutch. Three other important groups were con- 
centrated near the coast and did not have service or ritual relations with the 
Goyigama. These were the Karava, Durava and Salagama, whose respective ‘natu- 
ral’ occupations were said to be fishing, toddy tapping and cinnamon peeling. 
They lived mostly in caste-homogeneous settlements, and their origins lay in im- 
migration from India between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries.’ This area 
also had another dozen or so endogamous groups of middling to low status, none 
of which were very numerous. At the local level many of these groups, such as the 
Hena (‘washers’), had ongoing service relations with other castes, whereby they 
were expected to carry out certain tasks on a regular basis. 

Obligatory government service was connected to caste membership but was 
not shaped entirely by caste. Some of the functional departments drew on the 
labour of persons from multiple castes, and others employed only some members 
of particular castes. The Dutch, like the Portuguese and Kotte states before them, 
sometimes intervened to change service obligations so that they better met the 
state’s needs. The Salagama serve as a striking example.’ Their original ‘natural’ 
occupation was weaving, but as cinnamon gained importance first Kotte, then the 
Portuguese, and finally the Dutch moved them increasingly into this industry. 
Although some Salagama continued as weavers well into the eighteenth century, 
by this time their ‘natural’ occupation had become cinnamon peeling. In this case, 
the state had a keen interest in caste boundaries. The Dutch devoted much energy 
to ensuring they had accurate lists of all Salagama men who were eligible for 
service, and continuously updated these lists to record deaths, births and persons 
reaching adulthood.’ 

The relative power and status of different groups was contested during the cen- 
turies before the establishment-of British rule. In the late seventeenth century, the 
Dutch appointed some Karava to positions of territorial authority, with power over 
village headmen in districts that included villages populated by different castes. '° 
By the eighteenth century, despite a suspicion that the Goyigama were less loyal 
than other castes, the Dutch abandoned this policy, and anewly-emergent Goyigama 
‘aristocracy’ monopolised the territorial posts. However, as the eighteenth century 
progressed, the aristocracy’s power was offset by the Dutch practice of bypassing 
Goyigama headmen and instead forging direct relations with non-Goyigama caste 
leaders, who contracted to supply the Dutch with labour and goods.'' Castes that 
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forged direct relations with the Dutch included the Hunu (‘lime burners’), who 
agreed to provide limestone; the Karava, who specialised in transportation and 
provided labour at ports; and the Durava, whose duties included work in the el- 
ephant trade. The most significant of these arrangements, however, was with the 
Salagama. In the late seventeenth century, the Dutch attempted to force them to 
gather and process as much cinnamon as possible, relying mainty on coercion 
applied through Goyigama officials. Salagama social status was low; the first Dutch 
governor described them as ‘a despised people among the inhabitants’. But in 
1708 leading Salagama headmen received the high-status title mudaliyar, which 
replaced their earlier title, duraya, which implied low status. Thereafter, the power 
of Goyigama headmen over the Salagama diminished. The fortunes of the Salagama 
varied in the first half of the eighteenth century, but after the 1760s the Dutch 
increasingly treated them as a favoured group in order to encourage their loyalty 
and industry. Their headmen received more and more power and their status im- 
proved sharply. By the end of Dutch rule, Salagama privileges included exemp- 
tion from the authority of Goyigama headmen, freedom from tolls at ferries, the 
right to engage in coastal trade, the free collection of Hambantota salt, and exemp- 
tion, except for the most serious crimes, from the jurisdiction of ordinary courts.” 

Other groups also improved their position during the eighteenth century. The 
Karava in particular, who had also done well during Portuguese rule, continued to 
make great economic and social strides.'* But while both Salagama and Karava 
leaders sometimes rejected the notion of Goyigama supremacy, they never re- 
ceived from the Dutch the right to display, through dress and retinues, quite the 
same level of social status as the highest Goyigama officials. Moreover, the 
Goyigama successfully resisted most attempts to put non-Goyigama im positions 
of authority over them. In 1746, for instance, the Dutch named a Durava to the 
post of chief of the Elephant Department, but after protests the appointment was 
reconfigured so that the Durava official did not have authority over Goyigama 
workers who also served in this department." While the Dutch exempted some 
non-Goyigama from Goyigama authority, they rarely placed Goyigamas in a posi- 
tion where they were subservient to other Lankans. 

At the local level, service and lower castes were subject to regulations on their 
dress, on the type of houses they could live in, and on marriage and funeral cus- 
toms. The Dutch enforced these restrictions, not out of any ideological commit- 
ment, but in order to maintain social order. But some groups were dissatisfied. In 
1759, for instance, some Hena appealed to the Dutch for the nght ‘to wear coats 
and hats for men and stockings for women, and to have the privilege of travelling 
in palanquins and of using umbrellas’.'’ This plea was made not on behalf of the 
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Hena as a whole, but for a particular community of Hena. It appears that such 
restrictions were a patchwork of local customs that varied from locality to locality, 
and which were applied differentially to various communities of the same caste. In 
other words, the details of sumptuary rules, like the details of service obligations, 
varied by locality. 

In the Tamil-speaking Jaffna peninsula in northem Lanka, which also came 
under Dutch rule in the seventeenth century, another group of ‘cultivators’, the 
Vellalar, was increasingly dominant, despite some Dutch efforts to balance their 
power with that of other landholding castes."* The Vellalar had a firmer grip on the 
peninsula than the Goyigama did in the southwest. Their power was maintained 
by government appointments and by the 1707 codification of a ‘customary law’ 
for the peninsula, which reflected a Vellalar view of the social order. In Jaffna, as 
in parts of India, some lower castes acted as servants or ‘slaves’ of the landholding 
castes, in return for a notional guarantee of subsistence.'? This was probably a 
rather new development; some castes that were previously in bonded service to 
the state seem to have become dependent on the Vellalar during the late seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Some middle-status groups, including artisans, 
also participated in Vellalar-centred economic and ritual networks, but other groups 
such as the Karatyar (‘fishers’) were outside these networks, and did not always 
accept Vellalar claims to superiority. However, the Karalyar, who like the Karava 
of the southwest had converted to Christianity in large numbers and had been 
favoured by the Portuguese, failed to better their economic position in the eigh- 
teenth century. It may be that the Dutch did not give them opportunities for mobil- 
ity because in Jaffna, unlike the southwest, there were other landholding castes, 
most importantly the Madapalli, that could be used to counterbalance the domi- 
nant caste’s power. 

The Kandyan Kingdom, based in the island’s central highlands, remained out- 
side European political control until 1815. Unlike in the southwest or the north, in 
Kandy the rulers themselves were part of a ‘caste-like’ entity.” The ideology of 
Sinhalese kingship held that kings should be Kshatriya. In the words of H.L. 
Seneviratne, the king ‘had inherent in him a ritually pure caste status, that both 
justified his kingship and demanded it of him’.' This idea had contributed to a 
long history of intermarriage between the Sinhalese and mainland royal families. 
In 1739, when the king died without a direct heir, his wife’s brother, who had been 
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born in southern India, assumed the throne,” The Nayakkar, as the new royal 
family came to be known, were an influential community at the court and in Kandy, 
the capital, but royal power was always dependent on the nobility, which was 
drawn from a Goyigama subgroup, the Radala. In the Kandyan countryside more 
generally, as in the southwest, the Goyigama were not only the highest group but 
the largest one. Except for the Nayakkar and the Vanniar, a regional landholding 
group found on the northern periphery of the kingdom, the rest of the population 
was subservient to the Goyigama. Some of these Kandyan groups lived only within 
the kingdom; others were also found in the southwest. Higher-level territorial ap- 
pointments were drawn from the Radala, a Goyigama subcaste, and subordinate 
territorial appointments were filled by other grades of Goyigama. 

As in the southwest, most castes had ‘natural’ occupations, but some service 
departments were multi-caste, and not all members of a caste performed the same 
duties. The officials who oversaw these service responsibilities were not always 
Goyigama—these appointments were sometimes made from among non-Goyigama 
groups that provided specialised labour service. Moors, for instance, were some- 
times appointed to head the madige badda, which was made up of Moors and 
Karavas, and provided services connected to transportation and trade.” None of 
these non-Goyigama officials, however, had autonomy approaching that achieved 
by Salagama headmen in the Dutch territories. In general, the labour and service 
burdens required of non-Goyigamas exceeded those required of Goyigamas. 

The general trend within Kandy in the eighteenth century was towards greater 
political and ritual integration of the kingdom’s population. As in some parts of 
India, there was less room for family or individual mobility in the eighteenth cen- 
tury than there had been in the centuries immediately preceding it.“ Moreover, 
the power of the Radala aristocracy increased in the late eighteenth century, when - 
it became increasingly common for one person to hold appointments over both 
territory and service. This centralisation of power was also linked to the recon- 
struction of Kandyan Buddhism in mid-century, which resulted in large grants of 
land to support religious institutions and a general tightening of the ritual and 
social order.* In 1753, a mission was sent to Thailand to bring the necessary 
number of monks to restore the xpasampada, or higher ordination. After a brief 
period when some non-Goyigama monks from the southwest received ordination, 
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the process was confined to the Goyigama.™ This royal decision had importance 
beyond Kandy, because it was resented by many Karava, Durava and Salagama 
laymen in the Dutch territories, who desired monks of their own caste.” In 1772, 
despite Kandyan opposition, an ordination ceremony for non-Goyigama monks 
was held in the southwest. Kandyan dominance of the sangha was further weak- 
ened in 1800 when a number of non-Goyigama monks and novices travelled to 
Burma, where they held an ordination ceremony that came to mark the beginnings 
of the Amarapura fratemity. From this point onwards, fissures within the Buddhist 
sangha followed partially along caste lines, though some Goyigamas joined the 
Amarapura fraternity, and doctrinal disputes also divided the sangha. 

At the village level, the late seventeenth-century account of Kandyan society 
produced by the British captive, John Knox, portrays largely endogamous social 
groups that were defined through land tenure, service obligations, and differential 
shares of status, honour and power.” As elsewhere in Lanka, there was no full- 
scale jajmani system, though in many localities certain groups performed a limited 
set of services in return for in-kind payments.” The state enforced rules that gov- 
emed status, including those concerning the exchange of food, dress, marriage, 
and other forms of social interaction. As Lorna Dewaraja has observed, the ‘length 
of the lower garment, the right to wear an upper garment, the forms of address, the 
prefixes and suffixes added to the names were all fixed by social usage’.” These 
distinctions applied not only along caste lines, but also within subdivisions of the 
Goyigama. Except on the kingdom’s northern periphery, there is little evidence of 
caste councils similar to those found in some parts of India. Nor is there evidence 
that any groups explicitly challenged Goyigama dominance in eighteenth-century 
Kandy. However, there were many individual violations of caste restrictions, for 
instance when a woman had sexual relations with a man of lower status. When 
there were complaints from the woman’s family, such incidents were treated as crimi- 
nal offences, but in their absence these irregularities were sometimes tolerated.*! 

The British took control of the Dutch territories In 1796, and the Kandyan King- 
dom in 1815. In both instances, they pursued policies they hoped would reinforce 
the existing social order. In the southwest, the British decided in 1797 to appoint 
only Goyigamas to territorial chief headman positions.” In this instance, the Brit- 
ish were following the Dutch precedent, but were more conservative than the Dutch 
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in assigning non-Goyigama officials powers that overrode the territorial adminis- 
trators. When the British sought information about Lankan social structure, they 
usually relied on their chief headmen, who naturally promoted Goyigama claims 
to supremacy. In 1818, for instance, the Collector at Colombo, in response to a 
query from the Commissioner of Revenue, noted that he had ‘spent much time 
searching the Dutch records, but have found nothing concerning the cingalese 
casts’. Having failed to find written documentation, he relied on ‘the most intel- 
ligent and experienced headmen’. The position of leading Goyigama headmen 
became stronger than it had been in the late eighteenth century, mainly because the 
British had concluded that they constituted a hereditary feudal aristocracy that had 
widespread support and respect among the people.” The British did, however, 
appoint non-Goyigamas to positions of authority as clerks, interpreters, translators, 
and even to high-level administrative positions within the ‘native administration’; 
and caste was not taken into account when the state awarded potentially-lucrative 
contracts to collect taxes or administer monopolies.” 

The British, like the Dutch, enforced a system of compulsory service, which in 
one form or another had been central to the political economy of the southwest for 
many centuries.” A minority of the population provided their labour in return for 
rights to land, but most men were required to work at particular tasks at rates of 
pay set by the government. While there was a correlation between the ‘natural’ 
occupation of a caste and the service required of its members, many individuals 
were by custom required to do their state service in different fields. The lower 
classes of almost all castes, sometimes even the Goyigama, could be called upon 
to carry loads and serve as general labourers. Other Goyigama tasks included ad- 
ministrative work, hunting elephants and dragging timber. The duties of the Karava, 
who were often labelled ‘fishers’ in English-language documents, included rowing 
boats and serving as carpenters, woodcutters and coolies. The British, however, 
devoted the most energy to ensuring that the Salagama performed their duties for 
the Cinnamon Department.” They enforced a Dutch regulation that dictated that 
the offspring of all unions where one parent was Salagama be required to work in 
the industry, and as late as 1827 they issued a regulation that made it a crime to 
encourage a Salagama to leave the island.” The courts heard many cases, some 
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brought by the Cinnamon Department and others brought by Lankans, where where 
the Salagama status of an individual was under dispute.” 

In this region, as in most of Lanka, some service castes were by custom re- 
quired to serve other groups on a regular basis. Although the British sometimes 
sought to enforce such obligations when they believed them customary, they never 
collected any information on this subject—magistrates had to judge each case on 
its own merits.” In 1830, some Panikkis (‘barbers’) sued some Henas, arguing 
that they should be compelled to wash their clothes.*’ The Henas replied that the 
Panikki refused to shave them. In response, the Panikki said they could not shave 
the Hena because the higher castes would then refuse to employ them, but that 
they were willing to pay the Hena cash. The judge decided that neither party could 
be required to serve the other, but in many places service castes were either willing 
to continue performing services or local conditions did not give them a choice. 
Most conflicts took place where a local service caste had gained enough economic 
and social status to see the performance of their ‘traditional’ service as irksome or 
demeaning. An 1830 petition from some Hena stated that ‘it is certainly a duty 
incumbent on all castes of people to serve the Government respectively according 
to custom, but the practice of compelling one caste to serve another is injurious.’ 

The British also ruled upon disputes concerning dress and the display of other 
public marks of status. James Cordiner, writing in 1807, stated that ‘Only certain 
casts are allowed to wear coats, to carry parasols, or to have servants attending 
them with umbrellas: and if any person should assume one of these marks of dis- 
tinction, to which he is not entitled by his birth or office, a mob would immedi- 
ately surround him, and carry him as a criminal before the nearest magistrate’ .*’ 
Most of these conflicts pitted Goyigamas, Karavas or Duravas against service 
castes. Many disputes focused on the dress wom by Hena men at formal occa- 
sions. An 1816 petition, which protested a Karava official’s refusal to sanction a 
Hena marriage unless the groom took off one of his combs, mentioned two other 
recent disputes involving Hena ceremonies.“ The issue question was defined 
by the petitioner as to whether or not he was dressed ‘in the ancient custom that is 
suitable to his cast’. Six years later, in 1822, two Christian Goyigama successfully 
sued Henas for ‘having assumed to put on Ornaments and Dresses contrary to the 
usages and Customs of the Country’. In another case that same year, a Hena sued 
four men for stripping off the coat he had donned for his marriage, but the court 
dismissed the case because ‘the plaintiff assumed a Dress not consistent with the 
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privileges of his Cast’. But after around 1825 more and more courts seem to 
have refused to enforce these restrictions, perhaps because there was no authorita- 
tive body of knowledge from which they could judge complaints. In 1829 a peti- 
tion from Goyigamas and Duravas complained that the low castes had been for the 
past five years violating custom by ‘wearing jackets, gold and silver ornaments, 
and constructing tiled houses’.*’ 

Competition among the higher castes took different forms. Some non-Goyigamas 
tried to counteract Goyigama influence on the British view of the social order. A 
prominent early nineteenth-century caste propagandist was the Salagama head- 
man, Adrian de Abrew Rajapakse.“ He claimed that the Salagama had Brahman 
origins and that their status was similar to that of the Goyigama, but his campaign 
had much more effect on missionary and antiquarian accounts of Lankan society 
than on government policy. Public employment was another site of conflict. Sev- 
eral years after the assumption of British rule, the three Goyigama teachers at a 
government school attempted to get their Karava colleague dismissed on caste 
grounds.” Some three decades later, in 1833, the Governor noted that many non- 
Goyigama in the southwest were equal to the Goyigama in wealth and education, 
and that these castes believed they had fin equal right to public employment.“ 

In Jaffna, the position was somewhat different. In 1806, the British issued a 
regulation that gave legal force to caste obligations in the peninsula, where dis- 
tinctions in matters such as the sharing of food and everyday social interaction 
were more pervasive than in other parts of Lanka.” The Governor, Thomas 
Maitland, stated that the ‘right of servitude’ possessed by the higher castes was 
‘on the whole wise in principle and salutary in its effects’, because the reiationship 
included an obligation on the part of the higher castes to support the lower ones.” 
The British also enforced sumptuary rules. Low-caste persons could pay a fee for 
the right to wear ornaments and use conveyances on formal occasions. The Col- 
lector at Jaffna wrote approvingly that the practice ‘prevents persons from the 
inferior casts from infringing on the ceremonies and Distinctions of Respect due 
only to those of the higher casts’.© 

From 1815 to 1833, the British governed Kandy seperately from the rest of Lan- 
ka. As in the southwest, they continued the system of compulsory labour. They 
also enforced caste distinctions, including restrictions on dress, as part of their com- 
mitment to maintain ‘Kandyan law’. When headmen in Sabaragamuwa com- 
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plained to the British about a Goyigama woman from near Colombo who was 
living with a Batgam (‘drummer’) man, officials entered into a long correspon- 
dence to determine not only how such a case would have been handled before 
1815, but also what measures would satisfy high-caste sensibilities.” Another case 
from Sabaragamuwa, where a Batgam woman was living with a Rodi (outcaste) 
man, also drew the attention of officials.” In the end they decided to banish her to 
the southwest, as they could find no village in the Kandyan Provinces that was 
willing to accept her. There were, however, some circumstances that the British 
handled differently. In 1821, responding to cases where women had been killed 
‘under pretense of wiping off a stain occasioned by their having been violated by 
persons of a different Cast’, the law was changed so that these actions were treated 
like other murders.” 

Although the British relied mainly on the views of Radala headmen for infor- 
mation about Kandyan social organisation, they also made some tentative efforts 
to establish their own knowledge. John Davy, for instance, included a list of 
Kandyan castes in a book published in 1821.* His idea of ‘caste’ was quite simi- 
lar to the definition that became commonplace across South Asia later in the nine- 
teenth century, but in Lanka in general, as in India, there was no consistency in 
what groups were labelled ‘castes’. Before the 1830s, almost any group—includ- 
ing those designated as races, nationalities, or religions in other contexts—could 
be called a ‘caste’. The responses to an 1818 circular and the tables found in the 1827 
census illustrate how the early British notion of caste was variable.” On both 
occasions, caste was formulated differently in different districts, and groups such as 
Moors, Europeans, European Descendants, Burghers, Tamils, Sinhalese and Descen- 
dants of Slaves were found on lists; along with the Vellalar, Goyigama, Karava and 
other ‘castes’. At this time, in both India and Lanka, there were also many incon- 
sistencies in the use of terms such as ‘tribe’, ‘race’, ‘class’ and ‘nation’. Colonial 
sociology was primitive compared to the later efforts to standardise knowledge 
and objectify identities. When elites divided themselves into categories when peti- 
tioning the British, similar inconsistencies in nomenclature were evident.” 
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Early British ideas about ‘caste’ in Lanka were consistent with their impres- 
sions and actions elsewhere in South Asia. The idea that ‘caste’ was less important 
in Lanka was a later development, one which followed rather than preceded the 
changes in government policy of the 1830s. Lankan social organisation had its 
own distinct characteristics, but these differences fell into a range typical of re- 
gional differentiation in the subcontinent as a whole. 


Lanka and India: The Divergence of Colonial Policy and Rhetoric 


In 1832, British policy towards caste moved in a direction quite different from 
what was to take place in India. On the instructions of the Colonial Secretary, 
Viscount Goderich, the mercantilist political economy based on the mobilisation 
of compulsory labour was abandoned.‘ Goderich was acting on the advice of the 
special commissioners, W.M.G. Colebrooke and C.H. Cameron, who had com- 
pleted an inquiry into the colony’s affairs. The change was part of a set of policies 
known as the Colebrooke-Cameron Reforms, which were designed to bring 
‘progress’ to Lanka along liberal and utilitarian lines. In particular, they sought to 
change Lanka’s political economy from mercantilist to capitalist, in large part by 
creating a free, flexible and cheap labour market. From the reformers’ viewpoints, 
if caste was no longer needed for labour organisation, it was not needed at all. 
Colebrooke disliked caste in principle, calling it one of the ‘prejudices of the people’, 
and he argued for its non-recognition by the government.” Goderich agreed, not- 
ing that the system of compulsory labour was flawed in part because it had re- 
quired the government to acknowledge caste distinctions. It soon became govern- 
ment policy to not acknowledge caste. 

The new policy met some resistance when it was first proposed. In 1830, Sir 
Edward Barnes, the Governor, wrote that the commissioners’ criticisms were unfair. 


When we talk of caste and privileges arising therefrom we should do well to 
look a little at home. There are no situations of Headmen in this Island heredi- 
tary, no such exclusive privilege as appertain to a British peer who is born an 
hereditary Counsellor of the King and a Member of the Legislature, besides 
various other privileges.“ 


Barnes also argued that the government had not been bound by caste distinc- 
tions when making headman appointments. He concluded that ‘the subject of caste 
had much better be left to the progressive effect of civilization’.~ In London, 
however, his views were rejected. Colebrooke felt that ‘the headmen are in general 
strongly imbued with the prejudices of Caste’, and proposed that future appointments 
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be dependent on a candidate’s willingness ‘to discountenance the prejudices of the 
people’. 

Although in practice the colonial state never disregarded caste completely, the 
normative view that it was undesirable took hold quite quickly among many offi- 
cials. Many regulations and policies that took explicit note of caste were repealed 
or ignored. Kandyan criminal law, which included caste slander and took caste 
into account for determining punishments, was no longer enforced after the 1830s 
and was abolished formally in 1852." The government’s failure to acknowledge 
caste became, for many officials and elite Lankans, proof that they were promot- 
ing progress. In 1843, for instance, the 22-year-old lawyer, Richard Morgan, who 
later became the island’s Queen Advocate, argued in a debate on the composition 
of juries that ‘the toleration of caste is perfectly incompatible with the enjoyment 
of free institutions; it is opposed to the fundamental principle of the British consti- 
tution which declares that all men are equal’. In this same year, the jury system 
that had been in force in the former Dutch territories since 1810 was reformed, so 
that lists of jurors were drawn up by the juror’s choice of language (English, Sinhala 
or Tamil) instead of status.” Two years later, in 1845, a government circular or- 
dered that no official should mention caste in any public proceeding.” 

In India, in contrast, there was never any general attempt by the state to with- 
draw its recognition of caste. The muddle prevalent in both Lanka and India in the 
early nineteenth century continued largely unchanged in India until the mid-century, 
when the British, in Bayly’s words, ‘significantly expanded and sharpened these 
[caste] norms and conventions, building many manifestations of caste language 
and ideology into its structures of authoritative government’.” As is well known, 
British efforts to label, enumerate and rank castes had important political and social 
consequences.” In contrast, in Lanka caste was excluded from modern censuses, 
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and it was never used as a formal category in criminal law or in any structures of 
representative government. 

Why did British policy and discourse towards caste diverge so sharply from 
that in India? One factor was differences in political economy. In Lanka, only a 
small proportion of the state’s revenue came from taxes on land. From the very 
beginning of British rule, commercial monopolies and indirect taxes, especially 
levies on the external trade, provided the foundation for the state’s finances. When 
pressures mounted in Britain for liberal and utilitarian policies to be implemented 
in British territories overseas, in Lanka these policies had a potential to increase 
trade and thus the state’s coffers. In India, on the other hand, although libera! 
rhetoric was also employed in the early nineteenth century, the state’s revenue was 
heavily dependent on land taxes that extracted a surplus from farmers. For the 
British in India, the best way to maintain this flow of revenue was to buttress the 
established social structure by incorporating and often transforming status distinc- 
tions that formed part of the social order. There did not seem to be any immediate 
benefit from implementing liberal policies in ways that would be likely to reduce, 
not increase, the state’s finances. 

The British rejection of caste was also connected to changes in their view of the 
role of religion, race and nation in Lankan society and culture.” When the British 
objectified ‘caste’ in India, they configured it, in Dirks’ words, ‘in direct relation- 
ship to “Hinduism” as a systemic, confessional, all-embracing religious identity’ .™ 
By the 1830s in Lanka, in contrast, the British had identified the prevalent religion 
as a Buddhism that did not endorse caste. Colebrooke believed that the Buddhist 
abolition of caste ‘drew on them the hostility of the Brahmins, and produced the 
religious wars which depopulated the country and led to the settlement of the 
Malabars in the northern district of the island’.” From the 1830s on, most colonial 
discourse in Lanka portrayed caste as ‘social’ or ‘national’, but not ‘religious’.” 
Since the British always worried that undermining religion might lead to unrest, 
they felt more free about not supporting caste in Lanka than they did in India. 
Moreover, in Lanka the place of religion in the emerging colonial sociology was 
less central than in India.” After all, the ‘native aristocracy’ of the southwest, who 
the British saw as natural rulers, were predominantly Christian. The relative lack 
of emphasis on caste and religion was connected to yet another distinct feature of 
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the new colonial discourse of the 1830s: the British decided that Lankans, unlike 
Indians, did have a sense of history.” The colonial sociology constructed for Lanka 
thus differed more fundamentally from Indian models than the mere disavowal of 
caste. As the nineteenth century progressed, the greater importance of history, nation 
and race—and the lesser importance of religion and caste—was taken by many 
British observers and some middle-class Lankans as indicative of Lanka’s civilisational 
superiority compared to India. The journalist John Ferguson encapsulated this 
general attitude when in 1884 he noted that Ceylon bore the same relationship to 
India and the rest of Asia as England did to the European continent.” 


Social and Political History of Caste under Mature Colonialism 


Although caste was largely expunged from official and colonial rhetoric, and played 
a much smaller role in public policy than in India, it did not disappear. Caste 
identification remained important for many Lankans and continued to be signifi- 
cant in administration and politics, more so than an examination of mere discourse 
would indicate. 

In Kandyan areas ascribed status continued to shape many government ap- 
pointments. Throughout the nineteenth century and beyond most territorial chief 
headman positions were filled by the Radala, and the rest were held by other 
Goyigama or, in the north, the Vanniar.” When a new system of rural local gov- 
emment was introduced in the 1870s, the higher appointments were again con- 
fined to the Radala."’ Intermediate-ranking headmen were also drawn from the 
Goyigama, preferably from families with a tradition of government service. In 
1872, for instance, one official rejected an applicant for such a position because he 
was ‘not of good birth, that is, none of his ancestors were headmen under the 
Kandian kings’.” Non-Goyigama headmen were appointed only for non-Goyigama 
villages. They were called durayas, a term that distinguished them from the 
arachchis, the Goyigama village headmen. Although some non-Goyigama vil- 
lages prospered in ways that would likely not have been possible before 1832, 
there was less social mobility in Kandy than elsewhere.” The main Lankan chal- 
lengers to Radala supremacy were outsiders, including Sinhalese and Moor immi- 
grants from the southwest, who came to take advantage of economic opportunities 
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connected to the expansion of the plantation economy. Moreover, some govern- 
ment positions, such as the clerks, translators and administrators required for the 
district headquarters and courts, required education and skills rare among Kandyans 
of any caste. These posts were filled by men from outside the region, including 
non-Goyigama Sinhalese and Jaffna Vellalars. 

In Jaffna, Vellalar dominance remained strong, and the important territorial 
posts were filled by members of this caste. Unlike in Kandy, however, the state 
received many complaints that Vellalar officials ignored the needs of other groups.” — 
At times the British failed to investigate these allegations because it was felt that 
the policy of not recognising’ caste in public made such action inappropriate. Non- 
Vellalars were sometimes appointed to non-territorlal posts, but these appoint- 
ments in turn often generated protests from Vellalars, many of whom had taken 
advantage of the colonial educational system and were well qualified to fill posts 
in the bureaucracy. In the eighteenth century the Dutch had attempted to limit 
Vellalar power by appointing headmen from other landholding castes, but the British 
did not follow this policy with any consistency. In any case, in the course of the 
nineteenth century these other landholding castes gradually merged with the Vellalar.” 

In the southwest the social composition of the territorial administration under- 
went considerable change.™ Beginning in the 1840s, a number of Karava, Salagama 
and upwardly-mobike Goyigama were appointed as chief headmen. The ‘traditional 
aristocracy” had to compete with these newcomers, and many Goyigama headmen 
found themselves under the authority of a Karava or Salagama superior. This devel- 
opment, however, did not lead to the ‘fusion of the various classes’ that some offi- 
cials desired in the mid-century.” The ‘first-class’ Goyigama maintained their so- 
cial exclusivity, and contmued to exercise much influence. In the nineteenth century, 
virtually all low-country Sinhalese appointees to the Legislative Council and the 
civil service belonged to this group. Caste also remained important for the new Co- 
lombo-centred middle-class that emerged in the nineteenth century.” Non-Goyigama 
elites did not generally try to hide their caste status. Instead, they denied Goyigama 
claims to superiority. In the middle of the nineteenth century a number of Karava 
families from Moratuwa, just south of Colombo, challenged the social position of 
the leading Goyigama. In 1870, the most prominent of these families, the de Soysa, 
was chosen to entertain the visiting Duke of Edinburgh.” Among elites, this triumph 
was widely perceived as a Karava victory over the Goyigama. 
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From the 1860s onwards, elites employed print culture to make points about 
caste. The first extended debate took place in the pages of the Ceylon Examiner in 
1868.” It began with a number of letters about two pending appointments, one for 
Mudaltyar of the Governor’s Gate, the highest honorary title other than a knight- 
hood that was available for a Sinhalese, and the other for a chief headmanship in 
the Southem Province. Before the mid- 1840s, these posts had been monopolised 
by Goyigamas, but since that time they had been open to Karavas and Salagamas. 
Letter writers divided themselves into two sides, one which claimed that the gov- 
emment should appoint Goyigamas because ‘you cannot force the people to re- 
spect a man whom they consider their inferior in social position, however clever 
he may be’, and another which argued both that appointments should be made on 
merit and that in any case the Goyigama were not, by tradition, really the highest 
caste.” Correspondents soon lost sight of the original appointments at stake, and 
entered into a more general debate about caste. Their main concern was the rela- 
tive status of the Goyigama and Karava, though the position of other castes, and 
reflections on caste in general, also received some attention. 

A number of features found in this debate foreshadowed the periodic caste con- 
troversies that took place in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.” First, 
despite the absence of caste from colonial! discourse, there was a concern that the 
British might be fooled by inaccurate information about caste. Many writers on both 
sides of the debate claimed to oppose all caste distinctions, but argued that it was 
important that Europeans not be misled by their opponents. In fact, when appoint- 
ments were pending for positions that had previously been monopolised by the 
Goyigama, it was impossible for the government not to take caste into account, 
because ‘public opinion’ interpreted such appointments in caste terms. 

Another feature of the Examiner debate that proved to be characteristic of later 
exchanges was the use of a wide range of historical and etymological evidence. 
Some writers tdentified the ancestors of the Goyigama and Karava with particular 
groups attached to Vijaya, the mythical founder of the Sinhalese kingdom, who was 
said to have arrived in Lanka more than 2,000 years earlier. Other writers appealed 
to precolonial grammars, chronicles and other texts. Many correspondents also 
discussed Portuguese, Dutch and Kandyan administrative practice. Others quoted 
British authorities. Correspondents had no trouble finding evidence that supported 
their cases, or in discrediting the evidence of their opponents. One Karava, for 
instance, dismissed John Armour’s early nineteenth-century ranking of the 
Navandanna (‘smiths’) above the Karava by noting that he ‘had personal reasons 
for his partiality .... A woman’s influence over a lover is very great.” 
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Finally, the Examiner correspondents connected Lankan castes to vama cat- 
egories. One side asserted that the Karava were Kshatriya and the Goyigama Sudra, 
the other side that the Goyigama were Vaisya and the Karava Sudra. Some letters 
referred to other contemporary claims, for instance that the Salagama and Hunu 
were Brahman, and the Oli (‘dancers’) Kshatriya. Some of the these claims, par- 
ticularly those made by the Salagama and Karava, dated back to before British 
rule, but ft is not until the mid-nineteenth century that the varna status of different 
castes was used to produce relative rankings.™ Earlier claims to Kshatriya or Brah- 
man origins were employed to show that a specific group’s status had been higher 
in the past—they were not used to construct a regional caste hierarchy. The late 
nineteenth and early-twentieth century appeals to varna were influenced by main- 
land scholarship that made these categories central to Indian social organisation. 
Caste may have been largely erased and deemed irrelevant in public accounts of 
Lankan society, but the abstract idea of ‘caste’ was shaped by a wider colonial 
discourse centred on the mainland. One Examiner correspondent cited H.T. 
Colebrooke’s Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Hindus as his source 
for varna, and in later debates some Lankans referred to accounts of caste in In- 
dian government publications.” 

Caste controversies remained a periodic feature of public life for several de- 
cades after the Examiner debate. The Goyigama-Karava rivalry remained central, 
although over time publications appeared that supported the claims of many other 
castes. Although some publications were in English, most of the writing on caste 
was in Sinhala. The tone of many exchanges suggests that late-nineteenth and 
early-twentieth century caste controversies cannot be explained only by elite com- 
petition for government jobs—many of the participants in these debates felt that 
deep issues of status and worth were at stake. Sarcasm was sometimes employed. 
Even in the Examiner debate, which was relatively tame in this respect, a Goyigama 
writer noted that the only way one could support the Karava claim to Kshatriya or 
warrior status was to follow Darwin’s theory and say they had evolved from their 
assault on fish.” 

There was ofteñ a sense that it was in bad taste to speak openly about caste, and 
most polemical works were published anonymously. Other publications were os- 
tensibly not about caste at all. Historical and legal texts were edited and presented 
in ways that supported one side or the other.” Points were also made in the pages 
of the Journal of the Royal Astatic Society (Ceylon Branch). The scholar Pau! 
Pieris, for instance, published a photograph of a Karava headman’s tombstone that 
bore the image of a fish.” All of Pieris’ readers knew that the disavowal of the 
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label ‘fisher’ was central to Karava claims to high status, and Pieris’ contribution 
prompted a reply that argued the fish was a symbol! of royalty. 

Another indication of the social strength of caste and of its importance beyond 
family and locality was its continuing importance for the sangha. In the coastal 
regions of the southwest, non-Goyigamas often worshipped at temples where the 
monk was of their own caste, and disputes among monks sometimes reflected 
caste competition. At the island-wide level, sangha organisation also reflected caste 
divisions. The Siyam fraternity, based in Kandy, continued to restrict higher ordi- 
nation to the Goyigama. The other two major fraternities, both based in the south- 
west, were multi-caste. Leading monks not only participated in caste controver- 
sies, but they did so with the patronage of Christian caste-fellows. Weligama Sri 
Sumangala, a prominent Karava monk who in 1876 argued that the Karava were 
Kshatriya and thus superior to the Goyigama, had close ties with the Anglican de 
Soysa family, who were engaged in a fierce struggle for social status with the 
mainly Anglican Goyigama ‘native aristocracy’.” Similarly, Hikkaduwe Suman- 
gala, a prominent Goyigama monk who rebutted Weligama’s work, had earlier 
helped E.R. Gooneratne, an Anglican member of the aristocracy, write his contri- 
bution to the 1868 Examiner debate.'” Such connections are less surprising when 
one remembers that at least among elites, family ties were more common and social- 
ly acceptable across Buddhist-Christian lines than across caste boundaries.'*! 

Although the role of caste divisions in the sangha was significant, many Bud- 
dhist monks and laymen argued that caste was not endorsed by Buddhism.'™ This 
discourse, along with the liberal colonial one that also rejected caste, made the 
rhetorical rejection of caste distinctions respectable and contributed to keeping 
many references to caste rather elliptical. In practice, many monks and other Bud- 
dhist leaders did cooperate across caste lines. Hikkaduwe, for instance, had good 
relations with the prominent Salagama lay preacher, Migettuvatte Gunananda; and 
one of his most devoted lay supporters was N.S. Fernando, a Vahumpura (‘jaggory 
makers’) businessman.'” The identification of the Kandyan Buddhist establish- 
ment with the Goyigama, however, was never in doubt. In 1886, when a leading 
Kandyan monk rebuked Hikkaduwe for supporting the low-country fraternities’ 
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position on the proper dress for monks, he accused Hikkaduwe of betraying not 
only the Siyam fraternity, but his Goyigama identity.'* And at the tum of the 
century, when Fernando received an honorary title from the government, he was 
ridiculed by Battaramulle Subhuti, another Siyam fraternity monk and a well-known 
Goyigama propagandist.’ 

In the late nineteenth century, the attitude of some British governors and offi- 
cials towards caste began to change. In 1859, J. Emerson Tennent, the author of an 
influential book on Lanka, bemoaned that ‘the ascendancy of caste still exercises 
a baneful influence over the intellectual as well as the material prosperity of the 
nation.”'* But there is less liberalism in the 1880 comments of John Douglas, the 
Auditor-General, who noted that the new system of rural judicial tribunals ‘may to 
some extent be worked for the upholding of caste institutions and prejudices’. 
Douglas speculated that the tribunals would impose a different punishment on a 
Goyigama who slapped a Batgam than when the reverse was the case. Douglas 
continued: ‘No doubt this is wrong, but we cannot altogether overlook the deeply 
ingrained feelings of the native population on this subject according to which a 
lasting disgrace would be inflicted by the slap in the latter case, none in the 
former.’'™ The increasing conservatism of many officials may also be seen in the 
views of E.B. Denham, expressed in 1912: ‘However receptive and imitative 
the Eastern mind may be, it is still under the influence of thousands of years of 
prejudice... . Under the British Government every effort has been made to re- 
move the disabilities of caste as far as they affect the public life of the community, 
but it is not possible—nor is it desirable—to destroy all records of the past.’'” 

Arthur Gordon, the Governor from 1883 to 1890, was particularly well known 
for his conservative views. Encouraged by his Maha Mudaliyar, or head of the 
‘native administration’, Gordon adopted the pre-1833 view that the Goyigama 
aristocrat families of the southwest and the Radala of Kandy formed a hereditary 
nobility, and were the natural rulers of these parts of Lanka.''° Gordon was suspi- 
cious of Sinhalese officials who did not have this social background, and discrimi- 
nated against them when making personne! decisions. Although it was politically 
impossible for Gordon to express his views openly, they became widely known, 
and were resented by non-Goyigama elites, particularly the Karava.''' There was 
never any debate on rejecting the principle of non-recognition of caste, but some 
later governors also saw a reconstituted aristocracy as a useful conservative prop 
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for their rule. Henry McCallum, an early twentieth-century governor who may 
have been influenced by Lord Curzon’s policies in India, placed great emphasis 
on annual durbars for the low-country, Kandyan and Jaffna ‘chiefs’, who were of 
course required to wear their ‘traditional’ dress on these occasions.'? McCallum 
sought to use these men to offset the middle class. Like Gordon, he also favoured 
the Goyigama when making government appointments. 

Gordon's policies accentuated caste controversies among the elite—there was 
a flurry of caste polemics during his governorship. In the two decades after his 
departure, Sinhalese representation on the Legislative Council moved to the fore- 
front of politics.''? Before 1889, the practice had been to appoint only one Sinha- 
lese, and this representative had been drawn from high-status Goyigama families. 
When the Council was expanded in 1889, provision was made for a second Sinha- 
lese seat, but this was reserved for a Kandyan, who was invariably Radala. Karava 
and other non-Goyigama elites had since the 1870s expressed dissatisfaction with 
the Goyigama aristocracy’s grip on the most prestigious appointment open to a 
Sinhalese. In the late nineteenth century, whenever there was a vacancy on the 
Legislative Council, there were press campaigns that promoted the suitability of 
various candidates. By 1900, these were supplemented by public meetings. Cam- 
paigns generally pitted a ‘first-class’ Goyigama candidate against one or more 
non-Goyigama alternatives. But the Karava and other non-Goyigama candidates 
continued to lose out. Around 1905, Karava politicians increasingly adopted the 
language of liberalism and advocated introducing the electoral principle for Leg- 
islative Council representation. The Ceylon Standard, which often spoke for elite 
Karava interests, stated that the government's non-recognition of caste was mean- 
ingless so long as caste domination was maintained in the Legislative Council.'" 
The reformers believed that Karava candidates would do well in clections given 
that the franchise would be restricted by property and educational requirements. 
The traditional aristocracy, secure in their appointments, resisted this change. 

Even though caste was important in elite politics, McCallum was the only gov- 
ernor who spoke openly about it, and even he did so in rather abstract terms. The 
contrast between government policy in India and Lanka remained sharp. On the 
mainland, the British used the census to define, count and even rank individual 
groups. This Information was employed widely, in fields from representative poli- 
tics to criminal law. In Lanka, on the other hand, caste was never enumerated in 
any of the modern censuses that began in 1871. The compiler of the 1891 census 
noted that caste ‘was not included because it is not as important as in India and 
because it would have led the people to believe it was important, while the “de- 
clared policy” of the government Is to disregard it’.'!"* The government did not 
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even have an official list of castes. In 1903, when it revised its glossary of ‘native 
words’, castes were listed without their ‘traditional’ occupations.''* 

Caste was almost never mentioned in any judicial proceeding, and no legisla- 
tive or municipal government seats were ever created to represent a particular 
caste interest. There were few contexts where caste appeared in official records. 
Around the tum of the century some scattered information on caste was published 
in a few gazetteers covering some Kandyan districts, but in this region the British 
were generally content with making a distinction between the Goyigama and the 
rest, without paying much attention to the specifics of caste identity.''’ The only 
official publication where caste was mentioned on a regular basis was the Hue and 
Cry, a bulletin that was circulated by the police, which named the caste of indi- 
viduals wanted by the authorities.'"" However, unlike in India, caste was never 
used to identify hereditary criminal groups. Instead, legislation in Lanka followed 
the metropolitan model and identified ‘habitual criminals’ on the basis of indi- 
vidual behaviour rather than their membership in a criminal caste or tribe.'"° 

In public discourse, Lankan elites too were often reluctant to place much em- 
phasis on caste. There were no caste associations, though it was known that some 
organisations named after particular villages, towns, or interest groups spoke only 
or primarily for one caste.'” They represented their relatively well-off members, 
and did not attempt to promote the welfare or change the behaviour of ordinary 
people. Moreover, at the very top of the Colombo elite there was considerable inter- 
caste mixing at social functions, though the low-country Goyigama aristocracy 
usually remained aloof. The lack of vertical institutional links along lines of caste 
raises the question of how far elite conflicts reflected a wider sense of caste soli- 
darity. Patrick Peebles and A.P. Kannangara argue that these disputes were of con- 
cem only to a narrow social group at the top of the social order, and had little 
meaning for the bulk of their caste fellows.’ They point out that polemicists and 
politicians concentrated on issues that were of concern to elites who had common 
class interests, and who used caste to compete for social status. Their argument is 
by and large convincing, but caste debates may have had some meaning for at 
least some humbler members of the groups concerned. Although castes did not 
function as corporate bodies, caste links did play a role in patron-client ties between 
urban and semi-urban elites and those of lower economic status. In particular, 
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most Colombo-based elite families kept ties with the villages to which they were 
linked by kinship. 

Even though colonial policymakers generally took little notice of caste, it con- 
tinued to matter in the everyday social life of most Sinhalese. Many people changed 
their names because, in the words of one official, ‘the name is an index of respect- 
ability and position’.'” This practice was particularly common in towns and among 
low-country Sinhalese who settled in Kandyan areas. Petitions sent to the govern- 
ment after the 1911 census also point to a concern with caste status.'” One group 
of villagers, for instance, argued that their hamlet should not have been enumer- 
ated separately, but included as part of an adjoining village. Since the ham|st’s name 
implied that it was inhabited by low-caste persons. the villagers feared their sons 
and daughters would now have trouble finding marriage partners. Another petition 
was received from an individual who complained that the village arachchi had 
entered his property on the census return under a name that indicated it belonged 
to a Batgam. The writer claimed that this action was an attempt to disgrace him. 

As in the early nineteenth ccntury, higher castes sometimes objected when lower 
castes acted as if they did not know their place. In 1867, for instance, 48 Karava 
were arrested at Bentota for stopping a Hena wedding procession that was, in the 
words of a newspaper correspondent, ‘in the modern style’.'** Twenty years later, 
after a man died during a Goyigama attempt to prevent the male members of an 
Oli wedding party from wearing combs, one official noted that ‘these caste dis- 
tinctions were dying out but recently the high caste people have been attempting 
to enforce them, even by force if necessary’.'* In both the low country and Kandy, 
marriages or liaisons that violated caste norms could also lead to trouble.'* The 
Rodi in particular were held in widespread abhorrence and contempt. In the 1870s 
a Kandyan rural council proposed a local law that would have made it a crime for 
a Rodi woman to come into the presence of a Goyigama when clothed above the 
waist, and a 1905 commission examining Rodi education concluded that integra- 
tion was impractical and proposed providing separate instruction.'*’ 

This violence and conflict did not reflect the major caste cleavages among Sin- 
halese elites, especially that between the Karava and Goyigama. Most local con- 
flicts over status were between service castes and castes that sought to keep them 
in their place. Other affrays between castes, which were often set off by economic 
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'S SLNA 6/7783. F.R. Saunders to Colonial Secretary. 21 July 1887. For a similar view, sec John 
Ferguson, Ceylon in the ‘Jubilee Year’, London, 1887. p 367. 

* For examples. see SLNA 6/6665, G.W.R. Campbell to Colonial Secretary, 19 July 1883, SLNA 
6/1392. John Jeremre to R W Horton, 26 June 1837; SLNA 6/1794. C Bulk lo Colonial Secretary. 18 
Nov 1845; Meycr. flistoncal Aspects of Caste. p 25 

7 Wickremernine. Canservatrve Nature, pp 236-37 
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disputes, seem to have had even less connection with elite concerns.'* When 
caste conflict involved all social classes, it remained a local affair. When it had a 
wider spatial significance, only elites were involved. The two forms of caste com- 
petition usually failed to overlap. 

Caste violence was more common in Jaffna than elsewhere, especially around 
the beginning of the twentieth century.'” The point of dispute was often the right 
of lower castes to wear particular types of dress or to use certain forms of decora- 
tion, especially at marriages. In 1902, the Government Agent at Jaffna explained 
such disturbances as the result of ‘Vellalars resenting the adoptions of customs 
hitherto peculiar to them only, as of wearing jewellery, riding in carriages, using 
tom-toms at social functions etc., by the low-caste Nalawas and others, who have 
become rich and decline to follow the old “customs”’.'” In the nineteenth century, 
some non-Vellalar from Jaffna worked as labourers in other parts of the island, 
and accumulated wealth that would not have been available to them if they had 
stayed in the peninsula.'’' Not all these disputes pitted the Vellalar against lower 
castes; there were also conflicts between middling castes, such as the Karatyar, 
and low castes. Moreover, sometimes attacks were carried out by low castes who 
were still allied with the local Vellalars. 

Among Sinhalese, the availability of a Buddhist tradition that discounted caste 
reinforced the viability of the liberal colonial critique. It also made ‘modernist’ 
Buddhist activities attractive to upwardly-mobile castes. In Jaffna, in contrast, 
nineteenth-century Hindu ‘modernist’ movements were connected closely to 
Vellalar identity and dominance.'” As a result, there was less public space for 
caste competition. The periodic controversies over the presence of low-caste teach- 
ers and students in schools was another indication of the continued intense caste 
feeling in the peninsula.’ These disputes were fuelled not only by a reluctance to 
associate with non-Vellalar, but an idea that education was inappropriate for the 
lower castes. This issue remained prominent as late as the 1930s. 

The Vellalar were widely regarded as equivalent to the Goyigama. Indeed, until 
the mid-century Goyigamas were normally referred to in English by the term 
‘Vellalar’. It was also quite common to regard the Karaiyar as equivalent to the 


' Bastiampilial. “Caste in Northem Ceylon’. pp 51-52, Rohan Bastin, “The Authentic Inner Life 
Complicity and Resistance in the Tami] Hindu Revival’, In Roberts, Sry Lanka, Vol 1, pp 401-2, 425- 
26; H.R. Freeman, Administration, Report for the Northern Province 1911—12. Colombo, p. C4; J.P 
Lewis. Admemuistration Report for the Northern Province 1905, Colombo, pp. C18-C19, J.P. Lewis. 
Administration Report for the Northern Province 1903, Colombo, p D12,R W levers. Administration 
Report for the Northern Province 1900, Colombo, p. D12 

™R W levers, Administration Report for the Northern Province 1902, Colombo. p D9. 

M Freeman, Administration, p. C4. 

Y Dagmar Hellmann-Rajansyagam, `‘Arumuka Navalar: Relglous Reformer or National Leader of 
Eclam?’. JESHR. Vol 262). 1989. pp. 238-48, Bastin, ‘The Authentic Inner Life’ 

U Rastiampilal ‘Caste In Northem Ceylon’, pp 53-54, de Sllva, Social Policy, pp 189-90, Jane 
Russell. Comeunal Politics under the Donoughmore Constitution, 1931- 1947. Dehiwala, 1982, pp 
11-12. 
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Karava. A notable example of ‘cross-racial’ caste rhetoric is a long pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1890 by G.A. Dharmaratna, a Karava lawyer.'“ Dharmaratna’s attack on 
Goyigama dominance explicitly linked the Goyigama with the Vellalar, and the 
Karava with the Karaiyar. He portrayed his work as a response to a speech given 
by Ponnambalam Arunachalam, a prominent and well-borm Tamil civil servant, 
who in 1885 had declared to a predominantly Sinhalese audience that the Goyigama 
was the highest Sinhalese caste. 

These cross-racial caste links re-emerged during the first island-wide election, - 
in 1911, for the new ‘educated Ceylonese’ seat on the Legislative Council." This 
pitted Amunachalam’s brother, Ponnambalam Ramanathan, against Marcus 
Fernando, a medical doctor and leading Karava, who was trying to become the 
first non-Goyigama Sinhalese to sit on the Legislative Council. The franchise for 
this election was drawn narrowly— in the end 2,626 votes were cast island-wide. 
The campaign lasted nearly a year, and public meetings attracted many people 
who could not vote. Fernando's supporters spoke the language of liberalism, but 
Ramanathan’s campaign responded with accusations that Fernando represented ‘a 
pernicious caste clique’.'* Among the Sinhalese, Fernando received some support 
from the lower castes and Goyigamas who were on bad terms with Ramanathan’s 
aristocratic supporters, but Ramanathan not only gamered most of the Goyigama 
vote but also received Salagama support. By this time the Karava elite had become 
so powerful that many Salagama felt that an alliance with the Goyigama better 
served their interests. Only about one third of the electorate was Tamil, but 
Ramanathan won a decisive victory. This result flew in the face of the dominant 
British discourse on Lankan society, which consistently emphasised race or nation 
as superordinate, religion as secondary but significant, and caste as ephemeral. 


Conclusion 


This article argues that ‘caste’ in eighteenth and early nineteenth-century Lanka fell 
within the standard range of regional variation found in social organisation in South 
Asia generally, and that British perceptions of caste in Lanka and India were also 
similar. The history of caste in the two places diverges in the 1830s, when the British 
in Lanka decided to disregard caste in public. No such decision was taken in India, 
where caste, along with religion, was in the late nineteenth century objectified and 
used increasingly in administration and in politics. In Lanka, caste identity remained 
important in many contexts, but it did not have a significant role in a colonial dis- 
course that justified British power. Nor was it much employed in colonial adminis- 
tration. Caste did, however, continue to serve as a force in social organisation and as 
a mark of status in both middle-class and underclass life. 


"GA. Dharmaratna, The Kara-Gos Coniest with an Appeal to the House of Commons, Colombo. 1890 
'S Jayasckera, Social and Political Change, pp. 173-83; Lakshmanan Seberatnam, Ethene Attachments 
m Sri Lanka. Social Change and Cultural Continuity, New York, 2001, pp. 130-33, Roberts, Caste 
Conflict, pp. 169-70. 
 Jayasekera, Social and Political Change, p. 183. 
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What broader lessons can be drawn from this comparison between Lanka and 
India? One the one hand, this account does confirm the point made in much recent 
scholarship that colonial understandings were central in shaping modern South 
Asian identities. Present-day differences in standard ideas about caste in Lanka 
and India are not due to long-standing contrasts in social organisation, but can be 
traced to the consequences of different decisions about caste that the British took 
in the early nineteenth century, the so-called ‘age of reform’. Although the British 
administration in Lanka did not escape the late nineteenth-century colonial desire 
to build a more scientific knowledge of subject peoples, the absence of caste in 
Lankan colonial discourse was maintained. 

The comparison between Lanka and India does not, however, support the more 
ambitious claims made by some ‘postcolonial’ or ‘post-Orientalist’ scholars. Just 
because caste faded from Lankan colonial discourse did not mean that it faded 
from history. Caste continued to play an important role in social life, partly be- 
cause colonial policy did not always match discourse, and partly because there 
was a history of caste outside British concerns. There are some quite clear conti- 
nuities in caste competition and conflict between the periods before and after the 
radical shift in the colontal discourse on caste that took place in the 1830s. Equally 
importantly, it is possible to identify ‘modern’ efforts to assert caste identity that 
both reflected the new epistemological possibilities of imagined communities, and 
which ran counter to the dominant colonial discourse on caste, which denied its 
relevance for Lanka. This suggests that colonial discourse may not have been 
quite so all-encompassing an assault on South Asian culture as some writers, such 
as Dirks, suggest. Rather than seeing the modem objectification of identities only 
as facilitating imperial domination by colonising the minds of South Asians and 
enabling the destruction of ‘indigenous’ notions of ‘community’, it might be more 
useful to look at the objectification as part of a process of inserting some ideas of 
modemity into existing social orders. The new ideas were important not only be- 
cause they were tools for asserting power, but also because they were effective in 
resisting power, and because they were able to draw on non-modem (not necessarily 
anti-modem or even premodern) notions of community in different ways at different 
times. The modern idea of ‘caste,’ then, may well be an invention, but it is an inven- 
tion that draws from the past and has been used by all sorts of people for all sorts 
of purposes at different times. Much the same might be said about almost any other 
type of modem identity—nation, race, religion, or whatever — not only in Sri Lanka 
and South Asia, but elsewhere, in both the colonised and non-colonised worlds. 
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This article focuses on the history of the set of practices labelled jajmani These practices have 
been cited as evidence that a fundamentally inegalitartan spiritual principle could transcend 
and limit the economic domain That tdea underpins the belref that human beings must be 
grouped in mutually exclusrve ‘crvilisatrons’ Propected geo-politically, the ‘clvilisation’ is then 
endowed by Samwel Huntington with the Hobbessan, selfaggramdising traits of the naton- 
State | suggest that we eschew grand unifying pt inciples and try understand the meanings and 
motrves that generate the repetitrve patterns of meaningful interaction which we refer to as a 
‘soctaty’, a ‘social practice’ or an ‘institution ` 


Introduction 


This article offers a historical analysis of the debate stemming from opposed under- 
standings of a South Asian socio-economic institution and of its social history 
through the past few centuries. It focuses specifically on the economically, socially 
and ritually significant practices grouped under the label of jajmani and/or baluta 
system. These have been presented as exemplars of how productive activity can 
be organised on ‘non-economic’ principles, untouched by individualism and mar- 
ket rationality and determined by the fundamentally religious values of Hindu 
society. The misstonary-anthropologist W.H. Wiser is usually credited with 
the earliest formal statement on these lines.’ A year after the second edition had 


Acksowledgements: | am grateful to John Rogers for several careful readings of this article. Indrani 
Chatterjee also made some valuable suggestions The reports of four anonymous referees contalned 
many usefol comments and corrections The usual disclaimer holds. ] have translated all the cita- 
tions from Indian4danguage sources used tn this article 
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appeared in 1958, the entire religious formulation was sharply criticised by Tho- 
mas Beidelman who argued that the system was maintained only by the exercise 
of the socio-economic power that arose from land-holding.* As we shall see below, 
the influential Louis Dumont, perhaps heedful of this critique, did not use Wiser’s 
description as evidence of the equalising role of religious incorporation: instead 
he cited ja/mani as evidence that a fundamentally inegalitarian spiritual principle 
could transcend and limit not merely the political, but also the economic domain. 
This is an issue with implications beyond the narrow worlds of Indology or 
social anthropology. While I do not intend to address this in the present article, the 
heuristic assumption that human beings must be grouped into large, temporally 
stable and mutually exclusive ‘civilisations’ is central to the thought of Dumont 
and his ilk. This guiding principle once admitted, scholarly effort then logically 
seeks to identify the unifying demarcating principle of each civilisation; and as the 
‘unique national spirit’ so popular in the nineteenth century fell out of fashion 
after World War I, the seemingly more benign, but still mutually incommunicable 
civilisational (or cultural) identity acquired a new prominence in the academy. 
Projected geo-politically, the ‘civilisation’ is then endowed with the Hobbesian, 
self-agerandising traits of the erstwhile nation: and this model found its populariser 
in 1996, with the runaway success of Huntington’s Clash of Civilisations? 
Returning to Dumont on jajmani, it becomes evident that the effort to deter- 
mine whether the economic (or political or any other mental construct) ‘encom- 
passes’ or ‘controls’ arises fundamentally from the drive to find a unifying 
civilisational principle. Economic success being permanently reserved for the West, 
something else had to be found for India; and what better candidate than Hindu- 
ism, broadly construed? South Asian society then had to be amputated to fit the 
Procrustean bed thus fashioned. Twelve centuries of Islam counted for nothing: 


It is in short a question of two societies [Hinduism and Islam] which were 
strangers to one another in virtue of the opposition of their values, although 
living cheek by jowl in fact, their association resting on a sort of tacit and 
reciprocal compromise. For their part the Hindus had to adjust themselves for 
long periods and over huge regions to political masters who did not recognise 
Brahmanic values, and they did not treat even the most humble Muslim villag- 
ers as untouchables.‘ 


? Thomas O. Beldelman. 4 Comparatrve Analysis of the Jajmani System, New York, 1959, pp. S— 
6. The historically uninformed nature of Dumont’s formulation was sharply attacked by C J Fuller. 
‘Misconcelving the grain-heap. A critique of the concept of the Indian Jajman! system’. In J. Parry and 
M Bloch, eds, Money and the Morality of Exchange, Cambridge. 1989, pp 54-55 

‘Samuel P Huntington, The Clash of Civilisations and the Remaking of World Order, first published 
1996; Indian Edition, Delhi 1997 

* Louis Dumont. Homo Hierarchicus The Cass System and Its heplications, Chicago 1980, p 
206 A point sharply made by Michelguglielmo Torn. Storia dell ‘Indra, Roma. 2000. pp x-xi. 
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This sweeping statement can only be made if we understand ‘society’ so as to 
exclude many of the transactions that people routinely have with each other from 
the ambit of this term. Such a formulation is an obstacle rather than an aid to 
understanding. Perhaps what we need to do is eschew grand unifying principles 
and try understand the meanings and motives that generate to the repetitive pat- 
tems of meaningful interaction that we refer to as a ‘society’ or a ‘social practice’ 
or ‘institution’. Nor should we anachronistically force these into boxes labelled 
economic/social/political/religious/etc. I shall now try and demonstrate this by a 
study of the links between the state, ascriptive status (‘caste’) and economic life in 
western India through the past three centuries. 

The first section of this article discusses the varying positions taken by major 
scholars on the issue before moving to historical analyses of two related institu- 
tions: baluta and jajmani. Baluta is used to describe a system in which specified 
goods and services were provided by hereditary functionaries to (theoretically) all 
the households in a given village community in return for equally specific pay- 
ments in kind (sometimes supplemented with cash) at the harvest and on festive 
occasions. Jaj/mani has entered sociological literature to describe the relationship 
between a patron household and individual servant households that supplied it 
(and others like it) with goods or services in return for payments at harvest and on 
other occasions. While some scholars have seen these as distinct from each other, 
others like Dumont have treated them as expressions of a single civilisational prin- 
ciple. I shall, however, use these terms as defined in this paragraph. 

The next part looks at evidences of the geographical spread and economic logic 
of the jajmani system in the twentieth century, and suggests that rent-seeking and 
the market were important determinants of its changing structure and regional 
prevalence. This section is followed by one offering a historical analysis of baluta 
in Maharashtra from the seventeenth century onward. It suggests that the practice 
was always fraught with conflict and provides evidence of its occasional break- 
down and re-establishment. It would follow, then, that the system may have re- 
peatedly come into being and disintegrated in different regions at various times. 
The last part of the article shows this process at work. The institution was little 
known in eastern Maharashtra and Chhattisgarh in the early nineteenth century 
when it was solidly established in western Maharashtra. But intensive local enqui- 
ries reveal that it was beginning to establish itself in the eastern region. After 
reviewing this case, the article moves to conclude that ba/wia was not a primitive 
institution, but one that was created by the state out of competition between spe- 
cialists in a commercialising rural society. Finally | must emphasise that this soci- 
ety was not composed of socially indistinguishable agents, each of whom was 
devoid of tastes, preferences and socio-religious ideas.’ 


3A spurious understanding of “economic agents” that | find sadly prevalent In some branches of the 
academic world. For a formal economic model of caste discrimination via social boycott. see George A 
Akerlof. ‘The Economics of Caste and of the Rat Race and Othe: Woeful Tales’. Quarterty Journal of 
Economica. Vol 9X4). 1976. pp 609-17. 
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Moving Beyond ‘Economie versus Cultural’ Explanations 


The ‘village servant system’ or baluta system (to use its Marathi name) and the 
jajmani system have attained a certain importance in social theory because they 
appear to exemplify the possibility of organising the division of labour in complex 
societies on principles radically different from those formulated by mainstream 
economics since the eighteenth century. It is for this reason significant In the sub- 
stantivist-formalist debate in economic anthropology, inaugurated by Polanyi in 
the late 1940s. But, as I have suggested in the introduction to this article, this 
debate has prevented us from examining a changing set of institutional practices 
on its own terms, and thus impeded rather than aided a historica! understanding of 
it. This was noted by C.J. Fuller some years ago. On the basis of a review of about 
a dozen twentieth-century village studies* and some secondary historical litera- 
ture, he correctly concluded that the concept of ja/mani as a ‘system’ is ‘predicat- 
ed upon a combination of historical inaccuracy and the ahistorical premise of un- 
changing “traditional” India’. He then suggests that his demolition might open the 
way to ‘a more productive analysis of forms of exchange in Indian society ....”’ 
This article aims at advancing that agenda. 

But the debate is also significant as it forms (in the work of Dumont) a central 
support of the idea that South Asian (or Hindu) civilisation is founded on prin- 
ciples totally different from those of the West, and that the caste ‘system’ is funda- 
mental to it. More recently, Morton Klass reinstated caste theoretically as the eco- 
nomic centre of South Asian society. He was satisfied that 


one may view the South Asian caste system as a crucial integrative feature of a 
particular redistributive economic system ... this is a stratified society: not ev- 
eryone has equal or even equivalent access to the basic resource—iand on which 
to grow a crop. And in this particular stratified society, we have observed that 
control and access is neither by individuals nor by households .... Rather ... 
the South Asian socioeconomic system is structurally inseparable from the “caste 
system.”* 


In this he was echoing the work of W.C. Neale who had already declared that the 


economy of India was built upon the joint family, which was generally able to 
satisfy its own needs. When the aid of a craftsman or a special service such as 
that of a watchman was required, the village provided it. Cutting across village 


“It may be recollected that the 1931 Census of British Indla and the princely states counted 696,831 
rurai setthements class! fled as villages. See Statuntical Abstract for Brinsh India-Eighteenth Issue, Dethi, 
1942, Tabie | A dozen is not an impressive sample of this diverse population 

"CJ Fuller, ‘Misconceiving the grain heap A critique of the concept of the Indian jajmani s stem’, 
p 57 

* Morton Kass, Carte The Emergence of the South Assan Social System, first published 1993, repr 
Deihi. 1998, p. 132 Emphasis added. 
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lines ... the castes provided a code of behavior governing the relationships’ 
between members of the various castes.” 


So perfect was the ideological integration that Neale imagined there ‘was no 
bargaining, and no payment for specific services rendered. There was no account- 
ing, ... and the whole produce was easily and successfully divided among the 
Villagers.’'° Contrast this to the reality of a North Indian village around 1950, as 
described in the memoir of a Dalit youth who grew up in it. He narrates an incident 
deeply revealing of the actual texture of ja/mani relations: his mother worked for 
eight or 10 Tyagi households. One of these was celebrating a daughter’s wedding, 
and his mother waited with him and his younger sister to clear up and take away 
the basket in which the guests threw their used leaf-plates and uneaten food. These 
scraps were her remuneration for the extra work. When all the guests had left, she 
asked for a leaf-cup of food for her children. 


Sukhdev Singh pointed to the basket full of soiled leaf-plates, and said ‘She is 
taking a full basket of food-refuse (juthan) ... and on top of that asks food for 
her children. Mind your status, O Chuhn! Pick up the basket and get out!’ 

.... That day the goddess Durga descended into my mother. I had never seen 
her thus before. She scattered the contents of the basket, and said to Sukhdev 
Singh ‘Gather this and store it in your house. Feed it to your guests for break- 
fast ....’ She took our hands and left, swift as an arrow. Sukhdev Singh had 
stepped forward to strike her but she faced him down like a tigress. From that 
day she never went to their door again and the custom of collecting soiled 
scraps ended in our household."' 


Economic and political weakness and social inferiority continued seamlessly 
into labour market settings: 


Most Tagas [upper-caste landowners claiming Brahman status] stint on wages 
for their employees. The reapers were desperate. After some protests, they took 
whatever was given and came home. Upon getting home, they grumbled or 
kept cursing the Tagas. But protest was strangled by hunger. Each year, there 
were meetings tn the [Dalit] quarter over harvest-wages. Participants would 
swear not to accept less than one bundle out of sixteen harvested But once the 


* Walter C Neale, Economic Change in Rural India, New Haven, 1962, p. 5 

P WalterC Neale in Kari Polany. C M Arensberg and H W Pearson. eds, Trade and market in the 
early empires Economies m history and theory, Glencoe, 1957, p 226 This formulation is contradicted 
by much of the rich ethnographic detail In the Wisers’ own account of everyday life in Karimpur. See 
William H Wiser and Charlotte Wiser, Behind Mud Walls, first published 1963; expanded edition 
Berkeley 2000. pp 40—43 

1! Omprakash Valmiki, Juthan [in Hindi] Delhi. 1999, p. 21. My translation An English translation 
of thls book appeared from Samya. Calcutta in 2002, and Columbia University Press, 2003. 
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work was done, their resolve evaporated: one bundle out of twenty-one was the 
best that could be got.” 


Neale’s ideas of harmonious reciprocity are a less developed form of Dumont’s 
famous understanding of South Asian civilisation over the past few millennia as 
being constructed on the foundation of a normative inequality—something radi- 
cally different from the allegedly Western norm of equality. In his view these rela- 
tions of service were the most deeply resistant to the modernising impact of the 
West: in the revised edition of Homo Hierarchicus, he concludes: 


in the caste system, profession is linked to status only by its religious aspects, 
and for the rest hinges on power, it has been possible for new neutral and urban 
professions to emerge, while the professions really relevant to the system (vil- 
lage specialities) were only slightly affected. At most it is likely that jajmani 
has become restricted to properly religious and personal services and has let 
escape some professions which it covered previously. 

(2) In the caste system the politico-economic aspects are relatively second- 

ary and Isolated. "° 


We may, in passing, notice that this assumes right away that ‘the caste system’ 
is something quite distinct from the ‘politico-economic’ and that a profession easily 
separates into ‘religious’ and ‘power-related’ aspects. These, as I shall demonstrate, 
are profoundly il-infonned ideas—and, given the publication of Fukazawa’s impor- 
tant essay in English in 1972," perhaps deliberately so. In part, this arises from a 
truly archaic understanding of concrete market phenomena. Dumont believes that 


In a market all buyers and all sellers are as such identical, each after his own 
profit, and needs are adjusted unconsciously, by the market mechanism. But 
this is not the case here [the Indian village]: not only are the majority of the 
relationships personal, but this is so in virtue of an organization which is to 
some extent deliberate and oriented towards the satisfaction of the needs of all 
those who enter into the system of relationships .... 

Whilst directly religious prestations and ‘economic’ prestations are mingled 
together, this takes place within the prescribed order, the religious order .... We shall 


= Ibid . p. 18; see also note 34 


" Dumont, Homo Hrerarchicus, p. 235 Dumont takes it in as a part of his sweepmg analysis of 
*Hindu’ Indla, He writes 


It has become common practice to apply the term “the pqusare system’ to the system corresponding 
to the prestations and counter-prestations by which the castes es s whole are bound together in 
the village. and which is more or less universal in India (p 97) 


H IIK Fukezawa, ‘Rural Servants in the Maharashtrian Village: Demiurgic or Jajman! system?’ 
first published in the ffitotsubasti Joi nal of Economics (1972), reprinted In The Adedteval Deccan 
Peasants, Social Systems and States. Dihi, 1991. pp 198-244 
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feel in the end that we are not in the world of the modern economic individual. 
but in a sort of co-operative where the main aim is to ensure the subsistence of 
everyone in accordance with his social function .... In the one case, the refer- 
ence is to the individual pursuing his own gain, in the other to the A/erarchical 
collectivity. ..."° 

The conclusion to be drawn from this for the ;ajmani system is that it eludes what 
we call economics because it is founded on an implicit reference to the whole, 
which, in its nature, is religious or, if one prefers, a matter of ultimate values. '® 


The above quotation assumes that markets can only function by erasing all 
identities in the marketplace. In fact, it is only under special conditions that buyers 
and sellers can really become anonymous and indistinguishable. As anybody (and 
especially a white anthropologist) who has shopped in a bazaar should know, buy- 
ers and sellers can find it advantageous to try and negotiate the best possible terms 
on a case by case basis, drawing information from signs of visible social status, 
including appearance, speech, dress, etc., to assess the other party. Equally, if buy- 
ers are not homogenous, neither are commodities, services, etc.: a vendor who 
sold at a uniform price could benefit from the ignorance of some consumers. 

Uniform prices for homogenous products emerge in mass markets supplied by 
machine production, markets where learning about the other party is costly, either 
in direct money terms (e.g., buying a credit report) or in terms of opportunity costs 
(e.g., losing sales while getting this information via bargaining or personal en- 
quiry). So the early Industrial Revolution and the modern city encouraged the 
emergence of mass markets where standardised goods were sold to a mass of in- 
distinguishable buyers. But efforts at discriminatory pricing immediately re-emerge 
when the individual transaction increases in size or when the cost of information 
acquisition and processing falls. Such individualised bargaining is almost routine 
in trade in ‘big-ticket’ items (e.g., ships, passenger or combat aircraft, or tum-key 
industrial plants) where a few agents, who have a lot of knowledge about each 
other, interact. Finally, as modern information technology reduces the cost of ac- 
quiring and processing information, even vendors of mass-market consumer goods 
in developed countries (particularly the USA) try and build up consumer prefer- 
ence data-bases and profiles. The simple anonymity and ‘no information except 
price available’ is a model that dominated Western consumer goods markets after 
the Industrial Revolution and up to the current infotech revolution which has sub- 
stantially eroded it.” It should not be expected to shed much light on economic 


H Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus, p. 105 

* ibid . pp. 105-6. 

7 For a lucid survey of the field of the economics of information, see Joseph Stiglitz, "The 
Contributions of the Economics of Information to Twentketh Century Economics’ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. 115(4), 2000, pp 1441-78. For a survey of managerial hierarchies and the impact of 
recent changes in market structures, see N.R Lamoreaux D.M G, Raffand P Temin, “Beyond Markets 
and Hierarchies: Towerd a New Synthesis of American Business I listory’. American Historical Revienr. 
Vol. 108(2), 2003, pp. 421-29. 
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relations in typical South Asian rural situations of repeated interactions between a 
small number of transactors with a great deal of time on their hands. 

In fact, discriminatory pricing based on social or other distinctions is advanta- 
geous if it allows one participant to appropriate some or all of the consumer sur- 
plus resulting from the transaction. A.C. Pigou in 1920 had already considered 
how discriminatory pricing might operate if agents could be grouped into sets 
distinguished ‘by some practicable mark’. He also thought that even in the ab- 
sence of such a mark, it might be possible to establish ‘ideal discrimination’ by 
detailed separate bargaining with every separate customer.'* Needless to say, both 
these strategies are found in South Asian market settings, precisely because the 
limited communications infrastructure limits the size of the market and almost 
makes information a free good: people have grown up together and effortlessly 
know a great deal about each other. 

Moving on to another aspect of jajmani: the sharing systems and payments in 
kind that lead Dumont to imagine that the village is ‘a sort of co-operative ....°!° 
These systems of payment are easily amenable to economic explanation: they both 
provide incentives and spread the risks resulting from unpredictable fluctuations 
in yields and prices. But let us return to Dumont: 


What is the principle behind what is called the jajmani system? In the first 
place it makes use of hereditary personal relationships to express the division 
of labour: each family has a family of specialists at its disposal for each special- 
ized task. Secondly, it regulates prestations and counter-prestations in a way 
which accords with custom: for the usual tasks, repayment is kind: it is not 
made individually for each particular prestation but is spread over the whole 
year, as is natural for a permanent relationship in an agricultural setting .... A 
fact which underlines the limited but effective solidarity which is thus set up 
between Jajman and praja is that in many regions those who are considered the 
main servants of the village enjoy an allotment of land from a communal! fund 
set apart by their patrons. 

It is here that the division of labour that forms an integral part of the caste 
system, may be most clearly understood. ” 


I cannot claim to be the first to say that the above-quoted passage is full of misun- 
derstandings. First of all, the division of labour existed, and exists, independently 
of these dyadic relations—this ìs evidenced by the easy replacement of hereditary 
specialists occasioned by disputes, emigration, etc. Clearly then, the division 
of labour arises from the economic efficiency of specialisation in most occupa- 
tions: specialists usually do a better job. Secondly, the quantum of prestation (or 


'" A.C. Pigou, The Economics of Welfare, London, 1920, pp 244~45. For evidence see Lamoremx 
et al. ‘Beyond Markets’, p 419. 
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payment) is seen by Dumont as practically fixed by immutable custom— but cus- 
tom (as we shall see below) is continually contested and re-made by cheating, 
evasion, flight and violence deployed by both villagers and superior authorities. 
Finally, the allocation of land to village servants was not done by their ‘patrons’ 
but by extra-village authorities, typically the patrimonial State. I must remark that 
the division of labour is accepted uncritically by Dumont—yet his schema does 
not require any division of economic functions—only of the polluting functions, 
which must be relegated to specialists, regardless of cost. If we admit additional 
division of labour aimed at securing higher productivity, we have already admit- - 
ted economic considerations into the model of professional specialisation. 

Furthermore, the covert presence (and periodic overt deployment) of coercion 
implies that organisations are held together by something more than an unques- 
tioning cooperative orientation to the fundamental values of the community. Again, 
even if there is a general societal consensus around the idea of hierarchy, this by 
no means precludes efforts at changing the individual agent’s rank in it; and since 
the upward movement of some is equivalent to the downward displacement of 
others, such differences can only be settled by the deployment of socio-economic 
resources-——expended in the means of coercion or the accessories of status-building. 
In short, the presence of hierarchical organisations does not exclude the possibil- 
ity of individuals nonetheless pursuing their own ends by the deployment of re- 
sources calculated as adequate to their ends; which is to say, it does not exclude 
either individualistic rationality or calculation. If | may digress, | can also point 
out that Dumont (and others) were theorising in the twentieth century when eco- 
nomic activity, far from being conducted between myriads of atomised, anony- 
mous individuals, was largely ordered by complex and hierarchical corporate 
organisations which engaged strategically with each other, and which were in prac- 
tice constituted of numerous small-scale entities with their own unwritten norms 
and customs.”’ But this has not precluded maximising behaviour by individuals 
within the setting of targeted discrimination by groups either.” So, to conclude, 
there is nothing about the observable functioning of village service institutions 
that requires us to turn to the allegedly eternal religious foundations of Indian 
civilisation for an explanation. 


Did Jajmani Have a History? 


For Dumont, ja/mani like the Hindu tradition was practically timeless—it had no 
history. His source, W.H. Wiser thought it had a history, and so have several later 
scholars. Wiser, who studied a solitary north Indian village from the 1920s, is 
usually credited with being the first scholar to formulate the idea of ja/mani as an 
organised system, and one with ancient roots in Indic civilisation. But unlike 


“TT allude, of course, to the large multinational corporatron with its multiple workplaces and tens of 
thousands of employces 

P G.A Akerlofand R E. Kranton. ‘Economics and identity’, Quarterly Journal af Economics. Vol 
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Dumont, Wiser believed that what he described in Karimpur was a relic of an 
ancient social organisation, and therefore quite recent. In 1958, he wrote - 


The Hindu Jajmani System as it stands today in Karimpur is a disintegrated 
form of the ancient Village Commune. 

The Hindu Jajmani System as it stands today in Karimpur is ancient in that 
it recognizes the claims of the different occupational groups to a share of the 
earings of the village as a whole, but it is not ancient in its detailed form as 
described in the preceding pages.” 


Clearly, Wiser believed that something approximating to the western Indian 
baluta system had existed almost until his arrival: this had then disintegrated to 
generate jajmani. In this respect he would agree with Peter Mayer, whose detailed 
analysis of the evidence on /a/mani in English-language sources was published in 
1993. Mayer traced the earliest English mention of jajmani to Yule and Burnell’s 
Hobson-Jobson of 1855. A complete description of a dyadic relationship akin to 
that depicted by Wiser was found in E.A.H. Blunt’s Census Report of 1911 for the 
United Provinces. Mayer also presented a novel view of jajman:—he saw it as the 
reaction by various service groups to new opportunities and pressures arising out 
of British rule and associated changes in the urban and rural economies. Notably, 
he saw it as resulting from the accelerated break-up of collective village tenures in 
which the landholding body collectively paid the land tax and regulated the scr- 
vices of the various village servants. The ‘exclusive right to serve individual fami- 
lies of patrons’ that came to be called jajmani (he speculatively suggests) may 
have originated no later than the settlement of British civil servants and others in 
the towns of north India.” He is also at pains to confine it to Northern India, and 
to distinguish it and its precursors from the village servant systems of the Indian 
peninsula. He concludes that /a/mani ‘was probably in widespread existence in 
Uttar Pradesh for less than thirty years when Blunt first described it in 191 1°.” 

Blunt continued to examine the issue of caste though subsequent decades. He 
concluded that occupational castes, some of whom exercised traditional claims 
upon jajmans, actually originated in artisanal! guilds of the first millennium cE, 
and would, in the twentieth century, move towards rade unionism irrespective of 
caste. An identical impulse created the trade guilds, the functional castes and the 
twentieth-century landholders’ associations and mazdur sabhas (worker's asso- 
ciations): ‘namely—the desire of men with common interests to unite for the pro- 
tection of those interests ....°% Thus the author of perhaps the only large-scale 
survey of caste in the middle Gangetic plains saw not merely jaj/mani, but all inter- 


“Wiser. The Hindu Jamani System, Lucknow, 1958, p. 108. 
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caste economic relations generally as exclusively economic in nature. The dis- 
tance of this from the Dumontian idea of the religious encompassing the economic 
need hardly be stressed. 


Migrants, Markets and Institutions 


Mayer's emphasis on the changing, regionally diverse and entrepreneurial nature 
of inter-household relations is well taken, and is supported by a valuable ethno- 
graphic source—the Report of the Committee on Customary Rights to Scavenging 
published by the Government of India in 1966. This committee corresponded with 
a number of State governments and also made local inquiries in many parts of 
northern and southern India before submitting its report in 1966. The ‘customary 
right’ described had all the features of what is referred to as jajmani. 


One particular scavenger acquires a right to clean such latrines, as against an- 
other scavenger. In smal! towns he is generally paid in kind (a daily rot) and 
some perquisites like food or clothes, etc., on some special occasion like births, 
marriages, deaths, etc., varying with the status of the householder. Often in 
bigger towns he is also paid partially in cash ... and in cities he is generally paid 
only in cash. It is said that in times of need they sell or mortgage their rights to 
other scavengers in the same manner as one does with one’s property.... 

where customary rights exist in the old form, ... the householder can change 
his scavenger only with the consent of the latter. In such cases the old scaven- 
ger enters into a deal with the new one who pays the former some amount ` 
according to the status of the householder. These transactions in common par- 
lance are known as the selling of a particular Brit. 


The status of human faeces in the purity-pollution schema must be obvious. If 
Jajmani was an institution designed to cope with this (and other) polluting sub- 

stances, it should have been present almost everywhere. But contrary to Dumont’s 
belief that ja/mani was ‘more or less universal’ in India, the Committee found the 
‘old form’ (or what anthropological literature described as jajmani) did not extend 
even to eastern Uttar Pradesh. It was found in the west and centre of that State, in 
Rajasthan, in Madhya Pradesh (excluding the eastern Mahakoshal—present Chhat- 
tisgarh—region), mainly in the Saurashtra region of Gujarat, in Punjab and in 
(predominantly Muslim) Jammu and Kashmir. It was also found (as a recent im- 
portation) in the Telangana districts of Andhra Pradesh and parts of Marathwada 
(eastern Maharashtra).”’ 

The committee-also sought to discover the origins of the system. It remarked on 
the fact that indoor latrines were few in the countryside and had usually belonged 
to people of high status who would not relieve themselves a/ fresco. These were 
cleaned by the village sweepers, who like other rural servants ‘had a claim in each 


7 Department of Social Welfare, Govt. of india, Report of the Comualttee on Customary Rights to 
Scavenging. New Deihi. 1966, pp. 2-3. 
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harvest. The quantity of foodgrains given to them was fixed according to the status 
of the Jajman. This type of Jajmani system still prevails in many areas. Apart from 
foodgrains and in some cases land, these artisans also got new or old clothes annu- 
ally and perquisites ... on ceremonial occasions like births and marriages and during 
festivals.’ The Committee plausibly suggested that wealthy rural households gradu- 
ally moved to the towns accompanied by their servants; the latter then sought to 
monopolise their patrons by the custom described above. Long-distance migration 
from areas where the practice was prevalent could also transfer the usage: thus 
numbers of Balmikis from western Uttar Pradesh and present-day Haryana mi- 
grated to the old Hyderabad state and divided the growing urban areas into beats 
held under customary law. Older local groups may have withdrawn or been bought 
out. ‘In Marathwada also there is no local scavenging caste except a few Muslim 
Sheikhs. Mahars do only sweeping work. Scavengers from North India purchased 
Brits from local scavengers (generally Muslim Sheikhs).’ It is evident that eco- 
nomic calculation was very much present in these transactions. Nor indeed was 
rent-seeking (and finding) unknown. In the town of Vidisha, Madhya Pradesh, 
there were 


only 18 Bhangis having Brit-Jajmani.... Subsequently it was revealed that 
all of them had employed servants, usually municipal sweepers not having 
their own Brits for cleaning private latrines. The latter are only allowed to 
take rotis from households served by them. It was alleged that if the cash 
income from the families served by a tenant scavenger was, say, Rs. 25 p.m., 
the :/Jagedar would give only Rs. 2 p.m. to the servant and pocket the rest of 
the money.” 


There were also entrepreneurs who acquired monopolies in newly urbanising 
areas. ‘These intermediaries or contractors by their shrewdness or cleverness en- 
ter into negotiations with new colonisers [developers] and set up new Jagirs.’ This 
was also a channel for the investment of capital: the buyers of brits in Marathwada 
were often financed by Balmiki capitalists in Hyderabad at high rates of interest.” 
Despite so much evidence for adaptation to economic opportunity, the Committee 
persisted in seeing disputes between householders and scavengers as a recent de- 
parture from traditional mutualism and ancient harmony. This was unsupported by 
any evidence: and in fact, as we shall see below, the earliest records of this system 
are records of disputes and conflicts. 

Much of the evidence here thus supports Peter Mayer’s contention that the 
jJajmani system was in many ways an innovation. Simon Commander, like Mayer, 
is skeptical of the cultural explanations of the relationships and prefers to view 
them as a form of labour relation, a type of piece-rated labour payment in kind, 
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which goes into decline in the later colonial era as a consequence of migration, 
rising prices and growing pressure on the land—a view not supported by the evi- 
dence cited above.” Mayer is, in fact, engaged in an attempt to portray ja/mani as 
a novel and transitional relationship of service and payment, one which lasted 
little more than half a century and whose rise and decay may both be located 
within the colonial era. He also confines his analysis to north India, deprecating 
the attempts made by Beidelman and others, including Wiser, to assimilate the 
north Indian dyadic relationships with the village servant systems found in much 
of southern and western India. Radical though Mayer and Commander’s critiques 
of jajmani as an ancient system may be, yet they join Wiser in subscribing to the 
village community and village servant system as an ancient functional organisation, 
whose origins are presumably lost in the mists of Time. The rest of this article will 
attempt a history of that organisation Itself. 


The Village Servant System from the Seventeenth to the Twentieth Century 


The late H.K. Fukazawa was perhaps the earliest scholar to attack the issue of 
baluta and jajmani in the pre-colonial period and to use contemporary sources 
rather than the conveniently accessible colonial reconstructions of the period.” 

He cogently warned that what is taken as traditional, or extant from time immemo- 
rial, ‘may actually have developed in the very recent past’. As Fukazawa’s ar- 
ticle is readily available, it is unnecessary for me to do more than list his main 
conclusions. First, he showed that the functionaries were maintained by the vil- 
lage as a territorial whole—thus conforming the ‘village servant’ rather than the 
jJajmani type of relation. He writes 


there was one baluta-watan for every occupation in a village. Division of a 
watan did not increase its number; each sharer of the divided watan was con- 
sidered to have a fraction of it. Moreover, what was divided was not the sphere 
of service but the emoluments from the watan. Therefore, in the process of 
division of a watan the related baluta-servants were not transformed from be- 
ing ‘the servants of the village’ to becoming ‘the servants of certain specific 
families.’”’ 


= Simon Commander. ‘The Jajmani System in North India’, Modern Aslan Studies, Vol. 17(2). 
1983. pp 283-311. 

“A much more complete account besed on an enormous range of sources was recently published 
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1997 In Hiroyuki Kotani, ed , Case System, Untowchability and the Depressed, Delhi, 1997. Very 
significant historical data supporting my argument is found in Masanori Sato, “The Chamars of South- 
eastern Rajasthan A.D 1650-1800’, pp. 30-53; H Kotani, ‘Ati-shudra Castes in the Medieval Deccan’. 
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But (Fukazawa continues) they were differentiated into those who held their 
posts as a patrimony (watan) and those who were sojourners without such rights. 
Second, there were Brahmans functioning as priests who had exclusive claims to 
serve specific castes, but not the village as a whole. These households could be 
seen as having a ja/mani relation to those Brahmans.“ Carnivorous villagers would 
have a jajmanı relation with the maulana—a functionary probably added in west- 
em Maharashtra under the Sultanates of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur (c. 1500-1650). 
Writing in 1819, Thomas Coats described this functlonary as existing in many 
villages. “The Mahomedan Sacrificer kills the sheep at sacrifices and festivals; his 
wages are a portion of grain and straw ...."?* H.H. Mann found the institution still 
in place a century later.” 

Fukazawa traced a reference to the village servant system in Max Weber, who 
had termed it ‘demiurgic’. Weber believed that Indian villages had allotted garden 
land and grazing common to ‘craftsmen, temple priests, barbers, laundrymen, and 
all kinds of laborers belonging to the village—the village “establishment”. They 
hold on a “demiurgic” basis; that is, they are not paid for their work in detail but 
stand in the service of the community in retum for a share in the land or in the 
harvest.” 

What these village-centred models forget is that the community itself stood in 
the service of a demanding and peremptory set of overlords. Arbitrary demands 
for money, labour service and produce were an inescapable feature of rural and 
urban life for most people. Forced labour for the needs of officials and other gen- 
try was a heavy and erratic burden, and much of the energy of ‘village servants’ 
was in fact expended in rendering this government service, so as to prevent random 
villagers being conscripted for it." This was evident when Sykes surveyed western 
Maharashtra in 1825-29, ‘[o]ccasionally the answer to my inquiries respecting 
the duties of the Mahrs was, that they were to do everything they were ordered, 
whether by the Pateel, the village corporation or by the governmentr’.” So for instance, 
when Nimbalkar of Karmalleh 


Y Ibid.. pp. 232-33. 
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had one of his pagas of horse stationed near Wangi, the Mahrs worked gratu- 
itously for six months in the year, in the stables; on the removal of the paga 
Nimbalkar levied a tax on the Mahrs, in place of six months stable work, but 
did not remit any of their ordinary duties. 


In another township, the Mahrs had earlier had the ‘specific duties of gratu- 
itously supplying all government officers who came into the district, and partly, 
also, the hill forts, with dry wood and grass .. 

These demands continued under British rule, ending pethaps only with the in- 
troduction of motor transport. Thus S.J. Thackeray, Principal Collector, wrote from 
Dharwad in 1824: 


As very few coolies are to be found here, and the class of Dhers and other 
Pariahs is quite insufficient to supply the demand, the Amildar’s peons often 
press into service men who have never carried toads in their lives until the 
officers of our Government impressed them. When two or three hundred coo- 
lies are required, and only a day’s notice is given for procuring them, the peons 
often seize upon inhabitants (with the exception of Brahmins and soucars [bank- 
ers]), indiscriminately drive them in a herd to the place of rendezvous and pen 
them like cattle until the arrival of the baggage. 


Thackeray sought to revive what he believed was old usage and issued a procla- 
mation requiring that: 


the village officer is on no account to press the ryuts [peasants] for coolies but 
is to procure them without violence from the lower classes of Bedurs, Dhers, 
Dhungurs and other similar castes accustomed to carry burdens. Should there 
be not sufficient number of such persons, the deficiency shall be supplied from 
the neighbouring villages.“ 


It is evident that the colonial administration was thus reinforcing and reviving a 
system of village responsibility that would in turn reinforce the ba/uta system. If 
the upper-caste villagers did not maintain an adequate number of village servants 
for such occasions, they risked being violently conscripted to replace them. 
Landless and poor households were often selectively burdened by such exac- 
tions. For example, in the 1820s groups of Bhil tribals were induced to come down 
from the hills and settle near the villages in Khandesh, north Maharashtra. Colo- 
nial officials believed that they would be Integrated into the village servant system 
and live peacefully thereafter as they had ‘traditionally’ done. The struggle over 
what was ‘traditional and customary’ now began, and the officer responsible for 


™ W.H. Sykes, ‘On the Land Tenures of the Dekhan’, Jonrnal of the Royal Aslatre Socrety. Vol. 2, 
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their resettlement warned that oppression could force them back into outlawry. He 
recommended that: 


Services expected to be performed by Bheels of the Plains in the vicinity of 
Hindoo Villages in consideration of grants of Land require to be more strictly 
defined. No Bheel should be compelled to labour or forced to plough for less 
than Hindoo labourers, or for less wages than other Ploughmen receive; the 
remuneration if in Money, Grain or Cloaths should be distinctly specified .... 

Another most serious grievance is that in a village however well populated, 
not a Cart, a Bullock, a Driver, Guide or Begarree [forced labourer]... will be 
furnished by the Native Local Authorities from the Caste Inhabitants whilst 
any can possibly be pressed from the limited resources of the wretched Bheels 
at and in the neighbourhood of the village.” 


Such tussles did not only occur with socially alien groups like the Bhils. They 
were a general feature of times when the agrarian order was recovering from war 
or famine. This was the case in Pune district around 1710 when Pilaji Jadhav, an 
important official of the Maratha state, wrote to the village officers of the region: 


You reported that your province had long been desolate. But that it was now 
fortunately being resettled once again. All the villages were populated once 
more. The [holders of} the twelve ba/utas had all returned to the villages. But 
they began demanding exorbitant amounts in the name of customary dues. They 
demanded everything you [the farmers] possessed on account of dues. So you 
asked us to fix the dues. So we collected everyone and considered past usage 
and fixed the customs. Everyone is now to conform to this settlement.® 


Such pronouncements may have reduced conflicts, but conflict was always present, 
and recurred as individuals felt that they could exploit some fresh advantage. | 
quote one example from the surviving records of the period. In the mid-cighteenth 
century Ranoji, the headman of a village near Saswad, complained of the novel 
and excessive demands made by the village astrologer-Brahman (Joshi). He stated 
that this functionary had hitherto accepted various small cash payments from poorer 
families in lieu of the shaw! he was entitled to receive for officiating at weddings; 
but he was now forcibly extracting a shawl from everyone. Again, he had formerly 
received ba/uta dues after the paying capacity of the farmer, the yield of the field 
and the quality of the season had all been taken into account. (In other words, he 
had bargained from a position of weakness). But now he simply sent his Rangadi 


“ Bheel Agent to Collector of Candeish, 30 June 1825 in Maharashtra State Archives. Pune, Deccan 
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slave-woman to the fields with a horse, and she took as large a bundle as she 
wanted and loaded it on the horse. If the farmer protested, she abused him vilely. 
When the headman had gone to speak with the Joshi about this, the latter had 
threatened to beat him with a stick. The change in behaviour can be explained by 
the fact that the Joshi was now connected by marriage to the hereditary officers of 
the subdivision; clearly he was emboldened by this new alliance to enlarge his 
perquisites beyond the earlier ‘customary’ level.“ 

The fact of constant, if less dramatic dickering over the quantity and quality of 
payinents was suggested by W.H. Sykes, who travelled through western Maha- 
rashtra for four years (1825-29) in his capacity as Statistical Reporter to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay and made minute inquiries in dozens of villages. ‘Very rarely 
could I get either farmer or Bullootehdar to state specifically what the one gave, 
and the other was entitled to receive; it depended very much upon the crops, and 
also upon the extent of services performed for each individual cultivator.” He was 
told by farmers in many parts of the region that they surrendered a quarter of the 
crop on account of ba/uta and other dues in kind." 

Occasionally such friction erupted into full-scale confrontation—-so for instance 
the dispute between the Mahars of Rak and its headman went up to the great noble 
Fatehsinh Bhosle in 1738, and was settled only at his direction. The document 
enumerated the dues and duties of the Mahars on various occasions and ordered 
both sides to conform. Even religious functions were open to contest: thus in 1754 
the Mahars of Sasvad contested the right of the Mangs to carry an earthen pot 
around the village as a part of the rite of exorcism. They were asked to produce 
evidence from the neighbouring villages that Mahars did indeed have such rights. 
They sought to do so, and then realised that this was against the usage of the 
country and withdrew their claims.” These two rival low-caste communities were 
often used to curb each other—in Sarola Kasar, a village in Ahmednagar district, 
the villagers replaced the hereditary Mahars with Mangs at some time in the 1920s.” 
So we may see that a good deal more than agreement on fundamental values was 
needed to ensure the sharing of the grain-heap that Neale, Dumont and others 
would see as a spontaneous social process shaped by fundamental spiritual values. 

More extensive monetisation, the gradual extinction of forced labour for gov- 
emment purposes and social protests by the Dalit classes marked relations be- 
tween farmers and village servants by the early twentieth century. This tension 
forms a major theme in an early classic of Maharashtrian rural sociology-——T.N. 
Atre’s Ganv Gada—-which is, however, written exclusively from the landholders’ 
point of view. Atre, a middle-ranking colonial official with many decades’ experi- 
ence, states that unredressed rural grievances were advertised by the poisoning of 
cattle. If such cases became frequent in a village, then the government authorities 


HR V, Oturkar. cd., Peshvekalin Samajtk va Arthik Patravyvahara, Pune, 1950. pp 65—66 
5 W JH. Sykes, “Special Report’. p 292 (emphasis added), p 291 

“ Both cases from Oturkar. Pat avyavahara, pp 31-32. 38 

FLB Jegalpure and K.D Kale, Sarola Kasar. Ahmednagar, 1938, p. 385 
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temporarily confiscated the Mahars’ patrimony on the assumption that they were 
behind the poisonings. Atre also describes how the district officers had (under 
Section 18 of the Watan Act) to assemble panchayats headed by the District Col- 
lector in order to settle these disputes. If the panchayat failed to reach a decision 
within seven days, the Collector gave a binding award.“ Atre also wrote that the 
Mahars now only rendered free service to important people such as the headman. 
the district hereditary officers and a few big farmers—and that too after they had 
been sought out and summoned. 

The collection of customary dues is presented as a deeply conflict-ridden pro- 
cess; for example, he describes how village watchmen always went in bands to 
confront the farmer in his field. ‘Going in a band means that argument, pressure 
and threat are deployed .... To sum up, claims of entitlement, friendly pleas, beg- 
ging, flattery and pilferage follow each other like beads on the same thread.” If 
caught pilfering by an enraged farmer, (Atre continues) the landless castes ap- 
peased him by saying 


‘Baliraja! We are your footwear ! How can we fill our stomachs?’ If that does 
not make him subside, these people say ‘Well, well! Is it thus?’ and utter words 
importing bloodshed and mayhem. The poor farmer (kunbi) fears that they may 
fulfill their threats by theft, by arson or by poisoning his cattle. So he perforce 
allows them to carry away what they have already pilfered.” 


Atre presents a vivid but one-sided view of the situation. In reality, here as in 
North India, the balance of power was tilted in favour of the landowners, and the 
twentieth century saw a steady decline in the dues received by village servants. 
The Gokhale Institute of Pune pioneered rural surveys in Western India in the 
1930s and has maintained a fine tradition of intensive village studies. M.B. Jagtap 
worked on the first survey of Wai subdivision in 1936-38, and on resurveys in 
1942-43, 1944-45, 1959-60 and 1966-67. He lived mainly in his study villages 
from 1935 to 1952.” His study of these villages through 30 years was published 
in 1970. By the 1930s, there were already several villages without ba/ufedars, and 
others where some functions were performed by crafismen from elsewhere for 
cash payment. By the 1950s, some balutedars had also ceased asking for balutu 
and preferred to work for cash payment. Jagtap notes that the ba/uta system was 
more completely preserved in villages like Gulumb, which were away from the 
main roads that depended more on local supplies and services. In 1936—37 10.98 
per cent of the main foodgrain crops was paid out to ba/utedars in Gulumb, as 
against a low of 5.54 per cent in well-connected Ozarde. The average for three 
villages was 7.04 per cent. (We may recollect that in the 1820s Sykes had been 


` This special logislation is in itself testimony to the frequency of such conflict. 

TTN. Awe, Gær Gada, first published 1915, repr Punc. 1991. pp 90, 96. 99-102. No less an 
authority than D R. Gadgil acknowledged the Importance of Atre’s book: see his introduction to Dandekar 
and Jagtap (cited in note 53) 

P D.R Gadgil, ‘Preface’ to Atksharashirach: Granna Samayurachna, p 3. 
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told that 25 per cent of the crop was paid out as dues in kind.) By 1959-60 the 
. share had fallen to 3.69 per cent, and as food prices rose sharply in the 1960s, to a 
negligible 1.83 per cent in 1966—67. Jagtap explained this by the stoppage of pay- 
ments to balutedars who were no longer needed, and the employment of crafts- 
men on a cash basis as required. Technological change also made it profitable to 
displace some: pumps replaced leather buckets in irrigation, and the services of 
the leather-worker came to an end. The largest proportionate reduction was (pace 
Dumont) in payments to sacred functionaries. The murder of Mahatma Gandhi by 
a Brahman led to the stoppage of payments to the Joshi in Gulumb and Kavthe 
after 1948. By the 1960s payments to the Mahars had also ended.*' The refusal of 
services and rejection of beggarly payments in kind were also part of the 
Ambedkarite movement from the late 1920s, and Daya Pavar’s memoirs record 
how these practices were eroding as early as the 1930s.” 

Jagtap studied only three villages, but two members of the Gokhale Institute 
staff used the data from the survey of a sample of 72 villages in eight districts 
carried out in 1951-52 to write Maharashtrachi Gramina Samajarachna. The 
disintegration of the baluta system was already evident. Landless families paid 
cash for any services they required, and in many villages the ba/utedars had di- 
vided client households among themselves. Mahars were village functionaries in 
66 out of 72 villages, but only those serving the government actually received any 
dues from the villagers. They served by rotation and had to wait years for their 
tums to come up. The Mahars were much more alienated from the village system 
than other functionaries. The carpenter was still the most important functionary, 
and found in 60 villages. Dues varied from village to village, but were usually 
paid per plough—or a sort of piece-rate. Iron work being more durable, the smith 
was a balutedar in only 25 villages. Even there cash had to be paid for some jobs. 
Many smiths preferred to locate themselves in roadside villages or towns and work 
for cash. Itinerant tinkers also serviced the villages. Jt was difficult for the investi- 
gators to ascertain the smith’s ba/uta dues—they varied by special arrangements 
or needs. The leather-worker was a balutedar in 32 villages: his repair of well 
buckets and harness was crucial to raising irrigated crops. The description could 
continue. But everywhere the investigators found dues being reduced or adjusted 
according to economic need. Individual cultivators gave more or less depending on 
their employment of particular balutedars, The amount also reflected the yield of 
the harvest. Still, the investigators could clearly see that the ‘village looks after those 
balutedars whose absence would cause difficulty; the others are pushed away’.” 

Thus even where the village servant system had official recognition and support, 
if was continually restructured according to calculations of individual advantage, 


M.B Jagtap, Iai Talukyatd Purva Bhagatil Shen Vikasachi Vatchal, Pune, 1970. pp. 107-14. 

P Daya Pavar, Bahitam, first published 1978; sixth editlon, Mumbal, 1995 pp 56-58. 

n V.M. Dandekar and M.M. Jagtap. Afaharashirach: Gramina Samajarachna, Pune, 1957, pp. 45- 
70. The comments of one referee compel me to add that these intensive team studies of a scientifically 
selocted sample of villages are significantly more dependable than the assortments of a few villages in 
various regions at various times from which anthropological models have typically been constructed 
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and ultimately largely abandoned. So, to sum up—sociologists have tended to 
take the frequently observed dyadic relation of service and dependence as a given, 
as stemming from deep-seated cultural traits or fundamental values in Indian soci- 
ety. Implicit in this is the understanding that these are ancient institutions. Histo- 
rians have been skeptical of this and inclined to argue that the dyadic relations 
observed in the early twentieth century were generated comparatively recently, as a 
consequence of the breakdown of previously extam village communities resulting 
from changes inaugurated by colonialism. But we need to probe deeper and ask: 
what explains the existence of the village servant system in the precolonial era? 


The Genesis of a ‘Traditional Institution’ 


it is noticeable that all the scholars who have studied this problem have assumed 
that the village organisation is Itself a relatively unproblematic structure—arising 
perhaps out of the functional needs of isolated rural life. Yet it is striking that the 
system was strongly developed not in the most isolated regions of eighteenth- 
century Maharashtra, but rather in its densely settled and commercialised regions. 
Much (indeed almost all) of our evidence on its functioning comes from official 
efforts at its regulation and control. I suggest that this formal and regular structur- 
ing originated in the opportunity for the securing of rents (as fees or gifts or bribes) 
and the consequent preparedness of entrepreneurial individuals to pay the holders 
of political authority for the creation and protection of such rights. An important 
aspect of the ja/mani system is then merely one example of a widespread phenom- 
enon—rent-seeking and the investment of resources in creating permanent, heri- 
table sources of rents. It is significant that these village offices were called watan 
(sometimes vrutti—both best translated as patrimony), and thus seen as analogous 
to other property rights in venal office. 

Thus at the same time as the detailed descriptions of village servants with fixed 
dues in kind were being compiled in Western Maharashtra, little trace of any such 
system could be found in thinly populated areas where the cash economy was 
undeveloped and the need for fixed services should have been all the greater. For 
example, Chhattisgarh (formerly part of the state of Madhya Pradesh) was in the 
early nineteenth century a landlocked region with limited trade. When Jenkins 
wrote his report, he remarked on the absence of watandars—that is, of headmen 
or peasants possessed of hereditary rights in this area, by contrast to the Maratha 
territories to the west. The establishment of village servants was equally undevel- 
oped, and those who existed were mainly employed by the gaontia headman (ef- 
fectively tax-farmer) of each village. Even the barber ‘owes professional services 
to all the village community, but is chiefly employed by the gaontia ...." Only the 
smith and washerman seem to have been mainly employed for the benefit of the 
farming community as a whole.“ Thus craftsmen and specialists were seen as 
dependents of the village lord, exactly like tenant farmers. 


H Jenkins, Report on the Territortes of the Raja of Nagpur 1827, Nagpur Government Press, 1923. 
p.1il 
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Much of Jenkins’ knowledge was drawn from men like Vinayakrao Auranga- 
badkar whom he employed for nearly 20 years. Vinayakrao spent over three years 
travelling from village to village in Varhad and Chhattisgarh, interviewing and 
collecting information on local geography, institutions, antiquities and practices. The 
hundreds of folios of his notes deposited in the India Office Collection in London bear 
impressive witness to his industry and command over languages. Much of the 
material consists of direct transcripts of interviews and answers to questions. 

These field notes, therefore, give us a fine-grained picture of village institu- 
tions and traditions in the early nineteenth century. Reading them, we find that 
both baluta and jajmani had a very limited presence in this area. Thus Vinayakrao 
interviewed Bhimrai Thakur and other Halba landholders of Panadur when tour- 
ing that area. They understood the term baluta and responded 


there are no balutedars in Chhattisgad, but they are found in Panadur—the 
carpenter receives three measures of grain per plough as does the smith. What 
the barber gets is determined by each farmer individually. If the local priest, 
Gond priest etc were employed that year they get a basket of grain plus two 
more measures.” 


It is clear that the really essential functionary had established a fixed claim: 
others, including those concerned with purity (the barber) and the supernatural 
(the priest) had a quasi-wage relationship. This was in a small! town. In the smaller 
villages nearer the mountains the local Kavar chiefs stated flatly: ‘In our country, 
the custom of balotedari does not exist; however the smith-carpenter receives 10 
measures of grain for each plough.’* 

The smith would obviously be a vital functionary in a farming economy, and it 
would be rational to pay him by the yeer rather than have to bargain every time a 
plough-share had to be replaced or a tool repaired. The Ahati—carpenter-cum- 
smith—therefore crops up in almost every account. So in Kanker subdivision, 
there were no village accountants, and Vinayakrao noted that there were no car- 
penters—people did their own woodwork; but the smith was present and received 
a basketful of grain for each plough. His clients had to bring their own iron. The 
washerman was given half or three-quarter sers of grain for each job. The bhumak 
{local priest] and the barber received some dues regularly.” Similarly, when land- 
holders in Bhadak (modern Chandrapur district of Maharashtra) were questioned 
about the costs of cultivation, they reported that each plough paid the smith-cum- 
carpenter 10 measures (unclear if this is payli or kudo measure) while the local 
priest and the village watchman received one measure each.” Yet, again in Balalpur 


* British Library, London. Oriental and India Office Collection, [hence forth O1IOC] Mss Marathi D 
35, fol 35a 

* OIOC Mss Marathi D 46 fol. 231b 

7 Ibid., fol. 61b 

* OIOC Mss Marathi D 44 fol. 1188. 
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subdivision, the village headmen told him that the Aavaldar—a functionary who 
helped collect the land-tax—received Rs 2 each month from the village fund; in addi- 
tion, farmers might give him, at pleasure, up to one kudo measure of grain yearly.” 
This official had been introduced by the centralising regime of the Bhosle kings and 
we can perhaps see his perquisites were beginning to harden into ‘custom’. 

In other places it is evident that such perquisites were beginning to appear as a 
consequence of the creation of various offices under Bhosle rule, which was ac- 
companied by population growth and commercialisation. As these became offices 
of profit, individuals would begin to acquire and dispute them, providing a politi- 
cal and fiscal resource for the regime to exploit. In the Chimur division, too, the 
bigger villages had a functionary called havaldar who allocated compulsory labour 
between households, and who would consequently have considerable powers of 
harassment which he turned to advantage. So the local people reported that in 
some places he received a kudo of grain from each farmer, though it was not an 
approved usage. The headman's messenger and assistant held rent-free land from 
the state but also received a measure of grain from each peasant. State obligations 
fell on every office-holder. Even the local priest or bhumak was supposed to feed 
government messengers if they came to the village and carry messages for the 
headman. The priest did, however, protect the village from tigers and so received 
two measures of grain.” Umrad was a relatively more prosperous subdivision 
near Nagpur—much cloth was woven for export and there was an active trade in 
cotton, grain, etc. The term barabalute was known here, but the functionaries listed 
were: Vasi, (local priest) [amount illegible]; Mahar, 10 kudo measures; sorcerer, 1 
measure; astrologer, | measure; village watchman cum messenger one and a quar- 
ter measures.*' But there were no watandars or hereditary holders, and not even a 
village headman whose family had held the office for generations could claim it as 
apetrimony.® This is a marked contrast to the more densely settled and commercialised 
lands of western Maharashtra, where saleable hereditary office was institutionalised 
by the sixteenth century, if not earlier. The reason was (I suggest) that the cash 
economy and competition made hereditary office a desirable acquisition, and its 
creation and adjudication a source of profit to the state and Its ever-hungry local 
functionaries. 

The way in which the regulation of the baluta system could be used to fiscal 
advantage can be demonstrated by a few extracts from the surviving ledgers of 
several tax farmers from western Maharashtra. These span the period from about 
1750 to 1825. 


” Ibid., fol. 108b 

© Ibed., Account of Chimur Q. 40. 

*! Tbsd., Account of Umrad Q 19 and 40. 

£ Ibid., Umrad Q. 9. 

© N.G. Chapekar, ed . Peskvaichya Savirt, Pune, 1938. pp 101-14. These records range In time 
from 1754 to 1825 cz. 
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Half a rupee [fine realised] Mahar did not serve the village properly 


One rupee Leather-worker left the village of Pisarve and 
went to Amboli 

22 rupees Saheb Mitekhan beat a Mahar 

One rupee ... Leather worker left the village work un- 
done, so he was made to complete it and fined 

One and a quarter rupees Santu Potter failed to supply the mask for 


Mahalakshmi, so fined 


I would suggest that the opportunities for such fees and fines as well as the 
ruling classes’ need for specialised services from the villages on a reliable basis 
was important in the transformation of village specialists into hereditary office- 
holders. The changing social and economic conditions we reviewed earlier led to 
the gradual demise of the institution in the twentieth century. But individualised 
jockeying for social and economic advantage was present at all times. 


p Conclusion 


it will be evident that I am deeply sceptical of attempts to trace socio-economic 
institutions to fundamental values, and that I have found considerable evidence to 
suggest that individuals systematically sought to modify and invent customs and 
institutions to their own perceived advantage, and that the patrimonial and (the 
later) colonial state tried to derive fiscal and political advantage from these efforts. 
The varying outcomes of these ceaseless contests explains why institutions varied 
considerably at different times and in different regions. Society was never static in 
some ‘traditional’ mode, and social change is not something that arrived in South 
Asia with colonial rule or the First Five-Year Plan. 
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Emergence of a marginal science in a 
colonial city: Reading psychiatry in 
Bengali periodicals 


Amit Ranjan Basu 


Independent Researcher 
Social Science and Mental Health 


Psychiatry as a western medical science arrived in India with coloniallam. By mid-nineteenth 
century, lunatic asylums grew around the major metropolitan centres By the early twentleth 
century, this new mental science had percolated to the vernacular periodicals of popular 
science. the focus of this article. It has been argwed that the process of vernacularlsation 
opened up new posstbillties of an alien science. The cultural negotiation of colonial psych- 
tatry was neither smooth nor seamless enough to establish a new code of normvabnorm 
guided by the Enlightenment. Based on the analyses of Bengal: texts, it is argued that by 
transforming itself culturally, psychiatry could challenge a universalistic science by 
constructing an indigenous theory 


Introduction 


Readers may remember that when Prince of Wales stepped in this city, on the 
grace of such occasion, an insane hospital, i.e. a treatment center for mad 
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of our time, now approeching the age of 80, who stumulated my critical journey through psychiatry 
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persons, was constructed at the northern fringe of the city. A few rich persons 
from this country have donated more than lakhs of rupees for it. With a lot of 
curiosity, we went to visit the treatment center. First, we had to cough up 
Rs. 25 as ‘entry fee’ and felt that money will be of waste! Just to see some mad 
people in a hospital with such a high entry fee ıs against the principle of judicious 
spending. While thinking this, as we advanced a few steps, I found the hospital 
to be a nice one! The insane there too were not like common insane. There 
were plenty of visitors like me. I also saw a few doctors for the insane. Some of 
them appeared like men of knowledge but some appeared like insane! At least 
in the first glance I took a person to be an insane but after introduction I found 
him to be a doctor!! 


In late nineteenth-century Bengal, when a system of lunatic asylums was more 
or less established by the colonial government, the above quote from a Bengali 
journal of science is significant, since it shows that the concept of lunacy and its 
treatment had not yet percolated to the popular science literature! This long article, 
carried over several issues of the journal, gives an interesting description of an 
asylum by an anonymous author. Throughout the narrative, the author adopted a 
style that subtly ridiculed the colonial approach through a language that was witty 
and funny. He gave a vivid description of his encounters with a few mad persons 
there, and his anxieties provoked by encounters with embodied unreason were 
also evident in many places. Later, in an interesting twist to his narrative, he gave 
detailed descriptions of three indigenous categories of mental problems: Arkhyapa, 
Chongkhyapa and Raskhyapa. This twist in the narrative brings us to an alternative 
discourse on problems of the mind as a critique of the colonial experience, and 
finally hints at the ‘madness’ of educated Bengalis in imitating white Europeans. 

The journey of lunatic asylums started way back in the 1740s, when in Bombay 
(now Mumbai), the back portion of a hospital was converted to a place earmarked 
for lunatics at a cost of Rs 125, 0 anna and 45 paisa.? While these facilities were 
started for soldiers and sepoys before the turn of the century, by 1820 the colonial 
government had organised several asylums in each of its presidencies in Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay, and that too for criminals and freely wandering insane 
Indians, and Eurasians from a lower rung.’ We have seen that, during the course 
of its journey from ‘lunatic asylums’ to ‘mental hospitals’, the knowledge organised 
in the process of treating mentally ill people under the colonial order was different 
from that in Britain. This shift occurs in a context where the claimed universal 


' Anonymous, ‘Insane Hospital’, Anwbiksan (hereafter A B.), Agrahayana-Caitra, 1282 ps/ap 
1875, pp. 165--72 

? Maharashtra State Archives, Mumbai, Public Department Diary No. 19 of 1745—46, Consultation 
of 14 Mar 1746, pp 72-75 Also in D.G. Crawford, A History of indian Medical Service, Vol 2, 
London, 1914, p 395. 
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(and superior) knowledge had to negotiate with two different kinds of resistance. 
One emerged from the encounter with the mad native man/woman and their culture, 
and the other from the culture of colonialism itself. So the knowledge generated 
in the practices of asylum bears the mark of specificities arising from these two 
kinds of correspondence. 

In this article, I shall try to explore how psychiatric knowledge was being or- 
ganised through a ‘vernacular’ language, Bengali. There are several reasons for 
choosing Bengal, more so Calcutta. Not only was it the topographical centre of 
colonial governance, and the birthplace of many policies which would govern 
India, ıt also produced the first institution of western medical education with other 
pioneering institutions of science. The relationship of these new institutions with 
the bhadralok Bengalis became quite intense and debates on translating European 
positivistic sciences constitute significant moments of our past. Creating sciences 
in Bengali also became an important part of the nationalist project. From the 
psychiatric viewpoint, the Bengal Presidency had a larger number of lunatic 
asylums and the first postgraduate course in Psychology also started here. With 
Dr Girindrasekhar Bose as the first psychoanalyst in the non-western world, 
Calcutta remained one of the most important places of psychiatric learning through- 
out colonial India. Finally, looking at this history as a Bengali psychiatrist may 
provide an internalist view for some readers. 

The history of colonial psychiatry in India is a recent scholarly concern exploring 
both the context of domination and racially informed medical practices. From 
various perspectives, these writings showed the powerful attempts of colonial 
psychiatry to homogenise a plural culture of healing.* However, my focus on 
Bengali texts comes from my suspicion that communicating psychiatry in Bengali 
opened up another possibility, viz., transformation of an alien science into a culture 
that raised many tension-ridden issues with colonialism and its mental science. 
Apart from this, one can also see that a trend of theonsing emerged to mark their 
differences from the received theories. My readings through colonial records and 
numerous Bengali texts, mainly from popular scientific literature, allowed me to 
reconstruct a process that produced a psychiatry, which carried an internal critique 
of the received science. 


4 Waltraud Ernst, Mad Tales from the Raj: The European Insane in British Indila, 1800-1858, 
London, 1991; ‘Under the Influence in Bnitish India: James Esdaike’s Mesmeric Hospital in Calcutta 
and its Critics’, Psychological Medicine. Vol. 25, 1995, pp 1113-23; ‘European Madness and 
Gender in Nineteenth Century British India’, Social History of Medicine, Vol. X3), 1996, pp. 357~ 
82, ‘Idioms of Madness and Colonial Boundaries: The Case of “Native” Mentally IN in Early 
Nineteenth Century British India’, Journal of Comparative Study of Society and History, Yol 3%(1), 
1997, pp. 153-81; ‘The Madras Lunatic Asylum in the Early Nineteenth Century’, Bulletin of the 
Indian Institute of History of Medicine (hereafter B ILI H M )}, VoL XXVII, 1998, pp 13-20; ‘Asylum 
Provision and the East India Company in the Nineteenth Century’, Medical History, Vol. 42, 1998, 
pp. 476-502; James H. Mills, Madness, Cannabis and Colonialism. The ‘Nattve-Only’ Lunatic 
Asylums of Brutish India, London, 2000; Dinesh Bhugra and Ronald Littlewood, eds, Colonialism 
and Psychiatry, Delhi, 2001, and Christiane Hartnack, Psychoanalysis ut Colonial India, Delhi, 
2001 
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To that end, I shall begin with a brief discussion of how Foucault’s work, 
particularly his Madness and Civilization, has influenced the writing of histories 
of psychiatry in general and how I myself relate my work to his while exploring 
a colonial context. Then I will briefly discuss the emergence of asylum psychiatry 
in the nineteenth century and the milieu of science writings in colonial Bengal. I 
shall argue that asylum practice informed with a new knowledge was a disjuncture 
from the prevailing indigenous practices, and problems of translation revealed 
the tension between the power of two languages, producing a hybrid science. To 
illustrate my argument I shall take a detour into discourses of nineteenth and 
twentieth-century psychiatry in Bengali, marking out Dr Girindrasekhar Bose as 
a symbolic figure who gave it a crucial turn to produce a distinct psychiatry. 
Finally, I will show how this new psychiatry is related to the urbanscape and the 
colonial city with its modernity, which is weaved into discourses of sexuality in 
Bengali. I shall conclude by attempting to see how the psyche of the city and 
psyches in the city emerge in this discourse, and will try to keep my text open by 
presenting possibilities to relativise psychiatry. 


Foucault and the History of Psychiatry 


It would be worthwhile to discuss Foucault before we enter the discourse of 
psychiatry as, I think the history of psychiatry did not remain the same after 
Foucault. All the work done before hım can be termed different kinds of evolu- 
tionary histories that described the organisation of asylum practices and its insti- 
tutional growth, which was to become the discipline of psychiatry later. These 
discourses produced narratives that repeatedly informed us about how, from magic 
to contemporary mental health, we have traversed (and are still traversing) a path 
of (linear) ‘progress’. Foucault not only raised serious questions regarding these 
histories, but also opened up possibilities for a new range of studies on mental 
hospitals and psychiatry. Instead of carving outa ‘reality’ out of the past, Foucault 
was more interested in seeing how discourses in a specific context produce episteme 
that govern our thinking in a particular way. He generated hostility with his study 
on madness from the mainstream medical historians, as he was more keen to look 
at ‘insanity in the age of reason’ rather than ‘a history of psychiatry’. However, 
he was received positively by a section of social histomans who could see how 
radically he brought the question of power related to a set of discursive practices 
that anchored itself in the omnipotence of Enlightenment and Reason. His Madness 
and Civilization left a wide-ranging impact upon the scholarly English readers, 
evoking both criticism and appraisal. It is interesting to note that Foucault drew 
critiques both from orthodox, positivist historians, as well as from post-structuralist 
scholars like Derrida!* 


1 In a lengthy bibhographical study on Madness and Civilization, Mark Erickson documented 
21 reviews, 14 books and 20 articles by wide-ranging scholars. See Arthur Sull and Irving Velody, 
eds, Rewriting the History of Madness Studies in Foucault's Histoire de la folie, London, 1992, 
pp 185-217. 
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The grand narrative of the history of psychiatry had not been challenged before 
Foucault. Foucault not only posed serious theoretical problems, his work provoked 
intense debates on the epistemological foundations of psychiatry based on an 
objective, positivist approach, and on historical narratives in general. It would be 
pertinent to point out that another remarkable work done in the same period by 
Thomas Kuhn, titled The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, contributed to the 
critical sensitivity toward triumphalist histories.® 

What is it that makes Foucault’s Madness and Civilization so crucial to our 
understanding of contemporary historiography of psychiatry whether we agree 
with his arguments or not? Let us explore this a little. The first point to be noted 
should be his attempt to write a history of both concepts and institutions in a way 
that blurs the distinction between the two. This 1s how he is different from Kuhn 
and others, who have made much of the connection between these two dimensions 
of history but have retained the distinction. Kuhn’s book opened up possibilities 
for researchers to look closely at the practices of science and scientific workers, 
which was hitherto ignored by his contemporaries Similarly, Foucault encouraged 
focusing on what goes on instead of looking at the rationally conceived object of 
knowledge.’ It is worthwhile to mark what Roland Barthes wrote while reviewing 
the book: 


He has not written the history of madness, as he says, in a style of passivity: 
from the start he has refused to consider madness as a nosographic reality 
which has always existed and to which the scientific approach has merely varied 
from century to century. Indeed Foucault never defines madness; madness is 
not the object of knowledge, whose history must be rediscovered; one might 
say instead that madness is nothing but this knowledge itself. madness is not a 
disease, it is a variable and perhaps heterogeneous meaning, according to the 
period; Foucault never treats madness except as a functional reality: for him it 
is the pure function of a couple formed by reason and unreason, observer and 
observed. And the observer (the man of reason) has no objective privilege over 
the observed (the madman).* [Emphases in the original] 


One who is not familiar with Foucault’s work can also imagine the kind of 
reactions which can be provoked among scholars who were engaged with conven- 
tional history writing, who assumed the status quo was somehow natural, and 
took for granted slow, foreordained, evolutionary change. Foucault introduced 
new terminologies like archaeology (and later genealogy) to distance himself 
from history, and wanted to ‘dig’ on texts and trace the branching and network of 
ideas and concepts in a discourse to lay bare the constructions of seemingly natural 


* Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Chicago, 1970, 2nd enlarged edition. 

7 Arthur Sull and Irving Velody, ‘Introduction’, in Still and Velody, eda, Rewriting the History 
of Madness, pp 1-18 

* Roland Barthes, ‘Taking Sides’, in Barry Smart, ed , Michel Foucault. Critical Assessments, 
Vol IV, Section-I, No. 2, London, 1995, p 25. 
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categories and de-familiarise them. Social historians accused him of not doing 
justice to historical evidence and making a rather hasty generalisation from the 
specific case of France.’ But the problem with Madness and Civilization is unique 
in the sense that many of his critics read the abridged English translation which, 
at times, skips coherent linkages amongst chapters with many notes and references 
deleted. Nevertheless, for critics, the central problem remains his new historicism, 
anti-humanism, and an analysis of power which is not necessarily grounded in 
empirical research. I am not going into the details of these debates, which are 
well documented now." Rather, I would like to say a few things about how I have 
received Foucault in relation to my study. 

Before I do that, let me clarify the distinction between the anti-psychiatry 
movement’? and Foucault’s work. The impact of the anti-psychiatry movement 
created a sharp dividing line by presenting psychiatry as an extension of state 
power and fighting it out for a radically reformed psychiatry. In many ways the 
anti-psychiatry movement, too, proposed a progressive development by correcting 
the errors of coercion to make it more humane. For them, history and sociology 
were political tools in unearthing the hidden agenda of the state, which had to be 
fought out with a revolutionary activism. As if, once the problems of psychiatry 
were resolved in a developed, modern society, the discipline could be remodelled 
and disseminated. Though the movement drew considerable theoretical support 
from the contemporary existentialist work, both Laing and Cooper were quick to 
appropriate Foucault, claiming his work to be akin to their own.” The anti- 
psychiatry movement was indeed a significant moment when major theoretical 


* A good review of critical assessments from the viewpoint of social histonans can be found in 
Colin Jones and Roy Porter, eds, Reassessing Foucault: Power, Medicine and the Body, London, 
1994. The multi-volume Michel Foucault: Critical Assessments, London, 1994--95, edited by Barry 
Smart, also has articles focusing on ‘Foucault’s impact on the theory of history by both his followers 
and cntics Among these, particularly interesting 1s Lawrence Stone’s critical review published ın 
the New York Review af Books, Vol. 29, 1982, Foucault's response, and Stones’ reply thereof in 
section |, no. 11, pp. 134-55, centred around Madness and Crvilization. Critique and appraisals on 
Foucault's philosophical ocuvre is well captured in Arnold I Davidson, ed, Fowcault and hus 
Interlocutors, Chicago, 1997. 

© Still and Velody, Rewriting the History of Madness. 

1! The anu-psychiatry movement grew in Britain in the 1960s and spread swiftly to other parts 
of the Euro-American world with a strong message of dissent toward statist psychiatry and its 
coercive control mechanisms R.D. Laing, David Cooper and Thomas Szasz were its most active 
ideologues. This movement us well documented and I am mentioning a few key texts’ Sherry Turkle, 
‘Prench Anti-Psychiatry’, in David Ingleby, ed., Critical Psychiatry: The Polincs of Mental Health, 
Penguin, 1981, pp. 150-83, D. Tantum (1991), “The Anti-Psychiatry movement’, in G. Berrios and 
H. Freeman, eds, 150 Years of Brinsh Psychiatry 1841-1991, London, pp 333-50; M. Donnelly, 
The Politics of Mental Health in Italy, London, 1992, Z. Kotowicz, R.D Laing and the Path of 
Anti-Psychiatry, London, 1997, and Nick Crossley, ‘R D. Laing and the British Anti-Psychiatry 
Movement: A Socio-Historical Analysis’, Social Science and Medicine, Vol. 47(7), 1998, pp 
877-89. 

2 RD. Laing, ‘The Invention of Madness’, New Statesman, 16 June 1987, p. 843. Also see 
D. Cooper, ‘Introduction’, in M Foucault, Madness and Civilization, London, Tavistock, 1967. 
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debates on the practices of psychiatry exposed the discipline’s political nature. 
But it saw the power of psychiatry to be centred in the state and proposed radical 
interventions by which statist psychiatry would become extinct through active 
human agency. It is also interesting that even though many radical ideas and 
practices of the west spread fast in the Third World, the anti-psychiatry movement 
did not gain much ground there. In spite of the great impact of Foucault’s work on 
the anti-psychiatry movement, it is wrong to club his work with the movement. 
For, Foucault asked questions very different from theirs and was not teleological. 
Foucault also strongly argued against the human agency and saw power as pro- 
ductive. Instead of producing a disciplinary history of bow specially trained profes- 
sionals dealt with mental illness as a perennial problem, Foucault studied how 
madness was experienced and what the history of significance of madness was. 
Foucault did not see power as something negative, which had to be exposed from 
the hidden and centralised site of the modern nation-state, and then demolished. 
Though we do not see in Madness and Civilization the elaborate analysis of power 
` that appeared in his later works, it still gives the reader a brilliant exposition of 
how in modem times the power of Reason becomes the central criteria to reorder 
the society. 

This is where my questioning starts: how was the power of Reason deployed in 
a colonial modernity operating in a space called India? How would it be to dig up 
the discourses that formed the knowledge of psychiatry which eventually created 
a new division of sane and insane in a society that did not emerge from (or ‘evolved’ 
as the scientific historian would say!) witchcraft and magic? The coming of psych- 
iatry in India as a modern, rational and Eurocentric set of knowledge did not 
happen in a space full of magic, witchcraft and the like. Medical systems like 
Ayurveda and Unani were being practised along with numerous, localised, but 
systematic practices that dealt with problems of the mind. Psychiatry here neither 
evolved from a naturally growing medical knowledge, nor did it follow a similar 
Foucauldian course that happened with Enlightenment in Europe. Its special 
character is marked by its coloniality in our case. Our modernity 1s from the very 
beginning deferred and different.” The struggle of western rationalism in India 
was more insidious, complex and incomplete, more so in the case of psychiatry. 

While Foucault did provide a tool to explore the formation of a discourse on 
psychiatry that brings in new codes of normativity, at the same time, one could 
not but notice his silence on colonialism and colonial power. The way conflicts 
occur in western epistemology and construct the hegemony of Reason in post- 
Enlightenment modem society is specific to Europe. Knowledge of western 
psychiatry in the Indian subcontinent was not only a colonial import but also had 
to negotiate a range of epistemological systems and cultural practices that were 
already operating here. This I think created a unique relationship with western 
medical science where the imported knowledge had to undergo many revisions. 


D Partha Chatterjee, “Talking about Our Modernity in Two Languages’, in A Possible India. 
Essays in Political Criticism, New Delhi, 1997, pp 263-85. 
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So, the coming of psychiatry in colonial India is a disjuncture in the sense that 
it brought in a new concept where the mind and the body are divided. The scholarly 
practices of indigenous medicine, in spite of its rich heterogeneity, shared a 
common concept where the dividing line between mind and body is either absent 
or defused. Even the Nyaya dualist tradition 1s not a Cartesian dualism. It does 
not operate on similar logical grounds.'* The same may be said of Unani medicine, 
which draws from the Koran and is based on the belief that the body divorced 
from the soul or mind is against the very spirit of the Koran. Unlike Foucault’s 
mad men who were driven out from the towns and villages to the uncertain voyages 
of the ship of fools, mad men could find a place in our society and were largely 
not given the hostile treatment that we find described ın pages of Foucault’s book. 
Thus, the history of insanity in the age of colonial modernity 1s quite different as 
its theoretical challenge lies in understanding the hybridity which 1s produced 
from the impact of colonialism. Also, following Foucault, if we agree that reason 
created its other in exclusion, then in colonial modernity its other, the colonised, 
can be considered unreasoned! In this way a plural civilisation gets homogenised 
as ‘unreasoned’! 

My study departs from Foucault’s inasmuch as I explore how an alien know- 
ledge was able to establish its hegemony in colonial India by making various 
negotiations with established systems of knowledge by both exclusion and appro- 
priation. But J rely on Foucault to treat the history of psychiatry in colonial India 
as a form of reality, which I have accessed from discourses and practices. In order 
to relativise psychiatry in the Indian context I tried to locate discursive spaces 
where two incommensurable cultures met and a complex process of contest and 
consent was released. In this article, I will be reading discourses in Bengali on 
psychiatry. But before getting into that I would like to briefly touch upon how 
asylums and their psychiatry emerged in nineteenth-century Calcutta. 


Lunatic Asylums in Nineteenth-Century Calcutta 


As noted above, the arrival of psychiatry in India was a disjuncture from the 
practices that already existed for mental healing. Not only were these practices 
based on concepts that did not follow the Cartesian mind/body binary, but I also 
consider it inappropriate to call those practices psychiatry though many historians 
of Indian medicine do. It is one thing to use ‘mental health’ or ‘psychiatry’ or 
‘psychology’ interchangeably as a rhetoric while elaborating on indigenous sys- 
tems in English, but to reduce different culturally saturated practices with their 
own terminologies to an all-engulfing western word psychiatry, is another. For, it 
tends to produce a narrative that simplistically brings psychiatry in a line where 
pre-colonial systems at once lose their characteristics and any autonomous domain. 


H Kisor Kumar Chakrabarty, Classical Indian Phuosophy of Mind: The Nyaya Dualist Tradition, 
Delhi, 2001. 

SK A. Hamid, “The “Body versus Soul” Fallacy and the Quran’, Islamic Culture, Vol. 14(4), 
1940, pp. 423-29. 
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It is not true that mad persons were not confined in houses before the colonialists 
came. A brief historical overview on the Indian Lunacy Act, 1912 mentioned 
Mahmad Khiln (1436-69), who established a ‘mental hospital’ at Dhar, near 
Mandu in Madhya Pradesh with Maulana Fazular Lah Hakim as the appointed 
physician."* In fact, the concept of hospitals was first conceived and practised in 
Arabian medicine in all the countries ruled by Muslims, and served as a model 
for the European hospitals. The first such hospital was founded by Walid b. Abdal 
Malik in ap 707. Two types of hospitals emerged. One was the ‘fixed hospital’ 
located in particular places and the other, the ‘mobile’ one that used to move from 
place to place and stopped at one place as long as it was necessary. Insane persons 
were kept locked up and chained in hospitals specified for them under regular 
supervision. Firuz Shah, successor of Mohmmad b. Tuglak, added several hospitals 
to a list of 70 hospitals run by his predecessor in Delhi. Firuz Shah had ordered 
that everyone suffering from insanity should be captured, chained and kept in the 
hospital and treated with medicine ‘prescribed by him’ which was found ‘useful’. 
Moreover, he also provided a ‘special diet’ for them.” In any case, it is not very 
difficult to imagine that wandering and violent people were kept in custody and 
not many hospitals for the insane came up as it happened with British colonialists, 
who brought in a rational system of western medicine, which saw a growth of 
many institutions by the mid-eighteenth century. 

Arrangements for keeping lunatics under private care but with the East India 
Company’s patronage had started by the late-cighteenth century in Calcutta. The 
first recorded evidence for it can be dated to 1787. D.G. Crawford, who wrote A 
History of the Indian Medical Service, 1600-1913 ın two volumes, gave a brief 
account of the establishment of this lunatic asylum in Calcutta: 


The proceeding of the Calcutta Medical Board of 3rd April 1887, contain a 
memorial from surgeon G.M. Kenderdine in charge of the Insane Asylum... 
{t]he Board recommended to Government, in a letter dated 7th May 1787 the 


tO Somasundram, ‘The Indian Lanacy Act, 1912: A Historic Background’, Indian Journal of 
Psychiatry (hereafter JJP), Vol 29(1), 1987, p. 5. 

7 Muhammad Zubayr Siddiq:, Studies in Arabic and Persian Medical Literature, Calcutta, 
1959, pp xiit—-xxxvi. Compared to studies in Ayurveda, history of Islamic medicine or Unani in 
India is much less in number despite having existed for 700 years! In medieval India, there are 
ample pieces of evidence of free exchange between these two systems. For Unani (Greco-Arab) 
medicine in India, also seo M.Z Siddiqi, ‘The Unani Tibb (Greek Medicine) m India’, Islamic 
Culture, VoL XLII(3), 1968, pp. 161-72; S A. Hosseini, ‘An Elementary Study of the Principles of 
Individual and Group Psychotherapy and Mental Health in Islam’, L/P, Vol. 25(4), 1983, pp 335- 
37,M S Khan, ‘Arabic and Persian Source Materials for the History of Science in Medieval India’, 
Istamic Culture, Vol LXLU(Q-3), 1988, pp. 113-39; Byron Good and Mary Jo Del Veechio Good, 
“The Comparative Study of Greco-Islamic Medicine: The Integration of Medical Knowledge into 
Local Symbolic Contexts’, in Charles Leshe and Allan Young, eds, Paths to Asian Medical Know- 
ledge, Delhi, 1993, pp 255-71; Krist L Bright, The Travelling Tonic: Tradition, Commodity and 
the Body in Unaru (Greco-Arab) Medicine in India, Ann Arbor, 2000, and Neshat Quaiser, ‘Politics, 
Caljture and Colonialism Unani’s Debate with Doctory’, in Biswamoy Pat: and Mark Harrison, 
eds, Health, Medicine and Empire: Perspectives on Colonial India, 2001, pp. 317-55. 
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foundation of a regular asylum and nominated Assistant Surgeon William Dick 
to its charge . . . Dick was appointed on a salary of Rs. 200 per month. A Ben- 
gal Military letter dated 16th August 1787, reports in para 108—‘Lunatic 
Hospital. Have accepted the proposals of Mr. Dick, an Asstt. Surgeon for the 
erection of one. The House (sic) is to be built at his Expense (sic) and rented by 
the company at Rs. 400 per month’. A General letter from Bengal dated 6th 
November 1788, reports in para 98 that sanction has been given to the erection 
of a Lunatic Hospital for females, for which a rent of 200 rupees a month will 
be paid." 


During the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the ‘trade in lunacy’ 
became a lucrative business for England and India. In Calcutta, Mr Beardsmore 
entered into a contract with the Government of Bengal, which lasted for 30 years, 
and the government provided from about Rs 20,000—40,000 per year for tak- 
ing care of, on an average, 20—40 lunatics. Compared to the Hanwell Asylum of 
England, the average cost per patient was seven to eight times more here! The 
asylum came up in Calcutta in 1817 exclusively for Europeans. Unlike the pre- 
vious one, which had to close down, this asylum still exists in the city as the Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry. Let us look at its emergence narrated by an Indian psychiatrist 
50 years ago: 


[I]n 1817, Surgeon Mr. Beardsmore who was superintendent of a Government 
Lunatic Asylum found that the conditions in the lunatic hospital were not 
congenial for the patients and so he decided to erect the lunatic asylum at the 
outskirts of Calcutta immediately behind the Presidency Jail. This was solely 
due to the enterprise and enthusiasm of Mr. Beardsmore and the hospital was a 
private property. It was meant exclusively for Europeans. Govt. contributed 
five-sixth of its expenses while one-sixth was met by the contributions of the 
private patients themselves. When the hospital was started Mr. Beardsmore 
had hardly half a dozen patients but soon they increased to 50-60 in number. 
The asylum had a central house surrounded by several ranges of barracks, 
which were thrown together in no very definite plan but were added from time 
to time to suit the needs of the public. Every visitor was pleased with the clean- 
liness of the apartments and ventilation of the rooms. The gardens were beautiful 
and had a pleasing and refreshing appearance. Patients looked happy, cheerful 
and comfortable. The asylum was managed by a European superintendent and 
a steward. There was an Apothecary to look after the male patients and a Matron 
to watch the female patients. Restraint was in use but it was in extreme mod- 
eration. Excited patients were treated with morphia, opium and hot baths. 


8 Crawford, A History of the Indian Medical Service, pp 428-29. 

' Waltraud Ernst, ‘The Rise of the European Lunatic Asylum in Colonial India (1750-1858), 
BIIHM, Vol. XVI, 1987, pp. 95-96; ‘Asylum Provision and the East India Company in the 
Nineteenth Century’, pp. 478-81; and “The Madras Lunatic Asylum in the Early Nineteenth Century’, 
pp. 15-18. 
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Sometimes leeches had to be applied to such patients in order to alloy their 
excitements but venesection was never done. Blisters were found useful in 
chronic patients as it helped them to shorten the duration of their periodic 
excitements.” 


By early nineteenth century, the Court of Directors of East India Company de- 
cided to build Junatic asylums for native criminal and freely wandering insane 
persons in Bengal. Government records show that in 24 Parganas near the jail at 
Russapuglah, a plan was being sanctioned in 1804 to build an asylum for receiving 
50—60 insane natives within a budget of Rs 7,500. One native doctor, one jamadar, 
eight peons, two cooks, two matores and two bhisties totalling a cost of Rs 84 per 
month manned it.” However, within two decades, the situation at Russapuglah 
asylum deteriorated and patients started dying frequently. A member of the Medical 
Board, Mr Gillman, visited the place and reported: 


The site of it is very bad being surrounded by jungle, swamps, jeels, pools 
from earth has been excavated for making bricks etc. etc. In short, I believe a 
worse situation could not be found. The buildings are low and damp and not 
half-large enough for the number of patients, to which must be attributed the 
numerous deaths that occur there.” 


The Russapuglah asylum continued to be crowded and a report in 1834 showed 
267 patients with an expense of Rs 8,011, anna 0 and paisa 9. Though the number 
of staff was increased to 44, there still remamed only one native doctor and one 
jamadar|* ; 

Till the mid-nineteenth century, most of the official records did not reflect any 
discussion on medical observations apart from nominal counts of patients and 
their occupations. Most of it was related to the issue of establishment and expenses. 
But the population distribution of the patients admitted shows that they were also 
coming from the adjacent districts apart from the city, and that these admissions 
were influenced by the policing of wandering lunatics in the streets. However, 
the large number of patients from poorer classes also indicates that the marker of 
insanity and its treatment promoted by the colonialists was also gaining ground. 
After the revolt of 1857, when the colonial power was transferred from the East 
India Company to the Queen in 1858, and with the Penal and Criminal Procedure 
Code, came the Act No. 36 of 1858, which provided for better control and 


» L P. Varma, ‘History of Psychiatry in India and Pakistan’, JJP, Vol. 4(1--4), 1953, p. 33. 

4 West Bengal State Archives (hereafter WBSA), Judicial Department, Criminal Branch 
Proceedings (hereafter JCP), Nos 17-20, 1804, Police Office, Calcutta, to George Dowdeswell, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 5 Aug. 1804. 

n WBSA, JCP, No 3, 1818, WB. Bayley, Acting Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
to the Secretary to the Medical Board, 17 Mar. 1818 

3 WBSA, JCP, Nos 1-15, 1835, I H. Patton, Magistrate of the 24 Pergunnahs, to W.H Mac- 
nanghten, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department, 17 Mar. 1835. 
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management of lunatics. Actually three Acts came together with the Queen’s pro- 
clamation. First, the Lunacy (Supreme Courts) Act 1858 (Act XXXIV of 1858); 
second, the Lunacy (Districts Courts) Act 1858 (Act XXXV of 1858); and third, 
the Indian Lunatic Asylums Act 1858 (Act XXXVI of 1858). The racial and class 
prejudice that was the hallmark of colonial governance took effect in the colonial 
policy where poor people (read lower class and caste) were provided bad quality 
service compared to the white, rich men. While reviewing the reports on lunatic 
asylums in Bengal Presidency, T. Hastings said: 


Cruel as the natives of India naturally are both to man and to beast, cruelty to 
lunatics is not one of their characteristics; and in a subsequent page we shall 


propose to use the feeling of compassion which possesses them, in a plan we 
have to offer for the future advantage of the Hindustan [emphasis mine].™* 


Hastings seems to be quite amazed as to how a ‘naturally’ cruel people could 
have such compassion for lunatics, which Europeans did not have! The new law 
provided power to the Magistrates to detain any person suffering from insanity 
after proper certification by a medical practitioner. More than dealing with the 
subject, the law provided in detail for both regulating the reception of the patients 
as well as their administrative management. Patched up with phrases borrowed 
from the European asylum reformers, it claimed to further the concept of non- 
restraint in the Indian asylums, using chains and straitjackets in only exceptional 
cases. However, it also created new administrative problems when superintendents 
of the asylums started complaining against the Magistrates about not only the 
latter’s incapacity to judge insanity, but also about remaining open to any certifi- 
cation of lunacy, and dumping individuals in the asylum. Interestingly enough, 
superintendents complained, in rhetoric of human rights, that they were being 
forced to illegally detain persons who were not insane!” Against this backdrop of 
asylum practices in colonial Calcutta, let us now have a look at the development 
of science writings ın Bengali. 


Science Writings in Bengali 


Jatindramohan Bhattacharya, in his painstaking research on the list of Bengali 
printed books during 1743-1852, has divided this period into three phases. Its 
strong association with the activities of Fort William College characterises the 
first phase (1801-17), and most of the books were for its curriculum. The majority 
of the books were scriptures and mythologies, and next came dictionaries and 
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grammar books. In the second phase (1818—43), a sharp rise in Chnstian tracts is 
noticed—from 0.88 books per year to 6.50 books per year, with books on History 
and Law showing an ascent. However, 40 per cent of all books were reprints. In 
this phase, medical books show a print rate of 0.54 books per year. The third 
phase (1844—52) is characterised by a massive increase in scriptural, mythological 
and Christian tracts, while the number of books on Natural Science and Medicine 
also saw a brisk enhancement. The tradition of reprints outnumbering first editions 
continued.” Whether it is the popular print-culture, the memoirs of colonial officers 
and their wives, newspaper reports and official records, the cultural discourse of 
Calcutta captured the engagements between the coloniser and the colonised. It 
was a story not just of resistance of various shades and intensity to the colonial 
culture, but also of being charmed and convinced by it and 1ts modem institutions. 
In nineteenth-century Calcutta, urbanity and cosmopolitanism were taking their 
own form with print-culture playing a crucial role to mediate the story of its new- 
found modernity. 

In 1828, students of Hindu College formed a Society for Translating European 
Sciences to write Bengali books, and started publishing a magazine called Vigyana 
Sebadhi from 1832. Among its first 50 subscribers, only 22 were Bengalis! The 
School Book Society had already come out and a fairly large number of translation 
works were being published for educational purposes. Translation, it is now well 
known, created a major problem in transfer of concepts, and Rajendralal Mitra’s 
famous monograph published in late nineteenth century highlighted this.” Mitra 
had proposed a scheme whereby commonly used Bengali terms, depending on 
the specific criteria in different instances, could be retained. In other cases, new 
terms could be formed using root words from Sanskrit. For the rest, European 
terms had to be adopted. 

Contemporary scholars, while reading Mitra closely, have noticed his critical 
stance on the non-equivalence of English and Bengali. Gyan Prakash saw this as 
a power relation and wrote: 


Dissemination was generative; it produced altered authority and identity. For 
this reason, it was vitally significant to determine the nature of power’s dispersal 
and transformation, particularly since it involved languages with unequal 
status—English and Indian languages .. . [t]here is an intimation here of another 
history—a history that emerges from science’s authorization in the language 
of the other and consists of a process of cultural appropriation that bears the 
mark of a contestory negotiation between unequal languages and subjects. The 
contestation surfaces in Mitra’s insistence that Indian interests must govern 
the translation of Western science, that the process of dissemination and 
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hybridization must be subjected to the pressure and agency of subaltern lan- 
guages [emphasis mine].™ 


Partha Chatterjee, too, saw it as the tension between languages unequal in power. 
He read Mitra as challenging the claim of English to act as science’s universal 
vehicle.” Pradip Basu also offered a similar interpretation while writing a long 
introduction to a book on Bengali writings on science during 1850-1901.” From 
a little larger and different perspective, studying the role of English teaching in 
different instances of colonialism, Alastair Pennycook has shown how colonial 
discourses on language education are interwoven with both broader colonial dis- 
courses and modes of colonial governance.*! What I would like to point out is that 
this contingent status of translation and the hybrid form of western scientific 
expression in Bengali mediated a new discourse in the public domain that con- 
stituted our popular notion of science. 

There were not many science writings in Bengali during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. One of the obvious reasons for this was the meagre support 
extended by the government to develop educational institutions. Apart from mis- 
sionary schools, there were no public educational institutions run by the govern- 
ment before 1845. During that year, for the first time, the government established 
131 educational institutions in Bengal. It was from the second half of the century 
that there was a spurt in Bengali writings both as books and articles. Compared 
to the stilted and difficult prose of the early nineteenth century, the writings be- 
came more lucid and rich in the hands of stalwarts like Akshay Kumar Datta, 
Ramendrasundar Trıbedi, Chunilal Basu, etc. Science writings flourished, bringing 
in new debates that centred around comparisons with the indigenous systems as 
well as about concepts being transplanted in the colony. A fairly detailed survey 
of nineteenth-century Bengali books and periodicals on science by Benoybhusan 
Roy gives one an idea of the unfurling of various branches of science, with medi- 
cine gaining more importance after the mid-nineteenth century.“ Many journals 
and books on health and medicine were published. A selected bibliography listed 
a total of 660 books and journals in Bengali on western medicine, Homeopathy, 
Ayurveda, Unani and other indigenous systems.” 
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Against this backdrop, let us now turn to the discourses of psychiatry in Bengali 
in colonial India and try to present a narrative about the emergence of a different 
psychiatry that marked the instability of western categories and carried cultural 
critiques. Bengali writings on mental health started appearing from the nineteenth 
century, and there is a rupture in this discourse around the early twentieth century. 
In their effort to popularise psychiatry, the Bengali writers presented narratives 
that spoke of this new science in relation to a new metropolitan culture that arrived 
and grew with colonial modernity. Confusions, conflicts and tensions built up 
around translating concepts and creating a ‘scientific’ Bengali prose that could 
familiarise psychiatry. These writings were wide-ranging and heterogeneous. 
Starting from translations of articles published in reputed English journals to 
original Bengali pieces and commentaries, this field was rich in contents that 
refracted and changed the received science. From these texts, a collage of a city 
emerged with its new institutions of mental health, at times seen obliquely. In the 
twentieth century we observe a distinct change in the writings on mental health in 
Bengali, which I have recognised as a rupture from the discourses of the nineteenth 
century. Besides crude translations, a genre of new writings emerged that was 
theoretically informed, analytical, and judged the received knowledge with a 
critical understanding. This rupture, I speculate, was influenced by the formation 
of a disciplinary site with the first postgraduate course in Psychology and other 
institutions like the Indian Psychoanalytical Society, Indian Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Mental Hygiene Movement and a movement to create a more sophisticated 
Bengali to translate science. Dr Girindrasekhar Bose could be taken as a unique 
symbol of this new genre. He was not only the first psychoanalyst outside the 
western world, being a doctor and trained in psychology, be was also the first 
Indian psychiatrist. He had successfully influenced his colleagues to generate a 
narrative on mental health that was open to the local culture. A focus on his writings 
will characterise the discourse of the twentieth century. Bengali science writings 
in colonial India tell us both the story of the deployment of colonial authority and 
power, and the efforts by the colonised to establish their self-pride and rights 
through science. It would be faulty to see it as the continuity of the history of 
knowledge, as this history of science was contextualised by its own specific time 
frame. For, some knowledges demand their own division of time.” 


Nineteenth-Century Psychiatry in Bengall 
fy 


A book in two volumes titled Cittotkarsa Bidhan (1849), meaning ‘rules for the 
advancement of mind’, could be taken to be the first book on psychology. In the 
same year Radhaballabh Das published Manastatva Sar Samgraha (Collection of 
the Essence of Psychology) in three volumes. Gopalchandra Ghosh’s Manobijnan 
(Psychology) was published in 1874 and Kunjabehari Bhattacharya wrote Mes- 
merism Ba Sakticalan Vidya in 1887. The last book was a manual on applying 
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hypnotism for therapeutic purposes.** There were not many articles, which began 
appearing mainly in health periodicals. Before getting into these, let us see how 
Hutom (pen name of Kaliprasanna Singha) described an event of Bhut Nabano 
(exorcising a ghost/spirit) in nineteenth-century Calcutta: 


A goldsmith living in our locality had someone in his family suffering from a 
complicated chronic illness. Goldsmiths are generally rich, so he did not leave 
any stone unturned for treatment. From English doctors to Baidyas and 
Hakims-—~all tried for three years without any success. Women in the family 
started offering special prayers to Kali... and finally they called a Bhutchala 
[exorcist]. Bhutchalas have the training of doctoring a Bhut. Now a days some 
Bengali doctors appear as Bhuts in their patients’ house! Instead of a chaadar 
they wear a rope around thear neck and a mosquito net tied with a nail... these 
are the educated Bhuts of Calcutta Medical College. 

Bhutchala was given a place in the Chandimandap [the place of worship at 
the outhouse] and the programme of Bhut Nabano was fixed in the evening. 
Neighbours were informed—-Bhut will tell about what is in the mind of the 
patient and what are the remedies . . . [Bhutchala or Roja] entered the room 
and keenly observed everybody gathered, giving dirty looks to the college 
boys and those who came with big bamboo sticks. He had two assistants and 
there were about forty spectators so the Bhut was strongly hesitant to arrive... 
lights were put off and the Roja went on ushering the Bhut and after some time 
he started giving signals of his arrival. Bricks and stones started falling from 
nowhere and it seemed that someone is dancing by thumping heavily in the 
room. After some time there was a sharp cracking sound and the wooden Pira 
which was kept for him to sit, was found broken! Roja announced in a nervous 
voice—‘he has arrived!’ 

... Bhut started talking ın a nasal voice exactly as we have heard from our 
grandparents. First he called the name of few college boys and criticised them 
as atheists and Christians. The house owner was immediately apologetic but 
our Bhut was someone like Sir Wales who wants to uproot anything that he 
grips once. He wanted our necks to be twisted. The Roja, house owner and 
other aged spectators started to please the Bhut by offering him the grand variety 
of food that was arranged. After a very noisy meal when he was enjoying 
ganja and tobacco, all of a sudden we heard someone vomiting very forcefully. 
The sound increased to such a height that the voice of Bhut became inaudible. 
The house owner thought probably the Bhut has become sick and to help him 
he rushed and put on all the lights. But we were amazed to see that the Roja 
and his assistants were vomiting! Bhut has left. Later on we heard that some 
medical students had secretly mixed Jartametic [Tartar Emetic, a vomiting 
agent used for kala-azar in those days] in the food. So all our devotion to Bhut 
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Nabano evaporated and we concluded that Desi Bhuts are nowhere compared 
to Angrezi Bhuts. 

We have seen many times, like you reader, such events of Bhut Nabano... 
these are all frauds and kind of a hujuk.™ 


It is apparent that Hutom’s gaze of rationality interpreted such events as an 
exposure of one of the many fraudulent professions practised in the city. The 
presence of ‘college boys’ as sceptical realists and the medical students’ experiment 
to test the Roja’s secret power made it clear to the reader that such a phenomenon 
had to be judged critically. Simultaneously, he takes the opportunity to make a 
dig at the ‘educated Bhuts of Calcutta Medical College’, whose dressing up in 
ties and gowns made them culturally alienated. He concluded with a pun that 
Angrezi Bhut (in this case, Tartar Emetic) was found to be more powerful against 
the Bhutchala! This is nothing more than an empty ritual still practised by many 
in the city, now ready for questions from the new enlightened minds of ‘college 
~ boys’. However, Hutom did not comment on the patient, whether s/he was a case 
of psychological disorder or not. 

It is not very difficult to guess that the kind of psychiatry being discussed in 
Hutom’s time was not only limited to a few people from philosophy and medicine, 
it was also in a non-disciplined, amorphous state. The discourse of asylum psych- 
iatry was hardly visible ın print-culture, especially in Bengali. The one on asylums 
I quoted at the beginning could also not say much on the culture of asylum prac- 
tices, as ıt was 2 planned, restricted, one-day visit. Moreover, the stress was on 
something else: the narrator tried to inform us about alternative indigenous cat- 
egories of illnesses. This was of course an important moment that marked a critical 
gesture towards a new science. 

Most of the Bengali texts published during the nineteenth century in various 
periodicals on health or science were either efforts at literal translation or adapta- 
tions of English writings. Still, comparisons often cropped up, leading to critiques 
of foreign concepts. Articles published in general or non-specialist periodicals 
too were mainly concerned with themes of rationality and positivism rather than 
psychology per se. For example, an article on Nisi Paon (somnambulism or sleep- 
walking disorder) in Vividartha Sumgraha (1857, Chaitra) started with the author’s 
childhood and other such experiences of Nis: Paon and compared it with a similar 
kind of phenomenon from Europe. He concluded that instead of Bhut, it was 
dream that was strongly correlated with somnambulism. So the science of dreams 
explained such phenomena, not the bogus theories of supernatural spirits. To the 
author, it was nothing more than his childhood nostalgia. 

A good number of these texts were on addiction, and that too mainly talked 
about opium (ahifen) and cocaine. It 1s interesting to note that nothing appeared 
in Bengali on ganya or cannabis addiction. This, in spite of the fact that starting 
from Bhabanicharan to Kaliprasanna and later Shibnath Shastri, all talked about 
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the culture of ganja/charas smoking, and bhang eating and drinking in the urban 
milieu by the Babus. These descriptions were a form of social critique, a satirical 
expression of therr disapproval of Pakshi culture.” I could not find a single Bengali 
text that criticised cannabis addiction from the western medical perspective, though 
such materials were available in English during the nineteenth century. This hap- 
pened much later when, at the end of the century, the report of Indian Hemp 
Drugs Commission was published.™ Still, cannabis occupied a position that was 
more tolerated than other substances of ‘abuse’. 

Opium, more than cannabis, generated critical concern for certain obvious 
reasons. Export of Indian opium to China and other places made the colonialists 
rich. It attained such a proportion that the British fought two Opium Wars in China 
during 1830-60, and by the 1880s opium was one of the most valuable com- 
modities moving in international trade. Colonial India’s opium policy was debated 
fiercely between the anti-opium reformers and pro-opium groups (mainly repre- 
senting the British top brass in India) in the British Parliament. Two recent studies 
on the opium industry and the 1895 Royal Commission on Opium captured this ~ 
tension and elaborated on both the power of economy and of numbers.” This we 
see reflected in the article Ahifenbhosider Pakkhe Susamvad (Good News for 
Opium Eaters) in Cikitsadarsan: 


One can casily realise after reading the report of English traders that, since 
they came availability and spread of opium use has increased... [W]hen you 
could not find a single opium vendor within 10 kros [approximately 20 miles] 
before, now you have at least eaght of them. This is indeed a sign of upliftment!® 


The author carried on sarcastically, blaming mainly the western medical prac- 
titioners and the colonial policy for the spread of opium use. He quoted from an 


” Pakshis were a group led by the urban elite in early nineteenth-century Calcutta, who mainly 
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article by a former Surgeon General of Bombay who supported opium use both 
from the cultural and medical viewpoint, and concluded: 


Perhaps opium ball smokers (gulikhor) will be delighted to hear what Dr. Moore 
has said but do not forget that he also said: ‘if not used in excessive amount’. 
I have faith on my readers that they will not start practicing smoking opium 
after reading this article. We just wanted to inform about such amazing opinion 
of a Doctor Sakib!" 


Dr Nilratan Adhikary’s article, unlike the one discussed above, focused more 
on clinical symptoms of opium intoxication and various treatment approaches. 
He compared laudanum (tincture of opium, a popular form of opium taking in 
England) with the form of opium commonly swallowed in India, and noted that it 
was more difficult to treat the latter as it did not respond to a stomach-wash once 
it was absorbed. He of course added that it was a good medicine if used with care 
and caution.” 

Cocaine came as a local anaesthetic agent but problems soon surfaced with its 
abuse. At the same time, doctors started questioning its propaganda as a drug 
without any bad effect. The famous playwright Amritalal Basu wrote a play called 
Avatar (1902) where we get an idea of contemporary cocaine use in a dialogue 
between Barrister Pramatha and his wife Hillola: 


Pramatha: Teachers are spoiling the boys by making them gulping notes, and 
the boys are spoiling themselves by smoking cigarettes and cating 
cocaine. 

Hilola: What are they eating, Kokin 

Pramatha: No-no, not Kokil, cocaine. 

Hilola: Oh yes—right! My Bakulful [sai/sakhi, a close friend of same 
gender] too takes that with paan and says that she feels very energetic. 

Pramatha: She will soon realise about this extra energy. 

Hillola: Why? What is it? What happens from that? 

Pramatha: To feel energetic never take those paans from your Bakulful, that’s 
a deadly poison.... 

Hillola: Ob Ma! Why then do people take such a thing with so much interest? 

Pramatha: Don’t talk about people’s interest . . . more so this is a new substance, 
people are yet to realise its final impact.“ 


Writings on cocaine clearly reflected the anxiety with its abuse and its claim of 
being a safe drug. Dr Girishchandra Bagchi wrote to disclaim cocaine’s complete 
safety and cited 14 cases both from his experience and from journals. He pointed 
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out the fatal and other negative effects of the drug, and criticised Indian doctors 
for its indiscriminate use without having adequate awareness of the fact that the 
full effects of the drug were still unknown.” 

Writings directly related to psychological disorders covered topics from a brief 
introduction to clinical experiences and new pharmaceutical agents. An article 
titled Manasik Rog (mental illness) in 1875 started with the interesting observation 
that: 


Some mental illnesses like jealousy, violence, treachery, selfishness, narrow- 
mindedness, etc., which by creating disorders and indiscipline in the society 
made us much unhappy. None of our indigenous medical knowledge had ex- 
plored this and studied its various forms, though it is difficult to say why they 
did not do it.” 


The author argued that the natural state of one’s character was health, so any un- 
natural state was an illness. Any excess or absence of natural thoughts created 
disorder in the mind. Because people did not seek a physician’s help for such 
disorders that neither brought any change ın the body nor made one invalid for 
everyday activities, such illnesses went on increasing without being visible. So 
he made a prediction: 


Till the doctors who want betterment of the society start fighting their laziness 

to invest time and find remedies of mental illnesses, our world will remain 

polluted with violence and treachery, the dark river of blood will flow between 
races and enmity between men will remain.” 


Speaking in favour of (western) science, the author brought in the ideology of 
universal humanism, for which the treatment of mental illnesses was necessary. It 
is not very difficult to see that the new science of mind was also introducing 
liberal ideas by declaring local systems of knowledge dated and not useful. 
Discussions on Phrenology (study of the shape and size of the cranium as a 
supposed indicator of characters and mental abilities) and Physiognomy (study 
claiming to judge personalities from facial characteristics) too found a place as 
‘scientific’ ideas to understand the mind. A long article translated this concept as 
Hrittatva Bibek, which literally means ‘theories of the heart’ and ‘conscience’! 
The essay was a description of the works of the German doctor Gall (1757—1828). 
It commented that though Indian physicians recognised that different character- 
istics and intelligence of each person were not necessarily a result of social contacts 
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and associations, yet they did not know that the root of this difference lay in the 
mind.” 

Insomnia and disorders of sleep was an oft-repeated theme in this discourse. 
Information on recent soporific cocktails was common,“ with detailed narratives 
on causes and explanations of the disorders from the neurological viewpoint.” To 
treat insanity, hypnotics and sedatives were the main pharmaceutical agents, and 
Sulfonal seemed to acquire a prominence during that time.” Hysteria also occurred 
frequently as it most commonly contested the indigenous category of Bhute Paoa 
(affected by ghost/spint) while being intervened by a medical man. Narratives of 
hysteria reflected the gendered gaze where women appeared as naturally vulner- 
able to such a condition. The city and its modern education, particularly among 
women, were pointed out as an influential factor. Doctors always seemed to 
be confused when it came to determining any medical cause and satisfactory ra- 
tional explanation. So they tried everything from ammonia inhalation to produc- 
ing blisters, giving high doses of hypnotics, and at times, also ‘acted out things’ 
as treatment. It was a constant problem to establish this category in a culture 
where the phenomenon had different explanations in the indigenous system. 
Dr Pulinchandra Sanyal, who had been ‘studying intensely about hysteria for the 
last few years’, said that he saw ‘many such cases but failed to determine its 
essence’ and expressed great doubt whether this has to be ‘considered as a disease 
or a sudden change in the emotional state’. He cited three cases and argued that 
Bhablaga is a very common condition where people enjoying devotional songs 
intensely and with all their concentration enter such states. For Vaishnavs, this 
(Bhablaga) was a higher state of spiritual emotion where the bhakta was cut off 
from the reality and achieved a feeling of union with the divine. Sanyal brought 
in the concepts of hysteria, catalepsy and ecstasy as synonymous and accepted 
the phenomenon as trance. Still, he admitted that 1t was difficult to generalise and 
come to a definite conclusion about its pathology and treatment. Only those who 
are engaged with the deeply hidden theories of mental philosophy may or may 
not understand the nature of such a disease.” At the same time, Swapnadosh 
(nocturnal emission of semen) and masturbation were projected as a frequently 
occurring problem for young males. 
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As mentioned earlier, the trend of the nineteenth-century Bengali narratives on 
psychiatry was mainly to translate English articles and document clinically ob- 
served cases of various disorders. At the same time, in many instances, cultural 
differences (and conflicts) were stressfully articulated by questioning western 
concepts. One can also see that when it came to establishing a moral control over 
female sexuality, the concept of hysteria as primarily a disorder of the female 
body arising from the uterus faced virtually no resistance. It is interesting to note 
that indigenous healers were critical of the new urban culture, which they suspected 
was a crucial factor that increased the number of cases of hysteria. To them, it was 
a result of bringing the female body in the public domain, a reaction to the transfer 
of control over female bodies through colonial governance and medical knowledge. 
I shall touch upon it later. 

This discourse also displayed the marginal presence of the typical madman 
and, more than ignorance, suggested the acceptance of such individuals through 
the category of pagol, which was not clinically constricted as insane or a lunatic. 
At the same time, one cannot just overlook the activities of the colonial government, 
which was slowly trying to gather knowledge so as to have a more effective control 
through its own categories. Restriction over addictive substances and regulations 
on prostitution found support in the Bengali print-culture through the discourse 
of medicine. The production of colonial knowledge in the name of a humanitarian 
science was consented to, though the process had to remain incomplete and was 
never short of contestation. The new science of mind was yet to find an accepted 
form of communication in Bengali and the embryonic form of the discipline lay 
in the teaching of Mental and Moral Philosophy at the Calcutta University. Con- 
sidering the volumes of Bengali texts printed throughout the nineteenth century, 
discourse on psychiatry was highly marginal. Within medical science, it had hardly 
gained any place of respect. Yet the curiosity to access western technologies to 
understand the mind was present, and professionals were not very sure about 
what they were doing! 

This would change as noted earlier, as a rupture, in the Bengali discourse on 
psychiatry in carly twentieth century when a rational critical discourse of western 
science would emerge. At the same time, cultural versions of the received psych- 
iatry opened up possibilities of rewriting the science. I shall try to look at how 
this happened in the next section. 

Twentieth-Century Psychiatry in Bengali 
While reviewing the progress of psychology during its first 25 years, Dr Girindra- 
sekhar Bose, the first medical graduate to take a postgraduate degree in psychology 
(for me the first Indian psychiatrist), wrote: , 


When it is remembered that in most of the educational centres in India laboratory 
facilities are non-existent it is not to be wondered that the bulk of the papers 
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refer to problems of a general and theoretical nature. A fair amount of first rate 
work has been done on the theoretical aspects of psychology on problems 
relating to consciousness, wish, emotion, instincts and allied themes [emphasis 
mine}.*° 


For me, the twentieth century brings a qualitative change, a rupture in the discourse 
of psychiatry in India, reflected in Bengali print-culture. It was possible, I guess, 
due to many factors. One of them was of course the coming of Psychology as an 
independent discipline of study in the academia. For the first time, the western 
science of mind became accessible to native learners as a new professional field.“ 
Asylum practices too experienced a change with the Ranchi European Mental 
Hospital becoming a centre for experiments of psychological and other “state-of- 
the-art’ methods of treatment, and bringing in the idea of ‘scientific’ medical care 
for the mentally ill. The third factor was the emergence of civil society organisations 
like the Indian Psychoanalytical Society, Indian Psychological Association and 
Indian Association for Mental Hygiene. 

Nationalistic thoughts were already into sciences, and the desire to establish 
excellence in fighting colonialism, was also a crucial factor. Also, each imported 
discipline of the western kind wanted to gain legitimacy among the masses by 
acquiring the consent to practise this new culture. Bengali print media was con- 
sidered to be an important tool for the purpose. This new Bengali prose marked 
its distinction from the past century by becoming more analytical and sophisticated 
in its arguments and by being critical about the cultural contents of the discipline. 
It is important to note here that many teachers of the new discipline also wrote in 
Bengali, raising conceptual issues in the periodicals besides making people aware 
of psychological disorders. Health periodicals too increased the number of original 
articles on mental illness at the expense of translations; independent clinical 
observations took up considerable space with fewer articles on conceptual issues. 
One must remember, however, that doctors hardly studied mental problems system- 
atically as their training included few lectures only under Medical Jurisprudence. 
In fact, the first postgraduate course on Psychological Medicine started only after 
independence. Till then (excepting a few doctors who received such diploma/ 
degrees from abroad after the 1930s), doctors who worked in the lunatic asylums/ 
mental hospitals were considered the ‘specialists’. But their practice was limited 
to day-to-day custodial activities, and they hardly expressed them in print, apart 
from collecting statistics and summarising case notes for the government records. 


2 Guindrasekhar Bose, ‘Progress of Psychology in India during the Past Twenty-five Years’, in 
Progress of Science in India during the Past Twenty-five Years, Calcutta, 1938, p. 338. 

H For a history of the Psychology Department of Calcutta University, see Hartnack, Psycho- 
analysis in Colonial India, pp 88~111. Also see Post-Graduate Teaching in the University of Calcutta 
1918-19, Calcutta, 1919; S.C. Mitra, ‘History of the Psychology Department of the University of 
Calcutta’, Indian Journal of Psychology, July 1937, pp. 151-62. 
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It was Girindrasekhar Bose who pursued his interests in psychology from his 
days in medical college and tried out his knowledge after getting his MB degree 
while doing general practice. He entered the first postgraduate course on ‘Experi- 
mental Psychology’ in 1915 and passed out with the highest marks. He started 
practising as a specialist and joined the department as a teacher in 1918. He was 
also the first Psychoanalyst outside the western world and taught a paper called 
‘Mental Pathology with Special Reference to Psycho-analytical methods’, among 
others. I am in agreement with others who saw 1n Girindrasekhar a pioneer of 
Indian psychiatry who revised received knowledge with the cultural resources 
available to him. He brought in a new genre of psychiatric discourse that marked 
the discontinuity with the previous one, and the disciplinary site provided an 
important space for this politics of knowledge.” 

The first batch of teachers in the new department bad a very interesting group. 
Brajendranath-Seal, who was the George V Professor of Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy, with Handas Bhattacharya and Narendranath Sengupta taught both in 
the philosophy and the psychology departments. Manmathanath Banerjee, Pramod- 
ranjan Dasgupta and Girindrasekhar Bose had MSc degrees. B.C. Ghosh was the 
second one with an MB degree. The course was divided into four papers: Physio- 
logical Psychology, Mental Pathology (including the study of mental deficiency 
and criminology), Animal Psychology (including mental evolution) and Child 
Psychology.* Soon scholars like Subritchandra Mitra, Haripada Maity, S.K. Bose 
and T.C. Sinha followed the trend and a critical discourse on the new mental 
science developed. In English, a review of articles on Psychology in 1938 lists 
153 entries” and another review showed 564 entries by 1963!” Bengali writings, 
obviously much less in numbers, and addressing non-technical readers, however, 
never missed the point to share the core concepts that these early twentieth-century 
scholars developed. 

Outside the university, the Indian Psychoanalytical Society provided another 
space by bringing together a range of scholars and intellectuals. Girindrasekhar’s 
` residence at 14, Parsibagan Lane became its first office. I am not going to dwell 
on this as Hartnack has already provided an extensive and interesting narrative 
about it in her book, referred to earlier. Rather, I am interested in a famous adda 
that grew up in the same space where Bose’s new mental science got a different 
type of public exposure, where discussions took place in Bengali. Adda of course 


* Ashis Nandy’s caaay on Girindrasekhar, “The Savage Freud. The First Non-Western Psycho- 
analyst and the Politics of Secret Selves ın Colonial India’, in his The Savage Freud, Delhi, 1995, 
pp. 81-144, us the most stimulating exposition which highlighted the importance of Bengal: wntings 
from a psychological viewpoint. Also see Chandak Sengoopta, ‘Explorer of the Psyche’, The Sunday 
Statesman: Miscellany, | | Jan. 1987; Sudhir Kakar, ‘Encounters of the Psychological Kind. Pread, 
Jung, and India’, in Culture and Psyche, Delhi, 1997, pp. 20-32, Hartnack, Psychoanalysis in 
Colomal India, pp 87-149, and Amit Ranjan Basu, ‘Ginndrasekhar Bose and the Coming of 
Psychology in Colonial India’, Theoretical Perspective, Vol 6, 1999, pp. 29-55. 

% Post-Graduate Teaching in the University of Calcutta 1918-19, pp 70-71 

3 Bose, ‘Progress of Psychology in the Past Twenty-five Years’, pp 346-52. 

™ S. Sinha, Fifty Yeqrs of Science tn India. Progress of Psychology, Calcutta, 1963, pp. 22-48. 
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is nothing peculiar to Bengalis. This social space where men and women gather 
to enjoy company and conviviality is found in almost every society. Dipesh 
Chakrabarty has provided us with a brilliant, in-depth analysis of the history of 
the practice of adda, related to the world and culture of twentieth-century Bengali 
literary modernism. To him, ‘what is peculiar in twentieth century Bengali discus- 
sions on adda is the claim, that the practice 1s peculiarly Bengali and that it makes 
primary national characteristic of the Bengali people to such a degree that the 
“Bengali character”, it is said; could not be thought without it’.” 

The adda started at the residence of Bose was imttally named “Arbitrary Club’, 
expressing the attitude of being reckless and moody. With the increasing influence 
of Bengali nationalism, members renamed ıt Utkendra Samiti, meaning a group 
of eccentrics. The president of the group was called addadhari and 1ts members, 
addils. It was quite a colourful gathering of middle-class and elite intellectuals of 
the time in an informal atmosphere. Writers, poets, scientists, doctors, professors, 
artists and entrepreneurs gathered regularly, but more often on Sundays, when 
the baithakkhana (a rich man's parlour) was abuzz with animated conversation. 
Girindrasekhar’s elder brother Rajsekhar Bose, already famous as a writer (pen 
name Parasuram), would also join this Sunday gathering on his way back from 
his chemicals factory that he started jointly with Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray. 
Artist Jatindra Kumar Sen, who drew cartoons and illustrations in many of the 
Parasuram titles, was the addadhari for long. He was a close friend of both 
Grrindrasekhar and Rajsekhar, and wrote an amazingly witty and rich ethnographic 
narrative of the adda. In his description, Girindrasekhar emerged as a key figure 
of this adda, who engaged others ın serious discussions on psychology/psycho- 
analysis, and at times also applied his skills of hypnotism to addils who volunteered 
to have some fun. Many of his professional colleagues from both the university 
and the Psychoanalytical Society joined this adda. Sen categorised three types of 
members. First were ‘addils’, who hardly missed any session and were noted 
citizens in their respective fields. They were ‘the pillars of samit?. The second 
type of members were savyas, who were not so regular but showed a keen interest 
and dropped in frequently. The third type was named bhasa-savya (meaning 
floating-members), who came as a guest of an addil, or dropped in out of sheer 
curiosity, or for company and amusement. Many of Girindrasekhar’s ex-clients 
were members of the third type! In another memoir by an addil Sailendrakrishna 
Laha, a well-known writer of the time, we find the following account: 


»* Dipesh Chakrabarty, ‘Adda: A History of Sociality’, in his Provincialtzing Europe: Postcolonial 
Thought and Historical Difference, Delbi, 2001, pp. 180-213 Also see Samir Kumar Das, ‘Com- 
munity goes Public. Public Discussions in Modern Bengali Society’, Journal of Anthropological 
Survey of India, Vol 50, 2001, pp 139-54. 

© Jatindra Kumar Sen, ‘Coddo Nomborer Adda’, in Baridbaran Ghosh, ed , Byangacitrasilp: 
Jatindra Kumar Sen Racana Samgraha, Calcutta, 2001, pp 140-67. 
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It was Girindrasekhar who first introduced Freudian theory in India. He made 
this new mental science and psychoanalysis popular He had amazing capacity 
to make one understand [such complex concepts]. By listening to him regularly 
we too became psychologists. Many members of the psychoanalytical society 
became good friends and they still consider me as one among them. Girindra- 
sekhar gave me this privilege. When he published Swapna, instead of a specialist 
he wanted me to review this book.” 


My reading of these narratives sees Girindrasekhar as a significant factor in 
mediating this new science by opening up discourses in Bengali, enabling many 
to follow him. He was the most prolific writer on psychiatry in Bengali among his 
colleagues, and also wrote scholarly articles on puranas and historiography. It 1s 
worthwhile to note that excepting one article in a bealth journal, ‘all his psychiatric 
writings in Bengali were published in general literary periodicals like Bharat- 
barsha, Pravasi, Sikshak, Bharati, Chhoto Golpo, Bnasari and Sanibarer Cithi. 
Before I delve into this, let us see what was happening in the pages of health 

I have selected two such periodicals. Bhishak Darpan, started in late nineteenth 
century (readers already have some idea of the journal) again comes under my 
examination for an early-twentieth century experience (1900-1914) and to note 
the difference, if any. It reflected the governmental views and carried 12 articles 
on psychiatry. The second one is Swasthya Samacar, started in 1912 under the 
editorship of Dr Kartick Chandra Basu, which frequently represented critical views 
on both colonial modernity and the received mental science. My reading is confined 
to 1912-28, during which period 25 articles appeared on psychiatry. 

In 1900, Bhishak Darpan published a lecture Dr Pranadhan Basu delivered at 
the commencement of the 13th session of the Calcutta Medical School. He was 
addressing the new students to the course and referred at the end to awareness of 
nervous diseases. He pointed out the impact of civilisational development on the 
incidence of nervous diseases and asked them to cope with it properly: 


With the development.of civilization nervous system is changing and the 
incidence of nervous diseases are increasing .. . with the increase in population, 
need for money has increased and life has become tough. For this [reason], the 
activity of brain has increased. We [now] see many cases of insanity, different 
types of paralysis, hypochondriasis, neurasthenia and hysteria. 


He said that the importance of discussing the issue of nervous diseases was on 
two accounts. The first one was located in his observation of a deterioration in the 
nervous system of the student population itself. The second was the need to become 
aware of the new developments in medicine and deploy the new consciousness 


@ Salendra Krishna Laha, ‘Utkendre Samiti’, Kathasahitya, Vol 4(10), 1953, pp 618-24. 
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while treating their patients. He pointed out the prevalence of such illnesses like 
sleeplessness, mental weakness, weakness in memory, inability to concentrate 
for longer periods and becoming restless even with minor difficulties. Though he 
found problems with the ‘civilisation’ itself, it was still the duty of the students to 
correct their deficiencies and remain calm and obedient!® 

Bhishak Darpan carried articles on hysteria, insomnia, neurasthenia, epilepsy, 
dhatu-dourbalya (nocturnal emission of semen), insanity and hypochondriasis. 
The difference it made with its pineteenth-century counterpart was reflected more 
in the use of easier language to explam the phenomena at hand rather than reducing 
it to a translation of terms. Case studies carried more clinical details specifying an 
author’s observations. Cases were drawn both from the West and East, but mainly 
to prove the universality of mental illness. However, the need for a conceptual 
training in psychiatry in the form of a specialised course was highlighted in an 
article in 1912: 


Nowhere in any medical schoo! in India, any introduction to the knowledge of 
mind 1s done. What is mind? In what ways we can nurture it, what is its natural 
pace, what is the relationship of mind with the outside world and health? These 
are not taught at the student level or when one becomes a doctor but in the 
B.A. class [of philosophy], where the students completely inexperienced about 
the body and brain, are taught psychology, and in the medical colleges few 
lectures are taken on insanity (batulata). No one learns what is a healthy mind.“ 


As mentioned before, Swasthya Samacar articles responded differently by to 
the new mental science by weaving up a texture of acceptance, critique, and an 
attempt to modify the given modernity while still remaining charmed by the sci- 
ence. Its topics ranged from ‘ill effects of anger’ and ‘relation between mind and 
body’ to ‘mental will force’, while its attitude was sceptical of government statistics. 
This discourse is a good representation of the disjuncture I referred to. The language 
was not only lucid but, at the same time, observed caution about reducing the 
complexity of the topic. A nationalistic desire was evident in many instances, but 
not without tensions and anxieties related to the attraction of the new science. 
Conceptual issues were discussed and analytical explanations attempted. 

The editorial, “Relationship between Mind and Body’, was published in the 
second year of its publication and highlighted the mind/body split to explain the 
autonomous existence of mind. Understanding the functions of the brain could 
only access the mind. It was by mental treatment alone that many physical problems 
were cured. This proved how mind was critically related to the body. The author 
cited examples from contemporary psychology texts on how to keep the mind 


© Pranadhan Basu, ‘Kolikata Medical Schooley Nababarsharamve Baktrita’, B.D., May 1900, 
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free from bad effects and learn the proper techniques of concentration and mental 
relaxation.” By the next year Harendranath Basu wrote: 


Germ is not the main cause of diseases, it is only a seed to help the disease 
grow. Mind is the centre of our body and beside this there 1s another centre for 
mental power, and weakness of the mind starts once this 1s dislodged from the 
centre. The weakness of the mind gives rise to the weakness in lungs and the 
power (tej) of blood is reduced to decrease the natural power of resistance to 
diseases. In such situation germs inside the body increase fast in numbers,“ 


His main aim was to drive home the theory of ‘Will Force’ and ‘Vital Power’, 
which were concepts borrowed from hypnotism and mesmerism. Books on hypno- 
tsm were popular since the nineteenth century and Rajendranath Rudra from 
Rangpur (who described himself as ‘Professor and ‘applied psychologist and 
occultist’), one of the popular writers of twentieth century on the topic, wrote a 
book that saw many reprints and editions.” Girindrasekhar too was interested in 
hypnotism and never gave it up even after he started practising psychoanalysis. 
However, what is interesting in the small pece by Harendranath Basu 1s his cultural 
viewpoint: 


[W]e have forgotten all the natural rules for taking care of the body since we 
have become civilized. Now this bad time is fading with the launching of 
‘Swasthya Samacar’. Bengalis are accumulating their own experiences on the 
weather of Bengal and its diseases. Till today Bengalis appeared useless, that 
for their own pathya [diet] they had to consult others... . Now Bengalis will 
stand on their own feet regarding health issues. This must happen because, for 
diseases that generate in Bengal, one can never get a fully desired result by 
using medicines from the systems of a cold and foggy western country.“ 


Sureschandra Baksi too focused on ‘will force’ but said at the very outset that, 
to understand mental bealing, a basic knowledge of physiology and biology was 
needed. While explaining the techniques of concentration, he recognised the 
existence of similar methods ın yoga and suggested the use of pranayama in add- 
ition. He appeared to be open to ‘suggestion’ techniques and explained a case in 
detail on how this worked through the practice of Jalpara and Jhara-fnuka by 
shamans and mystics. He of course stressed that such mental healing was pos- 
sible only by a genuine, honest individual who was deeply devoted to god. He 


© ‘Moner Sahit Sarirer Sambandha’, Swasthya Samacar (hereafter S.S.), Vol 2(5), 1913, pp 
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complained that there were many books in English and other languages to develop 
concentration, strength and will force of the mind, but not a single one in Bengali!” 

A reprint from the journal Vigyan, published under the tile Citta Bikriti™ (liter- 
ally meaning deformation of mind), said in the beginning that citta bikriti is not 
madness but what we call ‘insanity’ in English! Instead of elaborating on the dif- 
ference between madness (unmattata) and insanity (citta bikriti), he gave a fairly 
long description of the latter and the causes for it. His narrative carried interesting 
interpretations where cultural issues struggled with the concepts of colonial psych- 
latry. He agreed that it was difficult to define insanity, and cnticised the government 
and its law for being unkind to the insane population with their ambiguous and 
narrow definition. After asserting that it was the cortex of the brain that was the 
root of all insanity, he acknowledged that no book of medicine could give all the 
causes of insanity, which was multifactorial. He summarised those causes into 
six. First was ‘hereditary’, second was the ‘harshness of modem civilization’, 
third was ‘alcoholism and other addictions’, fourth was ‘poverty’, fifth was 
‘marriage’ and the sixth cause was ‘many conditions of physical weakness and 
due to diseases’. Let us see what he said on the second cause, that 1s, the ‘harshness 
of modern civilization’: 


With the progress of present civilization struggle for life has become difficult. 
It brought instability to the human mind and people fail to see its consequence. 
Many experienced people think that, more civilized the nation more insanity 
you get. By civilization I want to mean the present civilization. I do not know 
whether any one would dare to say that two hundred years ago Hindus, Muslims 
and other jatis in the world were uncivilized! I am not referring to those civil- 
izations. Birthplace of our present civilization 1s Europe. The forceful impact 
of European civilization has made human struggle for life so tough that an 
increase in citta bikrit: is not unusual. Now it looks like a mythical tale if we 
recall what it meant to be truthful and protect one’s dharmu in India two hundred 
years ago... [O]ne could die peacefully after entrusting a poor friend to take 
care of his child and the wealth left, in the recent past.” 


The author carried on his critical observation of colonial modernity, and pointed 
out that no governmental report discussed this cause of insanity before noting 
forcefully: ‘whatever may have happened to other countries, in India, European 
civilization 1s the main reason behind this citta bikrit? . This again reinforced the 
third cause of ‘alcoholism and other addictions’ and ‘poverty’. He noticed that 
when there was a change in attitude to avoid drinking among a section of the 
educated class, ıt now pervaded the uneducated class who continued imitating 
the nineteenth-century elite. He expressed doubt about Hindus drinking alcohol 


* Sureschandra Baksı, ‘Manasik Cikitsa’, S.S, Vol 4(3), 1915, pp 69-72 
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in the ancient times, but accepted those historians who proved that alcohol use 
was only restricted to the lower strata of people. Poverty, according to him, eroded 
morality and starvation weakened nervous power, initiating insanity. For him, the 
cause of poverty, viz., colonial exploitation, was so obvious that he wrote: 


What would I say on this? The reason for this poverty is brightly clear like the 
cloudless, high noon sun in the eyes of educated people.” 


However, on the issue of marriage, he did not approve of the traditional Hindu 
customs of marrying in the same blood group. This could lead to mentally deficient 
progeny. In his reasoning, once the marriage system was based on scientific blood 
groups, then, after a decade and a half, a new generation would emerge, born of 
[healthy] matrimonial systems of compatible blood groups. By giving up their 
traditional matrimonial practices and introducing a ‘gap’ of 15 years, the author 
argued, people could marry within their castes. After describing the symptoms of - 
insanity and its types (melancholia, mania, folie circutario and delusion related), — 
he acknowledged that there were no good treatments available for these, and sug- 
gested that treatment should include keeping good bealth with a nutritious and 
light diet, pleasurable company and light work. One should guide the patient’s 
thought in such a way that he remained calm. Whereas the medical specialists of 
Europe and America provided for more freedom for the patients by establishing 
asrams for them to live in separate houses with gardens and communal farms, he 
complained that Bengal had only a few pagla garod (lunatic asylums) where 
mostly mad men lived. People with citta bikriti were not treated well. 

In another piece, a review of a report on lunatic asylums in India in 1917 doubted 
the accuracy of government report and statistics: 


Number of patients in the lunatic asylums is increasing. But it is not explained, 
whether it is an increase in the incidence of diseases or an increase in the 
number of people taking shelter ın the lunatic asylums! We think we should 
investigate the actual cause responsible for such increase to help us know about 
the impact of mental illness in our country, their causes and possible remedies.” 


Swasthya Samacar constructed a discourse which did not accept the new mental 
science wholeheartedly, and invoked conceptual issues critically judged through 
local culture. This muted a new idiom for the new science and tried to mark its 
difference from the colonial one, while remaining ‘modern’ in their own sense. 
The most sophisticated form of the critical discourse is seen, as noted earlier, in 
the writings of Girindrasekhar Bose. 


n Ibid , p. 237. 
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Ashis Nandy’s brilliant study on Girindrasekhar brings out the significance of 
Bose’s Bengali writings. In fact, this is where Nandy’s, central hypothesis of the 
secret-self lay, which, according to him, was not the unconscious self but one 
that unfolded in a space that was more congenial and open, and allowed free 
expression. Writing in Bengali provided this space to Bose: 


[Blose’s English papers on the range and concerns of psychology, especially 
psychoanalysis, lack something of the philosophical imagination and elegance 
of his Bengali papers on the same subject ... . It is even possible that in 
Bengali he could more openly reconcile Indian classical traditions and the 
science of psychoanalysis, not as two distinct cognitive orders but as two aspects 
of his own self . . . . In Bengali, Girindrasekhar Bose wrote voluminously and 
with enormous intellectual energy .. . the most remarkable feature of his Bengali 
writings is that, when on India’s sacred texts and epics, they were often unen- 
cumbered by his disciplinary faith.” 


Though many of Bose’s contemporary colleagues wrote in Bengali, he outshone 
all of them not only in number of publications, but also in quality. However, 
authors who were not very prolific also contributed to the critical discourse. 
For example, Dr Sarasilal Sarkar, a civil surgeon by profession and a member of 
the Psychoanalytical Society, wrote a thin book titled Moner Katha ın 1924. 
Girindrasekhar wrote a foreword to the book, and in the preface, Sarkar noted: 


This [new] psychology still could not discuss the highest mental state of human 
beings like ethical and spiritual conception or mystical consciousness. On these 
issues Indian thoughts are different from the western one, and if we can chan- 
nelize the flow of this new psychology through Indian thoughts, perhaps new 
discoveries can be made and India is confronted with this duty.” 


This was, of course, a book written with a view to popularise Freudian concepts, 
and none of the above things were tried out. But the colloquial style of writing 
through exemplary stories of well-known people like P.C. Ray, Brayendranath 
Seal, etc., made this text an interesting reading for the lay readers. 

Similarly, Suhritchandra Mitra, who succeeded Bose as head of the department, 
also wrote a book in Bengali on psychoanalysis in 1941.” Unlike Bose, he wrote 
in Bengali much later in his life and these were very few compared to his English 
writings. But his English writings do carry an intellectual force and philosophical 
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leanings like those of Bose However, to round up my discussion on twentieth- 
century psychiatric discourse in Bengali, I will now focus on those of Bose’s 
writings in periodicals that were not discussed in recent research.” 

Girindrasekhar wrote Bengali differently from the way his nineteenth-century 
predecessors did. His Bengali was elegant and elite, demanding a particular aware- 
ness from the general reader to engage with his writings. He maintamed a difference 
with the literary Bengali modernism that started using calit bhasa (the lingua 
franca) that was percolating to non-fiction prose writing. Since 1921, he was work- 
ing on a translation of psychiatric terms into Bengali, and his deep engagement 
with Sanskrit produced a booklet of terminology carrying most of the words in 
tatsama. However, he took pains to introduce these new Bengali terms and suc- 
ceeded to some extent. One commentator felt that, though these tatsama words 
apparently caused difficulty and uneasiness, with repeated use one could still 
realise their scientific accuracy, comprehensiveness and correct meaning.” But 
any reader would not miss the care Bose took to communicate with the readers in 
explaining these complex concepts. 

‘Karan Tattva’ (Bharatbarsha, Bhadra, 1328/1921) was probably his first 
Bengali essay, and it discussed from a philosophical angle the theory of cause- 
effect relationship in the light of contemporary psychology: 


In this world there 1s a cause for everything that happens in the material-world 
.... But once you enter the world of mind, things become complicated. Do all 
mental states have causes? Are all our wishes controlled by causes? 


While discussing the cause-effect relationship from the psychological perspective, 
he commented that there was no way to determine the absolute truth (paramarthik 
satya) though we know it was unified. Science accepts as truth the theories that 
dominate contemporary scientific discourse. ‘The concept, which satisfies my 
mind becomes the truth for me’, he noted. The essay carried some of the early 
formulations from his first book, The Concept of Repression (1921), and also 
discussed the theory of psychophysical parallelism. It is interesting to note that 
he did not accept ‘reality’ as something given and thought ıt was also constructed 
by us: 


From the psychological viewpoint we can say that our instincts produce an 
unreal world through our dreams. Similarly in the conscious state, our wishes 
and desires produce a ‘real’ world. 


7 Nandy has dicussed Purana Provesa, Calcutta, 1941; ‘Satta, Rajah, Tamah’, Pravasi, Kartik, 
1337 BS (1930), pp l-5, and ‘Manuser Mon’, Pravas:, Asadh, 1337 BS (1930), pp. 339-53 I 
have discussed Swapna, Calcutta, 1928 and Guta, Calcutta, 1948, ın ‘Girindrasekhar Bose and the 
Coming of Psychology in Colonial India’ 

n Ginndrasekhar Basu, Manavidyar Partbhasa, Calcutta, 1953 Before this he had wnitten 131 
entries on psychology and philosophy in the well-known Bengal: dictionary Calantika, edited by 
Rayjsekhar Boss, Calcutta, 1930 For a brief account on these translations, sce Debayyou Das, 
Girtindrasekhar Basu, Calcutta, 1971, pp 19, 29, 35-38. 
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Before publishing an article titled ‘Moner Rog’ (Pravasi, Aswin, 1332/1925) 
on Freud’s theory of neurosis, he wrote pieces that would form his book Swapna. 
‘Moner Rog’ was illustrated with case studies of phobia, hysteria, paranoia and 
washing mania (suciba:), and commented that the main symptom of a mental 
illness was the ‘absence of reason’. His ‘Sisur Mon’ (Pravasi, Aswin, 1336/1929) 
is another text on Freudian concept where he used the word Monovyakaran (Lit- 
erally meaning the grammar of mind) for psychoanalysis. He would later change 
it to Monosamikshan rejecting the word vyakaran (grammar) to appropriately 
reflect the practices involved in psychoanalysis. In describing the development 
of a child’s mind, he brought in the concepts of ego, sensation, autoeroticism, 
narcissism and obsessed-love to familiarise his readers with Freud. Perhaps this 
was the first Bengali essay that informed the bhadralok about the Freudian way 
of caring for children! These two essays were combined and revised as ‘Manasik 
Bikar’, and published with other essays in a booklet titled Jibanjatray Monovidyar 
Prayog (Calcutta, 1341/1934). In this version, he included a checklist of symptoms 
of mental ilinesses and wrote: ‘one should doubt mental illness if one or more of 
these symptoms are found, and ıt is difficult to attain total mental health’. Regarding 
childcare he formulated 19 ‘don’ts’ and eight rules. A common man’s memory of 
the history of modern childcare would recognise that some of these instructions 
are still practised. 

In ‘Monovyakaran’ (Pravasi, Aswin, 1332/1925) he discussed Freud’s theory 
from the perspective of other psychological theories, and marked the difference 
between psychoanalysis and analytical psychology (which he called mono- 
bisleshan). ‘Bhoy’ (Pravasi, Baisakh, 1336/1929) wrs written after the publication 
of Swapna and its contents reflected those of the book. In this essay, he tried to 
popularise his new concept of ‘opposite wishes’. One of the interesting cases that 
he cited in this article was about a bhadralok, who used to travel by a rickshaw to 
watch riots and became unconscious each time. Bose argued that this bhadralok’s 
unconscious derived pleasure from being in danger. He therefore went to watch 
riots. But his conscious self resisted this, creating this phobia. So ‘the phobia of 
riot is generated from the wish to be in riot’! With other illustrations, he explained 
that the contradiction between opposing wishes 1s the key to understanding the 
problems of the human mind. While concluding, he infused ideas from Taittiriya 
Upanishada to explain the death wish, and shifted it from its western origin. 

It is clear from Girindrasekhar’s Bengali writings that he never wrote with long 
quotations or made literal translations. His translation was done at the level of 
concepts, which were then explained in the context of Indian philosophy and cul- 
ture. This prevented the text from appearing to talk about an alien science, and 
could be easily understood by the reader. But he was not a culturalist and, unlike 
Freud, believed that causes of mental diseases were to be explored inside the 
mind. Again, his critique of colonial psychiatry was not intensely antagonistic or 
high pitched. In his analyses, the two incommensurable ideas did not reject one 
another, but constantly tried to negotiate a space which recognised cultural factors. 
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To take psychiatry to the ‘public’, he generated a discourse which was neither 
totally western nor western from the inside and Indian on the surface. In spite of 
being a strong admurer of Freud, he boldly expressed his difference in Swapna, 
but in these texts his critique of Freud is not marked. A closer reading does reveal 
that Girindrasekhar proposed a psychiatry which recognised Freud as a genius, 
but stressed the need to construct a psychiatry of our own by tying the snapped 
threads with the long tradition of introspection in our culture. 

Another interesting point to note 1s that he did not write on asylum practices or 
the transformation of asylums into mental hospitals. Nor did he write on major 
mental disorders or psychoses. I think his attraction for Freud and deep involvement 
with his ‘theory of opposite wishes’ drew him more towards foundational issues 
of psychiatry than towards the usual clinical research or experimental science. He 
did that too, but a significant number of his writings tend to invoke Hindu sastras 
and puranas to explain the phenomena at hand. He was a rationalist, but his search 
for the universal truth relied on cultural resources. He did not create a mirror 
image of the western paradigm in his discourse. His stress on discussing neurosis 
perhaps lay in his desire to make people aware of such disorders than psychotic 
ones, which in popular Bengali is usually referred to as pagalami. He felt that 
contemporary professionals were not properly informed about the former. The 
genre he created, particularly in the Bengali prose on psychiatry, made a strong 
impact, and his student Tarun Chandra Sinha started a Bengali journal called 
Citta that only discussed issues of mind and mental health. Later in the 1960s, 
another psychiatrist (critical of Freud and a Pavlovian) Dhirendranath Gango- 
padhyay started Manab Mon, which tried to provide a Marxist interpretation of 
mental problems. 

The Bengali discourse mediated a psychiatry which was theoretically informed 
and original ın content. It destabilised western science from its anchorage and 
opened up possibilities for our psychiatry to flourish. However, one cannot miss 
Girindrasekhar’s strong reliance on Hindu texts either, and his silence on other 
theological traditions and cultures practised in India. His India was a Hindu India. 
The famine of the 1940s and the ‘great Calcutta killings’ of 1946 prompted many 
intellectuals and writers to comment on and analyse these events critically, but a 
psychiatrist of his stature was silent on these matters. It is interesting that he 
hardly showed any interest in contemporary radical literary work, though he had 
trained two noted Marxists, Rangin Halder and Debiprasad Chattopadhyay, ın 
psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis had already found a place in literary work and 
Pll just name two of the most creative users from the 1940s: poet Jibanananda 
Das and Manik Bandopadhyay, whose writings reflected the impact of psycho- 
analysisin uaderstanding the complexities of our new modern self and civilisation 
in late colonialism.” Did Girindrasekhar accept this genocide, like his dispassionate 


P See Clinton Seely, A Poet Apart’ A Literary Biography of the Bengal Poet Jibanananda Das 
(1899-1954), Newark, 1990, and Sujit Ghosh, Man:k-Sahitye Abacetan, Calcutta, 2003. 
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Krishna did in the Gita? Or, did he consider non-Hindu discourse to be non- 
Indian and alien? I speculate that it could be both. Notwithstanding the rupture 
created in the psychiatric discourse, Girindrasekhar could not break the structures 
of a Hindu nationalistic desire that prevailed in the scientific community of Bengal. 


Vernacular Psychiatry and the City 


Let us go back to the text on ‘insane hospital’ with which I opened my article. It 
ig evident in the description that the hospital was built for richer classes and was 
one of the private asylums of the time: 


I introduced myself to a gentleman when he showed interest. For long we 
chatted and he said: ‘I have travelled in many places of India and seen many 
lunatic hospitals, but haven’t seen a single one like this, which is so mag- 
nanimous! Nowhere have I seen such arrangements for patient’s care and other 
facilities. Also, this hospital can accommodate more native insane patients, 
though they are from the richer class. When I'l go back to my native place, PH 
build a similar hospital but for the poor insanes of my state’.” 


One of the interesting features of this article is the author’s reported conversation 
with the patients. He illustrated his classification of insanity into Arkhyapa, 
Chongkhyapa and Raskhyapa with descriptions of these conversations. Through 
these dialogues, topics on religion and Hinduism, unfair dominance of the white 
rulers, and both the good and bad effects of ‘modern’ culture were discussed. The 
insane asylum played a double role in signifying the superiority of western medical 
care, and a new urban experience of becoming modern. 

Sexuality and sexual relations were a crucial part of this vernacular discourse, 
which was linked to the space of new urbanity and a concept of national health. 
Usually in the form of discussing child and adolescent development, repeated 
lamentations on losing semen through masturbation and swapnadosh became 
synonymous with a weak and feeble nationalism. It was often asserted that ‘the 
body of the (Bengali) nation has become vulnerable by following the habits of 
Englishmen, which does not suit our weather’. Unless the ‘character’ of boys and 
girls was built properly, nothing good was going to happen for the nation and 
society. And to build that, it was necessary to control sexual desire, for which 
such articles on teenage sexual health was a need of the hour. Numerous discussions 
on hysteria proved the point from the perspective of adult women whose unfulfilled 
sexual desires, allegedly sparked off by modern civilised habits, were symbolically 
expressed in the phenomenology of the disease. The psychiatric discourse trans- 
formed sexuality by bringing in western scientific concepts, and created an order 
of sexual governance mediated through this knowledge. In a sense, the discourse 
of sexuality became an urban concept with institutionalised prostitution becoming 


© Anonymous, ‘Insans Hospital’, p. 166 
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an essential urban feature. By the mid-nineteenth century, when Calcutta had a 
population of a little more than 400,000, there were 12,419 women in the pro- 
fession, which exceeded 30,000 by 1867." The culture of early nineteenth-century 
Bengali prose carried on by Bhabani Charan Bandopadhyay to Hutom mediated a 
moral message to control sexual ‘excesses’ and public expressions of sensuousness. 
The culture was readily picked up by the twentieth-century psychiatric discourse 
which gave ıt a scientific form. More than the colonial state, ıt was this discourse 
mediated from different educational and clinical sites that constituted sexual 
governance, where any sexual desire outside an adult, marital relationship was 
considered to be a deviation from normality. And family became the crucial space 
where such controls were dispersed in the society by making procreative functions 
the only aim of sexual relationships, and any thought of pleasure and sensuality 
attached to it was to be resisted. Psychoanalysis too could not change this. Rather 
it tried to make people aware as to how pervasive these sexual thoughts were and 
how a proper ego function and superego censors could control them. It would be 
wrong to think that psychoanalysis did not face any criticism from those who had 
deeply internalised the Victorian moral codes. However, Nandy has noted that 
‘such hostility was not widespread’: 


(There was both a casual unconcern with the content of the discipline and a 
widely-felt need for an updated, reasonably holistic theory of mental illness in 
urban India... . The bourgeois respectability that Freud attacked and which 
paradoxically defined him-—the way industrial capitalism defines trade- 
unionism—came to control India as part of the West’s cultural baggage, inter- 
twined with other forms of respectability. But these other forms—colonialism 
itself, secularization, scientism, individualism and impersonalization of social 
relationships are four examples that immediately come to the mind—were rarely 
targets of the social criticism psychoanalysis offered in the Southern world. As 
a result, psychoanalysis was bound gradually to look like another professional 
enterprise, another of those many new sciences being imported by westernized 
Indians, rather than a critical, subversive presence.” 


However, the role of the colonial state in initiating the practice of a new know- 
ledge on sexuality and its knowledge-gathering apparatus to record sexual practices 
through birth rates, age of marriage, legitimate and illegitimate birth, nature of 
the sexual relation, etc., also contributed to this new sexual governance. In a re- 
cent essay on sexuality and culture, Pradip Basu has read Foucault in the context 
of sexuality in colonial Bengal.” For him, despite India being the land of Kama- 
sutra, the ‘science’ of sexuality slowly replaced the ars erotica during colonial 


"' Calcutta Review, VoL 47, 1877, pp. 142-43 

£ Nandy, Savage Freud, p 112. 

© Pradip Basu, ‘Jounata O Sanskrit’, Darubapad, Annual No 5, 2001, pp. 15-28. What is 
interesting about Basu's article is that he used the Foucauldian tool of genealogy to read the discourse 
of sexuality in colonial Bengal, perhaps for the first time in Bengali. After introducing Foucault’s 
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time. It was not a very easy thing for these two different sets of knowledge to 
co-exist, and the subject, too, moved between these different positions. Still, it is 
possible to see Foucault’s four great strategic unities™ being deployed here. What 
was special and added a new dimension was colonialism. Foucault has seen modern 
power as productive, which is different from repressive power. But in the context 
of colonialism, the power of the modern western state remains mainly repressive, 
and from the petspective of colonialism the colonised ‘other’ is represented as 
inherently deviant!® Girindrasekhar also observed this shift in the knowledge of 
sexuality: 


In ancient India, Kamavidya was discussed and acquired the status of a Sastra, 
which means people followed the instructions of Karnasastra for sexual matters. 
The kind of observation that formed Kamasastra or Kamavigyan has become 
extinct in this country. Present Kamavidya is the result of the research done by 
foreign scholars. All original texts of modern Kamavidya are written in foreign 
language. Most of the books published on the topic are mere anthologies. The 
discussions in these books are not all encompassing and comments by the 
authors are biased in many instances.” 


This new science of sexuality, an important part of psychiatry, was intricately 
related to the modern urban space for its production and mediation. However, 
this could not gain a total dominance as different concepts operated in the local 
culture, producing a parallel discourse of sexuality. 

The new markers of sanity/insanity in colonial India, as reflected in the Bengali 
writings on psychiatry, gave rise to new tensions and anxieties with the civilised, 
modem space, epitomised in urban living. The squeezing of physical space for 
living, and the new concept of family composed of a married couple and their 
children, demanded new idioms for their psychological existence. It was a Catch 
22 situation between fighting the economic and other distressful impacts of mod- 
ernity to maintain sanity on the one hand, and being attracted by the metropolitan 
civilisation on the other. The city appeared as a heartless space to live a life uprooted 
from the apparently seamless serenity of the village. The structures of care pro- 
duced by the city were only displacing local systems of knowledge or, at best, 


concept of genealogy and bis work on sexuality, he went on to explore the power relations of 
colonial sexual governance in Bengal. Exploring Bengali writings of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, he marked out the differences in deployment of colonial power and argued 
how his reading identified Foucanit’s limitations 

M Foucault talked about these ‘four great strategic unities’, which started in the eighteenth 
century and formed specific mechanisms over the decades, of knowledge and power centring on 
sex. These were’ A Aysterisation of women's bodies, A pedagogisation of children's sex, A social- 
sation of procreatrve behaviour and A psychiatrisation of perverse pleasure. See his The History 
of Sexuality. An Introduction, translated by Robert Hurley, Penguin, 1990, pp. 103-14. 

© Pradip Basu, ‘Jounata O Sansknti’ 

* Girindrasckhar Basu, ‘Foreword’, in Abul Hasanat, Jouno Vigyan, Calcutta, Vol 1, 1936, p. 2. 
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modernising them. While consenting to this new governance of deviant minds, 
they also criticised the ımposed modernity and attempted to formulate a modern 
psychiatry of their own, which did not always want to rule out the presence of 
spirits and other evil factors producing a disturbed mind. The psyche of the colonial 
city was constituted by its individualistic, impersonal and passionate urgency to 
‘civilise’ a population. Beside the great structures of mansions, hospitals, gigantic 
government offices, parks, etc., there also came the slums, the ghettos and various 
temporary settlements housing the urban poor. Asylums were usually built on the 
fringes of the city, placed at the margins of the urbanscape and housed the negative 
citizen, who failed to remain productive by his/her unreason in a growing modern- 
ity. The spectacularity of the city with its numerous consumable entertainment 
forms mediated through print and other technologies made it possible to constitute 
its people and their minds into modern subjects. Calcutta was no exception to 
this project, but it carried its own marks as the first experimental ground of colonial 
modernity. But the minds in Calcutta perhaps did not think along similar lines. 
Calcutta in the minds revised the given knowledge from different positions. Its 
ideal urbanscape did not limit itself to the idea of a topographical city; it would 
also redefine the village and make it a part of the new modern dream. 

In the psychiatric discourse, order of the new reason informed by a Descartian 
mind/body split produced unstable categories of sane and insane. Deborah Bhat- 
tacharya’s ethnopsychiatric study on Pagalami, carried out as late as the 1980s, 
showed the psychiatric pluralism in Bengal, despite the existence of modern 
psychiatric clinics and hospitals for many years.” It is the internalised practices 
of a plural civilisation that sustains the heterogeneity necessary to resist a homo- 
genising modern psychiatry. 

The disjuncture in twentieth-century vernacular psychiatry, symbolised by 
Girindrasekhar Bose and his followers, worked to open up these possibilities in 
relativising psychiatry with our culture. He provided new theoretical tools to 
relocate psychiatry in Bengal It is the evolutionary, linear history of psychiatry 
in India that shows him as a genius from the past whose knowledge has become 
dated and obsolete! Following the logical consequence of ‘pre-frontal lobotomy’ 
and ‘insulin coma therapy’, the antipsychotic drugs came as a real panacea in the 
1960s and swept off the cultural discourses that informed our psychiatry. But 
after four decades, we now find that antipsychotics and other pharmaceutical 
agents could not succeed. Manoeuvring the brain with neurochemical molecules 
could not resolve the complex problems of mind, which is constituted by various 
discourses produced in the society. A global study on schizophrenia conducted 
by the World Health Organisation showed that the outcome of this disease after 
treatment is better in India by a great margin compared to developed countries.™ 
This clearly hints at the social and cultural factors that have brought about this 


X Deborah P Bhattacharya, Pagalami: Ethnopsychiatric Knowledge in Bengal, New York, 1986. 
= Robert Desjariaix, L. Eisenberg, B. Good and A. Klienman, World Mental Health: Problems 
and Prionties in Low-Income Countries, New York, 1995, pp. 39-44. Also see a critical appraisal 
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remarkable outcome, and raises doubts about the validity of a concept called 
schizophrenia. 

Once this linear, progressivist discourse of the history of psychiatry in India is 
questioned, it may lead us to the issues raised by different cultural contexts that 
produced critical discourses. It would be a story of the past, which is present, and 
not a binary opposite of the ‘scientific’ psychiatry that is the hallmark of a modernist 
discourse. Rather, I am open to accept it as a mythography (as Nandy might say), 
which is palpable in our everyday existence and subverts the objectivist enterprise 
of modern history. Is 1t possible to totalise the past of Indian psychiatry if we start 
exploring Gurindrasekhars from different times and places in India? Or ıs it 
desirable that we follow a universal path of development in psychiatry where we 
are still suffering from a self-description of ‘lack’? My response to both these 
questions is negative, as all histories of psychiatry in India can at best be present 
histories, which is contingent, political and questions the omnipotence of the west- 
ern epistemological systems. I think it is not too late for us to start rewriting this 


- genealogy of psychiatry in India. 


and review of other related studies in Joop de Jong, ‘Remnants of the Colonial Past: The Difference 
in Outcome of Mental Disorders in High and Low-income Countries’, in Dinesh Bhugra and Ronald 
Lattlewood, eds, Colonialism and Psychiatry, Delhi, 2001, pp. 131-66. 
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Is there overestimation of ‘British capital’ 
outflow? Keynes’ Indo-British trade and 
transfer accounts re-examined with 
alternative evidence 


Debdas Banerjee 
Institute of Development Studies, Kolkata 


An excessive export of capital from Britain during 1870-1914 allegedly reduced the domestic 
rate of investment Few studies have really tried to find out how much of the nominal sum in 
each case was taken up by British investors, and how much of that, in turn, actually found 
its way abroad. The profits that accrued from trade in colonial products are etther ignored 
altogether or grossly underestimated in the usual accounts of ‘benefits of Imperialism’. 
Drawing on Indo-British official trade statistics as well as on private papers, this article re- 
examines Keynes’ estimate of ‘drain’ from England into India based on the sales af Counctl 
Bills, The conclusions of this study are: (a) the profits on Indo-Bruish commodity value 
chains were much higher than thay were assumed to be; and (b) a very large part of the 
‘British’ captal outflow to colonies was in fact recycled profits made on colonial trade. 


The period 1870-1914 has received a great deal of attention in debates on the 
relative decline of the British economy in the twentieth century. An excessive 
export of capital from Britain has always occupied a prominent position among 
the numerous explanations proffered for the slow down and loss of ground.’ Many 
contemporaries feared that ‘too much’ capital for the good of the British economy 
was being sent out of the country, reducing the domestic rate of investment. John 
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Maynard Keynes noted, ‘Indian politicians are fond of ascribing high prices in 
India to the “drain” through which the Government meets its liabilities in England. 
As a matter of fact, the reverse is the case; the Secretary of State’s need for remit- 
tances tends to keep prices low, and it is the influx of foreign capital, the “drain” 
from England into India which drives them up.’? Some writers in the neo-Marxian 
tradition have viewed the flow of capital, as opposed to trade channels, as the 
major source of surplus and transfer.* The preoccupation with the centrality of the 
problems of industrially advanced nations in the classical writings on imperialism 
provided little space for understanding the facets of transfers within the formal 

Few studies have really tried to find out how much of the nominal sum in each 
case was taken up by British investors, and how much of that, in turn, actually 
found its way abroad; and to what extent therefore the traditional figures of British 
export of capital need to be modified.* Often, in the works on the costs and returns 
of investment made by the British nationals, the profits of enterprises set by them . 
occupied the entire exercise. The profits accrued from trade in the colonial products 
are either ignored altogether or grossly underestimated in the usual accounts of 
‘benefits of imperialism’ for the ruling countnes.’ Moreover, it is rather the entitle- 
ments to income that is more crucial than the mere income generated. For instance, 
the annual flows of financial resources from India to Bntain, which was roughly 
accounted for by the sales of Council Bills (CB) that included the remittances 
abroad on account of the tribute or ‘Home charges’, provided the means of building 
up a stock of sterling resources at the India Office. However, as it happened, the 
British financial interests by and large controlled the reserves.’ 

The conventional wisdom is that the sales volume of CB is balanced by the 
sum of private trade balance and the volume of capital loaned to India net of vari- 
ous payments due to remittances from private persons in India of part of their 
earnings, to freight and insurance, and to interest on industrial and banking 
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and Imperial Exploitation: Balance of Payments Reconstruction for Ninetesnth-Century Bntain 
and Indie’, EHR, Vol 42(3), 1989, p. 363. These stadies assumed the average rate of profit on 
commodity trade as not exceeding 5 per cent 

*AK Bagchi, The Presidency Banks and the Indian Economy, 1876-1914, Calcutta, 1989, 
Ch. 2, S Sen, Colonies and the Empire: India 1890-1914, Calcutta, 1992, Ch 2. 
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investments.’ Keynes estimated that the amount, which it was necessary to remit 
from India to England annually on account of home charges, was from £15 million 
to £18 million." This value was remitted to England by selling for sterling in 
London bills, which could be cashed in rupees in Calcutta. Thus, the Government 
of India pays out rupees in Calcutta when the bills are presented, and the Secretary 
of State’s balances at the Bank of England are swelled by a corresponding amount. 
However, the sale of CBs far exceeded that amount, which initiated debates. 

We will calculate the profitability of the trade between India and Britain, which 
has so far been based on guesstimates. Can we make conclusions following con- 
ventional free trade relations between the two countries? If not, what kinds of 
adjustments are necessary to make the sale of CBs and India’s balance of trade 
comparable? The answer may lead to the conclusion that net outflow of British 
capital was much less than projected in the literature. It would also be pertinent to 
study the impact of the trade relation on the colony. However, one may ask why 
we must measure capital flow to India by Keynes’ indirect method (as a balancing 
item in BOP). This is because first, as mentioned, the debate is around how much 
of the British investments abroad (or in this case, India) are really ‘British’. Second, 
the verification of Keynes’ inference regarding the flow of foreign capital is 
otherwise not very casy. 

The profitability’ of trade 1s estimated here using Trade Statistics of British 
India and the United Kingdom. The first section contains a brief description of 
the nature and comparability of the data. The next section highlights the results 
obtained after decomposing various factors contributing to the discrepancy 
between the two sets of data. The fourth section confirms empirically the results 
based on aggregate trade with Indian tea trading. The fifth section brings out the 
amount of transfers from the various regions in British India. The degree of over- 
estimation of Britain’s overseas investments in India has been scrutinised in the 
next section. The concluding section draws on the implications of the profitability 
for the colonial economy. 


The Data 


The study primarily compares the data on Briush India’s (BI) trade as compiled 
in the Annual statement of trade of British India and Financial and commercial 
statistics of British india with those of Britain’s (UK) trade with India as recorded 
in the Annual statement of the trade of the United Kingdom with foreign countries 
and British possessions.'° Government stores as well as re-exports of foreign 


? Keynes, ‘Economuc Events in India’, p. 13. 

SIM Keynes, The Collected Writings of John Maynard Keynes, Vol. 1, Indian Currency and 
Finance, London, 1913, p 72 

* This would imply the rate of return on commercial capital, which ıs measured as ‘Income less 
Expenditure’ as a ratio of ‘Expenditure’. 

10° Another source of data on Britain's trade with India is the ‘Returns Relating to the Trade of 
India and China from 1871 to 1887’, prepared by the Treasury Chambers to an Order of The House 
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merchandise are included in our study. We have also used private papers on one 
of the most important Indian exportables—tea—as supporting evidence for the 
observations emerging out of the aggregate trade statistics. 

The Indian official statistics record the trade registered at the British Indian 
ports between these ports and foreign countries, and excludes the foreign trade of 
ports in the Native States. The latter does not in any way affect our results since 
they were prohibited from direct trading with British ports. In both the Indian and 
British sources, the statements of both quantities and values are based on the 
declarations of umporters and exporters in Bills of Entry and Shipping Bills re- 
spectively, as subsequently checked by the customs authority. The values are cif 
(cost, insurance and freight) for imports, and fob (free on board) for exports. 
Finally, in both the sources, imports were generally classified as received from 
the countries whence they were shipped direct to the receiving country, and exports 
were credited to the country containing the port of destination as declared by the 
exporters in the shipping bills, whether carried there direct or after transhipment. 

UK trade data are for the calendar year while that of BI for the financial year 
Apnl-March. We had to adjust the data to make them comparable. From the 
available information, the average passage along the route Calcutta~Colombo— 
Aden—Suez Canal—-Malta—Gibraltar-—London was 36-38 days in normal weather, 
and 37—40 days during the monsoon." Otherwise, for direct shipping, about 32— 
34 days was the normal time taken from Calcutta to London. Given the locations 
of Burma, Madras and Bombay ports that were also on the trade map between BI 
and UK, the assumption of an average lag of 40 days between the exportation 
from one country and receipt in the importing country may not be inconsistent 
with the reality. 

Thus for the sake of comparability the BI annual exports data have been adjusted, 
using the method of averaging, to the accounting year December~November. 
Similarly, the BI imports data have been adjusted to February—January, while 
keeping the UK data as it is. To avoid issues connected with exchange rate fluc- 
tuations, it is assumed that the exchange rate for the official year is the same as 
that for the calendar year. We are aware of the fact that during 1873-74 to 1894— 
95 the rupee exchange rate fluctuated from month to month, or day to day, and 
even from hour to hour. However, the total range of fluctuation was confined to 
22.5d and 17d” for the rupee and in a given year was rarely as much as 1d for the 
rupee. As the present article attempts only a grods estimate, a finer statistical 
exercise using the weekly or monthly exchange rates has not been carried out. 


of Commons, and reproduced in the United Kingdom, House of Commons, Parliamentary Papers 
(hereafter PP), 1888, Vol 77, pp. 389-93. However, the Records of the Board of Customs, Excise 
(Public Records Office, London) reveal that the exports of the Eastern Straits Settlements (Singapore, 
Penang and Malacca) and Ceylon were clubbed together with British India’s exports and shown as 
UK’s imports from British India in the Source. 

n 'Preight’ Indian Mutual Shipping Line’, india Office Library, London (hereafter IOL), 
Collection of European Manuscript (Private Papers), MSS/Eur F 174/No. 884 

n ‘d’ stands for British pence (one-twelfth of a shilling) 
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Trade and Profitability, 1870-1914: Methodology and Results 


A glance at the bilateral trade data officially collected in Britain and India gives 
the impression that there exist large discrepancies between the two sets of data so 
far as the values of trade during 1871-1914 are concerned. A part of the discrepancy 
is, of course, explained by such factors as transportation, insurance costs, exchange 
rate fluctuations, etc. 

As regards transportation, C. Moneta points out several basic features of cif- 
fob relationships, which are helpful in developing tolerable short-cut estimates of 
a country’s freight-bill with different countries when only limited information is 
available.“ ‘Commodity baskets’ of varying composition call for varying freight 
factors (F) defined as a ratio of freight cost (C) to value (V) of the commodity 
concerned [that is, F = C/V]. With only scattered information on a country’s freight 
rates, but with a breakdown of its imports by major commodity divisions and a 
breakdown of the low-valued commodities, one could infer the structure of freight 
factors required to adjust the values when moving from fob to cif basis or vice 
versa. |4 

As to freight cost (C), we may use the data as compiled by K.L. Datta on the 
average outward maritime freights during 1890--1912 for a number of articles 
from government stores in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi to London 
and Liverpool, as well as inward freights from London to Calcutta and Bombay.” 
We assume that these rates were also applicable to private merchandise. Actually, 
the government stores (articles/merchandise) were exported or imported by the 
private liners at rates which were higher than the rates at which private foreign 
trading was being conducted. 

In order to determine the weighted average freight factor, we have selected 
eight commodities exported from BI, which together made up more than 80 per 
cent of the aggregate annual values of exports to the UK (Table 1). Based on that, 


Table 1 
India: Calculation of Average (Weighted) Freight Factor (F) 
Jor Exports and Imports ia 1890-91 
Relative 
Average Weight of 
Freight Rate Fob Price the Article SF yw 
Article Trade Route (C) (RsAb) (V) (Rssb) F=C/V (w) (%) "Fw 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Exportable 0.0473 
Tea Calcutta—London 00153 0 5100 0.03 15.03 
Cotton, mw Bombay—Liverpool 0.0058 0.2646 00219 13.28 
(Table 1 contd) 


BC Moneta, ‘The Estumation of Transportation Costs in International Trade’, Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol 67(1), 1959, pp 41-58. 
. “Ibid, p. 49 
SKL Datta, Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in india, Calcutta, 1914-15, Vol. 3, 
pp 480-86 
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(Table I contd) 





Relative 
Average Weight of 
Freight Rate Fob Price the Article LFw 
Article Trade Route (C) (RsMb) (V) (Rb) F=C/V  (w)(%) Lw 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Jute, raw Calcutta—London 0.0085 0.0825 0.1030 14 47 
Hides & skins Calcutta—London 00148 1.10 0.0134 8 33 
Wool, raw Karachi—Liverpool 0 0064 0.3235 0.0198 4.77 
Wheat Bombay—Liverpool 0.0030 0.0375 0 08 10 49 
Seeds Bombay-Liverpool 0.0030 0 0598+ 00502 8.81 
Indigo Madras—London 0.0178 2.1170 0.0084 416 
Importable 0.0472 
Cotton mir’ London-—Calcutta 0.0074 07300 00101 58 61 
Metal, etc." London—Bombay 0.0066 00982" 0.0672 18.82 
Coal London—Bombay 0.0066 0 0098 0.6735 2.87 


Notes: "Price of ‘linseeds’ 
* We assume | |b of cotton piecegoods = 5.4 yards (compare Pandit, Indebtedness, p. 42). 
* Weighted average price. 
“Includes ‘Building and engineering material’, ‘Hardware and cutlery’, ‘Machinery of 
all types’, ‘Metals’, ‘Railway material and stores’ and ‘Ships, parts of’. 
* The weighted average price is calculated after comparing with Datta, Vol. 4, and CSID, 
Accounts Relating to the Trade Carried by Rail and River in India, Calcutta, various 
dates. 

Sources: For Col. 2, see Datta, Rise of Prices in India, Vol. 3, pp. 480-84, Col 3 calculated from 
CSID, Annual Statement of (the Seaborne) Trade (and Navigation) of British India (witk 
Foreign Countnes), Calcutta, various dates (hereafter ASFTT). 


the weighted average value of ‘F for exports turns out to be 4.73 per cent ad 
valorem in 1890. Similar calculations based on the three major groups of import- 
ables which constituted more than 80 per cent of the aggregate imports into BI 
from UK shows the value of ‘F’ for imports as 4.72 per cent ad valorem in 1890 
(Table 1). Instead of calculating ‘F for each year we make use of ‘F of 1890 to 
discount trade values in the series, 1871—1914 (Table 2, cols 2 and 3). 

In fact, during 1891-1914 the ‘F’, a ratio of C/V, was even less than that in 
1890, the mid-point of the series from 1870 to 1914. A comparison of the 
L. Isserlis’ freight index,'® freight rates as documented in C.K. Hobson,” and 
C.N. Vakil and S.K. Muranjan,"* with that of BI’s export price index’ shows that 


i$ L. Isseriis, ‘Tramp Shipping, Cargoes and Freights’, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
(hereafter JRSS), Vol 101(Part 1), 1938, pp. 104-21. 

17 C K. Hobson, The Export of Capital, London, 1914, p 182. 

"CN Vakil and S K. Muranjan, Currency and Prices in India, Bombay, 1927, Table 11, pp 
308-9. i 

'? India, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics Department (CISD), Index Numbers of Indian 
Prices, 1861-1918 (hereafter INIP}, Calcutta, 1919, Summary Table |, p. 1 
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Table 2 


Exports from India and Imports into the UK, and Vice Versa: 
Rate of Discrepancy (%) between ‘Adjusted’ Cif Values of Trade, 1870-1914 


UK(M) -- BAX) 
BHX) 


(1) 


-0.11 
19.44 
13 73 
21.26 
19 69 
25.34 
23.91 
22.89 
10.33 
21.42 
16.95 
39.08 
30.82 
23.19 
23.03 
28 88 
24.56 
22.90 
35.90 
24.20 
36.02 
44 82 
26.53 
48.46 
31.44 
24 20 
24,53 
28 95 
29 02 
28.80 
30 79 
34.69 
26.05 
28.26 
29.95 
23 95 
41.58 
11.73 
17 18 
24.21 
17.79 
27.21 


UK(M) — BI(X) x 1.0623 
BI(X) x 1 0623 


(2) 


-5.97 
12.43 
7 06 
14.14 
12.67 
17.99 
16.65 
15.68 
3.86 
14.30 
10.09 (10.465) 
30 92 
23.15 
15.96 
15.81 
2133 
17.26 
15.69 
21,93 
16.92 
28.05 
36.33 (22.491) 
19.11 
39.75 
23.73 
16.91 
17.23 
21.39 
21.45 
21.25 
23.12 
26.79 
18 66 (22.4567 
20.74 
22.33 
16.69 
33 27 
5.18 
10.31 
16.93 
10.88 
19.75 


BI(M) — UE(X) x 1.0622 
UK(X) x 1.0622 


(3) 


25.37 
20.66 
6 60 
3.19 
619 
8.14 
3.74 
~3.20 
13 30 
3.29 
3.60 (7.353) 
551 
3.13 
5.85 
5.04 
334 
6.31 
4.05 
7.15 
10.10 
4.34 
2.42 (4.859) 
259 


10.10 (4 806} 
4.53 
7.48 
8 75 
7 20 
4,26 
11.60 
10.31 
5.78 
9.82 


(Table 2 contd) 
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(Table 2 contd) 
UK(M) ~ BI(X) UK(M) — BI(X) x 1.0623 BKM) — UK(X) x J 0622 
Year BX) BUX) x 1.0623 UK(X) x 1.0622 
(1) (2) (3) 
1913 21.40 14.28 7.38 
_ 1914 12 29 5.70 C(15.811¥ 2 08 (7.084) 
Average 26.01 (g = 9.20) 18.04 (o = 8.47) 6.25 (o = 5.41) 


Notes: BI = British India; UK = United Kingdom; X = Exports, M = Imports. 
* quartile average discrepancy of trade values; o = standard deviation, a measure 
of variation around the average 

Sources: For BI data for the period 1870-71 to 1899-1900, CSID, Financial and Commer- 
cial Statistics of British India, Calcutta, 1901; data for 1900-1901 to 1914-15, 
ASFTI. For the UK, Board of Trade, Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British Possessions, London, various dates. 


there was a secular decline in the freight rate until 1913-14, while Indian export 
prices had moved upward (Table 3). 


Table 3 
Freight and Export Price: Index, 1873-1912 


Freight Index Numbers Indian Export Price Index 





Year (1869 = 100) (1873 = 100) 
(1) (2) 
1873 117 100 
1879 85 112 
1881 87 99 
1886 39 93 
1888 76 98 
1892 55 109 
1893 60 112 
1895 56 - 111 
1898 68 102 
1899 65 100 
1900 76 124 
1904 49 104 
1907 54 145 
1908 45 151 
1912 78 145 


Sources: Col 1, Isserlis, "Tramp Shrpping’, p. 75, Col. 2, Index Num- 
bers of Indian Pnces,p 1 


The second major component supposedly explaining the discrepancy was the 
insurance charges. The latter was mainly related to the values of commodities 
and the rates quoted as percentages of these values. Following R. Giffen, insurance 
and other commission charges amounted to 2.5 per cent of the values of British 
exports and imports in 1882.” However, Y.S. Pandit recalculated the insurance 


*®R Giffen, ‘The Use of Import and Export Statistics’, JRSS, Vol. 45(Part 2), 1882, pp 217-19 
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and other commission charges payable on account of commercial services on the 
basis of the League of Nations’ Memorandum,” and reduced it to 1.5 per cent in 
the case of India.* 

The fob values of exports from BI to UK (as in Indian statistics) have thus been 
converted to cif values of imports of the UK from BI, accepting Pandit’s revision 
and using the conversion factor 1.0623 (4.73 per cent ad valorem as freight plus 
1.5 per cent as insurance charges). Similarly, UK fob values of exports to BI (as 
in UK statistics) have been converted to cifimports of BI by adding 6.22 per cent 
to the former. These adjusted values were then compared with the cif import figures 
of respective countries as recorded in their ‘home’ statistics. We have, however, 
ignored the landing charges that the shippers were to pay at London—Sd per 
freight ton (of say, 900 Ibs) (=0.0047 penny per Ib).* 

Thus, the average rate of profit on BI’s exports is found to be more than 18 per 
cent, during 1871-1914 (Table 2). The period 1882-1903, as evident from the 
quarterly average values, was particularly marked for as high as a 22 per cent 
profit on export trade while BI’s import trade earned less than a 5 per cent rate of 
profit (Table 2). These are only gross indicators of the profitability of Indo-British 
commodity trade, and need further qualifications. 

Our estimated average profit rate on BI imports from UK approximates to L.H. 
Jenks’ estimate,™ or for that matter A.H. Imlah’s.* Jenks applied a flat 5 per cent 
rate of profit to the British export and import trade in the period 1854-80. Imlah 
modified Jenks’ estimate, as ‘profit margins, as well as the relative proportion of 
business done by British firms fell with the rise in the volume of foreign trade and 
with keener international competition towards the end of the century’.* He, thus, 
reduced the rate to 4.5 per cent beginning in 1880, and to 4 per cent beginning in 
1893. A.K. Banerji comments: “As there is yet no enquiry into this subject for 
India, we see no ground to reject Jenks’ figure of 5%.’”’ J. Foreman-Peck also at- 
tempts to reconstruct the balance of payments for nineteenth-century Britain and 
India with the profit rate ‘perhaps averaging about 5 perceant.’™ However, as it 
turns out, the profitability was much higher than any of these estimates. 


Trade Profitability: Further Explanations 


Let us recheck our estimates with a few more factors. The noted discrepancy 
(Table 2), arguably, is the outcome of the following factors: (i) the exchange rate 


U League of Nations, Economic Section, Memorandum on Ralance of Payments and Foreign 
Trade Balances, 1910-23, Vol. 1, p 20. 

D Y.S. Pandit, India's Balance of Indebtedness, 1898-1913, London, 1937, p 48. 

B TOL/MSS/Eur F 174/No. 884, Letter from M/s Raeburn & Verel, steamship owner at Glasgow, 
to C W. Wallace, Honorary Secretary, Tea Shippers’ Committee, London, dated 26 Oct. 1894. 

H Jenks, Migration of British Capital, pp. 412-14. 

D Imlah, Economic Elements in the Pax Britannica, p. 48. 

* bid. 

P Banerji, Indo-Bruish Economic Relations, p. 132 

* Foreman Peck, ‘Foreign Investment’, p 363. 
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at the time of exports or imports was different from the rate at which imports or 
exports were recorded after a time-lag in the respective countries; (if) the countries 
with considerable tariffs and trade barriers invited attempts to smuggle;® and (iit) 
the traded goods were not recorded properly in the respective port-books.” It is 
important to examine the extent to which these factors would call for a revision of 
our estimate. 

There was an almost steady depreciation of the rupee in terms of sterling from 
1873-74 to 1894—95., However, it appears that the calculated rate of discrepancy 
in the case of exports from India is much larger than the annual rate of change of 
the relative value of the rupee. Obviously, Indian imports were dearer in terms of 
rupees than they would otherwise have been. But given the fact that the total 
amount of variation of the exchange rate within a year was rarely as much as 
6 per cent, and generally much lower than that,” the measurement of the dis- 
crepancy for the year as a whole should not be greatly affected by such variations. 
On the way to India, the exports from Britain gathered value (in terms of rupees) 
as they reached India after a time lag; imports became dearer at the Indian ports 
because of the almost uninterrupted fall in the sterling value of the rupee up to at 
least 1894—95. In other words, if the exchange rate was stable, the rates of dis- 
crepancy (Table 2) would have been even preater by a margin of the annual rate 
of change in the exchange rate. 

Second, the trade tariffs were so low that it could not perhaps induce ‘smug- 
gling’.* Transaction costs in smuggling have to be outweighed by the costs of 
tariffs in order to make smuggling a viable alternative economic activity. 

As to the third factor, Giffen, while discussing the accuracy of British trade 
data, noted: 


... a possibility of error ın the original declarations as to quantity, which are 
found to vary from the actual quantities on a considerable average of articles 


» IN Bhagwati, ‘On the Underinvoicing of Imports’, in idem, ed , Mega! Transactions in 
International Trade. Theory and Measurement, Vol. 1, New York, 1974, pp. 138-47. 

* O Morgensterm, ‘On the Accuracy of Economic Observations: Foreign Trade Statistics’, in 
Bhagwati, ed., [legal Transactions in Internanonal Trade, Vol. 1, pp. 87-122 

>! Calculated from the Report of the Indian Currency Committee, Calcutta, 1898; and INIP, 
1919 

= For import duties on various goods entenng into the UK dunng the period, see ‘Wholesale 
Prices——-Market Prices, Import Values, and Contract Prices, 1871-1912’, PP, 1913, Vol 66, 
pp. 777-79. In India, the import duty on cotton manufactures was 5 per cent and that on yam 3.5 
per cent during 1867-78. In 1863, the import duty on iron was reduced from 10 to 1 per cent. 
Machinery was on the free list In Mar 1878, the coarser varieties of cotton goods were exempted 
from duty. In 1882, all import duties were abolished, except on salt and liquor. Thereafter the im- 
port of goods into India was free until 1894. There was also no quantitative import restriction. As 
far as the rates of customs daty on exports are concerned, raw cotton, wool, sugar, flax, hemp, jute, 
raw silk, tea, coffee, raw hides and skins, tobacco, teak timber, and many other articles were made 
free after 14 July 1865. By 5 Aug 1875, all the items of exports became free from duty, except lac 
and indigo. The latter was made free in Feb. 1880 (CISD, Financial and Commercial Statistics of 
British India, hereafter FCSBI, various issues) Thus, even if there were understatements regarding 
imports just to evade import duties pnor to 1882, the degree of understatement in the aggregate 
must have been very low. 
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as much as 1.50%, and in extreme cases nearly 6%, and which cannot be 
completely controlled by the officers compiling the statistics; and a further 
possibility of error in the declarations of values, owing to the want of interest 
in the merchants or agents making them. I need hardly say here, that errors 
arising in this way are not likely to affect the returns as a whole as much as 
they may affect special articles . . . like animals, except horses.* 


These factors thus fail to explain the large discrepancy in trade statistics. As regards 
BI imports, the lower rate of profit is actually explained by the fact that the recorded 
cif values of imports already included a margin of profit. In the case of imported 
articles ın which large transactions were sufficiently numerous for there to be a 
recognised wholesale market rate for the article, the valuation would equal that 
price minus the duty, according to the Indian Sea Customs Act, 1878. In such 
cases, the value to be shown for imported articles would not necessarily be the 
cost at which the importer had been able to land them in India. For instance, the 
importer ordinarily sold imported cotton piecegoods to large wholesale dealers, 
who again disposed of them by wholesale transactions. H.F. Howard, the then 
Collector of Customs at Calcutta, argued that the price at which the large wholesale 
dealers made wholesale transactions determined the declared value.* Thus. we 
find that in the case of more than 60 per cent of the aggregate imports from 
Britain—BI imports of cotton piecegoods-—the recorded cif values of imports 
already included a margin of profit. If that margin of profit—on about 60 per cent 
of BI imports—-was deducted from the aggregate cif values of BI imports, the 
values (Table 2) become negative in most of the years during the period. In brief, 
after making necessary adjustments, the BI import values often fell short of 
recorded (in UK statistics) exports to BI. 

The distinct undervaluation of BI’s imports by the importers, most of whom 
were branches of British trading companies, is symptomatic of the fact that the 
principals already included profit while declaring the fob values of exports at the 
British ports as a reaction to the steady decline of the rupee-rate. The difficulty in 
the case of intra-company transfers—between parent and subsidiaries—is that an 
internal costing valuation would normally be made, especially if for taxation 
purposes the company preferred to earn all its profits normally in the partner 
country rather than at home. The office of the Secretary of State pointed out in 
reply to Keynes’ letter that imports were, in part, paid for directly through proceeds 
of sterling loans raised in London.” 

As regards BI exports, after examining additional evidence the profitability 
seems to be higher than what our estimate (Table 2), based on value-differences 
between ports, shows. The assumption that we made was that all the exportables 


B Giffen, ‘Import and Export Statisucs’, pp 187-88 
H HF. Howard, India and the Gold Standard, Calcutta, 1911, p. 52. 
5 Keynes Papers, Marshall Library, Cambridge (File IB/2 and [B/3) 
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shipped from the BI ports had been directly received at the UK ports. However, 
the discrepancy between quantities exported from BI and the quantities received 
at the receiving end in the UK, in any given year, is found to be quite substantial. 
We have tried to minimise the difference arising out of the duration of transportation 
by the statistical method of applying two-year moving average (and centring). 
We have done the exercise with rice, wheat and indigo for the period 1870-1914. 
The annual average discrepancy—[BI (exports}—UK (amports)]/UK Gmports)— 
turns out to be 16.83 per cent (the median value is 15.67). In other words, quantity- 
wise, BI exported on an average about 17 per cent more than what the UK ports 
received and was reported by H.M. Customs. 

The actual rate of profit was thus certainly higher than that calculated as 18 per 
cent, based on the values of the reduced quantities of imports into UK as against 
the values of actual exports from BI ports. Presumably, what happened was that 
on the way to the UK from BI ports, the merchants diverted parts of the com- 
modities like rice, wheat and indigo to other countries, on profits which are not 
accounted for in the official UK statistics. 

As it appears, the BI export trade worked as a device for remittance. Large 
British firms such as Gaddum & Co., Rallis Brothers and Ritchie Steuart & Co., 
almost monopolised the export trade in rice, wheat, indigo, seeds and raw cotton.” 
The criterion for control or dominance is the ‘ownership’ of exportables, more 
specifically at the time of its sale in an overseas market. This brings to the fore the 
issue Of entitlements rather than nominal ownership as a crucial factor. And, by 
that count, the position of Indians in export trading was marginal. The second 
most important Indian exportable to the UK, the garden tea, was frequently the 
property of sterling company in the UK and exported by that company without 
any transaction in India.*’ About 40 per cent of the tea manufactured in India was 
sold at the Calcutta auction market.* A substantial volume of the tea sold at the 
Calcutta auction was exported to countries other than Britain. Quite often, tea 
sold at the Calcutta auction and exported to Britain was re-auctioned in London 
for better prices.” Tea exports were mainly undertaken by large British trading 
houses such as Duncan Brothers & Co., which was also the Indian agent of the 
Glasgow shipping firms of Raeburn & Verel and Robert Mackill & Co.” Although 


* D, Banerjee, Colonialism in Action. Trade, Development and Dependence in Late Colonial 
India, New Delhi, 1999, Ch 2, M Vicziasny, ‘Bombey Merchants and Structural Changes in the 
Export Community 1850 to 1880", in K.N. Chaudhun and CJ Dewey, eds, Economy and Society: 
Essays in Indian Economic and Social History, Delhi, 1979, pp. 163-96, and India, Gazetteers of 
the Bombay Presidency, Vol. 2: Surat and Broach, Bombay, 1877, p. 446. 

” Howard, India and the Gold Standard, p. 58. 

* Capital, 11 July 1901. 

» P Gniffiths, The History of the Indian Tea Industry, London, 1967, Ch 43 

* (Anthor not mentioned), The Duncan Group. Being a Short History af Duncan Brothers 
& Co. Ltd, Calcutta and Walter Duncan & Goodricke Ltd ,.London, 1859-1959, London, 1959, 
pp. 41-42. 
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the London auction fetched relatively better prices for Indian teas, the domestic 
planters had practically no other way than to sell the same at Calcutta. The limited 
resources of the average Indians prevented them from taking their teas inde- 
pendently to markets abroad, rather than going through the British planters, and 
buying and selling agents. 

It is thus very obvious that the bulk of the trade profits were largely realised in 
Britain, and accrued to them rather than to Indians. In general, British banks con- 
trolled India’s foreign trade finance and British agencies supplied services for the 
coastal trade. The insurance and freight on imports were almost entirely paid to 
the British. Consequently the Indian balance of payments was the mirror image 
of the British, with a deficit on trade in invisible items, and on the balance of 
profits, interest and dividends.*! 

Another component of trade profit accruing to non-Indian traders by dint of 
exclusion is the re-export trade of the UK. An exercise with UK Trade Statistics 
shows that during 1870-1914, re-exports from the UK ports of merchandise 
imported from BI constituted on an average 1.77 per cent per annum (standard 
deviation, o = 0.7277). 

On the whole, the high profitability was sustainable due to the differences in 
the levels of prices between India and the UK, as well as between India and other 

markets.“ For example, the retail price of unblended Assam tea (Indian) 
was Rs 2.21 (3s. 8d.) per lb ın the London market, while its wholesale price was 
Re 0.66 in the Calcutta market in 1880. In other words, the UK price was about 
235 per cent higher than it was in India! The average price per imperial quarter of 
wheat in England was 44s. 4d. (or Re 0.95 per lb) while that in France was 51s. 
8d. (or Rs 1.11 per Ib) in 1880. By contrast, the wholesale price of the best Indian 
variety (that is, Khandwa) in the Bombay market was only Re 0.05 per Ib in that 
year. In other words, the European average price of wheat was about 1,960 per 
cent higher than it was in India. The average trade ‘costs’, being not more than 
6.23 per cent ad valorem, seldom explain the difference. 

Since Britain was the net importer (imports less domestic outputs less exports) 
in most of the commodities imported from BI, the price levels of those commodities 
in the UK were crucially dependent on the cif prices, or the average declared 
values, of her imports. Of course, there was the customs duty, but it was insig- 
nificant enough to not influence the UK domestic price level. In other words, had 
there been a competitive market, the price of British importables would have 
been equal to the existing price in the country of origin of imports plus the freight 
factor and a nominal rate of profit. 


“ Foreman-Peck, ‘Foreagn Investment’, p. 367. 

© See, for price differences, INIP (1919); ‘Staustical Abstract for the Principal and other Foreign 
Countries’, PP, Vol. 76, 1883 and Vol. 100, 1893-94; ‘Report on Wholesale and Retail Prices in the 
United Kingdom with Comparative Statistical Tables for a series of years’, PP, Vol. 68, 1903, 
Wholesale and retail pnces (PP, Vol 66, 1913). 
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Tea Trading: Supplementary Evidence 


The evidence available on Indian tea trade justifies our apprehension based on 
aggregate data. In the preceding exercise, we relied on the freight rates as quoted 
in Datta for a number of articles of government stores.“ For the freight rate for 
teas, there are other sources available like The Duncan Group, the Memorandum 
of Agreement between the steamship owners such as Robert Mackill and Co. and 
Raeburn and Verel of the Indian Mutual Shipping Line on the one hand, and the 
tea shippers on the other. As such, Datta’s figures turn out to be on the higher side 
showing that the government store articles were exported or imported by the 
private liners at rates which were higher than the rates at which private foreign 
trading was being conducted (Table 4). 


Tabie 4 
Tea: Freight Rates (per toa), 1890-1899 
Calcutta Brocklebank 
Steam Line, and India 
Datta Conference Anchor Line Mutual Line 
Year £-s,-d. £-3,~d. £~-s3.—d £~s,—d. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1890 2-11—8 2-0-0 
1891 2-11-8 2-0-0 
1892 1-14—7 2-0-0 1-150 
1893 1-13-5 1-7-6 
1894 1-16-4 1-7-6 
1895 1-15~-3 1-7-6 1-50 
1896 1~9—2 1-5-0 
1897 1-9-8 
1898 2-1-3 
1899 2-1-7 
Soarces: Col. 1, Datta, Rise of Prices, p. 480, Cols. 2-4, Circulars, IOL/MSS/Eur F 
174/ Nos. 884, 888. 


If the freight factor was revised in the light of evidence on declining freight, 
the rate of Indo-British trade profit, in aggregate, would be even more than what 
we have estimated in Section 3. The competition between the shipping companies 
was growing, resulting in a continuous decline in the freight rates. As is evident, 
since c. 1887 tea shippers began to protest against the rates charged for tea from 
Calcutta to London.” The freight rates for teas from Calcutta to London varied 


© Datta, Enquiry unto the Rise of Prices in India. 

H At that tume, the Liners, called the Calcutta Steam Conference, proposed to charge 50 shillings 
per ton of 50 cubic feet, less 78. 6d rebate, when the rough cargo rate was 30s. If the latter rate 
increased, the tea rate was also to increase, bat if it fell, the tea rate was to remain at 50s Objecting 
to this arrangement, tea shippers made an agreement with what was known as the Planters Line to 
carry tea at 40s. per ton from 1887 to 1889. Thereupon the Conference reduced the tea rate to 30s 
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between 27s. 6d. and 45s. per ton of 50 cubic feet net, cash payable in London on 
delivery. Thus freight, as a proportion of the selling price of tea, was about 2.96 
per cent. An additional discount of 0.5 per cent ad valorem on account of insurance 
results in the freight factor of exports equivalent to 3.01 per cent, as against the 
6.23 per cent rate on the basis of which we have arrived at the 18 per cent about 
rate of profit in the second section. That the 18 per cent about rate of profit is an 
underestimate is further corroborated by the fact that the rates (Calcutta to London) 
for jute, linseed, rice and wheat were generally 15s. per ton less than the tea- 
rate.© 

The chances that Indian teas after being exported faced demand deficiency 
thereby causing loss to importers were remote; business risk and uncertainties 
were ‘minimum’. We could gather W.S. Cresswell & Co.’s Tea Report“ for the 
five years from 1905-6 to 1910-11. In all these reports what is commonly men- 
tioned is that the market condition was good, stable, improving and that, above 
all, there was a strong demand for Indian teas. The available information from the 
source (Table 5) shows the gross rate of profit on teas exported from India or, in 
other words, imported into UK from BI was more than 30 per cent. 

Moreover, the fact that is often overlooked is that the volumes of re-export 
trade of Indian teas were much higher than the direct exports to North America 
(Table 6).“’ The ratio was only declining towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
However, the implication of a large volume of re-export trade—as high as about 
86 per cent in 1892—implies that a large part of the profit on the Indian tea trade 
actually accrued to UK without in any way enriching BI’s balance of payments 
position. 

We have not considered so far the transfer on account of draft to be allowed on 
actual weights of exports. In the case of Indian tea, the Customs House had been 


net; later the Planters Line withdrew Shippers next made an agreement with the Conference 
extending to February 1892, and were then offered a further agreement for one year at 45s. less 5s. 
deferred rebate payable only to ‘loyal’ shippers. The shippers refused the proposed agreement In 
May 1892, the Brocklebank Line began booking tea at 35s net, and the Anchor Line, seceding 
from the Conference, also booked at 35s. net Early in 1893, the Conference offered a three-year 
agreement at 35s. less 5s. deferred rebate, and in October of the same year the Liners increased the 
rebate to 7s. 6d when it became known that shippers were endeavouring to organise a competing 
Line. This was known as the India Mutual Line, and steamers were to be provided alternately by 
the Glasgow firms, Raeburn & Verel, and Robert Mackill & Co The agency in Calcutta was entrusted 
to Duncan Brothers & Co., the service commencing in May 1894 (The Duncan Group, Ch. 5) 

5 Memorandum of Agreement made on 7 April 1887 between James Hay & Sons of Glasgow—- 
shipowners, shipbrokers and agents—and the shippers of tea for the carriage of tea between Calcutta 
and London (IOL/MSS/Eur F 174/No 11). Also, the Memorandum of Agreement made in 1893 
between Robert Mackill & Co. and Racbum and Verel, both carrying on business as steamship 
owners at Glasgow, and the shippers of tea (OL/MSS/Ear F 174/No 884). 

“ The report mentions the average prices, the number of packages sold from each district from 
the commencement of season, the London (Reuter) wires that mentioned the number of packages 
sold in the London market (date-wise), the average prices at which those were sold, as well as the 
exchange rate on the particular date (OL/MSS/Eur F 174/No. 2067). 

P JOL/MSS/Eur F 174/11, Circular, the Indian Tea Association (London). 
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Table 5 
Indian Teas: Rate of Profit (Gross) Earned in London 
Avg. Price in Rate of Exchange Avg Price in Rate of Profit 


Report Dated Caicutta, per ib (a-—p.) per Rupee (s—d) London, perib(d) (gross) (%F 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
31-05-1907 5—9 1--4.02 725 25.92 


24-01-1908 S-7 14.02 7 875 40 87 
05-02-1909 6-11 13.964 8 375 21 36 
23-01-1910 6-0 14,041 8 625 43.38 
24-02-1911 7-1 1~4 000 8 875 25 29 


Note: * Relative difference between Calcutta price (in pence) and London pnce (Col 3). 
Sources: Cols. ] and 3, Cresswell & Co., "Tea Report(s)’, IOL/MSS/Eur F 174/No. 2067; Col. 2, 
INIP, p. 18. 


Table 6 


Indian Teas: Volume (in Ibs) of Re-exports from Britain, 
and India’s Direct Exports to Europe and the United States 


1892 1893 1894 1895 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Re-exports, UK to USA 600,216 848,302 708,921 898,619 

Re-exparts, UK to Canada 789,065 684,271 711,284 821,195 

Re-exports as % of Total 85.9 68 8 49.5 33.4 

Transhipments, UK to USA 121,958 352,961 768,404 1,549,501 

Transhipments, UK to Canada 25,187 154,713 127,621 750,280 
Direct exports, Calcutta to 

North America. 81,862 187,798 551,750 1,134,432 

Direct exports as % of Total 51 8 4 192 22.0 

Total 1,618,288 2,228,045 2,867,980 5,154,027 

(100.0) (100.0) (100 0) (100.0) 


Source: The Indian Tea Association (London), Circulars, IOL/MSS/ Eur F 174/11 


collecting duty on less tea than had been imported into the UK to the extent of an 
average shortage of | Ib per package of tea, irrespective of the size of the package. 
But the growers had been paid for 2 Ibs less tea per package than they were 
delivering—-1 lb per package in consequence of the system of weighment, and 
1 Ib per package in the shape of a system called ‘draft’. 

How far the system of draft allowance acted upon the state revenue of the UK, 
is well evident from the letter (dated 11 December 1899) by John Courroux Esq., 
Customs House, London E.C. to Indian Tea Association (London), and Ceylon 
Tea Association (London): 


4 IOL/MSS/Eur F174/11, lodia and Ceylon Joint Commuttee, Minutes on the Dispute in the Tea 
Trade, London, 12 Dec. 1899 
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Now the system, prepared under Port Order 39/1899, though still erring in 
giving less than the full exact weight does manifestly give more nearly the 
total weight of Tea imported into the country than the present system, under 
which the defect from the actual weight is about 2,500,000 lbs annually in- 
volving a loss to the revenue of over £40,000. Inasmuch as all sales of Tea in 
London are made on Custom’s weights ‘the rights of the revenue’ in this matter 
coincide with the rights of Tea Importers.” 


Our estimate of profitability is an underestimate to the extent that it does not 
include this draft allowance. It was only after 1919 that the Figures of Entry 
began to be taken from actual customs weights in the warehouse and not on esti- 
mated weights submitted by the importers as was present then.” However, it is 
important to recognise that the revenue loss of the British government was profit 
gains of the resident traders and importers, and an equivalent amount of loss of 
Indian growers and exporters, even if we exclude that part of transfers that took 
place from British consumers to British producers. 


British-Indian Regions: Estimates of ‘Outflow’ 


The Annual statement of the trade of the UK with foreign countries and British 
possessions during 1870-1905 does mention total imports from the ports such as 
Bombay and Sind, Madras, Bengal and Burma—together constituting aggregate 
imports from BI. By applying our estimate of 18.04 per cent rate of profit, during 
the 36-year period from 1870 to 1905, the accumulated trade profit from BI’s 
exports or UK’s imports from different BI ports turns out to be about £168.27 
million or £4.67 million per annum (Table 7). The bulk or perhaps almost all of 
these accrued to Britain, the counterpart of which is nothing but massive leakages 
of gross domestic products of poor British India. Region-wise, Bengal experienced 
much more leakages than any other region. During 1870-1905, the trade profit 
on Bengal’s exports to UK alone aggregated to about £93.5 million (Table 7). 
Bengal’s exports were basically the exports from the Calcutta port whose hinter- 
lands were Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, North-Western Provinces and Awadh, 
and the Central Provinces.*' Incidentally, most parts of the hinterlands of Calcutta 
port still constitute the poorest and most backward region in modern India. 
Hypothetically, the export incomes accrued to respective regions in BI. However, 
the region had only limited entitlements to those incomes, and that made the 
difference between ‘expected’ export-led growth and ex post facto export-led 
‘immiserisation’. 


” JOL/MSS/Eur F174/No. 2066, Papers of Sir Robert Graham. 

~ IOL/MSS/Bur F 174/No 1261, Indian Tea Association (London), Notes of a meeting held on 
14 Mar 1919. 

“Y Baneret, Colonialism, pp 52-72 
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Table 7 
Volume of Trade Profit out of UK's Imports from British Indian Ports, 1870-1905 
Total Trade Profit,’ 1870-1905" Annual Average 

UK's Imports from. (£) (£) 

(1) (2) 
Bombay and Sind 45,153,189 1,254,255 
Madras 22,183,392 616,205 
Bengal" 93,507,494 2,597,430 
Burma 7,427,781 206,327 
Aggregate 168,271,856 4,674,218 


Notes: 'Dunng 1870-82, umports of UK from Burma were included in Bengal’s, in the source 
* The import figures, as cited in the source, have been first deflated by | 1804 (see Table 2, 
Col. 2), and then calculated the trade profit. 
* The source covers the required details only for the period 1870-1905. 

Source: Calculated from the records of total imports (£) from the different Indian ports into UK as 
cited in the Annual Statement of the Trade of the UK, and using the average profit rate of 
18 04 per cent as in Table 2, Col. 2. 


Britain’s Overseas Investment In India: Problems of Estimation 


The estimate of ‘outflow’ from India raises serious doubts as to the magnitude of 
Britain’s overseas investment in India out of her own surplus savings during the 
period of high finance. A formal device was employed by the British rulers to 
siphon off the sterling proceeds of India’s export surplus to England—the CBs 
drawn on the treasury in India and sold by the India Office in London to exchange 
banks and financial houses. The Secretary of State was in effect the ultimate source 
of supply for bills on India, and the banks, after securing what private bills were 
available, even up their demands for remittance to India by buying bills from 
him-—provided he was selling them at a rate which made this form of remittance 
cheaper than the alternative one of sending sovereigns.” This system of remittances 
reduced the significance of flows of treasure that, along with the trade bills, were 
ordinarily the means of settling the balance of payments.” 

Keynes estimated that the amount which it was necessary to remit from India 
to England annually on account of home charges was from £15 million to £18 
million.” This value was remitted to England by selling for sterling in London 
bills, which could be cashed in rupees in Calcutta. Thus the Government of India 
pays out rupees in Calcutta when the bills are presented, and the Secretary of 
State’s balances at the Bank of England are swelled by a corresponding amount. 
However, the sale of CBs far exceeded that amount. Using Keynes, the annual 
average sales of Council Bills during 1901-2 to 1912-13 was £23.9 million.” 
Moreover, the volume of CBs increased substantially over the years——large issues 


3 Keynes, Indian Currency and Finance, Ch 5. 
3 Sen, Colontes, Ch 2. 

4 Keynes, Indian Currency and Finance, p. 72 
S Ibid , p. 87 
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of CBs were purchased in London beyond the necessities of the balance of trade. 
A newspaper clipping on parliamentary questions for 1910, which Keynes main- 
tained in his private papers, mentions a certain unease prevailing in the India 
Office circle on the question of CB sales in excess of home charges. Keynes 
argued that two distinct causes were responsible for the increasing volume of 
CBs: a large favourable balance of private trade, and an increased influx of capital 
from abroad.” However, Keynes stated: 


The verification of this inference regarding the flow of foreign capital is not 
very easy. It is certain that investment from abroad in industrial or other joint- 
stock companies (foreign investments of this kind in India are surprisingly 
small) has been at a comparatively low rate throughout the penod under con- 
sideration, and the considerable borrowings for railways, having been mainly 
effected through the Secretary of State, do not affect the present calculation.* 


In fact, the flow of remittances and their components for India can be stylised 
as follows: 


D=A+C-B (1) 


where D is the sale of Council Bills, A the balance of private trade (excluding 
government transactions, that is, all remittances effected through government), 
C the volume of capital loaned to India during the year from abroad, and B stands 
for various payments due to remittances from private persons in India of part of 
their earnings, to freight and insurance, and to interest on industrial or banking 
investments.” 

The increasing demand for CBs shows a larger export-import business in India. 
This was made possible through the professional lenders increasing their loanable 
resources in India by the purchase of CBs in London. How much of that constituted 
‘British capital’? 

The balance sheet of Britain can be arranged in the following way: 


(a) Balance of visible trade (Merchandise plus Gold and silver bullion and 
specie plus Ship sales) + Balance of business services (profits on foreign 
trade and services plus Insurance, brokerage commissions, ete., plus Net 
earnings of shipping) + Balance of other current items (Emigrant funds 
plus Tourists, smuggling and unrecorded imports) = Total of trade and 
services (BT) 


* Keynes Papers, Marshall Library, Cambndge (File IB/2 and IB/3, 53 A7). 
7 Keynes, ‘Economic Events in India’, p. 14. 

"Ibid, p 15. 

* bid., p. 13. 
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(b) BT + Balance of interest and dividends = Net income available for foreign 
investment (J) 
(c) If ‘KY’ is the accumulating balance of credit abroad at time ‘t’, 


Ko +],=K, l (2) 


In the ‘balance of business services’, profit on foreign trade and services is so 
far considered as not more than 5 per cent.™ If our calculations stand, it was more 
than 18 per cent on UK imports from BI, let alone UK exports to BI. Therefore, 
‘BT’—in the balance sheet of Britain—-was much greater than estimated, and 
hence net income available for foreign investments, that is, ‘J’. 

On the BI side, we assume in the extreme case that the entire profit on BI ex- 
ports to UK accrued to the latter, as the British traders monopolised India’s export- 
import trade with Britain. In value terms, this means an average sum of £4.7 
million per annum during 1871-1914. We may now rewrite equation (1) as follows, 
taking into account the aggregate estimated trade profit (say, P) which are not — 
included in ‘A’, and call it conjectural: 


D-(A+ P) = C -B = Net capital inflow into India (3) 


Equation 3 tells us that actual net inflow of capital to BI from Britain declines 
to the extent P rises, other factors remaining the same. We termed this balance 
sheet ‘conjectural’ because P-value was realised in sterling and the bulk of the 
proceeds accrued to the UK inflating Y’ in equation 2. There is a strong reason for 
assuming—following Keynes—that the principal exchange banks, namely the 
Chartered, Mercantile and National Banks of India, must have increased their 
resources very largely, and that the great exporting firms found it necessary and 
remunerative to bring more money from abroad into their business.*! The increased 
volume of imports suggests that some part of the new capital had entered the 
country in the form of goods, but the heavy demand for CBs shows that a large 
part came in the form of what was, in effect, money. A substantial volume of 
overseas finance that entered into India’s foreign trade was thus the contribution 
of the ‘hidden’ $. Our estimate based on the profit rate of 18.04 per cent per 
annum shows an accumulated sum of £211.4 million as the volume of trade profit 
on BI exports to UK during 1871-1914. Following our analysis in the second 
section, the latter is certainly on the lower side. Moreover, we have not included 
the trade profit on BI imports. If we assume that the entire sum accrued to the 
traders from UK, the British net outflow of capital to BI during 1871-1914 seems 
to be at least £211.4 million less than has been projected in the literature on ‘drain’ 
from England into India. 


© mlah, Economic Elements in the Pax Britannica, p. 48. 
“ Keynes, ‘Economic Events in India’, pp. 16-17. 
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Concluding Comments 


Any analytical review of mercantile capitalism would perhaps pay more attention 
elsewhere than on ‘profit on alienation’; Indian cotton goods or spices were bought 
cheap from Indian port cities and sold dear in the European market, thereby leading 
to accumulation. Some of the profits of the overseas trading ventures during the 
Tudor period were indeed astounding. East India Company had averaged a rate 
of profit of about 100 per cent in the seventeenth century.“ Moreover, entrance to 
the ‘club’ of foreign trading companies was usually closely restricted. Foreign 
trade in those days was monopolised in comparatively few bands, and despite the 
prevalence of interlopers, opportunities for investment in this sphere by persons 
who stood outside a privileged circle were limited.© The great trading companies 
were granted sovereign rights and backed by the forces of the state. In short, the 
mercantile system was a system of state-regulated feat through trade. 

While bodies like the Merchant Adventurers and the Elizabethan trading com- 
panies in their pioneering days brought an expanding market for English manu- 
factures, it was their respective aspect—the stress on privilege and the exclusion 
of interlopers—that came into prominence towards the end of the sixteenth and 
in the course of the seventeenth centuries. Their limitation on the number of those 
engaging in the trade and their emphasis on favourable terms of trade at the expense 
of its volume increasingly acted as fetters on the further progress of industrial 
investment and brought them into opposition with those whose fortunes were 
linked to the expansion of industry. Accordingly, the interests of industry, as it 
developed came to be identified with an assault on monopolies and with the freeing 
of trade from the shackles of regulation.™ In nineteenth-century England, free 
trade, both internally and externally, became an essential part of the ideology of 
a mature capitalism. However, the last quarter of the century was marked by a 
preoccupation which recalled the mercantilism of earlier centuries: a preoccupation 
with privileged spheres of foreign trade. Closely linked with this was an interest 
in privileged spheres of foreign investment. The government was under pressure 
from business interests in centres like Birmingham and Sheffield to make good 
the loss of the American market from the colonial market. The new slogan was 
‘Commerce and Empire’ .© 

Neo-mercantilism had a far reaching influence on the colonies. With the rise of 
Britain to supremacy in international flows of finance close to 1870, the overseas 
shipping business and the market for bills of exchange were thoroughly monop- 
olised. By the middle of the nineteenth century, there was no ‘country service’ 


| J E. Gullespie, The Influence af Overseas Expansion on England to 1700, New York, 1920, 
p. 113 

EWR Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint Stock Companies, 
New York, 1951, VoL 1, p 152. 

“M. Dobb, Studies in the Development of Capitalism, London, 1946, Ch. 5. 

© Joseph Chamberlain's speech to the Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
London, 10 June 1896 (as cited in ibid., p. 311) 
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left, ‘almost all the old Bombay vessels having been burnt, wrecked or sold in 
England’ .* English vessels now had ‘almost all the Trade to themselves’ .” British 

mercantile and banking houses with a global network of trade and banking were 
` able to buy and sell bills of exchange at rates which Indian merchants could not 
afford.™ Further, as the access to international shipping became dearer, Indian 
traders either resorted to the consignment system, for instance in the case of raw 
cotton,” or withdrew from export trading as such, and turned to be agents of large 
European business houses. By the late nineteenth century the colonies were 
integrated closely into the value chains of the metropolis with the indigenous 
trading agents at the receiving ends. The integrated processes of tributes and 
transfer affected the colony’s money circulation, price level and the government 
budgetary provisions, unlike in the era of mercantilism. The trade profit outflow 
was now not just a once for all phenomenon, but part of a recycling mechanism 
~- within the Empire. This is often overlooked. 


“ Cursetjoo Jamsetjee to Mrs Poynton, 19 July 1851, Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Letterbooks, Bombay 
University Library, VoL 366, p. 313. 

© Ibid. 

@ Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy, a well-known Pars: merchant of western India, had a large share in the 
opium trade There is ample evidence in the letters of Jejocbhoy that the Indian merchants, 
particularly since the abolition of the Company's monopoly of the China trade, mcreasingly 
encountered the problem of routing their sales proceeds back from China through bills. Because of 
the high buying and selling rates of bills of exchange, many of them, like Jamactjee Jejecbhoy, 
thus resorted to utilising the sales proceeds of opium in China to export Chinese goods to England. 
They then got therr funds remitted from England in the form of imports of British cotton fabrics, 
iron bars, copper, etc. A. Siddiqi, “The Business World of Jamsetjee Jojeobhoy’, Indian Economic 
and Social History Review, Vol 13-4), 1982, pp. 313-17 

* Vicziany, ‘Bombay Merchants’. 
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This article analyses some of Sarat Chandra Roy's writings on the Oraons that were for- 
mulated between 1915 and 1937 in order to point to the different shades of opinion that 
were reflected in his works as he sought to define, and redefine, his image of the Ornons and 
that of the ‘tribe’. An anthropologist who had in the formative years intermalised the precepts 
of British social anthropology and supported colonial intervention in Chhotanagpur, Roy 
became, towards the end of his career, one who deeply sympathized with the communities of 
Chkotanagpur as he advocated an ‘Indian approach’ to the study of anthropology. In a 
larger context, this article cautions one against an uncritical acceptance of anthropological 
representations, and suggests that an anthropologist and his writings need to be located 
within a historical context. 


A few months before his death, Sarat Chandra Roy confessed to bis student, Nirmal 
Kumar Bose, that if given the chance, he would rework his earlier ethnographic 
accounts, concentrate on village units and local nuances, and thereby give a new 
orientation to his study of tribal culture.' His anthropology, which had overlooked 
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variations within the tribal communities themselves, would then have been 
questioned and restructured. Unfortunately his task remained incomplete. What 
find mention in references to anthropological literature on the Oraons in Chhota- 
nagpur are Roy’s earlier works—The Oraons of Chota Nagpur (1915) and Oraon 
Religion and Customs (1928). This article studies Roy, hailed as the father of 
Indian ethnology, and analyses some of his writings on the Oraons that were for- 
mulated between 1915 and 1938 in order to point to the different shades of opinion 
that were reflected in his works as he sought to define, and redefine, his image of 
the Oraons and that of the ‘tnbe’. An anthropologist who had in the formative 
years internalised the precepts of British social anthropology and supported colo- 
nial intervention in Chhotanagpur, Roy became, towards the end of his career, one 
who deeply sympathised with, and appreciated, the communities of Chhotanagpur. 
An academic anthropologist had adopted the stance of an activist anthropologist. 

In a larger context, this article, even as it acknowledges the importance of an- 
thropology, cautions one against an uncritical acceptance of anthropological 
representations.’ An anthropologist, and his writmgs, I suggest, need to be located 
within a historical context. Unlike most studies in critical anthropology, however, 
which locate a unitary/uniform focus in the approach of an anthropologist, this 
article argugs that representations and concerns shift over time. The constitution 
and representation of the Oraons and the ‘tnbe’ in Roy’s anthropology were thus 
structured by his changing experience of different worlds. It was representative 
of the varying dialogues between Roy, and the subjects of his concem, the Oraons. 
In other words, the ‘tribe’ as a concept needs to be located within a diachronic 
context.’ 

Why then is it so crucial to recover Roy from the margins* of present-day 
anthropology and study his oft-quoted monographs on the Oraons? Indeed, Roy’s 


Kumar Bose, refers in this article to a ‘confession’ that Roy had made ‘a few months before he 
passed away that :f he were given the chance of living his life over again, he would disregard all 
the ethnographic accounts which be had wnitten in the past Instead, he would bury himself in a 
single village or a small region, and study in microscopic detail how the life of the community was 
built up as well as its culture’ Ibid., p 266 

? Some of the significant works in this context are Talal Asad, ed., Anthropology and the Colonial 
Encounter, London, 1973, James Boon, Other Tribes, Other Scribes, Ithaca, New York, 1982; George 
W. Stocking, ed., Observers Observed: Essays on Ethnographic Fieldwork, Madison Wisconsin, 
1983; James Clifford and George E. Marcus, eds, Writing Culture: The Poetics and Politics of 
Ethnography, Berkeley, 1986; John and Jean Comaroff, Ethnography and the Historical Imagination, 
Colorado and Oxford, 1992, Peter Pels and Oscar Salemink, eds, Colonial Subjects: Essays on the 
Practical History of Anthropology, Ann Arbor, 1999; and Hennka Kuklick, The Savage Within: 
The Social History of Bntish Anthropology, 1885—1945, Cambridge, 1999 

! Por significant works that deal with the historicisation of the ‘tribe’, refer to Nandini Sundar, 
Subalterns and Sovereigns: An Anthropological History of Bastar, 1854—1996, Delhi, 1997; Sumit 
Guba, Environment and Ethnicity in India, 1200-1991, Cambridge, 1999; Ajay Skaria, Hybrid 
Histories: Forests, Frontiers and Wiudness un Western India, Delhi, 1999; and Meena Redhakrishna, 
Dishonoured by History ‘Criminal Tribes’ and British Colonial Policy, Hyderabad, 2001 

“The writings of carly Briush ethnographers and anthropologists, as well as that of their 
Indian counterparts, have been much discussed in recent academic writing. It 1s paradoxical that 
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role as an anthropologist was pivotal in the colonial construct of the ‘tribe’ in 
Chhotanagpur. In constant dialogue with Roy, missionaries, administrators and 
anthropologists in India and abroad acquainted themselves with Chhotanagpur 
often through his eyes. As Verner Elwin wrote about Roy: ‘The home of the 
beautiful Chota Nagpur plateau is the home of the great Uraon tribe, the Mundas, 
the Hos, some Santals, the Kharias, and a number of smaller tribes, including the 
very ancient Asur iron-smelters. These people have been made known to the world 
by the works of Bodding and of Sarat Chandra Roy, their champion, friend and 
biographer.’* Further, aware as ‘administrative authorities’ were of Roy’s ‘interest 
in the aborigines’, they would turn to him for guidance and mediation in situations 
of what Roy refers to as ‘unnecessary panic’ caused by their ‘ignorance’.® For 
legislative and judicial opinion, his texts were seminal. For example, in the case 
between Manu Uraon and Abraham Uraon that came up in 1916, ‘in support of a 
custom, the appellate judge referred to a work of history and social custom by an 
author who was still alive . . . “The Oraons of Chota Nagpur” .. .’.? Even today, 


Roy, one of the most prolific of anthropologists 1n the early decades of the twentieth century, and 
whose name found mention in anthropological journals and wntings, and missionary and colonial 
records, has been ignored by academicians today. Yet, in even as late as 1971, at the seven-day S C 
Roy International Centenary Celebrations held under the general presidentship of Professor C. Von 
Purer Haimendorf from the University of London, it was recommended that an S C Roy chair be 
created for eminent archacologists and anthropologists at the Department of Anthropology, Ranch 
University, and a foundation be created in his name, the funding for which was to come from the 
University Grants Commission See ‘Miscellaneous Notes, S.C Roy International Centenary 
Celebration’, MI, Vol 52(1), pp 87-90. 

1 Verrier Elwin, The Aboriginals, Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No 14, Oxford, 1943, 
p. 6. 

é Roy refers to two such incidents’ one was at a meeting-place of the Parha Council of the 
Mundas held some 40 miles away from Ranchi in 1921 dunng the non-cooperation movement, 
the other was before the annual jatra or the ‘tnter-tribal dancing-meet’ when the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate had expected trouble on the issue of the ‘emblem’ that was to appear on the flag to be 
carried to this meet See Sarat Chandra Roy, ‘The Importance of Anthropological Studies in India’, 
New Review, 1938, reprinted in Sarat Chandra Roy (edited with an Introduction by Nirmal Kumar 
Bose), Studies in Indian Anthropology, Indian Studies. Past and Present, Calcutta, 1966, pp. 
27-30 

7 For details of the case, refer to The All India Reporter, 1941, Patna Section, published by D.V. 
Chitaley, Advocate, Nagpur, 1941, pp. 146-47 Reference to this case also appears in the Archer 
Papers, ‘Tribal Justice’, European Manuscripts (MSS Eur F 236/51), Oriental and India Office 
Collections, London Fora reference to his book, The Mundas and their Country, in the context of 
understanding ‘the customary rules of succession and inheritance amongst the aboriginal tribes’, 
refer to Letter No 2093-A , dated Ranchi, 27 March 1913, from the Hon’ble Mr H. McPherson, 
Secretary to the Government, Bihar and Orissa, Appointment Department, to The Secretary of the 
Government of India, Home Department, in Papers Relating to the Survey and Settlement Operations 
in the District of Ranchi, G.P. (D L.R} No. 112-60-19 11.1927--V.M ML, Unpublished, pp 7l- 
72 Even in as late as 1971 and 1972, Roy's text was used in the cases between Bhuiya Ram Munda 
vs Anurudh Patar (Case reported in The All India Reporter, 1971) and N.E. Horo vs Smt. Jahan Ara 
Jaipal Singh (Case reported in The All India Reporter, 1972) Refer to Appendix V, ‘The Legalistic 
Aspect of “The Mundas and therr Country’, in Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundas and their Country, 
Ranchi, 1912, reprinted 1995, pp buii-ixiv 
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anthropologists, sociologists and historians, while writing on the Oraons, draw 
upon his constructs. On the Oraons, Roy had indeed devoted much time as he 
wrote two monographs, spaced over several years, and many articles that appeared 
in journals and newspapers. As Arthur Keith pointed out: ‘I doubt if any one has 
ever done so much for the Anthropology of a people as you have done for the 
Oraon.’* Perhaps one could speculate on why Roy chose the Oraons over the 
other Chhotanagpur ‘tribes’ that he had studied. Commenting on the ‘three principal 
tribes of Chota Nagpur’ —the Mundas, Oraons and the Kharias——‘with their com- 
paratively higher culture’,® he found the Oraons to be a ‘naturally joyous and 
peace-loving tibe’, as against the Mundas whom he described as a ‘stubborn 
and proud tribe’"’ and the Kharias ‘who were neither as sullen and haughty by 
nature as the Mundas nor as joyous and sociable as the Oraons, but are on the 
whole, quite a nice and agreeable people’ .” 

Locating Roy ın time is crucial. Late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
anthropology had defined itself unambiguously as the study of ‘primitive’ societies. 
As a discipline that was created ‘by Europeans, for a European audience’ in order 
to study ‘non-European societies dominated by European power’,’* it had produced 
practitioners in the second half of the nineteenth and early decades of the twentieth 
century, most of whom belonged to the West. Roy, a self-taught man with no 
formal training in the discipline, was, ın this sense, an exception. As one who 
took up anthropology as a hobby and yet sought to achieve the standards of a pro- 
fessional, his role as an anthropologist was unique. He began to write at a time 
when the discipline of anthropology was itself in a stage of infancy in Britain," 
when the first departments of sociology and anthropology in India were not as yet 


t ‘Correspondence’, MI, Vol 1(2), p 1 

’ Sarat Chandra Roy, “The Effect on the Aborigines of Chotanagpour of their Contact with Western 
Civilization’, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. 17(4), p. 359 

"© Ibid , p. 377. 

u" Ibid., p 376 

4 Ibid , p. 377. 

D Indeed, the complicity of colonialism and anthropology lay ın the nature of the discipline 
itself, a point widely accepted in recent wntings in critical anthropology ‘Itis not a matter of dis- 
pute,’ writes Talal Asad, ‘that social anthropology emerged as a distinct discipline at the beginning 
of the colonial era, that ıt became a flourishing academic profession towards its close, or that 
throughout this period its efforts were devoted to a description and analysis——carmned out by Euro- 
peans, for a European audience—of non-European societies dominated by European power.’ See 
Asad, ed , Anthropology and the Colonial Encounter, pp 14-15. 

H Roy had begun to-wnte at a time when the discipline of anthropology was in its infancy m 
Europe As Kuklick bas pointed out, even if anthropology had a ‘recognizable identity’ by 1805 
when the first published use of the word ‘anthropologist’ appeared in the Edinburgh Review, not 
untul 1884, however, was the field accorded recognition. In that year, the first university position in 
anthropology tn Britain was created for E B Tylor, in the same year, the Britush Association for the 
Advancement of Science conceded that the field was entitled to a section of its own in their journal. 
Yet even tn the 1930s, the professional community was so small that anthropology’s audience was 
composed largely of amateurs See Kuklick, The Savage Within, pp 6-8 
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set up,” when ‘anthropologist-administrators’ like Elwin, Archer, Hyde, Hutton 
and Mills, and ‘professional anthropologists’ like Bose, Chattopadhyay, Majumdar, 
Karve and Ghurye had not emerged on the anthropological scene.'* Roy, therefore 
‘one of the pioneers of anthropological studies in India’,'’ was acknowledged as 
such; he was hailed as the ‘Father of Indian ethnology’ by J.H. Hutton of Cambridge 
University.'* Among his colonial friends, he was the ‘native’ who had acquired 
their respect and recognition, whose version was accepted as authentic and author- 
itative, and whose accounts matched western standards as he received the acclaim 
and recognition from the anthropological academia.” Roy, then, was located at 
the interstices of several cultures: his texts displayed many voices but the specific 
voices within a text began to change as Roy as a person and an anthropologist 
developed and progressed in time, as he reviewed, drew upon and discarded 
anthropological models, and tried to arrive at what he conceived as a partnership 
between writings, western and indigenous. Roy had upheld the structures of power 
represented by the colonial system, and appreciated western anthropology; he 
also advocated ‘a study of anthropology from the Indian view-point’ ;* and thereby 
he sought to capture the cultural heritage of the marginal societies that he had 
studied by sympathetically recording what would otherwise have been lost to 
posterity. 

Section I of this article introduces Roy as an anthropologist and locates some 
of his concerns as he embarked on the task of recording the histories of the peoples 
of Chhotanagpur; Section I discusses his earliest monograph on the Oraons 
published in 1915; Section OI analyses the shifts in perspective as he wrote his 
second text on the Oraons in 1928; Section IV analyses Roy’s writings in the late 
1930s, almost towards the end of his anthropological career. 


Roy, the Anthropologist 


In India, we have vast fields for historical research as yet lying unexplored or 
but partially explored. The early history of the so-called Kolarian aborigines 


'S The first departments of anthropology and sociology were set up in Bombay wn 1919, and in 
Calcutta in 1920. See Sundar, Subalterns and Sovereigns, p. 158. 

1# Sundar, while discussing colonial anthropology, uses the categories of ‘anthropologist- 
administrators’ and ‘professional anthropologists’. [bid , pp. 158-60. She, however, includes Roy 
within this latter category (p. 158), although Roy was neither untversity-trained, nor a professional 
in the field of anthropology. More importantly, his views were often markedly different from that 
expressed by this group. Refer to pp. 197-98 of this article. 

V Nirmal Kumar Bose, ‘Introduction’, in Roy, Studies in Indian Anthropology, p 1 

"In 1938, at the annual meeting of the Indian Anthropological Instutute beld in Calcutta, Roy 
was hailed as the ‘Father of Indian Ethnology’ by Hutton. ‘Obimary Notice’, MII, Vol XXIi(1), 
1942, p in 

* Refer for details to p 176 of this article. 

® Sarat Chandra Roy, ‘An Indian Outlook on Anthropology’, Man, Vol 172, 1938, pp. 146-50; 
and Sarat Chandra Roy, “The Study of Anthropology from the Indian View-point’, Journal of the 
Benares Hindu Unrversity, 10 Aug. 1937, pp. 243-56 This arucle, found among his private papers 
at the Man In India Office, Ranchi, was reprinted in MII, VoL 66(1), 1986, pp. 81-93 
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of India is one of those obscure tracts that have hardly yet been rescued from 
the darkness of oblivion. A thick curtain of mystery hangs over the antiquities 
of .. . prehistoric tribes... . Of their real origin and their primitive abode, we 
are in utter darkness;—-of their successive migrations in ancient times through 
different parts of India, we have no written records to enlighten us, and of the 
various vicissitudes of fortune they underwent in the dim dark ages of antiquity, 
our present knowledge is next to nothing. And yet these are the peoples whose 
remote ancestors were once masters of Indian soil,-whose joys and sorrows, 
once made up the history of the Indian peninsula.... 

... With the lapse of time and the progress of civilization amongst these 
tribes, they appear every day to have been paying less and less heed to the 
traditions handed down by their ancestors. And thus it has come to pass that at 
the present moment a few stray old persons here and there remain the sole 
custodians of these heirlooms of their past. And the time may not be far off 
when this valuable traditionary lore, now in a rapid course of detrition and 
decay, may be lost to posterity beyond all chance of recovery. 

... It is high tme, then, that antiquarian investigators should turn their 
attention to the quasi-historical traditions of these interesting tribes ... to trace 
back their early history so far as is still possible... .7! 


It was this task that Roy assigned to himself. Immemorial ‘tribal’ tradition was 
collapsing and disappearing, faced as it was with the inexorable logic of history, 
and he, as the anthropologist, would rescue ıt from its impending doom. ‘Aboriginal 
tribals’, and Roy displays no hesitation in employing this term, would thus be 
brought to the forefront, their importance recognised, their position asserted 
amongst the peoples of India. Anthropology would capture their ‘unadulterated’ 
identity, capture the link between their present and past, and transport Roy to a 
place and space where the ‘tribals’ had been truly authentic, truly untouched. 
Roy’s rewards for this study, in this case, were personal: ‘When we think of the 
rich harvest of anthropological material waiting to be gathered all over India and, 
here and there, decaying unseen and uncared for,’ he wrote, ‘we can by no means 
regard with complaisance the comparatively meagre additions made to our store 
of anthropological knowledge.’™ His earnest appeal ‘to all Indian students who 
feel attracted to this fascinating branch of study’ was for a collection of the ‘inter- 
esting anthropological material . . . fast slipping away as the days pass by’. He 
assured them on the basis of his ‘own humble experience’ that such a study ‘will 
bring with it in the shape, at any rate, of personal satisfaction and delight, an ad- 
equate reward for the time spent and the trouble taken’.* 


u Roy, The Mundas and their Country, pp. 1~2. 

73 Sarat Chandra Roy, ‘Anthropological Research in India’, MII, Vol 1(1), 1921, p 54 This was 
an olaboration of the author's Presidential address to the Section of Anthropology and Ethnography 
at the Indian Science Congress at its eighth annual meeting beld in Calcutta from 31 Jan to 5 Feb 
1921. 

D Ibid. 
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Roy’s anthropology, however, had a larger purpose. The central search of the 
discipline, he argued, was ‘to understand Man—his natural history, his unique 
adventure in the inner and outer courts of life and the goal and purpose of human 
life and society’.* The ‘tribe’ was identified by him as a distinct cultural type that 
had retained the customs and beliefs that characterised mankind in the earliest 
times. “The reason why students of anthropology now pay greater attention to the 
investigation of Primitive Society 1s that the social life of primitive tribes is a 
most fruitful field for anthropological research, for primitive society exhibits the 
ground plan on which the more complex structure that we call civilization has 
been built up.” Anthropology would locate the past in the present, in the backward, 
non-progressive and inert ‘other’. The idea of comparison, a faith in the univer- 
salisation of human culture and society, structured Roy’s understanding. The 
intended object of social anthropology in this case was academic; it was sustained 
by forces internal to the discipline that sought to evolve specialised tools of analysis 
1n order to understand social institutions like the family, state and religion. 

Indeed, for Roy, anthropology was ‘the scientific study of mankind’;* it was 
an objective discipline that was a search for the truth. As Elwin wrote in his obituary 
on Roy in the Man in India, on the editorial board of which he belonged: 


Roy’s affection for his people was scientific, not sentimental. It was his reasoned 
love for them that made him intolerant of slovenly and inaccurate writing: love 
drove him to ‘scorn delights and live laborious days’ in the service of truth 
that was also the service of his people... . For Roy, then, the discipline of an- 
thropology was a pilgrimage towards the sainte realite, the country of entire 
and perfect truth. It aimed at illuminating the whole kingdom of humanity, its 
obscure past, its sad and doubtful present, the certain tdumph (in which he 
trusted) of its future. Anthropology was the search for Beauty, expressed in 
terms of Truth. 7 


Indeed, in appreciation of Roy’s contribution to the science, James Frazer 
wrote to him: ‘I could envy India your possession, for good anthropologists are 
too rare anywhere; but I am satisfied that for the advancement of our science you 
are far better situated in India than you would be in Europe, seeing that India 
includes such a immense diversity of races and of cultures, from low savagery up 
to high civilization.’™ Roy’s purpose in founding the journal Man in India 
in 1922 was an academic one; it was ‘to assist anthropological study and research 
in India, and to serve as a useful medium for the collection of interesting 


* Roy, ‘The Study of Anthropology from the Indian View-point’, p. 243. 

3 Ibid., p. 249. 

= Roy, ‘The Importance of Anthropological Studies in India’, p. 21. 

T Verrier Elwin, ‘Comment’, MI, Vol XXII(4), 1942, pp. 195~96 

M Prazer’s comment is quoted in ‘Some Opinions’ on Sarat Chandra Roy's Principles and Methods 
on Physical Anthropology (Patna University Readership Lectures), Ranchi, 1921 in the back-covers 
of certain editions of the MII 
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anthropological information regarding Indian Man ...’.” In the journal was intro- 
duced a special ‘Student's section’ that was ‘intended for the benefit of the begin- 
ners in the study of anthropology’. For following the ‘lines of scientific enquiry’, 
‘suggestions from Western experts’ would be published ‘from time to time... in 
the journal’.*! While Roy believed that the method of enquiry, a scientific one, 
should be drawn from the West, for the development of an infant discipline along 
scientific lines, he advocated a common endeavour among anthropologists across 
the world. He wrote: ‘A systematic and classified collection and careful recording 
of different classes of folk-lore material, district by district, taluk by taluk, and 
thana area by thana area or pargana area and pargana area, as is being done for 
the county areas in England, and for other local areas in other parts of Europe and 
in America, is the first and most imperative task that awaits students of Indian 
folk-lore.” ; 

From its outset, British anthropology had sought to present itself as a science, ® 
and one that would be useful in colonial administrauon. While the prospect of 
financial support, particularly in the decades before the discipline was accorded 
recognition by the universities, must have been a consideration, ‘in the heydey of 
imperial enthusiasm, the thought of its possible utility must have sustained some 
of those who pursued this esoteric and marginal study in Britain’.* Societies like 
the Ethnological Society of London, the Folklore Society, the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the Royal Anthropological Society argued 
for the practical uses of their subject as a means of getting recognition from the 
British public and the British government. If the latter, however, remained unim- 
pressed by the possible uses of anthropology, the colonial state in India adhered 
to its logic. Roy wrote: ‘It is a matter of regret that although the scientific value of 
anthropological research is now generally recognised in official circles, its practical 
value in the promotion of human welfare has hardly yet received recognition in 
India.’® Like his colleagues in Britain with whom he was in touch, his appeal to 
the colonial state was that it encouraged ‘the study of anthropology in Indian 


2 Roy, ‘Anthropological Research in India’, p. 11. 
™ Sarat Chandra Roy, ‘Types of Cultural Theory’, MH, Vol. 103), 1921, pp. 239-61, 
1 Roy, ‘Anthropological Research in India’, p. 11 
R Sarat Chandra Roy, ‘Presidential Address, Anthropolgical Section of the Sixth Onental 
` Congress, Patna, 1930’, in Roy, Studles in Indian Anthropology, p 9 

P Though colonul science, itself an evolving discipline, remained distinct from the practice of 
science in the continent, there emerged a consensus in the understanding of the ‘method’ of science 
in practice. The mussion of science implied a critical, ‘judging’ epistemology’ dominated by the 
model of namral history, science sought to reach behind, and classify, everyday phenomena by 
comparing specimens of species, languages, or forms of civilisation, and establishing their basic 
units and the relations between them Ses Peter Pels, ‘The Rise and Fall of the Indian Aborigines’, 
in Pels and Salemink, eds, Colomal Subjects: Essays on the Practical History of Anthropology, pp. 
87-88. 

* Adam Kuper, Anthropologists and Anthropology’ The British School 1922-1972, Allen Lane, 
1973, p. 123. 


* Roy, ‘The Importance of Anthropological Studies in India’, p 21 
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universities ... by recognizing anthropology as a special qualification for suitable 
judicial and administrative appointments’.» 


A few years ago, the Sudan government marked its recognition of this truth by 
directing that every candidate for its services must go through a course of 
Anthropology at Oxford or Cambridge. And itis high tume that in India a similar 
rule should be enforced in the case of candidates for the Indian Civil Service, 
and that our Provincial Governments, in the selection of members for their 
Provincial and Subordinate Civil Services, should give preference to candidates 
holding degrees in Anthropology in an Indian or foreign university.” 


Yet, even as Roy was critical of British patronage to the discipline, he 
was appreciative of the contributions of colonial ethnographers and ‘proto- 
anthropologists’ towards the genesis of anthropology as a discipline in India. ‘It 
is to the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ Roy wrote, ‘that we owe the beginnings of 
anthropological investigation in this country. It is to that society ... that modern 
research in Indian Ethnography and Ethnology may be said to owe its founda- 
tion’. ‘Almost the whole of the present anthropological literature relating to 
India’, he pointed out, was ‘the result of the labours of European investigators— 
mostly hardworked (sic) officers of the government and Christian missionaries, 
and to them India shall ever owe a heavy debt of gratitude for this invaluable 
pioneer work’. Administrative and commercial requirements of knowing the 
Indian people, and an avid interest in the variety of exotic customs that they were 
confronted with, prompted some of the British administrators to turn towards 
anthropology in their quest for knowledge. In 1890, Risley wrote about ‘the 
remarkable facilities which India offers for collecting ethnographic data on a large 
scale and, what is even more important, for testing these data by repetition and 
comparison’. Census operations were a major government ethnographic enter- 
prise. British officials connected with Census operations like O’Malley, Blunt, 
Hutton and others continued to produce books on the bulk of the Indian population 
and their customs. However, while the nineteenth-century ‘proto-anthropological 
studies’ concerned the bulk of the Indian population, anthropology in the first 40 


* Roy, ‘Presidential Address’, Anthropological Section of the Sixth Oriental Congress, Patna, 
1930, pp. 3-4 

Y Roy, ‘Anthropological Research in India’, p. $2. 

X Ibid , p. 12 

» Ibid , p. 48. Roy provided statistics to elaborate his point’ ‘between 1784 to 1833, out of a 
litthe over 100 anthropological papers published in the Society's Journals and Proceedings, the 
contnbutions of Indian writers did not amount to more than three short papers... since 1833, 
although we have a slightly better account to give of ourselves, Indian writers on anthropological 
subjects . still remain a hopeless minonty Out of about 215 articles and short notes on Ethnography 
and folk-lore that appeared in the Proceedings, Journals and Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal from 1884 to 1920, not more than 65 were contributed by Indians’ 

= Government of Bengal, General Department, Miscellaneous Branch, A Proceedings, November 
1895. 
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years of the twentieth century concentrated on the tribal population of India. 
Ethnographic studies by Hutton, Mills and Hodgson were carried out in the north- 
east of India among the Nagas, Grigson observed the Gonds in central India, 
Furer Haimendorf studied the tribal peoples in Hyderabad, Elwin carried out 
important work amongst the inhabitants of central India.*! Roy’s anthropology, 
caughtin a complex dialectic, was the object and subject of colonial construction; 
it depended upon, and interpreted, colonial anthropology, and at the same time, 
colonial anthropology was informed and structured by it. For example, Haddon 
acknowledged that Roy had ‘placed ethnologists further in his debt by the present 
volume on the Oraons’ and emphasised the ‘great importance’ of such studies 
‘for admunistrative purposes’.“ Roy, in turn, acknowledged that it was Gait, the 
Census Commissioner of 1911, who was responsible for his ‘initiation into the 
study of anthropology as a science’, and repeatedly expressed his gratitude to 
colonial officials. Indeed, it was as a result of Gait’s initiative that Roy was awarded 
in 1913 the medal of ‘Kaiser-1-Hind’ and given a grant in order to undertake his 
study of the Oraons; in 1919 was conferred on him the title of ‘Rai Bahadur’. 
Statistics and observations from reports, survey and settlement records, Dalton’s 
writings and Risley’s anthropometric indices, were seen as products of careful 
and objective analysis, hence uncontestable, and appeared in his initial descriptions 
of the Oraons. 

And yet Roy (November 1871~—Apmril 1942), despite his keen interest in studying 
the ‘tribes’ of Chhotanagpur, was in many senses marginal to the discipline of 
anthropology. A graduate in English in 1892 from the General Assembly Institute 
(ater renamed Scottish Church College), a post-graduate in 1893 from the same 
institution and a graduate of Law in 1897 from Ripon College, Calcutta, bis interests 
when he joined the Bar at the Alipore District Court of the 24 Parganas, Calcutta, 
in the same year were far removed from anthropology. In 1898, he left for Ranchi 
in order to take up a job. His coming to Ranchi in the Chhotanagpur district was 
an accident, but one that changed the course of Indian anthropology. It was here 
that he spent the next 44 years of his life. 

Roy was struck by the striking contrast that Chhotanagpur presented to ‘the 
rest of the Province’ of Bengal: here was a land of colour and scenic beauty; he 
had the deepest of sympathies for 1ts inhabitants who were markedly different 
from the peoples of Bengal. 


Remarkably refreshing is the contrast its blue hills and rugged ravines, green 
sal jungles and terraced fields of yellow paddy, limpid hill-streams rushing 


“| For a more detailed account of the ethnographic tradition in early twentieth century India, 
refer to Bernard S, Cohn, ‘The Study of Indian Society and Culmre’, in his An Anthropologist 
among the Histortans and Other Essays, Delhi, 1990, p 165. 

“ AC. Haddon had wnitten the ‘Introduction’ to Sarat Chandra Roy, The Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur, Ranchi, 1915, reprinted 1984, pp. 1-7. 

8 Roy, Oraons of Chota Nagpur, Preface, pp v—vi. 
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down their narrow beds of rock and sand, and picturesque waterfalls leaping 
over abrupt precipices, present to the monotonous stretch upon stretch of Bengal 
plains .... If the difference in external features between the Chota Nagpur 
plateaux and the rest of the Province 1s thus great, the difference in the races 
and tribes that people the two tracts, their languages, their manners, their reli- 
gions, thear social customs and political history . . . is, if possible, still greater.“ 


As one who began his career in Ranchi as an English teacher of the Gossner 
Evangelical Lutheran Missionary School,” and was later settled as advocate in 
the bar of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, it was Roy’s concern for the peoples 
of Chhotanagpur that had prompted him to dabble ın anthropology. As he moved 
to legal practice and assumed the post of official interpreter in government liti- 
gation, he acquired an in-depth knowledge of the traditions and customs of the 
region.” Moved by the hardships faced by them in the hands of apathetic adminis- 
trative and judicial authorities, Roy decided to learn their language and ‘study’ 
them assiduously.*’ As he familiarised himself with their customs and society, 
visited their poverty-ridden homes and dealt with them in court, he copiously 
made notes, some of which are still to be found 1n his private papers located at the 
Man in India Office at Ranchi. But for his ‘field notes’ to be converted to the 
‘text’ were required tools for analysis. Ancient Society by Morgan was found in 
the shelves of the Mission library. Thereafter arrived other books from Europe as 
Roy wrote his monographs and articles with remarkable rapidity and ‘with a 
lawyer’s keenness for details’: The Mundas and their Country was published in 
1912; The Oraons of Chota Nagpur in 1915; The Birhors in 1925; Oraon Religion 
and Customs in 1928; The Hill Bhuinyas of Orissa in 1935; The Kharias, in two 
volumes, in 1937. Interspersed with these were his several publications (over 
100 in English and 17 in Bengal)” in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 


“ Roy, The Mundas and their Country, p. 223. 

“ Refer for details, Subrata Ray, ‘Bismrita Bangali Monishi Saratchandra Roy’ (The Forgotten 
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Society, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta Review, Modern Review, 
Prabashi, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, and of course in 
Man in India, of which he was the founder-editor. Besides his researches in social 
anthropology lay his interest in ‘Pre-historic Archaeology’, or what he termed 
‘Prehistoric Anthropology’. As be looked at what were locally referred to as ‘Asur’ 
sites in Chhotanagpur, Roy believed that a ‘systematic search for and a regular 
stratigraphical study of the skeletal and industrial remains of pre-historic man in 
India may yield most important results towards the elucidation of the Pre-history 
of man, from in Late and Early Iron Ages through the Copper Age and New Stone 
Age back to the Palaeolithic and perhaps pre-Palaeolithic times’. 

As Roy received acclaim from ‘scientific’ quarters, and infinite love from the 
poor ‘aboriginals’ whose cause he had championed, recognition came from dif- 
ferent comers. In 1915, he became the Corresponding member of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and thereafter regularly published 
1n their journal; in 1920, he was elected an Honorary Fellow at the Folklore Society 
of London*! and President of the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science 
Congress; in 1932 and 1933, he was elected President of the Section of Anthro- 
pology and Folklore at the All India Oriental Conference. Roy was also elected 
member of the Council d’ honour of the International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences; he was a foundation fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences in India as also of the Patna University. He was the first to deliver a 
course of lectures on anthropology in an Indian university (he delivered the Read- 
ership Lectures at the Pama University under the subject-beading of Principles 
and Methods of Physical Anthropology) and helped towards the introduction of 
anthropology as a subject in several Indian universities; he organised the collection 
of anthropological artifacts in museums, and donated a major part of his own 
ethnographic and archacological collections to the Museum of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society.” 

Roy’s long and checkered career witnessed the rise of Victorian evolutionism, 
and then diffusionism, and their eventual displacement by functionalism; be applied 
western concepts to the Indian context and participated in the debates between 
the ‘protectionists’ and the ‘interventionists’; he was a friend of the administrators 
and the missionaries, and yet often their harshest critic. Roy, then, was never 
entirely ‘one of them’: he was also a professed Hindu, and of course an Indian, an 
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Indian who wanted to methodologically establish an ‘Indian view-point’™ of 
anthropology even as he was influenced by western anthropological concepts, 
and an Indian who, particularly in the later phases of his career, believed that 
anthropology would help in the integration of ‘national’ life.“ The advancement 
of anthropology was not a vocation for Roy; he was almost like a visionary with 
a mission” who, as he sought to understand the subjects of his concern, experi- 
mented with different models and discarded these as he failed to reach conclusions 
that be was himself satisfied with. Thus while he quoted from the writings of an- 
thropologists, missionaries and administrators, Roy referred to, and upheld in his 
writings, the authenticity of the ancient Sanskrit literature of the Vedas, the Sam- 
hitas, the Smritis, the epics and the Puranas. 


An ‘Objective’ Notion of the Tribe and Tribal Culture 


Armed with a medley of anthropological concepts, Roy embarked on his project 
of writing on the Oraons of Chhotanagpur. His intention to present a “complete 
picture’ of tribal culture was influenced by Tylor’s definition of ‘culture and 
civilization’ as a ‘complex whole’ that included ‘knowledge, belief, art, means, 
law, custom, and any other capabilities and habit acquired by man as a member of 
society’. His study belonged to the realm of ‘Cultural Anthropology’ that at- 
tempted ‘the no less intricate task of retracing, so far as possible, the probable 
course followed in the evolution of the mental life of man—of his mental achieve- 
ment or culture from its earliest inferable beginnings, and seeks to understand, so 
far as is possible, the forces or factors either in the physical or mental constitution 
of man or in his physical or social environment that may have guided or influenced 
the course of that evolution’ .*” Hence, Roy’s first monograph, The Oraons of Chota- 
nagpur, published in 1915, dealt with the origin and early history of the Oraons, 
their geographical and social environment, their physical characteristics and 
personal adornment, their village organisation and economic life, and their social 
organisation. In 1915 itself, he had looked forward to his second monograph, 
Oraon Religion and Custom, ultimately published in 1928, that would be ‘an 
account of the religious and magico-religious system, the domestic ceremonies 


> Refer to the title of the article by Roy, ‘The Study of Anthropology from the Indian View- 
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and usages, and the language and folklore of the Oraons so as to complete [our] 
picture of the tribe’.* 

For Roy, Victorian anthropologists were the pioneers in the field. In his ‘ethno- 
logical notes’ found among his private papers are references to Ancient Society 
by L.H. Morgan, Totemism and Exogamy: A Treatise on Certain Early Forms of 
Superstition and Society by J.G. Frazer, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology 
by R.H. Lokies, Primitive Traditional History, Volume I by J.J. Hewitts; while 
culture.was defined by him as ‘the life complex of a people as expressed in the 
totality of their characteristic attitudes, ideas and behaviour—their economic and 
industrial activities and organizations, social institutions, customs and behavior, 
religious beliefs, myths and traditions; political life, law and environment, intel- 
lectual equipment and activities; art, ethics and idealism’.” Victorian anthro- 
pologists believed that primitive society was marked by an absence of datable 
documents and events. The laws of social development were to be reconstructed 
through the comparative method: the belief was in the historical unity of mankind 
and in the universal progress of man; the search was for origins; the sources of 
thear study were accounts by travellers, missionaries and colonial administrators 
who reported on natives and native customs; the constituents of anthropology 
were physical anthropology, archaeology, comparative philology, ethnography 
and ethnology, though the importance accorded to any one of these varied over 
time.” In 1921, by which time he had already discarded many of the tenets of 
evolutionism, Roy summed up the position of the evolutionist school: _ 


An earlier generation of sociologists, such as Bachofen, Tylor, Lubbock, 
Morgan, Bastian, Waitz and others were impressed with the astonishing simi- 
larity of cultural features among different human groups separated by oceans 
and continents, as also with the occurrence of apparently meaningless customs 
and usages in civilized communities which could only be understood as sur- 
vival’s or vestiges of older customs of pnmitive folk in different parts of the 
world. With untiring zeal they set themselves to comparing, co-ordinating, 
classifying and systematizing all available cultural data collected from various 
parts of the globe by the study of existing primitive tribes, of archaeological 
remains and of ‘survivals’ and ‘vestiges’ of an earlier culture in modem 


" Roy, The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, Preface, p. v 
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civilization . . . the sumilarity of different cultural features in widely-separated 
areas was generally attributed . . . to the sumilarity of the working of the human 
mind ın similar conditions, and in a few instances to migration from a common 
Original home... . The successive stages of the cultural development of man 
were arranged in an evolutionary series which represented human society as 
having developed through well-defined sociological types from the simple to 
the more complex." 


Roy, writing as he did in 1915, drew upon many of these concepts, often un- 
critically, as he introduced the Oraons to the readers of his monograph. In a direct 
application of Darwin’s notion of the ‘survival of the fittest’, Roy wrote: ‘Among 
the purely aboriginal tribes of the Plateau, the Oraons appear to occupy the first 
rank in intelligence and social progress as they stand foremost in numerical 
strength’.“ Physical anthropology was given importance as Risley’s anthro- 
pometric indices® were quoted, skin, eyes, hair and bead-forms analysed, and 
the Oraons found to be a ‘short-statured, narrow-headed (dolicho-cephalic) and 
broad-nosed (platyrrhine) people’. In order to trace the transition of the Oraon 
tribe from its ‘savage or hunter stage’ to a ‘nomadic or herdsmen stage’ to their 
final ‘settled agricultural stage of social culture’, Roy referred to their ‘origin 
and migrations’ through references to their ‘racial and linguistic affinities’™ 
based on ‘philological’ evidences.* Discussing the connection made by phil- 
ologists like Bishop Caldwell between Kurukh® and the Tamulian languages of 
southern India, the Malto, Kui-Khond and Gondi of northern India, and the Brahui 
of Baluchistan, Roy made the point that the Oraons ‘appear to be both linguistically 
and ethnologically a Dravidian tribe’. ‘Race and language appear to coincide’ in 
the case of the Oraons, he wrote, ‘although language in itself is no test of race’.” 

But Roy’s corroboration of philological evidences came from a source that 
would perhaps be unacceptable to many early Victorian anthropologists: ‘their 
[the Oraon] own traditionary (sic) legend as to the origin of the tribe’ (the import- 
ance of folklore and tradition was accepted as an important constituent for debates 
on race in the latter half of the nineteenth century)” ‘coupled with the account of 
the Vanaras [monkeys] contained in the ancient Sanskrit epic, the Ramayana’.” 
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To the latter, he attributed the status of a historical and authentic text. In one of his 
many references to the above, he wrote: 


In the long story of the genesis of man and the spirits recited by the Oraons at 
their periodical Dandakatta or ceremony of ‘cutting the (evil) teeth’, Rama 1s 
spoken of as their ‘grand-father’, his wife Sita as their ‘grand-mother’, and his 
monkey-general Hanuman as their ‘uncle’... . In the Ramayana, the Vanaras 
are described as a dusky ‘cloud-coloured’ people . . . with large teeth . . . and 
their men and women are represented as addicted to drink ... and as taking a 
great delight in singing to the sound of the mridanga or mandal .. . . All these 
‘characteristics are to be met with in the Oraons of Chota Nagpur, ın common, 
indeed, with many other Dravidian Jungle tribes... .” 


It is clear that in Roy’s understanding, the ‘tribe’, or the ‘aboriginal tribe’, was 
an irrefutable and universal category. It therefore required no definition. With . 
Clearly marked characteristics, it was acommunity that was essentially pure, simple 
and isolated. Its culture was ‘rude’ and ‘primitive’, these communities possessed 
no written language of their own, their individual arts were few and in a rudi» 
mentary stage of development, and the fine arts, unless their ‘rude style of music 
and dancing be dignified by that name’, were practically unknown. Custom was 
the only code of morality they recognised, and ‘erroneous ideas’ as to the causes 
of natural phenomena along with ‘superstitious’ beliefs as to the nature and powers 
of the supernatural world constituted their world of science and religion.* The 
Oraons, as a tribe, displayed these features. Their ‘low level of culture’ had con- 
tinued for ‘centuries upon centuries’,” Roy pointed out, as ‘they finally led the 
semi-conscious life of a sensuous nature’.” In this seamless reading of tribal 
culture, Roy brought in a temporal aspect when he suggested that it was contact 
with external agencies that had brought about for the tribes, and in this case for 
the Oraons, a ‘moderate lift in the ladder of civilization’.”’ Roy wrote in a specu- 
lative mood: 


It was probably during their long association with the Aryan hero and their 
long travels in his company through the country of the more civilized Dravidians 
of the plain who had already taken to agriculture and evolved a much higher 
civilization than their own, and more particularly during their friendly visits to 
Ram Chandra’s dominion in Northern India that the Oraon first understood the 
benefits of cattle breeding and agriculture, and the use of metal implements 
and utensils.” 
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For Roy, only under British guidance could the ‘primitive tribes’ of Chhota- 
nagpur eventually chart their journey towards progress. Hence, the intervention 
of the colonial masters was crucial for the future of these communities of Chhota- 
nagpur. ‘Providence in his mercy, had brought the mighty British lion to introduce 
law and order’ into the ‘distracted country’? of Chhotanagpur. “These younger 
brethren of humanity, so long lagging behind in the race of life, are being at 
length launched on the foreword path of social, intellectual, moral and material 
progress. ® Their ‘uplift’, when it came about, would be ‘one of the noblest of 
the innumerable achievements of the British Government in India in the cause 
of humanity and civilization’.*' In other words, a tribal community lacked self- 
generating tendencies, and required the aid of external agencies to give it momen- 
tum. The British state, Roy proclaimed, would perform this task. 

Significantly, in order to understand Oraon ‘tribal’ characteristics, Roy referred 
not to material culture but to the Oraon social structure, which was seen to be a 
survival of the past. Like Victorian evolutionists, his search was for “archaic and 
primitive elements’; the ‘survivals’ of these was easier, he argued, by the geo- 
graphical seclusion and relative isolation of Chhotanagpur. The institution of jonkh- 
erpa or dhumkuria, translated by Roy as the “bachelor’s dormitory’, for example, 
was considered by him to be ‘a very archaic form of economic, social and religious 
organization’, ‘a genuine and unadulterated product of primitive Oraon culture’, 
and an institution ‘which is of interest only as a survival of savagery’; ™ thus it 
found detailed discussion in his monograph. Within the social organisation of the 
Oraons, Roy identified the markers of tribalism: Frazer’s distinction between the 
different categories of totems (clan totems, sex totems and individual totems) 
determined Roy’s classification of Oraon totems, totem taboos and totem origins 
as he translated ‘gotras’ (yet another non-Oraon word) as ‘totems’ and observed 
that ‘totemism’, the ‘basis of the social and political organization of the Oraons'’ 
in what was termed their ‘hunting and pastoral stages’, was ‘the fundamental 
feature of their social organization in so far as kinship, marriage, and the relation 
of the sexes’ were concerned.© There was no attempt on his part to define ‘totem- 
ism’, or analyse its applicability in the Indian context; bence, he was later forced 
to review his statements and confessed that totemism was ‘now a dying institution 
among the Oraons’™ since the establishment of agricultural villages and the ex- 
pansion of population had created ‘changed circumstances’ under which the ‘soli- 
darity’ of the totemic clan was gradually impaired, and ultimately lost. In yet 
another direct application of the tradition of British social anthropology, Roy 
identified the ‘Oraon system of kinship’ to be ‘of the kind termed “classificatory” 
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by Morgan’.™ Again, like Victorian evolutionists, Roy looked upon tribal social 
organisation as a bounded social organism with many parts—the clan, the village 
and the parha—all of which, in unison, contributed to the maintenance of the life 
of the society, and produced a genuine social and psychological unity. Tylor’s 
concept of ‘animism’ was also adopted to explain Oraon religion. 

The ‘tribe’, then, was for Roy a static social category. Influences were seen to 
impinge upon the Oraons, although the changes brought about were adhesions 
that did not bring about any alteration within the essentially ‘tribal identity’. Con- 
trasting them with neighbouring communities, locating them within an interactive 
social environment, and focusing on the interplay of various influences” only 
enabled one to understand the changing customs of the Oraons, not their dissolving 
‘tribalism’. Thus while Roy viewed the ‘tribe’ as somehow out of tune, and con- 
forming to the universal parameters of ‘primitive society’, he found the Oraons to 
be a historically constituted and changing community. A disjuncture had appeared, 
and to explain it, new designations and characterisations were employed. Thus 
Roy used, in addition to the category of ‘tribes’, the term ‘agricultural community’ 
to describe the Oraons. It is in this context that he detailed the land system of the 
Oraons, their agricultural practices, their village structure and the organisation of 
their households. It is also in this context that Roy moved away from his goal of 
providing an objective and scientific account of the Oraons as a ‘tribe’ and ex- 
pressed his sympathies for an Oraon ‘agricultural community’: ‘Il-housed, ill- 
clad, and underfed, generally over-taxed by the landlords, frequently oppressed 
by the money-lender, and occasionally duped by the labour-recruiter or fleeced 
by the law-tout, the Oraon of Chotanagpur has indeed had an exceptionally hard 
lot in life’. The inevitable conflict between a personal narrative and an impersonal 
piece of ethnographic writing, between one’s experience and one’s professional 
requirements for scientificity, had begun to emerge: ‘the discipline’s impossible 
attempt to fuse objective and subjective practices’, to quote James Clifford, had 
surfaced.” 


A Shift in Perspective 


By the 1920s, British anthropologists had turned radically away from the com- 
parative studies of the nineteenth century. Fieldwork—the direct, first-hand ob- 
servation of native peoples—became the hallmark of anthropologists,” as 
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Malinowski’s Argonauts of the Western Pacific, published in 1922, was taken to 
represent the classical anthropological method. Unlike the older, less specialised 
forms of writing represented by the accounts of missionaries, colonial officials, 
travellers, journalists and others, Malinowski’s ethnography would celebrate the 
advent of professional, scientific ethnography. ‘What a document is to a historian,’ 
Malinowski pointed out, ‘fieldwork is to anthropologists.’*! The goals of an ethnog- 
rapher were to draw up on the basis of direct observation, ‘all the rules and regu- 
larities of tribal life; all that was permanent and fixed’; and to depict ‘an autonomy 
of their culture . . . and the constitution of their society’. Recording the ‘natives’ 
views, opinions and utterances’, and writing down texts in his language would 
render ‘the verbal contour of native thought as precisely as possible’. Anthro- 
pologists thereby had to grasp the ‘native’s’ point of view, and his relation to life, 
to realise his vision of his world. 

While reviewing the ‘Early Evolutionary Theory of Culture’ in 1921, Roy 
pointed to its defects: 


... the rigid determinism and a too absolute classification of the earlier evolu- 
tionist school which takes little account of tribal migrations and the transmission 
of cultural elements from one people or area to another and the intermixture of 
races and cultures, was . . . soon found to be incompatible with all the ascertained 
ethnological facts. It was discovered that similar cultural features did not 
everywhere spring from the same cause and that different ethnic groups have 
not always advanced in culture in the same uniform order . . . no hard and fast 
line could be always drawn between savagery and barbarism and civilization 
and... the course of cultural advance has seldom proceeded in a straight line 
from one dominant sociological type to another: On the other hand, it was 
found to exhibit, in even a greater degree than man’s physical evolution, an 
irregular alternation of progress and retrogression, of tardy marches, temporary 
halts, backward slips and occasional forward leaps and sudden transformations. 
The evolutionary or psychological interpretation of cultural phenomena as 
conditioned solely and absolutely by the psychological unity of mankind came 
to be regarded by many anthropologists as inadequate.” 


Roy’s second monograph on the Oraons, Oraon Religion and Customs,™ was 
thus reflective of a changed anthropological milieu. The sources referred to in his 
earlier writings receded in importance; these were to be either corrected or cor- 
roborated by a scientific Roy for whom fieldwork and participant observation 
advocated by the functionalist school now became a fetish. This would sustain an 
anthropologist’s claim to authority. It was in this context that he became, for the 
first time, critical of Risley’s writings. 

* Bronislaw Malinowski, The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, London, 1922, p. 3. 

® Refer to Cohn, ‘Anthropology and History in the 1980s’, p. 55. 


* Roy, ‘Types of Cultral Theory’, p. 250 
%* Sarat Chandra Roy, Oraon Religion and Customs, Ranchi, 1928. 
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Inaccurate and even erroneous statements .. . are unfortunately not rare in 
Risley’s accounts of different tribes, and indeed are inevitable in a writer whose 
information was in most cases not collected first-hand but was made up of 
varying information supplied by subordinate officers of Government and other 
correspondents most of whom had little interest in the enquiries, had no clear 
idea of what was wanted and lacked the equipment and the discernment needed 
to discriminate between things bearing the same and similar names but differing 
in essentials... .™ 


In his diary titled ‘Ethnological Notes’, Roy outlined his now preferred ‘method’ 
of anthropology: 


(1) Direct observation of ceremonies and c (sic). (2) Failing (1) getting it exacted 
by men who habitually perform ıt. (3) Detailed accounts from persons who 
habitually perform the ceremonies. (4) Failing (1)(2)(3) from correspondents 
who follow (1) or (2) or (3) by questionnaire forms of new accts in (sic). (5) 
Recourse to old books, pictures, sculptures etc. 


1. Equip yourself with a theoretical study of the subject 

2. Have aclear idea of the nature of your problem—the exact point of your 
intended observations 

3. Full and complete record of observation should be made forthwith in the 
field, and no point or detail however insignificant or trivial it may appear, 
should be committed or trusted to memory 

4. Photographs and free hand sketches should be taken whenever possible 

5. Omit all theoretical considerations in the report 

6. Make a full analysis of your data to discover (1) how much of this was 
the contribution of the people themselves (2) how much was borrowed 


[On the margins of point (6) find mention: ‘natural origin, historical origin and 
environmental origin’ .]* 


Thus, although paradoxically Roy’s second work was intended to be a ‘follow 
up’” of his earlier volume, it was different from his first. While fleeting continuities 
may be traced between the two as Roy, like Victorian anthropologists, interpreted 
Oraon religion as ‘a system of animism’ and Oraon magic as ‘a force of the nature 
of “mana’”’,™ his recent text was replete with information ‘straight from the horse’s 
mouth’ that included personal interviews with the Oraons, their observations and 
classifications, and verbatim representations of mantras, legends and stories 


” Ibid., p 322 

*® These are copied verbatim from his dianes utled ‘Ethnological Notes’ found among his private 
papers in the Office of the Man m India at Ranchi. 

*” Roy, Oraon Religion and Customs, Preface 

* Ibid. p | 
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narrated during ceremonies and ritual performances. As Roy’s emphasis on per- 
sonal observation increased, legends and songs that found mention only in the 
appendix of the earlier work were now an integral part of his second monograph. 

Roy had hoped that his fieldwork in the villages of the Oraons would help him 
to capture reality. Yet, paradoxically, local cultural meanings could be understood 
only when expressed in universalistic terms. There is therefore an intermingling 
of ‘native’ and alien words in his account as indigenous terms were translated 
into anthropological-ethnographic jargon. Dains appeared as ‘witches’, sokhas 
as ‘sorcerers’, bhuts as ‘ghosts’, najar gujar as the ‘evil eye’, bhagats as ‘white 
magicians’, and matis as ‘black magicians’. Thus, though Roy had intended to be 
sensitive to local nuances and Oraon specificities, these were transformed into 
general categories, an inevitable paradox in cultural representation. 

Foliowing the logic of the functional anthropologists,” Roy found that Oraon 
religion and magic served a purpose: magic served ‘practical needs’, religion was 
meant primarily to satisfy ‘a psychic need’ .'© Both were part of a ‘system of be- 
liefs and practices, doctrines and behaviour’ that were ‘evolved and organized by 
generations of the Oraon society’ in order to ‘face the unknown supernatural world 
and restore confidence to the mind of the community and the individual when 
shaken by crises and danger’.*' Offerings to gods and spirits through special 
rites and ceremonies at stated intervals were made in order to ensure safety at the 
turning points of the individual’s life—birth, childhood, puberty, marriage and 
death—and to ensure success and prosperity at each stage of their agricultural 
cycle. Such ceremonies that emphasised the relations of mutual harmony between 
the individual and society helped intensify the feeling of social solidarity in the 
Village, the clan and the ‘tribe’. An institution thus had a function, and its ım- 
portance could be located in its relationship with other institutions in the same 
socicty. 

Ironically, rarely did the term ‘tribe’ enter Roy’s text since there was nothing 
essentially ‘tribal’ in Oraon religion. Oraons, he argued, could be animists, semi- 
Hinduised, Hinduised, followers of the Bhagat cults, or Christians. To borrow 
Surajit Sinha’s phrase, Roy’s monograph, although thorough and detailed, is often 
an ‘average, static description’ of ‘ritually loaded’ customs and practices.'" Yet, 
in this monograph Roy discussed in great detail the Tana Bhagat movement among 
the Oraons of Chhotanagpur, which had led to the emergence of ‘a new religion 


P In his wntings on magic, science and religion, Malinowski's emphasis, as Adam Kuper has 
pointed out, was on the individual and his goals; apparently rational beliefs and rites made sense 


in his opinion when their use was appreciated. Kuper, Anthropologists and Anthropology The - 


British School 1922-1972, p. 43. 

®° Roy, Oraon Religion and Customs, p. 4. 

‘i bid, p 1. 

m Surajit Smha makes this point in the context of Roy’s monograph The Mundas and their 
Country Refer to Sinha, ‘Is There an Indian Tradition in Social/Cultura!l Anthropology’ Retrospect 
and Prospects’, Journal of Indian Anthropological Society, VoL 6, 1971, p. 5. 
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which is a curious result of the influence of Hindu and Christian ideas on primitive 
Animism’ .'© The purpose of this inclusion lay in his attempt to review the earlier 
static notion of tribal culture that he had outlined. ‘New religious movements 
were not without their interest for the anthropologist,’ Roy pointed out. “Cultural 
phenomena’, he had intended to show, were ‘the resultants of more than one fac- 
tor’: ‘neither cultural contact and borrowing, nor racial heritage and independent 
evolution alone can sufficiently explain that complex which we call the “culture” 
of a community .... This movement 1s, to my mind, an apt illustration of the 
relative influences of heredity and environment in culture—of social inheritance 
and culture contact’ '* 

Ethnographic stories ‘simultaneously describe real cultural events and make 
additional, moral, ideological, and even cosmological statements’ .!'® Roy’s de- 
scription of Oraon religion, then, also displayed his own religious leanings. Positive 
changes had taken place in Oraon religion and customs as a result of a ‘contact 
with higher cultures,’ he wrote,'™ in this case, ‘the rehgion of the Hindus’. ‘Contact 
with Hindu ideas and beliefs and practices in time stimulated and fructified the 
Oraon’s original barren belief in Dharmes as the supreme Spirit of good, and 
from the belief thus vivified there sprouted in time the blossom of Bhakti or reverent 
faith in and loving adoration of a personal deity. '” The ‘higher culture’ that he 
had referred to was the one to which he belonged! Roy, however, denied the ex- 
clusive importance of Hindu influences in the development of Oraon religion. In 
one of his earliest overt appreciations of tribal culture, Roy anticipated that Oraon 
religion had the proclivity to produce ‘an indigenous and purer Bhakti movement’ 
of reform and improvement: ‘ancient tribal tradition and certain tribal customs 
would appear to indicate,’ he wrote, ‘that the germ of the Bhakti cult had been 
long present in the tribal soul’ .'™ This break in Roy’s understanding, his first dis- 
play of admiration for tribal custom, was to become a marked feature of his subse- 
quent writings. The departure from his position of 1915 was already discernible, 
though the rupture was yet to come. 

It is in the context of a shift in Roy’s approach towards anthropology that one 
needs to analyse his initial forays in 1921 into a search for an ‘Indian school of 
anthropology’.’® The spirit of nationalism had begun to surface in Roy’s writings 
as he argued that what was even more important than the tools of the discipline 
that were drawn purely from the West was an empathy with the subjects of concern: 
Roy believed that ‘Indian (emphasis mine) man’ could best be studied by ‘educated 


' Sarat Chandra Roy, 'A New Religious Movement among the Oraons’, MI, Vol. 1(4), 1921, p. 
267. Roy's chapter on the Tana Bhagat movement m his monograph, Oraon Religion and Customs, 
draws upon the ideas expressed in this article 

104 Ibid 

‘© Clifford, ‘On Ethnographic Allegory’, p. 98. 

"s Roy, Oraon Religion and Customs, p. 314. 

10 Thid., p. 323. 

18 Thid. 

1 Roy, ‘Anthropological Research in India’, p. 55. 
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Indians (emphasis mine)’, and that their knowledge would be ‘a great gain for the 
‘Indian (emphasis mine) nation’.''° In other words, cultural affinity born out of 
an Indian identity had become a consideration for Roy: even if he was not an 
‘Indian’ ‘aboriginal’, he, as an Indian, would be best equipped to study an Indian 
subject. 


If we do not shirk the inevitable initial grind and drudgery, but dihgently acquire 
the necessary equipment for anthropological research, partly pursue the pre- 
liminary spadework with the same enthusiastic devotion and perseverance that 
characterize students of the science in the west, abjure all unscientific bias and 
abstain from rushing into hasty conclusions and premature generalizations from 
inadequate and unsifted data, we may expect to found, in time, a sober well- 
equipped Indian school of anthropology to which the scientific world will look 
for a correct interpretation of the evolution of Indian man—his racial affinities, 
mentality and culture. For, such a school may very well be expected to interpret 
those with more intimate knowledge and better insight and consequently with 
a greater appreciation to scientific accuracy than foreign investigators, however 
assiduous and sympathetic, can ever hope to attain. And thus, and thus alone, 
will Indian scholarship be enabled, in the fullness of time, to bring its own 
peculiar and invaluable contributions to Anthropology as it brought in the remote 
past to Philology, Philosophy and Metaphysics, as it has brought in our own 
days to Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics and it is expected to bring in the 
not very distant future to other sciences as well.!” 


It needs to be noted that in Roy’s perception, anthropology as a discipline did 
not have an existence in India prior to colonial intervention. ‘Indian scholarship’ 
had contributed to Philology, Philosophy and Metaphysics from times in the 
‘remote past’, and to the disciplines of Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics in 
the present;''? the ‘Indian school of anthropology’ was, however, a subject for the 
future... E 

This interpretation was soon to change in the 1930s. 


An ‘Indian’ Anthropologist with a Mission 


By the 1930s, anthropology had been firmly established as a discipline in India. 
As the ‘formative phase’ of ‘Indian anthropology’! initiated largely by British . 
admuinistrator-scholars and European missionaries ended, anthropology moved 
‘tn the direction of the study of culture change . . . and even included peasant, 


10 Thid. 
ui Ibid , pp. 55-56. 
n C V. Raman had already been awarded the Nobel Prize by the tme Roy had wniten this 
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urban and industrial communities within their (sic) purview’ .'* Anthropological 
debates on tribes entered a new phase as ‘protectionists’ and ‘interventionists’ 
argued their cases with regard to social and cultural transformation, and suggested 
methods of adjustment that were to be adopted by tribes in a changing environ- 
ment. The former line of thinking was upheld by ‘anthropologist-administrators’ 
like Elwin, Archer, Hyde, Hutton and Mills who propagated an isolation from the 
corrosive influences of mainstream India; ‘professional anthropologists’ like Bose, 
Chattopadyay, Majumdar, Karve and Ghurye, on the other hand, favoured ‘assimi- 
lation’ as a way of ‘uplifting’ the tribes as they argued that ‘protectionism’ would 
further the British policy of ‘divide and rule’ towards the Indian population.!!® 
Archer was the protectionist in Chhotanagpur,; Roy too shared some of his views 
though he could never completely discard his reformist logic. But his early 
parameters for defining the ‘tribe’ were by now transformed, once his pursuits 
had shifted from academic to activist, and his targeted audience comprised, in 
addition to the academia, those interested in political solutions and constitutional 
reform. 

For Roy, this period was of particular historical significance: it marked his 
ascent in the public arena. The Second Round Table Conference had been held; 
separate electorates and the minority issue were on the agenda. Roy, in the mean- 
time, was elected a member to the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa for 
successive terms'!” at a time when the different modes of treating the ‘aborigines 
of Chota Nagpur’ in the forthcoming constitution under the Act of 1935 were 
being animatedly debated upon: they could be assimilated into the general con- 
stitution without any distinction; they could be treated like the communities of 
the Santal Parganas and Angul as ‘Partially Excluded’ from Reforms; they could 
be treated as an important minority community." As a member of the Bihar 
Legislative Council, Roy suggested that the ‘aborigines’ of Chhotanagpur be treated 
as a minority community with special nights and privileges. The Bihar government 
opposed the resolution on the other hand, arguing that these communities had not 
attained the status of other minorities in terms of wealth, position, literacy and 
political organisation. As ‘untamed savages characterised by inveterate turbulence 
and innate anti-social and Jaw breaking propensities’, they were to be, the British 
had argued, ‘constantly curbed and controlled’.!” In the midst of this uproar, a 
series of articles by Roy appeared in journals and newspapers, some of which 


'4 ibid., p 6. ~~ 

4 The debate on tribal policy in India was defined in terms of two broad positions: isolationism 
or protectionism, and assimilation. See Sundar, Subalterns and Sovereigns, p 180. Anthiopolgical 
i gh ileal E a a 

4 Refer to Sundar, Subalterns and Sovereigns, p. 159 

7 Anonymous, ‘Sarat Chandra Roy (1871-19427, p. 264. 

uS Sarat Chandra Roy, ‘The Aborigines of Chotanagpur: Their Proper Status m the Reformed 
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will be taken up for discussion here: “The Effect on the Aborigines of Chota Nag- 
pur of their contact with Western Civilisation’ appeared in the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Society in 1931; ‘The Aborigines of Chotanagpur. Their Proper 
Status in the Reformed Constitution’ appeared in the Indian Nation in 1936,"! 
“The Study of Anthropology from the Indian View-point’ appeared in the Journal 
of the Benaras Hindu University in 1937;'” “The Importance of Anthropological 
Studies in India’ appeared in The New Review in 1938.8 

It was the image of the ‘primitive savage’ that Roy wished to reverse in his 
articles. From a chronicler of tribal customs and practices in 1915 for whom 
‘scientific objectivity’ and the discipline of anthropology had been uppermost, 
Roy had become an avid champion of the tribal cause. ‘Concern for the welfare 
of the aborigines has, for the last thirty years and more, been uppermost in my 
thoughts and heart, '* he wrote. The anthropologist, who had earlier condemned 
the ‘aborigines’ as ‘primitive’, and their culture as ‘rude’ and ‘backward’, now 
reversed his stance: ‘Perhaps the hypnotic suggestion of the inappropriate term 
“primitive”, sometimes loosely applied to them, is responsible for the illusion 
that the Chota Nagpur aborigines are still savages who should be regarded as 
a standing menace to peace and good government.’ !” ‘As for the principle abor- 
ginal tribes of Chota Nagpur—the Mundas, Oraons, Kharias, Santals, Hos and 
Bhumijes—they too possess a culture of their own which is not insignificant or of 
a mean order.’ Interestingly, the term that Roy chose to describe the communities 
of Chhotanagpur was ‘aborigines’: reclaimers of land and founders of the villages 
in Chhotanagpur. The overwhelming usage of the term intended to repeatedly 
enforce the point that these were the people who had the greatest of claims on the 
lands of Chhotanagpur. 

How then did Roy describe the Oraons? What were the determinants of their 
culture? On the one hand, Roy’s search was, as before, for survivals of the past— 
for organisations that had ‘long’ existed among the Oraons, and which could still 
be traced amongst them. Even though ‘within the last hundred years, or so, these 
organizations have been weakened through the inevitable loss of much of their 
older functions and powers, the outer form and some of the social and even judicial 
functions of the older organizations still survive, '™ pointed out Roy. It is in this 
context that Roy referred to the Oraon ‘effective form of village self-government 


1D Roy, “The Effect on the Abongines of Chota Nagpur of their Contact with Western Civilisation’, 
pp 358--94. 

' Roy, “The Aborigines of Chotanagpur Their Proper Status in the Reformed Constitution’, 
pp- 21-23. 

I2 Roy, ‘The Study of Anthropology from the Indian View-point’, pp. 243-56. 

1D Roy, ‘The Importance of Anthropological Studies in India’, pp 21-31. 

H Roy, “The Abongines of Chotanagpor: Their Proper Status in the Reformed Constitution’, 
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5 Ibid., p. 24. 
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with headmen and their assistants’, ‘councils of village elders discharging judicial 
and executive functions’, and ‘a village militia of unmarried young men’; to their 
‘federations of villages’ known as the “‘Parhas or Pirs’, and their federal executive ` 
and judicial councils known as ‘Parha Panchayats’; and to their ‘wider confeder- 
ations or inter-parha leagues’ .'* One finds here a referent to a universal story of - 
the progress of civilisations, a story of a teleological movement from an experiment 
in ‘an effective form of village self-government’, to a stage of ‘further’ advance 
‘in local self-government’, to the final emergence of a structure that ‘contained 
the germs of a State’, the development of which was ‘arrested under adverse cir- 
cumstances’.'” Roy then provides in his writing two representations: an image 
of a localised Oraon culture, and a more general story of the progress of civil- 
isations. Significantly, his interpretations of Oraon institutions of the past had 
changed: these were now seen as ‘reminisces of a glorious (emphasis mine) 
past’. Oraon culture was rich enough ‘in the past’ to have ‘contributed, more or 
less, not only to the racial makeup of the Bengalis, Beharis and Oriya, but also to 
the social, religious and cultural equipment of these peoples’, as ‘every student of 
Indian sociology and anthropology is aware’.'*) Further, as he appreciated for the 
first time tribal ‘literature’, which of course was unwritten, and included it within 
the realm of their culture, he found in ‘many of their songs’ ‘a high poetic quality’. 
Indeed for a people who ‘had no written literature of their own’, the ‘exquisite 
but simple poetic imagery’ in their songs ‘sometimes puts one in mind of such 
parts of the civilized west as Robert Burns’.'” Roy’s attempt to compare Oraon 
culture with that of ‘the Bengalis, Beharis and Oriya’, and with the ‘civilized 
West’, exemplified an earlier tendency of accepting the inevitable superiority of 
‘higher cultures’; yet, while trying to accord a position of equality to the two, he 
expressed a challenge to a hierarchisation of cultures: the superiority of the ‘West 
over the “non-West’, the superiority of the ‘higher’ over the ‘lower’. 

For Roy, in order to capture ‘aboriginal’ culture, it was as important to locate 
these ‘aboriginal’ communities in the present—yet another change in his method 
of perceiving the tribe. Understanding their present, along with their past, would 
contest the stigma of inferiority that had been thrust upon them. Indeed, ‘phe- 
nomenal’ was the progress that these communities had achieved ‘within the last 
fifty years’, Roy suggested, as the ‘aborigines’ had ‘peaceably (sic) applied them- 
selves to the betterment of their economic, social and intellectual conditions’. 
The percentage of tribal literacy was comparable to that achieved by the most 
advanced groups of the province; a section amongst the aboriginals were English- 
educated and had travelled to Europe and America; posts were secured by them 
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in the provincial and subordinate services of government, and in the ‘liberal pro- 
fessions’; almost all of them had landed properties, while some of them engaged 
in trade and banking; improvement societies, co-operatives and sabhas developed 
public opinion among the community, fostered unity and testified to the power of 
organisation and discipline.’* Roy concluded his account: ‘In these circumstances, 
it would appear that the balance of advantages is in favour of the “Minorities 
Scheme” for the aborigines of Chota Nagpur, supplemented by their more adequate 
representation in the legislatures, and such additional provisions for the promotion 
of their cultural and economic interests as may be found suitable and necessary. 1 

The political prescriptions that Roy accordingly suggested were in keeping 
with what he considered to be the special problems of the ‘aborigines’. A protection 
of their agrarian rights called for the implementation of special tenancy rules and 
a tenancy law, along with the promulgation of an equitable law against usury. 
Grants and suitable institutions were sought for the promotion of their education 
and culture. Measures that would ensure temperance were advocated. (Once again 
Roy’s affiliation to the ‘higher cultures’ is evident.) For the administration of the 
area, qualified and sympathetic officers, conversant with ‘aboriginal’ language 
and customs, were immediately required. 

Roy was caught between two worlds, and his essay is marked by an ambivalence. 
He celebrated tribal culture, but at the same time was persuaded by the reformist 
logic. On the one hand he argued for the value of tribal culture and suggested that 
‘aboriginal culture’ was comparable to other cultures; on the other was his con- 
servative position from which he was unable to completely break away. He wrote: 
‘It is only lack of adequate opportunities of development and absence of sufficient 
contact with other civilizations, for which a large portion of them are now fit, that 
had long kept them backward. In so far as facilities have been extended to them, 
they have proved their capacity to profit adequately thereby.’ In other words, 
the umage of a tribal community as ‘backward’ persisted in Roy’s perception, al- 
though ‘primitivism’ was no more seen as an intrinsic characteristic of tibalism; 
moreover, only external agencies could, and had, revealed the path towards en- 
lightenment. 

Roy’s assessment of the contact of the ‘native population of Chota Kagit 
with ‘Western Civilization’ and its ‘cultural influences’ through ‘the channel of 
British administration and British officials’ and ‘the channel of European Christian 
missions and missionaries’! needs to be viewed ın the context of his views on 


.“culture-contact’. ‘Culture-contact,’ be wrote, ‘though not the sole nor even the 


main factor in cultural evolution, is yet a potent element in the process of culture 
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advance. ™™ Adhering to this logic, Roy emphasised ‘the bnghter side of British 
rule in the country and its beneficent effects on primitive native civilization’, 
even as it had “complicated their social conditions to some extent and bas not 
been altogether free from certain undesirable influences’ .'” ‘Contact with Western 
Civilization has considerably contributed to the cultural development of the 
aborigines of Chota Nagpur,’ Roy pointed out. 


With the help of the educational facilities and new avenues of employment 
provided by the British government and the philanthropic and educational work, 
including the training in new arts and crafts, undertaken by the Western Christian 
Missions, and the moral influence of some of the European Christian Mission- 
aries on their lıfe and character, the Oraons, Mundas and Kharias of Chota- 
Nagpur are now freeing themselves from the fetters of ignorance, economic 
degradation, moral despair and weakness of will, engendered by two centuries 
of oppression and repression by many of their landlords and money-lenders 
and culpable neglect by their more-civilized fellow-Indians.'” 


Even as he was unable to completely break away from the parameters of western 
anthropology, Roy’s perception of ‘tribal culture’ had markedly shifted. His tools 
of representation, therefore, required a newer interpretation. Although he continued 
to borrow analytical tools from the western academia, appreciated scientific 
methodology and approved of colonial intervention, his search, particularly in 
the last stages of his career, was for an orientation that did not always endorse the 
approach of the West. Indeed, the imprint of the prevailing spirit of nationalism 
and of his Indian identity was markedly discernible in his writings, as it now 
became his agenda, to arrive at a novel methodology, ‘an Indian outlook on an- 
thropology’.'*! Ancient Sanskrit texts, discarded in a conventional scientific 
approach,“ were accorded importance as sources of authority in Roy's search 
for ‘origins’, in his search for the past, since he found no ‘lack of historical sense’ 
in the ‘authors’ of the Puranas.'® Anthropology—a scientific discipline that was 
earlier seen as “a comparatively recent branch of systematized knowledge in West- 
ern countries’'*-—-was now seen as a part of the Indian tradition from the earliest 
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times,’* a shift from the position that he had held in 1921." What was to be 
lamented, be pointed out, was the “deplorable lack of interest in the scientific 
study of man’ ‘in modern India’ .'*’ 


In ancient India, the study of the science of Man did not suffer from such 
neglect or indifference as at the present day .. .. The different branches of 
modem learning known as History, Social Anthropology and Jurisprudence 
were represented in ancient Sanskrit Literature by the Puranas and the Samhitas 
or Dharma-Sastras and the Grhya Sutra.'* 


The information found in the Puranas, Roy pointed out for example, matched the 
requirements of ‘scientific’ anthropology upheld in the West: the Puranas ‘formed 
storehouses of contemporary social customs and usages, rites and ceremonies, 
ethics and politics and law . . . furnish pictures of contemporary Indian society 
with its ideals and its different types and levels of culture’. 

Yet, there was a difference in the anthropology of the East; it had a uniqueness 
that was peculiarly ‘Indian’. “From our Indian view-point’, Roy argued, ‘the 
ulterior object of the Science of Man is, or should be, to understand the meaning 
and goal of human existence .. . the eternal spiritual reality behind life and society, 
the Sat behind the Asat...’;° ‘a study of anthropology would put us in tune with 
universal humanity, and place us in touch with the Absolute’.”! The focus of the 
Indian discipline was also distinct, he pointed out. To elaborate his argument, 
Roy wrote: 


Puranas record the virtues and achievements of the long galaxy of eminent 
heroes of thought, action and feeling who, each in his day, moulded their age 
and led their countrymen along successive stages in the ladder of cultural 
progress .... Such great men are the real makers of a people’s history ....As 
dynamic forces of culture, the outstanding great men of a people or community 
are, at any rate, as important as, or perhaps more important than, such factors 
as environment, inherited tendencies and contact of races and cultures. 


43 A similar point was made by Roy while studying folklore and tradition ın India. He wrote: 
‘The collection of folk-lore material, particularly folk-traditions and foik-customs and folk-rites, 
has not hitherto been altogether neglected in India .... The Puranas and the two great epics of 
India, particularly the Mahabharata, are undoubtedly rich store-houses of ancient Indian tradition’ 
See Sarat Chandra Roy, ‘The Study of Folk-lore and Tradition m India’, Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Vol XVII, Parts I-IV, 1932, p. 353. 
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Paradoxically, even as Roy critiqued the limited approach of westemm anthropology, 
it was, in his understanding, the identification of Puranic ideas within western 
thought that cor-roborated the wisdom of Puranic knowledge. It was in this context 
that he quoted the ‘great American poet’ James Russel Lowell, who had also 
celebrated individual heroes as ‘the real makers of a people’s history’: ‘Such 
earnest natures are the fiery pith, The compact nucleus, round which systems 
grow....% 

- Roy advocated an integrated approach to anthropology; a combination of the 
western and Indian methods was his preferred method of anthropology. 


. . . by combining the objective and analyuc methods of investigation followed 
by the scientists of the West, in combination with the subjective and synthetic 
methods emphasized by the Arya Rsis of ancient India (who too did not neglect 
objective and analytic methods as well), Indian anthropologists will succeed 
in establishing before long an Indian school of Anthropology for the pursuit of 
the science of Man, which may be expected to give fresh inspiration even to ` 
- Western students of the Science. 


The ‘synthetic’ method indicated a method of comprehending ‘the whole’: the 
anthropologist ‘should study, contemplate, and seek to comprehend mankind in 
their (sic) totality’. ‘Our world-consciousness’ would then be ‘supplemented, 
chastened and elevated’ by a “spirit-consciousness—the consciousness of the one 
Eternal self in all’. 

Was Roy seeking to bring about parity between the West and the non- West, and 
challenging the ‘primitiveness’ that had been bestowed upon the ‘other’ in anthro- 
pological discourse as he argued for the ‘eternal self in all’? Was his attitude, his 
attempt to chart an integrated approach to anthropology even though he failed to 
break out of the barriers of western anthropological methodology and often con- 
sciously clung on to it, a reflection of Roy’s cultural defence located as he was in 
a colonial context? Was the denigration of the present Indian society in contem- 
porary utilitarian and evangelical writings justified by a glorification of the past, 
an appeal to the Orientalist traditions? Alternatively, did these ideas reflect 
the workings of the deeply religious mind'™” of a man who was acquainted with 
the religious texts of ancient India, who immersed himself in the philosophy of 
the Advaita Vedanta of Sankaracharya’™* and who regularly attended religious 
meetings in Ranchi at which were discussed various aspects of religion and 

‘3 Ibid., p 252. 

4 Ibid., p. 249. 

35 Ibid. ` 

1 Ibid., p 256 

i" Roy was a ‘deeply religious man’, points out Nirmal Kumar Bose in his ‘Introduction’, in 
Roy, Studies in Indian Anthropology’, p. it. 

18 | owe this point to Professor Gantam Bhadra. 

\ Ray, ‘Bismmta Bangali Monishi Saratchandra Roy’, p 8. Ray provides an interesting exchange 
between Roy and his eldest danghter-in-law, Kamaladebi. Roy explains to ber why, despite his at- 
traction for the Brahmo faith in his more youthful days, be never ultimately converted to the faith. 
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philosophy? One needs to explore these themes as one reviews Roy’s position in 
1937 almost towards the end of his anthropological career. . 


The realization of the truth that all humanity has originated from one and the 
game source, and is inspired by the same or similar currents of thought, feeling 
and desire, and is consciously or unconsciously proceeding towards the same 
goal . . . is calculated to expand the student’s soul and induce a sense of its 
universality and infinity. As a result of this indefinite expansion of the self so 
as to include all humanity, the votary of the Science of Man will find the latent 
- springs of universal sympathy and fellowfeeling (sic) in his heart opened out; 
and in contrast to the biological rivalry of the animal world he will be inspired 
with a sense of universal kinship with man in every clime and in every level of © 
culture.’ 


. _ Roy bad argued for a universalisation of cultures; but this approach, he expected, 


would have an additional dimension: it would instil in the ‘soul’. of the anthro- 
pologist an empathy, a feeling of oneness or ‘kinship’ with man across cultures. 
His dream was for ‘the establishment of a genuine Federation of the World, a real 
Parliament of Man—not a mere political “League of Nations” of the Geneva 
brand’.'*' In one of his sharpest critiques of modern wester civilisation, Roy 
wrote: 


Then there will be an end of the malady of modern civilization, its crass-egotism, 
and rank selfishness, its aggressive wars, its gospel of race-superiority and 
race-hatred, its estimation of material progress as the be-all and end-all of human 
societies, its cult of temporal power based on brute force and on the prostitution 
of the intellect by the invention of diverse nefarious engines of destruction.'@ 


If Roy found anthropology to be a discipline that challenged a hierarchisation 
of cultures, it would then also support a ‘national’ cause. Thus, while initially he 
had found anthropology to have a more generalised administrative and academic 
intent,'© it was now found to have a specific practical utility in the context of 
India. As an Indian who sympathised with the Congress (though he never formally 
joined it), he believed that the discipline would ‘help in knitting the bonds of 


To quote him: ‘In those days, I thought much about it but finally realized that the ultimate religion 
is in the mind of man, in his behaviour. If true religion is m the mind of man, then all religions are 
equally good. There is no salvation with conversion. The implication of rituals Hes elsewhere. 
these teach man to be governed by rules, these bind society together But ceremony is not religion; 
religion 1s in the minds of men’ Ibid., p. 8 (Translation mine). i 

© Roy, ‘The Study of Anthropology from the Indian View-point’, pp 250-51. 

1$! Roy, ‘The Importance of Anthropological Studies in India’, p. 31. 

1@ Roy, ‘The Study of Anthropology from the Indian View-point’, p. 256 Also see Roy, ‘The - 
Importance of Anthropological Studies in India’, p 31. 

'® Refer to pp. 170-73 ot this article 
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unity between different castes and creeds, and communities’ at a time when ‘India’ 
was becoming ‘swaraj-minded’.'“ Roy elaborated upon this point ın his article 
published in 1938: 


The cardinal lessons of anthropology may, for one thing, be very usefully 
applied to certain crying problems of our national life. The study of men of 
different races and religions of the customs and manners of one another may 
help in promoting mutual amity and knitting even more closely the bonds of 
unity between them, and thus eventually help to banish much of the communal 
animosity which is the bane of Indian national life at the present day.'© 


Yet, even as he sought to trace yet another ‘practical national advantage that 
may accrue from a knowledge of Anthropology’, saw in the ‘modern study of 
Ethnology’ a ‘service of humanity’, expressed his sympathies for ‘the aboriginal 
and depressed and suppressed classes’ and condemned the ‘neglect’ that had been 
meted out to them by ‘those who boast of a higher civilization’, at no point of 
time could Roy break out of his belief in the inherent superiority of his own 
‘higher culture’ vis-a-vis the culture of the ‘primitive tribes’. Anthropology 
would help, he argued: 


in devising and adopting suitable methods of acculturation, or rather ‘incul- 
turation’, of our jungle tribes—i.e. the adjustment of these tribes to the dominant 
higher culture of their comparatively civilized neighbours by inoculating, so 
to say, the tribal cultures with such helpful elements of the higher culture as 
may, with suitable adaptations, be profitably assimilated in their social and 
cultural systems while at the same time helping to conserve indigenous customs 
and institutions of social value.’”’ 


Never, then, could he get rid of the word ‘uplift’ from his anthropological voca- 
bulary. ‘Universal fellow-feeling and active sympathy which a proper study of 
man is calculated to produce,’ be hoped, would inspire ‘some of us . . . to exert 
ourselves to the best of our opportunities for the economic, educational, social, 
moral, and religious uplift of the aboriginal’. 

Roy’s stand was clearly different from that of the ‘anthropologist-administrators’, 
or the advocates of ‘protectionism’, who had found the word ‘uplift’ an anathema, 
who ‘had watched the decay of tribal religion, the collapse of ancient forms of 
village organization, the extinction of village industries, the weakening of moral 
fibre that follows the contact of simple and primitive people with civilization’ 


H Roy, ‘The Study of Anthropology from the Indian View-point’, p. 254. 
16 Roy, ‘The Importance of Anthropological Studies in India’, p 30. 
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167 ibd. 

4 Ibid., p 31. 
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with horror and resentment.'® A ‘protectionist’, Elwin had argued, ‘admires his 
(tribal) culture and religion and would like to preserve all of it that has survival 
value .... He would have education, but of a special kind; he would have tem- 
perance but not prevention; he would have advance but not headlong advance 
....!® Archer supported Elwin’s position: ‘In Ranchi District, the Uraons, Mundas 
and Kharias have been exposed to two forms of moral uplift—one from the Chris- 
tian Missions, the other from Hindu reformers. Each has produced its own type of 
“moral” tribesman—a type that is puritanical in outlook, is afraid of life, and is 
on the whole much less happy than the unadulterated tribesman. Moral uplift in 
this sense is a poison.’!”! 

In Roy’s opinion, however, despite the negative aspects of colonial intervention, 
it was British rule that had enabled the peoples of Chhotanagpur to emerge ‘from 
their century-long social and economic serfdom’ and advance ‘not, as of old, 
with the violence of revolution foredoomed to failure but with the slow orderly 
progress which marks a natural evolution’.'” English education, Roy argued, 
was ‘under present conditions in India, an indispensable condition of an intellectual 
equipment’ that would ‘enable the aborigines to hold their own in the competitive 
struggle of the modern world’.'” Yet, as a Bengali bhadralok who was affiliated 
to a ‘higher culture’ and in sympathy with the Congress, and writing as he did 
within a nationalist milieu, Roy could never advocate unqualified ‘protectionism’ 
under the aegis of exclusively colonial officials, and therefore was against setting 
‘back the hands of the clock for Chota Nagpur’.'* He wrote: “To seek at this late 
hour of the day to pay what I call “Protection’s old arrears”, by restoring something 
like the century-old and now obsolete and unsuitable protection . . . might look 
like “over protection” and a glaring constitutional anachrunism, so far as Chota 
Nagpur is concerned.’!” 

Yet, if Roy had distanced himself from the ‘administrator-anthropologist’, his 
differences also lay with the ‘professional anthropologist’ with his nationalist 
bent of mind, who had argued for an ‘assimilation’ and ‘integration’ of the ‘tribals’ 
into mainstream India. Challenging ‘state-enforced isolation from Hindu society’, 
Ghurye, to cite an example, had argued that ‘tribals’ were ‘imperfectly integrated 
classes of Hindu society’; their backwardness was caused not by contact with 
civilisation but because of the economic and legal changes brought in by British 


1# Fl win's response to the proposal of Mr Thakkar to establish an association for ‘aboriginals’ ıs 
found among the Archer Papers, ‘On the proposal of Mr. Thakkar to found an “All India Society for 
safeguarding aboriginal interests” to be named Indian Aborigines Friends Society’, European 
Manuscripts (MSS Eur F 236/11), Oriental and India Office Collections, London. 

1% The 

i713 Tbid. 

n Roy, ‘The Effect on the Aborigines of Chota Nagpur of their Contact with Western Civilization’, 
p. 393. 

17 Thid. 

'™ Roy, ‘The Aborigines of Chotanagpur. Their Proper Status in the Reformed Constitution’, 
p. 25. 
13 Thid. 
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colonial rule; the solution to their problem lay in ‘strengthening the ties of the 
tribals with the other backward classes through their integration’.’* Unlike the 
‘assimilationists’, however, Roy, despite certain reservations, was appreciative 
of colonial intervention, and blamed those of a ‘higher civilization’ for not fulfilling 
their responsibilities towards the ‘tribals’. He wrote: 


We who boast of a higher civilization undoubtedly have a heavy responsibility 
towards these weaker and less fortunate brethren whom we have so long 
culpably neglected. For have they not for centuries been ground under the 
oppression of the rich and the powerful and groaned under varous economic 
and social evils, not the least of which is the cruel stigma of untouchability? 
The modern study of Ethnology which began in the service of humanity will, it 
may be fervently expected, find ever-increasing recognition in India, where 
the sum of human misery has perhaps reached the maximum at the present 

day.” . 


Conclusion 


In tracing the changing views of Sarat Chandra Roy on the Oraons and the ‘tube’, 
am I, then, contesting his enormous contribution to Indian anthropology, or ques- 
tioning his knowledge of the peoples of Chhotanagpur? Far from it. This article 
only seeks to caution one against an uncritical acceptance of anthropology and of 
Roy’s works, crucial as these are in structuring perspectives on the Oraons and 
the ‘tribe’. As Clifford and Marcus point out, *. . . the vision of a complex, prob- 
lematic, partial ethnography lead(s), not to its abandonment, but to more subtle, 
concrete ways of writing and reading, to new conceptions of culture as interactive 
and historical’ .!'™ Roy had seen ‘fragments of a cultural field’, or rather, many 
fragments and many cultural fields. Our purpose has been to recover these frag- 
ments, locate them within a historically determined epoch and field, recognise 
the varying dialogues between Roy and the Oraons, and respect the unintelligibility 
that may often creep in when one is caught within the traditions of British social 
anthropology and its partnership with colonialism on the one hand, and seeks to 
establish, at the same time, an ‘Indian’ approach towards anthropology. Indeed, 
this article seeks to bring into prominence from the margins of anthropology, one 
of the most committed of men, prolific of writers. and concerned of individuals. 
A study of Roy’s writings on the Oraons is therefore illustrative of the fertile, 
sensitive and ever-evolving imagination of a lawyer-turned-anthropologist whose 
interaction with different ideas and ideals had led to a continuous shift in his 
perception of the Oraons and that of the ‘tribe’. 


™ Carol Upadhya, “The Hindu Nationalist Sociology of GS Ghurye’, Paper presented at the 
National Workshop on ‘Knowledge, Institunons, Practices: The Formanon of Indian Anthropology 
and Sociology’, Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, 2000, pp 24-26 

1" Roy, ‘The Importance of Anthropological Studies in India’, p. 30. 

'% Clifford and Marcus, eds, Writing Culture, p. 25. 
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This article seeks to document and analyse vartous facets of the indigo dye industry in 
Bengal during 1772-1860. Britain's nade tn Indian indigo during 1600-1757 is first dis- 
cussed here briefly to identify why the imperial government in Bengal nurtured tha industry's 
growth agains! the odds of international competition and domestic constraints of 
organisational and technical shortfalls We then sketch out the course of us development in 
response to various fiscal and monetary incentives from the government as well as supports 
of market information The spread of us development is assessed in terms of number of 
firms, capital employed and the creation of job opportunities Finally, the industry's welfare 
implications are studied in depth to verlfy whether the industry was a boon or a bane to the 
society of Bengal during the nineteenth century 


India is believed to be the home of tropical indigo’ in which extensive trade had 
been evident globally. It had a variety of celebrated uses in ancient times. It was 
recognised as a medicinal substance (in the Middle East, for example), a substance 
for cosmetics (like hair dye and skin ointment), and above all, as a dye for textile? 
which gained popularity’ presumably because of the religious sanctity of its colour 
in Judaism,‘ Christianity’ as also in Islam.*° But close to the medieval period, India 


'M. Gitunger, Master Dyes to the World, Washington, 1982, p. 22, and WA. Vetterli, “The 
History of Indigo’, Ciba Review, Vol 85, 1951, pp. 30-66. 

1 For details vide Jenny Balfour-Paul, Indigo in Arab World, Curzon, Surrey, 1997, pp. 155-74. 

} There were, however, three important ancient dyes, viz, tropical indigo, woad and selfish 
purple But tropical indigo was by far the most popular 

+G Scholem, ‘Colours and therr Symbolism in Jewish Tradition and Mysticism’, Diogenese, 
Vol 108, 1979, pp 84-111 and Vol 109, 1980, pp. 64-76. 

3 “Textiles in Biblical Times’, Ciba Review, Vol. 102, 1968, pp. 18-19. 

*RB Serjeant, /slamic Textiles, Beirut, 1972. 
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was nowhere on the international map of indigo. It appears from what follows 
that the industry was resurrected in Bengal’ through the incentive of British im- 
perial rule. The present article is an attempt to bring out that resurrection process 
with an emphasis on its welfare implication in the society. The importance of this 
article lies in that there has not yet been any attempt at a systematic historical 
documentation of Bengal’s indigo dye industry. Some scholarly deliberations that 
exist in the literature are limited to certain specific aspects of the subject as it has 
been dealt along with other contemporary industries.* Moreover, an implicit (and 
wrongful) identification of the dye industry with indigo cultivation, in conjunction 
with a strong allegation about large-scale oppression among indigo cultivators 
around the 1850s, has elicited an impression in Indian historiography that the 
industry was inhereatly a bane to Bengal. The testing of this hypothesis has, there- 
fore, a topical interest. 

The plan of the article ıs this: Section I seeks to sketch, as a prelude to the 
study, a brief outline of Britain’s interest ın Indian indigo during 1600-1757. It 
serves as the historical raison d’etre for Britain’s indigo policy in Bengal during 
the colonial period. Relevant development policies of the government are discussed 
in Section IL. These two sections, however, take up certain issues (along with 
others) that have already been identified in existing literature. But these have not 
been analysed as comprehensively and in a cohesive manner as 1s sought to be 
done here. Section IHI analyses how the industry developed from 1772 onwards 
against the odds of international competition. There is also a novel attempt in this 
section to estimate the industry’s stake in capital and labour in contemporary 
society. The question of its welfare implication is sought to be framed in Section 
IV in such a way that we may arrive at an unbiased judgement on the matter. Sec- 
tion V summarises the findings of the study by way of conclusion. 


I 


Indian indigo was internationally popular much prior to British rule in India.’ Till 
the mid-seventeenth century there were three varieties of Indian indigo dominating 
the world market. They were known as the Biana, the Sarkhej and the Baroda 
indigo which were priced at S.Rs 16-24 per maund, S.Rs 8-12 per maund and 


1! K N. Chaudhuri noted in this connection, ‘The revival of the indigo trade of India dates from 
17808 when French Wars and the slave revolt in West Indies began to reduce from this source ’ See, 
The Economic Development of India under the East India Company, 1814-58, Cambndgr, 1971, 
p 32 See also Binoy Chowdhurl, Growth of Commercial Agriculture in Bengal, Caicotta, 1964, 
p. 74 

t See, for example, N.K. Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal, 1793-1848, Calcutta, 1985, 
pp. 21-25, HR. Ghosal, Economic Transttion in Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833, Calcutta, pp. 
73-94, Dharma Kamar, ed , The Cambridge Economic History of India, 1775-1970, Yol IL, Delhi, 
1982, pp 315-18. 

? Bal Krishna, Commercial Relation between India and England, London, pp 94—96 and 
155-57 
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S.Rs 6-8 per maund”® respectively in the domestic market.!! Bengal indigo was 
not at all popular in that period." It was used only in the domestic industry. The 
Armenian and Muslim traders, however, dealt largely in Biana indigo, leaving 
the rest for the Portuguese and Dutch. Drawing its supply previously from Allepo 
and Portugal, Britain sought a direct channel of trade with India since the early 
seventeenth century. It is evident that the English East India Company could 
successfully make a dent in it by 1630." In a letter to the Court of Directors in 
that year, the Company’s Surat representative agréed ‘to supply daily great quan- 
tities of indigo and calicoes to the Armenian and Persian markets, which before 
used to be performed by others both by sea and land’. We further gather from 
the Company’s documents that their interest in the article continued unabated in 
the following three decades. A letter of 19 J anuary 1656 from Surat noted, ‘When 
wee wrote unto you last [October 1655], wee did not in the least doubt of supplying 
you with 100 fardels of extraordinary good Surquiz [Sarkhej] indicoe; but now 
can not comply with our desires, by reason there is none good to be procured of 
the last yeares cropp; ... But, God willing, against the next yeare wee shall not 
fae you.’ In 1657-58, 1,200 bales of indigo were exported to Britain from 
India.: 

While Britain had thus been consolidating its position in Indian indigo, two 
interconnected events soiled its overseas market. The adversities sprang up from 
head-on competition among European traders, which increased its domestic price 
to as high as S.Rs 40—46 per maund close to 1660, as against S.Rs 16—24 a maund 
in 1624." The steep price escalation reduced, on the one hand, the profitability of 
indigo trade from India, and induced, on the other, British colonies in West Indies 
and in southern parts of North America to venture into indigo cultivation. Extensive 
plantation took place ın the Spanish and French colonies too. The enormity of 
supply from those new plantations, distinctive in lower price and superior quality, 
reduced India’s export significantly. The price of her best quality indigo, the Biana, 
fell from 48. per pound in 1656 to 3s. 10d. in 1660, and that of the Sarkhej from 
3s. 4d. to 2s. 1d. during the same period.'* Even those depressed prices could not 
enable India’s regular supplies to get absorbed in the international market, signal- 
ling. thereby an ummunent collapse of ıts age-old prosperity. In 1660, the Court 


10 The Indian monetary unit of Sicca rupee or the British monetary unit of pound sterlmg- 
shilling-pence has been used in this study. 

! Bal Knshna, Commercial Relation, p. 94. 

2 JC Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal, Calcutta, 1927, p 178 and PJ. Marshall, The East 
India Fortunes, London, 1976, pp. 153-54. . 

2 See, Surat Letter of the Company dated 31 Dec 1630, referred to Bal Krishna, Commercial 
Relation, p 95. 

14 Ibid. 

4 Letter from Surat Factory to the Court of Directors, dated 19 Jan. 1656, available in William 
Foster, ed., The English Factories in India: 1655—1660, Oxford, 1921, p 52. 

6 Bal Knshna. Commercial Relation, Appendix C of Chapter VI, p 303. 

." Ibid., p 52 : 

'§ Ibid , pp. 61 and 308. 
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advised the Surat factory, “Wee shall bee very well content if you send us a small 
quantity of indicoe by our next expected shipping, the greatest part of what wee 
received ın the last yeare on the Eagle and Smirna Merchant remaining still in our 
warehowse unsold, and there is also in towne aboundance of the commoditie, 
which came from the plantacions in the Barbadoes and West Indies. Another 
letter of the same year noted, “The large quantities of ndicoe which the former 
yeare ceme from you (which yet remains in our warehouse unsold), and that 
addition which on the four shipps is now returned, hath debased that commoditie 
so low a price that it is not worth the bringing home.’® To understand the anxiety 
of the Court, we note that the Biana indigo could have fetched a ‘reasonable’ 
profit if it could be procured at 18d. per pound. But it was 26d. per pound in 
1660.) Similarly, the ‘profitable’ procurement price of the Baroda variety should 
be 9d. per pound as against its invoiced price of 12% d. per pound. According to 
the Court’s estimate, those consignments could obtain no more than 3s. 2d. and 
20d. per pound respectively ‘so that, reckoning freight, custome, and other charges, 
it tums to accompt of profitt . . 7 

Indian indigo thus lost the confidence of East India Company, which suspended 
its trade totally during 1660—63. Though revived later on, it was only a trifling 
article in the British trade during 1670-1760." The Company imported around 
1,000 bales in 1671, 2,500 bales each in 1675 and 1676, and 1,950 bales each in 
1681 and 1682. On the average, British import stood at 54,000 pounds per annum 
during 1698—1710 (excepting 1705) and 1,310 pounds during 1741—60 in contrast 
to 200,000 pounds in 1660. 

Throughout the late seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth, 
plantations of British colonies in West Indies and North America dominated the 
global indigo market.” Certain events, however, disrupted Britain’s captive sources 
around 1750. Sugar plantations in West Indies became more profitable than indigo, 
and hence indigo plantations were abandoned there in favour of sugar close to 
1747.” The market for high quality indigo that those colonies had earlier dominated 
was largely taken over by the Spanish Guetamala indigo. France also supplied the 
market from ber colony in St Domingo. As a result, Britain lost ber control over 
the trade of high quality indigo. She also lost her control over the market for 
coarse indigo after the declaration of freedom by North America. Britain thus 
became dependent on other European nations with respect to indigo supply at a 


Letter from the Court of Directors to Surat Factory, dated 22 Feb. 1660, available in William 
Foster, ed., The English Factories in India, p 322 

* Letter from the Court of Directors to Surat Factory, dated 24 Sep. 1660, available in William 
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time when her textile industry had been experiencing revolutionary changes.” 
These circumstances presumably generated Bnitain’s interest in the development 
of indigo plantation in Bengal.” 


a 


iY 


Though indigo was little produced in Bengal prior to its colonisation, the East 
India Company visualised its potentiality as an export article as early as 1786. In 
a letter to the Governor General of Bengal, the Court of Directors observed that 


year: 


When we reflect upon the cheapness of labour in Bengal, and the favourable 
climate it enjoys, we cannot harbour a doubt of the possibility of making indigo 
a most valuable article of importations; neither can we too strongly inculcate 
the necessity of your paying the most strict attention to ıt. We are confident 
that it might become one of the very best means of remittance to this country, 
and one of the least prejudicial exports from Bengal.” 


The Company did not, however, manufacture it directly as they did in the case of 
raw silk, cotton and wool. They rather exclusively carned out its trade at favourable 
terms at the beginning, and privatising it later on, nurtured its development with 
various financial, technical and market information. 

Bengal’s indigo industry was pioneered by Lowis Bonnaurd, a former indigo 
planter in the West Indies, who set up a venture in 1772 and another in 1779, both 
in Hoogly (near Calcutta), then under French possession.” These were followed 
by a joint venture of two physicians, Ferrier and Michalet, in the same district. All 
those firms followed European technology involving four processing stages. First, 
indigo leaves and stocks were fermented by water in a large vessel, and a liquid 
substance, dark green in colour, was extracted. It was boiled in another vessel in 
the second stage until granules of indigo were formed and precipitated at the 
bottom. After draining the liquid in the third stage, the granules were put into 
linen bags to avoid their moisturisation. Finally, they were left for drying in a 
wooden box, and were cut in squares when they were semi-dried. 

As a gesture to promote the industry’s development, the Bengal government 
awarded a favourable trade contract in 1779 to Joseph Princep who was presumably 
associated with indigo trade in Bengal.” Six more such contracts followed during 


MKN Chaudhun, The Economic Development of India, p 31. 

V WM. Reid, The Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, Calcutta, 1887, p. 163 

% Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 11 Apr 
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1779-86. The remunerative prices of those contracts undoubtedly encouraged 
the growth of the industry in its nascent stage but caused, at the same time, financial 
loss to the Company. Their loss amounted, on the average, to 27 per cent during 
1779-85. In 1786, they invested £30,207 but got back only £21,596, that is, 
28 per cent below the margin of cost.” Out of four consignments in that year, 
three were sold below their cost prices, to the extent of 1s. 9idec., Lid. 44dec. 
and 2s. 3d. 62dec. per pound respectively. A profit of iid. Idec. a pound occurred 
only in a single case.” 

Instead of succumbing to financial distress at that crucial stage of the industry, 
Britain sought to examine its prosperity afresh. The Lords’ Committee of Prvy 
Council for trade appointed a Manchester indigo expert, George Chalmers, in 
1788 to assess the quality of Bengal’s indigo plant. After due experiment he re- 
ported, ‘The result of [experiments] . . . confirms me in opinion, that the East 
Indies can furnish every kind of indigo wanted in Great Britain. ® The inspection 
reports of the Company also showed that Bengal had sometimes produced indigo 
as fine as the Spanish.” But some drawbacks were identified in its manufacturing 
process. It suffered specifically from (D inappropriate technology, and (i) want 
of care in processing.” Very often, Bengal indigo was adulterated with sand and 
earth, and was shaped imperfectly in squares containing many white veins. The 
overseas market heavily discounted those drawbacks. The Company, however, 
viewed those drawbacks as a manifestation of insincere workmanship which could 
take place only in an assured market (as that under the contract system), but not in 
a free market. Privatisation of Bengal’s indigo trade was thus the only policy 
option. We emphasise here that notwithstanding its poor marketability, the Com- 
pany repeatedly underscored Britain’s political and economic interest in the art- 
icle. In their communication relating to the suspension of indigo trade, the Court 
pointed out: . 


We feel with reluctance, that an article which, considered in a political point of 
view, has every claim to our attention, as having a tendency to render the 
Company’s possessions in Bengal more valuable, by creating from the soil and 
labour of the natives an export commerce, capable of being carried to a very 
good extent, as well as ultimately to benefit this country, in supplying an article 
so necessary to its manufactures, and for which large sums are annually paid to 
foreigners, should be wholly abandoned... .* 


3! Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 28 Mar 
1787, Reports and Documents, collection no. 4. 

R Ibid. 

3 George Chalmers, ‘Remarks on Some Specimens of East India Indigo’, enclosed with the 
letter from the Secretary, The Lords Committee of the Privy Council for Trade, dated 6 Feb. 1789, 
Reports and Decuments, collection no. 5. 

H Vide Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 
11 Apr. 1785, Reports and Documents, collection no 1. 

3 Reports and Documents, collection no. 4. 

*® Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 28 Mar 
1787, Reports and Documents, collection bo. 4. 
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The economic interest of Great Britam necessitated, therefore, further state supports 
to the industry albeit its sterile financial yield for the Company. 

Industrial interest apart, England underscored the importance of Bengal indigo 
as a medium of remittance in the wake of declining cotton export from this colony. 
KN. Chaudhuri thus narrated, ‘The production of indigo in Bengal was given a 
tremendous stimulus ... when the Company decided to use indigo as a means of 
remitting home its revenue surplus. Thus the rapid increase in the number of 
indigo factories under European management was a direct outcome of the remit- 
tance problem... .’*’ From the early days of the Company administration, Britain 
had used Bengal cotton as a medium of remittance. But she was caught at a cross- 
roads when the interest of her domestic industry claimed over the conventional 
medium of remittance by way of an import ban on cotton. Evidence shows that 
import of Bengal cotton in England fell from Rs 6.17 milhon in 1792-93 to Rs 
0.34 million in 1823.™ The decline of cotton export from Bengal thus generated 
an imperial interest in Bengal indigo.” Indigo’s role as a medium of remittance 
became, however, crucial since 1820-21 when the Bengal government introduced 
‘new bills’ for the payment of interest.“ 

The colonial policy adopted financial accommodation as a thrust area. Money 
was advanced to Bengal planters on the security of indigo, and was realised in 
England after sale. It gave much benefit to the planters as a source of a working 
capital loan without any charge of interest, and also to the Bengal administration 
which could use indigo as an important medium of annual remittance to the home- 
land. Through this scheme, they sanctioned £210,653 during 1786—90, £406,495 
during 1791-95, £11,226 during 1796-98 and £264,311 during 1801-3.“ Thus, 
by creating a strong base of private capital, the policy became instrumental to the 
development of the industry. The Court observed in 1802, ‘[S]ufficient pecuniary 
encouragement has already been given to the merchants of your presidency con- 
cemed in the cultivation and manufacture of indigo, and . . . from the large profit 
that has arisen from the produce of that commodity at the Company’s sales, the 
merchants may be able, from their own resources, to make the necessary advances 
for carrying it on.“ The Company, therefore, advised the government to annul 


KN Chaudhuri, The Economic Development of India, p. 32. 

R Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal, p. 3. 

» S. Bhattacharya has noted, ‘The government of the East India Company, badly in need of a 
profitable external commerce, mainly as a medium of remittance from Bengal to England, in the 
context of the growing indications of potental decline of the once prosperous trade in Bengal 
cotton goods, found indigo a promising substitute... .’. See Dharma Kumar, ed., The Cambridge 
Economic History of India, Vol Il, p 315. 

” See G.A. Prinsep, ‘Remarks on the External Commerce and Exchange of Bengal’, in KN. 
Chandhumi, ed , The Economic Development of India, pp. 69—70 and 150-31. 

ne ree ee 
1820, Reports and Documents, collection no 13. 

© Ibid. 
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the scheme. The government, however, continued the system two years hence on 
approval from the Court of Directors. 

In 1806, the Company tried another mutually beneficial monetary scheme for 
the industry. Known as the ready-money scheme,” it required the Company to 
purchase indigo in Calcutta on cash and to sell it in England so that Bengal planters 
could realise their liquidity quickly, and at the same time the Company could 
eam a profit through a forward trade. But the scheme did not generate interest 
among the planters owing to the low price bids made by the Company, presumably 
to cover up the risk of speculation in the overseas market.“ It was, therefore, 
replaced by an advance payment system ın 1811. The new scheme envisaged that 
the government would pay an advance to the planters for indigo on the condition 
that they must sell it to the Company at the ruling price in England. Planters re- 
sponded to this scheme. On the strength of their monopoly over East India indigo, 
the Company enjoyed a premium in the market. 

The mdustry also enjoyed various fiscal concessions. The export duty was 
removed from the article in 1789 to enhance its global competitiveness.“ Its import 
duty in England was also reduced from 5 per cent to 24 per cent in 1791, and was 
completely removed in 1793 for the following five years. Though an ad valorem 
duty of £3 per cent was introduced in 1798, and increased from time to time, it 
enjoyed a preferential treatment through 1819. In 1803-4, for example, the indigo 
import duty in England was 11s. 8/40 d. per 100 pounds for East India, as against 
14s. % d. for other British plantations, £1 17s. 6d. for the US and £2 19s. 7d. for 
others. 

In addition to monetary and fiscal concessions, the industry received information 
support from the government. The Company, from time to time, collected various 
information relating to European markets, including the British, for dissemination 
among Bengal planters so that they could feel the pulse of a distant market, and 
act accordingly. They also sent technical reports on the drawbacks of Bengal 
indigo, compared to others, along with their remedial measures. We may refer 
here to a report by Boyce in 1788 that recommended, in particular, mechanising 
fermentation and precipitation processes, and slowing down the process of drying 
to ensure an international standard. This information certainly acted as a catalyst 
to the industry’s development. 

Two more facets of the contemporary indigo policy should be noted here. First, 
the government prohibited, by way of taxation, the entry of inferior indigo of 
Upper India in Bengal, which had been exported through the port of Calcutta, 


© Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 30 July 
1806, Reports and Documents, collection no. 17 
“ Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 10 Apr 


_ 1811, Reports and Documents, collection no 21. For a detailed analysis on the discontinuity of 


this scheme, sce Ghosal, Economic Transition in Bengal Presidency, p 76 
* Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 25 June 
1793, Reports and Documents, collection no 8. 
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spoiling the reputation of Bengal indigo in the international market.“ Second, the 
government extended every support to Bengali entrepreneurs at par with the British 
to promote the industry among the local milieu. While initiating this policy in 
1796, the Board of Trade noted, ‘{[T]he cultivation of indigo cannot be considered 
as decidedly established in Bengal, until the natives shall chiefly manufacture it 
of a quality fit for the Europe market.’ The Court of Directors concurred with 
this resolution, and advised the Bengal government accordingly. They observed 
in 1796, ‘It affords us much satisfaction to learn that the natives are entering upon 
the culture of this article; but we are not without our fears that the present prices 
may be reviewed as discouraging to their efforts. If any reasonable assistance can 
be afforded to induce their perseverance, we have no objection to its being 
granted.’ 

In addition to various government supports, reduction in transhipment costs 
from the 1790s onwards perhaps sharpened the competitive edge of Bengal 
indigo.” For London-bound ships from Calcutta, freight was evidently eased after 
the sanction of British registration in 1792 to East Indies-built (specially Bengal- 
built) ships which charged £20 a ton as against £25-30 a ton in British bottoms.” 
Transhipment costs were further lowered after the Napoleonic wars (1793-1814), 
when there was a glut of supply in the international market of mercantile shipping. 
Ship calls at Calcutta increased from 185.10 thousand tons in 1814 to 350.19 
thousand tons in 1818." Although there is no evidence in support of the economy 
of production cost for Bengal indigo in the study penod, a highly competitive 
freight in the Calcutta-London sector must have had a favourable impact on its 
sale price. 

Bengal’s indigo dye industry thus received a wide gamut of state support from 
1779 onwards. Various fiscal concessions that the industry was provided in India 
and in Great Britain gave it a good amount of protection, while the state-sponsored 
monetary schemes provided the much-needed working capital and liquidity. 
Additionally, the dissemination of various techno-economic information among 
dye-makers in Bengal acted as a catalyst for its development. 


HM 


The state’s support enabled Bengal indigo to acquire a competitive edge in the 
global market. Soon it became an arch-rival of the French and the Spanish indigo 
that dominated the London market, the epicentre of world indigo trade. Unable to 


“ For details, see Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal, p. 22. 

47 Minutes of the Meeting of the Board of Trade, Bengal, dated 28 Oct. 1796, Reports and 
Documents, collection no. 4. 

2 Reports and Documents, collection no. 4. 

2 Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal, p. 21. 

X Indrajit Ray, ‘Shipbuilding in Bengal under Colonial Rule: A Case of De-industnalisation’, 
Journal of Transport History, Vol 16(1), 1995, pp. 77-97. 

3! Ibid, pp 87-90 
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compete with Bengal indigo, St Domingo, the Spanish colony, was reported to 
shift more than 50 per cent of indigo land to the plantation of coffee,” and Carolina 
and Georgia shifted largely to the cultivation of cotton™ in the late 1780s. Noting 
that development, a Court’s letter of 1792 observed, ‘It affords us much pleasure 
to remark, that the article, as to the quality, is still increasing in reputation. It has 
already surpassed the America and French, and there is no doubt but by per- 
severance and attention on the part of the planters, it will effectively rival the 
Spanish.’™ The letter also revealed that five chests of indigo supplied by Gulchirst 
and Charters and 21 chests by Gervais Robinson were superior to the Spaniard 
indigo, and sold at a higher price.* 

Once its quality had been ensured, Bengal indigo captured the British market 
very fast. Table 1 shows that East India’s share in the British trade, only 10 per 
cent in 1785, increased to 25 per cent in 1790 and 50 per cent in 1794. Further 
acceleration followed during the Napoleonic wars (1793-1814) which disrupted 
Britain’s conventional sources of indigo. By 1815, East India served more than 
99 per cent of the British market. In volume, its intake by Great Britain rose from 
0.15 million pounds in 1785 to 1.40 million pounds in 1794 and further to 7.25 
million pounds in 1815.* 


- Table 1 
British Import of Indigo during 1785—1814 

(in million pound) 
Year East Indles Others Total 
1785 0.15 1.54 1.69 
1786 0.25 1 72 197 
1787 0 36 1.51 1 87 
1788 0 62 1 47 2.09 
1789 0 37 1.59 1.96 
1790 0.53 131 1 84 
1791 0.46 114 1 60 
1792 0 58 1 27 1 85 
1793 0.89 1.07 1.96 
1794 1.40 149 2 89 
1795 2 86 1.42 4.28 
1815 7,25 0.04 7.29 


Source: Accounts and Papers, Parliamentary Papers, House of Com- 
mons, 1826-27, Vol 18, No. 385. 


R Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 6 May 
1791, Reports and Documents, collection no. 7 

D Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 28 Aug. 
1800, Reports and Documents, collection no. 12 

H Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 5 May 
1792, Reports and Documents, collection no. 7. 

5 Ibid. 

% For a scholastic analysis of fluctuations in the export of Bengal indigo, see Dharma Kumar, 
od , The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol IO, pp 315-18 
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For want of country-wise data classification in the source, we are unable to 
quantify Bengal’s share in the trade of East Indian indigo during 1785-1815. 
Exports of indigo from Calcutta, statistics for which are available since 1795 and 
presented in Table 2, are not destinationswise because of which we are unable to 
settle the issue from that source as well. To obtain a fair impression in this respect, 
we note that triennial series on country-wise export from Calcutta, compiled in 
Table 3, confirms that much of ber indigo export was meant for England. It was 
around 87 per cent (in value) in 1805-4, 82 per cent in 1806-7 and 79 per cent in 
1807-8. In general, export from Calcutta increased on the average from 41.75 
thousand maunds per annum during 1795-99 to 78.74 thousand maunds per annum 
during 1810-14 and 123.78 thousand maunds per annum during 1825-29. These 
figures represent an annual average growth rate of 5.62 per cent over a period of 
35 years. A communiqué from the Court of Directors confirmed that Bengal indigo 
consolidated its position in Great Britain by 1810. It noted, ‘[S]peaking generally, 
the article appears to be established as a great staple of Bengal. It supplies much 
of the consumption of Europe, and no rival of it seems likely to arise; it will there- 
fore probably continue to be largely ın demand, and may be fairly reckoned on as 
a considerable medium for remittance to England.” 


Table 2 
Export of Indigo from Calcutta Port during 1795-1830 

(in "000 maunds) 
Year Export Year Export 
1795-96 62.50 1813-14 74.59 
1796-97 32.30 1814-15 102.66 
1797-98 54 60 Annual Average 78 74 
1798—99 23.80 1815-16 114.48 
1799-1800 35 54 1816-17 83 00 
Annual Average 41.75 1817-18 12 00 
1800-1801 39.90 1818-19 75.00 
1801-2 38.50 1819-20 106 84 
1802-3 29 80 Annual Average 90.26 
1803-4 54.05 1820-21 76 25 
1804-5 64 81 1821-22 92.85 
Annual Average 45 4l 1822-23 112.61 
1805-6 85.39 1823-24 80.31 
1806-7 51.24 1824-25 110.23 
1807-8 103.95 Annual Average 94.45 
1808-9 94 54 1825-26 156.55 
1809-10 43.01 1826—27 79.68 
Annual Average 75.62 1827-28 15170 
1810-1] 73 41 1828-29 98.01 
1811-12 69.65 1829-30 132 95 
1812-13 73.41 Annual Average 123.78 


Source: WM Reid, The Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, p 163. 


? Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor-General in Council, Bengal, dated 20 June 
1810, Reports and Documents, collection no 20 
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Table 3 
Direction of Indigo Trade from Calcutta Port 
1805-6 1806-7 1807-8 

No of Value No of Value No of Value 
Country Chest (in Rs) Chest (in Rs) Chest (in Rr) 
London 13,486 4,898,543 17,542 6,423,695 21,027 8,869,388 
Copenhagen ~ — 559 208,511 513 229,914 
Lisbon 437 164,862 28 9,932 781 300,435 
America 477 231,642 1,548 538,745 3,257 1,207,618 
Persia and Arabia 663 217,473 1,566 478,665 1,507 573,681 
France - - 262 86,159 148 40,818 
Malabar 318 109,840 139 $6,483 19 8,188 
Coromandel - - 100 35,158 12* 3,736 
Sumatra 2 758 _ _ ~ - 
Penang and Eastwards 2 655 l 308 45 12,755 
Ceylon — - 4 1,408 _ 
* Boxes 


Source: Reporis and Documents, Collection No, 22 


That Bengal indigo also served markets outside England is learnt from 
Table 3. It shows that the article found outlets in places like the United States, 
Copenhagen, Persia (including Arabia), Lisbon, Malabar, France and Penang. 
The USA, Persia and Arabia, and Portugal were by far its biggest consumers, 
importing in the order of S.Rs 0.23 million, S.Rs 0.22 million and S.Rs 0.16 
million in 1805—6. In 1807-8, the value of its export stood at S.Rs 1.21 million, 
S.Rs 0.57 million and $.Rs 0.30 million in the respective countries. 

Pari passu with the steady trend of its intake, Bengal indigo enjoyed better 
price quotations in the global market.* It was priced in England at 4s. 1d—4s. 7d. 
in 1790 but became almost double, viz., 9s. 11d. by 1805.” To show that the trend 
continued in the following period, we cite its domestic prices in 1815 and 1822. 
In 1822 ıt was quoted at S.Rs 270 for the blue, $.Rs 215 for the purple and S.Rs 
210 for the violet as against S.Rs 200, S.Rs 150 and S.Rs 110 per pound respectively 
in 1815. 

With the buyers’ preference mounting and the resultant rise 1n price, the industry 
became very profitable in Bengal. F.H. Buchanan observed that for a capacity of 
four tons per annum, a contemporary indigo dye firm incurred S.Rs 8,700 as 
production cost and S.Rs 11,404 as total cost, inclusive of interest, bad debt and 
depreciation (Table 4). Given the total revenue at S.Rs 14,000, the profit comes to 
S.Rs 2,596. It represents a profitability of 23 per cent on total investment as both 
interest and depreciation are included. 


= à brief review of the price trend of Bengal indigo during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century is available in Ghosal, Economic Transition in Bengal Presidency, pp 85-86 

* An Account of the Weight of Indigo, Reports and Documents, collection no 24 

Reid, The Culture and Manufacture of Indigo, pp. 164-65 
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Table 4 

Profitability of Indigo Factory in Bengal 

(Capacity = 4 ton) 

Particulars Amount (in §.Rs) 
Production costs 8,700 
Cost of raw materials 2,000 
Operating cost 2,500 
Wage bill 4,200 
Interest cost 1,404 
Bad debt 500 
Depreciation 800 
Total cost 11,404 
Total revenue 14,000 
Profit 2,596 


Source: RM Martin, The History, Antiquities, Topog- 
raphy and Statistics of Eastern India, London, 
1838, Vol. 0, p 201. 


Since indigo was an export-oriented industry, its export statistic 1s a good proxy 
variable for its production. A rapid pace of the industry’s development 1s thus 
indicative from Table 2, which presents the time series on its volume of export. 
Simultaneously with the expansion of scale by existing units, the early nineteenth 
century saw a continuous entry of new firms in the industry that often ended up in 
a quarrel among dye-makers. For the sake of the industry's development, the 
government never sanctioned any barrier to entry that existing firms repeatedly 
insisted on.*! Growing thus unhindered, the industry became constituted of as 
much as 878 firms in the early 1830s with 1.6 million bigahs of captive land in 
Bengal Presidency as a whole, and 433 firms with 0.79 million bigahs in captive 
land in what is now West Bengal and Bangladesh (Table 5). In West Bengal, the 
industry was concentrated in Nadia, Murshidabad, Midnapur, Malda and Jungal 
Mahal with an almost one-fifth share of the whole industry. Though constituted 
of a large number of small firms, the industry was dominated by large-scale 
organisations like R. Watson & Co. (having an installed capacity of 400 TPA in 
Midnapore district)? and Earskin & Co. (who owned eight factories in Birbhum 
and six each in Burdwan and Bankura). Bengal: entrepreneurs belonged mainly 
to the small-scale sector with some exceptions like Joy Chand Palchowdhuri, 
who set up 32 indigo factories in and around the district of Nadia. The production 
level of local enterprises amounted to 20,000 chests per annum on the average.™ 


“ In a letter to the Governor-General in Council dated 31 August 1804, the Court of Directors 
observed, ‘We are aware that the interests of the indigo manufacturers have repetedly sufferd by 
the indiscreet competition of new adventurers; but we cannot approve the principle of an interference 
on the part of the Government to check such an evil, and think that you did well in refusing your 
sanction to the proposal of the established manufacturers.’ Reports and Documents, collection 
no, 15. 

€ WW Hunter, Stanstical Account of Bengal, London, 1876, VoL MI, p 381 

S Reports of the Committee on East India Affatrs, 1831, Vol 3, p. 157 
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In general, however, local entrepreneurs were shy and their share constituted less 
than 10 per cent of the total production.“ Their shyness arose presumably on ac- 
count of their non-acquaintance with the market, which was completely European 
in character. Evidence shows that in spite of the high quality of their products, 
they got lower prices in most cases from European middlemen in Calcutta. 


Table 5 
European Indigo Factories in Bengal Presidency 

(in bigah) 

Region/Tustrict* Number Captive Land 
West Bengal 232 451,814 
Nadia | 56 159,517 
Murshidabad 40 129,966 
Malda 24 70,757 
Dinajpur** 3 821 
Burdwan 30 22,258 
Jungal Mahal 22 46,500 
Midnapur 28 6,870 
Birbhum 7 15,125 
Bankura 6 NA 
Hoogly 9 NA 
24 Parganas 7 NA 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 445 795,488 
Bangisdesh 201 340,000 
Total 878 1,587,302 


Notes: * Present administrative jurisdiction. 
** Partly in Bangladesh 
Source: Report of Indigo Commission, App 1. 


The industry, however, encountered a strong rebellion from indigo cultivators 
during 1859-60, While the rebellion is critically analysed in a different context in 
Section IV, we only note here that the industry collapsed in Bengal very shortly 
after the Indigo Rebellion, and was shifted to the neighbouring states of Bihar 
and the United Province.” 

The question of an industry’s welfare implication depends, as a necessary but 
not sufficient condition, on the extent of the capital and labour it employs. Though 
capital intensity in indigo manufacturing was relatively low, requiring S.Rs 2,500 
for a capacity of four tons per annum (TPA),® a large sum of fixed capital was 
sunk for the robustness of the industry. Given that the industry produced 4,580 
TPA on the average (which is the average level of annual export dunng 1826-30) 
and that capital per ton was S.Rs 625, we estimate the fixed capital investment in 


“ For a discussion on indigenous Indigo manufacturers, see Ghosal, Economic Transition in 
Bengal Presidency, pp. 18-79. 

SO MLN. Pal, The Industrial Development of India, Calcutta, 1930, pp. 160--63 

a RM. Martin, The History, Antiquines, Topography and Statistics of Eastern India, London, 
1838, Vol I, p. 991 
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the industry at around S.Rs 2.86 million. To estimate the investment of working 
capital, we consider Table 6, compiled from the findings of W.W. Hunter. ~ 


Table 6 
Requirement of Annual Working Capital in Indigo Factories 
(in S.Rs) 
Working Capital Annual Production Average Working Capital 
Name of Concern (in §.Rs) (tx ton) (in S_Rs per ton) 
Kaliachak 160,000 40.70 3,930 
Matrapur 75,000 18 50 4,055 
Tastipor 100,000 22.20 4,505 
Singatola 30,000 9 30 3,225 


Source: W.W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, London, Vol VIL p. 98 


It appears from Table 6 that S.Rs 3,800 represent fairly the average amount of 
" working capital per ton. Taking it as a norm and the average annual level of pro- 
duction at 4,580 TPA, the estimation of working capital comes to S.Rs 17.40 
million. A contemporary document” estimated its working capital at £1,680,000, 
that is, S.Rs 16.80 million at the exchange rate £1 = S.Rs 10. This is fairly in the 
neighbourhood of our estimate. Taking fixed and working capital together, S.Rs 
20.26 million thus appear to be a reasonable estimate of the total capital of the 
industry. It was estimated at £3 million®™ (or S.Rs 30 million) by the parliamentary 
committee on the Conducts of Europeans. 

The industry generated substantial rural employment in Bengal, directly in 
factories and indirectly in agriculture. Manufactumag workers were, by and large, 
the largest section of factory workers. Peons and transport operators too were in 
substantive employment. Since peons were assigned for frequent contracts with 
peasants at various stages of indigo cultivation and since a large number of small 
peasants received advances for doing so, each factory had to employ a good number 
of people in this job. A far greater number of job opportunities emerged for trans- 
port operators, both cart-men and boatmen, ın the industry as raw materials were 
collected from a wide but scattered plots of small fields, and dyes were transported 
to distant seaports, given the location of firms in the interior. Table 7 presents the 
number of jobs created by three contemporary indigo dye firms in Bengal. 

In the absence of actual figures, we estimate here the category-wise employment 
levels in the industry on the basis of the average productivity of various workers 
as revealed in Table 7. The inverse of the average productivity of manufacturing 
workers (shown in column 5 of this table), on being multiplied by the total produc- 
tion (viz., 4,580 TPA), gives us the estimate of the total manufacturing workers in 
the industry. This estimation procedure, based on average productivity, is also 


© Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of East India Company, Appendix no 77, 
p. 350, National Library, Calcutta 
* Ibid. 
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Table 7 

Employment Levels in Soma Indigo Factories in Bengal 
Nature of Kaliachak Matrapur R Watson Inverse of Average Labour 
Employment Factory* _— Factory* &Co® Productivity in ton 
Direct employment 
Cultivators in captive land 10 1,150 - ~- 
Manufacturing workers 2,189 975 — 53.44 
Carter 635 400 — 17.40 
Orderly peon 444 114 - 9 42 
Transport operators 2,052 400 — 4142 
Miscellaneous 99 430 - 9.27 
Totaj 5,429 3,469 — - 
Indirect employment 5,663 4,200 — 166 60 
Grand total 11,092 7,669 100,000 


Sources: * W.W Hunter, Vol VIL pp 98-103 
@ Falsification of Diplomatic Documents: The Afghan Papers, Report and Petition of the 
Newcastle Foreign Affairs Association, Effingham Wilson, London, 1860, p. 6, fh 


applied here for estimating the total employment of ‘orderly peon’ since they 
essentially performed, as we have mentioned above, the job of supervision, and 
since the ratio of output and supervisor is fairly steady on account of stable output- 
worker and worker-supervisor ratios. The methodology is also adopted for the 
estimation of employment in the transport job (both cart-men and boatmen), since 
a technological relationship is believed to exist between the transport input and 
an industry’s output.” Since firm-level data, presented in Table 7, have been col- 
lected from factory books, they represent permanent appointment. We have 
considered cultivating on captive land as indirect employment on account of its 
wide variation across the firms. People engaged indirectly in agriculture were 
not, however, exclusively under the control of the factories; they might have been 
employed on a part-time basis in other jobs as well. Our estimation for indirect 
employment suffers from this drawback. On the basis of this methodology, how- 
ever, we estimate that the industry provided employment to 244,782 persons as 
manufacturing workers, 80,072 persons as carters, 43,170 persons as peons, 
189,700 persons as transport operators and 42,473 persons as miscellaneous 
workers in the factories. Direct employment thus comes to 600,197. Along with 
the estimation of indirect employment at 763,050 in agriculture on the basis of 
the same methodology, the indigo industry appears to generate an employment of 
1,363,247 in Bengal during the first half of the nineteenth century. 


IV 


Turning to the question of welfare implication, we note that an industry’s develop- 
ment might generate three types of economic benefit, viz., consumers’ surplus, 


” Vide Ashok Rudra, Indian Plan Models, Bombay/New Delhi, 1976, pp 120-21 
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producers’ surplus and generation of employment. Insofar as the indigo dye indus- 
try was concerned, the consumers’ surplus, arising out of a reduction in price as a 
consequence of its development, was enjoyed by the rest of the world (mainly 
England) since the product was exclusively an export article. So also was the 
producers’ surplus since the British capitalists dominated the industry in Bengal. 
That British capitalists were major beneficiaries in that development process was 
indeed confirmed by a parliamentary committee on the evidence of ‘the high rate 
of profit current in India, [as against] . . . a low rate at home or elsewhere’ .” The 
question of the industry’s welfare, therefore, hinged only on the generation of 
employment. The large magnitude of its employment, as estimated above, is not, 
however, a matter of concern here. Rather, we are concerned with whether its 
employed people were better off than otherwise. 

Contemporary documents were prima facie full of conflict in their judgement 
on the issue. The debate was, however, focused entirely on the welfare of the 


_ farmers indirectly employed by the industry in agriculture. Its direct employment 


was never questioned on welfare grounds. We may, therefore, accept its direct 
employment (around 0.6 million, employment in captive cultivation apart) as its 
welfare contribution to the local community. l 

Its indirect employment was also considered beneficial to the society by a group 
of people comprising contemporary Bengali statesmen as well as British bureau- 
crats. Although they included indigenous indigo magnets, in this case they were 
talking more generally about the rural economy, and may not have been motivated 
to speak in a biased way. Thus, Dwarkanath Tagore observed: 


With reference to the subject more immediately before the meeting I beg to 
state that I have several zamindaries in various districts, and that I have found 
that the cultivation of indigo... have considerably benefited the community at 
large, the zamindaries becoming wealthy and prosperous, the ryots [cultivators] 
materially improved in their condition, and possessing many more comforts 
than the generality of my countrymen, where indigo cultivation and manufacture 
are not carried on .... I do not make these statements merely from heresay, but 
from personal observation and experience, as I have visited the place referred 


to repeatedly.” 
Similar was the view of Raja Rammohan Roy who put on record: 


I agree with Dwarkanath Tagore in the purport of the resolution just read. As to 
the indigo planters, I beg to observe, that I have travelled through several districts 


™® Report of Select Committee on the Affairs of East India Company, Appendix no. 77, p 349, 
Nationa! Library, Calcutta. f 

Nn Speech of Prince Dwarkanath Tagore at the meeting dated 20 Nov. 1829 at Town Hall, Calcutta, 
quoted in Settlement of Europeans ın India, Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of East 
India Company, 1831-32, General Appendix V, no 77, pp. 364-65, Nanonal Library, Calcutta. 
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in Bengal and Bihar, and I found, the natives residing in the neighbourhood of 
indigo plantations, evidently better clothed and better conditioned than those 
who lived at a distance from such stations.” 


Likewise, the Governor General of India Lord Bentinck minuted, 


I am assured that much of the agricultural development which many of our 
districts exhibit, may be directly traced to the indigo planters therein settled, 
and that as a general truth it may be stated (with the exception which in moral 

` all general truths require to be made) that every factory is in its degree the 
centre of a circle of improvement, raising the persons employed in it and the 
inhabitants of the immediate vicinity above the general level.” 


Counter judgement prevailed no less forcefully in contemporary documents. 
The Indigo Rebellion (1859-60) was indeed a violent reflection of people’s attitude 
towards indigo cultivanon. Referring to the rebellion, Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal J.P. Grant said, ‘[I]f one remembers that these ryots are not Carolina slaves, 
but the free yeomenary of this country, and, indeed, strictly speaking, the virtual 
owners of the greater part of the land in the old cultivated parts of Bengal, so 
heavy a loss as this will fully account to us for the strength of the opposition to 
indigo cultivation which we have just experienced.’ For the better understanding 
of British people, he narrated: 


One-sixteenth of his whole land is a common portion which, it is insisted, an 
indigo ryot shall sow in indigo. This is as though a farmer in Great Britain, 
farming under a long lease of 160 acres of land, at a rent of 2 / an acre, were, by 
some sort of pressure, forced to cultivate 10 acres, say in flax, which he was 
compelled to sell to a certain neighbouring manufacturer at a dead loss of 140 
l a year. This is precisely a parallel case in the legal and economic view. In the 
social and political view, the case of a new English landlord forcing a cor- 
responding loss upon several thousand Irish Cotters, would perhaps be a fairer 
illustration.” 


C. Wood, the Secretary of State for India, concurred with this view: 


I entirely concur with the Commissioners, with the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, and with your Lordship, that the evidence taken before the Commussion, 


™ Speech of Raja Rammohan Roy, in Settlement of Europeans In India, Report of the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of East India Company, 1831-32, General Appendix Y, no. 77, pp 364— 
65, National Library, Calcutta. 

N Letter of Lord Bentinck to the Court of Directors dated 30 May 1829 in Settlement of Europeans 
in India. 

H Minute of Lieutenant Governor of Bengal on the Report of the Indigo Commission, Papers 
relating to Indigo Cultvation in Bengal, no. 4, PP HC., 1861, VoL 45, National Library, Calcutta. 
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including that of the planter himself, is conclusive as to the fact that the cultiv- 
ation was unprofitable to the ryot, who was required to furnish the plant at a 
price which, with the extra charges to which he was subjected, did not reimburse 
him for the cost of production.” 


A conflict is thus noticed among contemporary statesmen belonging to both 
the Bengali and British elite. It may, however, be resolved by noting the periodicity 
of their statements which reveals 1830s as the cut-off period for the changing 
tone of the debate. Before that period, people spoke highly of the industry’s con- 
tribution to the society but condemned it later on.” Two exceptions to this gen- 
eralisation need explanation. First, the conflict was forcefully documented in 1860 
by two important bodies, the Indigo Commission and the Landlords and Com- 
mercial Association, a mouthpiece of indigo dye manufacturers. While the Com- 
mission blamed dye-makers for the massive coercion among cultivators,” the 
Association sought to establish that a congenial relationship existed between 
planters and cultivators.” To appraise the basis of their claims, we note that the 
Commission placed a plethora of evidence from indigo cultivators who sought to 
get rid of indigo at any cost. To quote a few: Jamir Mundul said, ‘I would rather 
go to a country where the indigo plant is never seen or sown’; and so also Hadji 
Mulla, “Rather than sow indigo, I will go to another country: I would rather beg 
than sow indigo.’ Dinu Mundul and Danju Mulla were more frustrated. Dinu 
cried, ‘But if my throat is cut, I would not sow indigo,’ and Danju surrendered, 
‘No, I would be rather killed with Bullets’.” These statements underscored a 
large-scale oppression on cultivators in the indigo districts of Bengal. The Asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, pushed their argument mainly through the opinion of 
celebrated statesmen of Bengal. But those statements were made prior to 1830, 
and hence fall in line with our analysis. Second, the pre-1830 period also evinced 
certain incidents of oppression. Four planters were, for instance, found guilty in 
1810 of oppressing the cultivators, and the government cancelled their licences. 
But those were merely stray incidents. According to a government circular: 


The attention of the Government has recently been attracted, in a particular 
manner, to abuses and oppressions committed by Europeans, who are established 
as indigo planters in different parts of the country. Numerous as those abuses 


H Letter from the Secretary of State for India in Council to the Governor-General of India in 
Council in the Judicial Department dated 8 Apr. 1861 in Papers relating to Indigo Cultivation in 
Bengal, National Library, Calcutta. 

™ That the cultivators Were not willing to cultivate indigo from the early 1840s is evident in the 
munutes of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, end witness J C. Palchowdhbaori in Settlement of 
Europeans in India. 

7 Report of Indigo Commission, PPHC , 1861, Vol. 44, National Library, Calcutta. 

™ Memorial of Landlords and Commercial Association of Bnitish India, dated Apr 1861, Papers 
relating to Indigo Culuvation in Bengal, National Library, Calcutta 

” Vide answers 1150, 1180, 1216, 1249 and 3214 respectively in Report of Indigo Commission. 
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and oppressions have latterly been, the Right Honourable the Governor General 
in Council ıs still willing to hope that this imputation does not attach to the 
character of indigo planters generally, considered as a body or class of people.” 


But the question arises: why did the industry turn against the welfare of cultiv- 
ators from the 1830s onwards? To investigate the question, we identify three factors 
that worked to make post-1830 a worse period than the pre-1830s. First, dye 
manufacturers acquired additional legal and bargaining privileges against cultiv- 

ators during the 1830s. This was a necessary (though not sufficient) condition for 
the problem that was to crop up Dye-makers could not exploit cultivators if they 

_were legally protected and enjoyed a dominant market position. Second, captive 
cultivation by indigo firms became more expensive than ryotari cultivation after 
the 1830s. If this was untrue, dye-makers would not go after a ryotari arrangement. 
If it was true it did not, however, necessarily lead to an antagonistic relationship 
in indigo production. For cultivators might sow indigo on their own if it were 
more profitable than other crops. Hence, we consider another factor: that indigo 
cultivation lost its relative viability ın the concerned period. Let us now examine 
these factors separately. 


Enhancement of Dye Manufacturers’ Privileges against Cultivators 


The 1830s saw three major changes in favour of dye-makers’ bargaining power 
against indigo cultivators in Bengal. First, the government promulgated Regulation 
V of 1830 to prosecute a cultivator under the Penal Code for the breach of indigo 
contract in a magistrate’s court. Earlier, such cases were considered civil suits to 
be tried either under Regulation VI of 1823 (for redress to a planter for breach of 
contract by a ryot) or under Regulation V of 1824 (for settlement of dispute on 
property right on a particular land). The new act superseded those acts, and intro- 
duced a serious bias against the cultivators by legalising their penal trial in the 
event of the breach of the indigo contract, although the dye-makers could not be 
so tned for the breach of the same contract. While British-born dye-makers could _ 
not even be prosecuted by a magistrate as late as the 1830s," they had been seeking 
a special act for penal action against the cultivators, similar to the new one, since 
1810 but had failed to win over the successive governments.” Regulation V of 
1830 was thus a much-sought-after legal weapon the Bengal dye-makers ever 
had. It, however, attracted severe criticism from the circle of governance: the 
Regulation was said to have been constructed without any support from its back- 
ground paper.” Moreover, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal remarked, “The 


~ 


® Minute of Lieutenant Governor of Bengal on the Report of the Indigo Commismon, Papers 
relating to Indigo Cultivation ın Bengal, p 72 

$i ibid. 

" ibid 

© Ibid, p. 73 
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law treated one, and only one, of the two parties to a civil contract as a criminal if 
he failed to fulfil ıt, was held by the Home Government to be manifestly unjust 
and oppressive and contrary to all sound principles of legislation . . .’.* The gov- 
- emment ultimately annulled the act in 1835, and also subjected British-born people 
to prosecution by a magistrate under Act IV of 1840.© But the cultivators were 
largely unaware of these changes presumably because of their illiteracy, and 
continued to strain under its shadow.™ A scrutiny of the Indigo Report reveals 
that there was not a single legal suit by ryots but several cases against them on 
one plea or the other. 

Second, Act XI of 1839 legalised the acquisition of zamindari nghts and the 
right of sub-tenancy by British subjects, and thus heralded a new power structure 
in the countryside with British dye-makers at the helm. The social safety-net that 
the local zamindars had earlier provided to cultivators against the oppressive acts 
of indigo firms disappeared all of a sudden once dye-makers became zamindars. 
Interestingly, British dye-makers often took lease of zamindari at a price much 
above what they expected to earn through reat. They presumably sought to gain 
more through manipulation of indigo contracts with cultivators. 

Monopsonising the plant market was yet another device of dye-makers to gain 
an advantage over cultivators. For easy availability of raw materials, new factories 
sprang up in the neighbourhood of existing ones from the industry’s early days.” 
It caused frequent litigation among dye firms but ensured, at the same time, the 
benefit of competition to cultivators. After the legal sanction of land tenure to the 
dye-makers we, however, find that the indigo factories adequately distanced 
themselves so that each could enjoy a good degree of monopsony power in the 
plant market. This tendeacy was further accentuated after the Indigo Planters’ 
Association was formed in the 1840s. According to the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal: 


Commencing from a time about fifteen years ago, and especially since the 
establishment of the Indigo Planters’ Association, the planters, having portioned 
out the country amongst them, now honourably abstain from interfering with 
the portions of their neighbours. The result has been advantageous to themselves 


“ Ibid 

5 The preamble of Act IV of 1840 states in this regard, ‘Whereas it is expedient to remove 
doubts which have arsen upon the interpretation of Regulation XV of 1824 and... to make ıt 
applicable to persons of every class or description, whether British-born or others’ Vide Papers 
Relating to Indigo Cultivation in Bengal, PPHC, 1861, Vol. 45, pp 303-4, National Library, 
Calcutta. 

™ The ignorance of people regarding existing laws is evident in the fact that ryots used to pay a 
cess of Rs 2 per plough (amounting to Rs 5,000 per annum in total) to Prannath Chowdhun, a 
zamindar of Balinda in Barasat, for the closure of the existing indigo factory until they came to 
know that indigo cultivation was optional. Vide the evidence of A Eden (Addendum), Report of 
Indigo Commission, Appendix 22. l 

E See footnote 44 
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. . [It is] anything but good for the ryot as a grower of indigo plant... . It is 
only this system of local indigo seignories that made ıt possible for the planters 
to commit the fatal error of insisting upon indigo plant at the old price, in the 
last few years..." 


We thus find that the British dye manufacturers got a legal privilege over cultiv- 
ators for any breach of contract under Regulation V of 1830 (which, though re- 
pealed in 1835, cast its shadow presence even thereafter). The cultivators, on the 
other hand, lost their protective cushion from local zamindars once dye-makers 
acquired zamindari nghts. Moreover, the indigo firms were able to establish mon- 
opsony power in their respective hinterlands by forming cartel, implicitly before 
the formation of the Indigo Planters’ Association, and explicitly thereafter. There 
were thus significant changes ın the legal and industrial environment during the 
1830s, which enhanced the bargaining power of indigo dye-makers vis-a-vis that 
of indigo cultivators. 


Financial Implications of Captive Cultivation 


That indigo cultivation was remunerative prior to the 1830s is evident in the eager- 
ness shown by indigo firms for holding captive land (called nij land). According 
to a representation of indigo planters in 1829: 


The various inconveniences experienced by the indigo planters, from the. 
inability to hold lands in their own names, have opposed such obstacles to the 
successful prosecution of their industry as could never have been compensated 
but by extraordinary fertility of soil and cheapness of labour. The losses resulting 
from the insecurity of lands held in the names of the natives, from the failure 
of ryots who have received advances, to perform their contracts, and from the 
legislation and affrays they are liable to be involved in by the relations in which 
existing Regulations compel them to stand to such persons, are an unnecessary 
expense, which cannot be estimated at less than 25 per cent on their total outlay, 
and a serious bar to all experimental improvements in agriculture.” 


This testimony confirms that indigo firms were very much interested in holding 
captive land prior to 1830. 

But ryotari cultivation was cheaper than nij cultivation. Table 8 pices the 
cost of production for ryotari and nij cultivation for 10 firms available in the 
Report of Indigo Commission. 


™ Minute of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal! on the Report of the Indigo Commission, p 71. 

© Memorial of Procipal Merchants at Calcutta to the Governor General in Council, Bengal 
dated 28 Jan. 1829, Report from the Select Commuttes on the Affairs of the East India Company, - 
PP.HC., 1831-32, VoL 3, General Appendix, National Library, Calcutta For a detailed discussion 
on early difficulties of planters regarding land, see Ghosal, Economic Transition in Bengal Presi- 
dency, p. 75. 
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Table 8 
Comparison of Cost between Ryotary and 
Nij Cultivation for Sample Firms 
(Ra per bigah) 

Sample Factory Ryotari Cultivation Nij Cultivation 

I 300 3.50 

2 325 4 00 

3 1.75 400 

4 3 00 3.50* 

5 1.56 1 94 

6 360. 4.25* 

7 3 30* 3.50* 

8 1 87* 2 81* 

9 2 36 250* 
10 1.36 - 4.75 
Total 2.50 3.48 
* Average figure 
Source: Report of Indigo Commission, Appendix I, pp. xi, PHC, 

1861, Vol. 44. 


For all firms under study, the cost of production 1s seen to be lower in the ryotari 
arrangement as compared to nij cultivation. On the average, ıt was Rs 2.50 per 
bigah in the former and Rs 3.48 per bigah in the latter. The difference was much 
wider for the Bengal Indigo Company, and thus deserves documentation for 
scrutiny (Table 9). i i 


Tabie 9 
Details of Cost in Ryotari and Nij Culttvation l 

(Rs per bigah) 
Particulars Ryotart Cultrvation Nij Cultivation 
Ploughing 0.25 1.62 
Sowing 012 0 25 
Ground preparation 0.12 0 12 
Weeding 0.25 031 
Cutting 0 25 0 25 
Cartage 0 25 0.81 
Seeds 0 50 2.00 
Rent 0 50 1.25 
Total 2.25 6.61 


Source: Evidence of RT. Larmour, Report of Indigo Commussion, Evidences, 
p. 193, PPHC, 1861, Vol. 44 


Table 9 shows that the Company incurred a cost that was three times higher in 
nij cultivation compared to ryotari cultivation. The production cost was higher by 
two and a half times, transportation cost by more than three times, cost of seeds 
by four times and the rent by five times. Considering, however, the average cost 
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of production reported above, it appears that dearness in ny cultivation, viz., 
Re 0.98 per bigah, had largely been compensated earlier by the cost of bad loans 
in ryotarı cultivation (25 per cent of the total outlay, noted above). The burden of 
bad loans had thus made planters interested in nij cultivation. 

But the scenario changed during the 1830s once the scope of bad loans was 
largely eliminated with the acquisition of legal and other privileges by the planters. 
It is evident that when the right of holding land was granted to British people 
under Act IV of 1840, they were no longer interested ın captive land for indigo 
cultivation. According to a document of the Indigo Commission,” ryotan cultiv- 
ation for 13 indigo firms covered 191,869 bigahs as against 61,316 bigahs under 
their nij cultivation, so that ryotari cultivation constituted more than 75 per cent 
of the total indigo land. In fact, the Bengal Indigo Company, which had a large 
stake in captive land, expressed their desire before the Commission to get rid of 
it.”' Further evidence suggests that indigo firms pressurised ryots to multiply the ` 
area under indigo cultivation. A witness of the Indigo Commission” pointed out 
that a small ryot who was earlier ploughing 114 bigahs of land with indigo, was 
now pressed to cultivate as much as 6 bigahs for dye-makers. 

The available evidence thus indicates that ryotari cultivation became more 
profitable to indigo firms than nij cultivation during the 1830s, when the scope of 
bad advance was largely eliminated by the legal and bargaining supremacy of the 
dye-makers. 


Loss of Relative Viability of Indigo Cultivation 


There was a controversy about the profitability of indigo cultivation in Bengal, 
even in the absolute sense. Table 10 presents three different estimates in this regard. 

Eden’s estimate shows a loss of Rs 1.86 per bigah while the estimates of the 
Association and Larmour indicate profitability to the extent of Rs 1.88 and 
Rs 2.75 respectively. In addition to subjective bias in these estimates, they also 
differ on account of their spatial differences, leading to variations in climate and 
soil texture. Note that cost variation also exists across firms in Table 8. It vanes 
there from Rs 1.36 per bigah to Rs 3.60 per bigah. Instead of taking mdividual 
estimates in respect of cost, we should consider the average cost of produc- 
tion for a larger number of firms, as available in Table 8. It comes to Rs 2.50 per 
bigah. The figure is closer to the estimates of Larmour and the Association. The 
evidence of J.C. Palchowdhumi, however, indicates that yield rate in Bengal ranged 
between 12-24 bundles per bigah.” Hence 16 bundles per bigah appears to be 
an average yield. The average price of the indigo plant 1s estimated at four bundles 
a rupee on the basis of price statistics provided by 16 firms.™ Revenue is thus 


* Report of the Indigo Commission, Appendix 1, pp. i~xu. 

” Evidence of R T Larmour, Report of Indigo Commussion, Evidences, Answer 1964 
£ Evidence of J.C. Palchowdhun, Report of Indigo Commisanon, Evidences, p 11. 

#3 Ibid. 

™ Report of the Indigo Commussion, Appendix 1, pp. 1—-xil 
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Table 16 : 
Different Estimates of Profitability in Indigo Cultivation 
(in Rs per bigah) 

Particulars Estimate of Eden Estimate of Association Estimate of Larmour 
Cost 

Ploughing 1 00 0.50 025 

Sowing | 0,12 ~ 012 

Ground preparation 0 12 — 012 

Weeding 0 25 0 25 025 

Cutting 0 50 0 25 0.25 

Cartage 0 25 Q 25 0.25 

Seeds 0.62 025 0.50 

Rent 1 00 0.62 0 50 
Total 3 86 212 225 
Yield (bundles/bigah) 10 16 16 
Price (bundlea/Rs) 5 : 4 4 
Revenue 2 00 4 00 4.00 
Profit(+VLoss(—) (-)1.86 (+)1.88 (+)2 75 


Sources: 1. Report of Indigo Commission, Appendix I, pp. xii, PP.HC , 1861, VoL 44 
` 2 Memorials of Landlords and Commercial Association, in Papers Relating to Indigo 
Cultivation in Bengal, PPHC, 1861, Vol 45 
3 Report of Indigo Commission, Evidences, p. 193, PP.HC., 1861, Vol 44 


estimated at Rs 4 per bigah and cost at Rs 2.50 per bigah, yielding a net profit of 
Rs 1.50 per bigah. 

The question of profitability of indigo cultivation relative to other crops, espe- 
cially paddy, which the Indigo Commussion sought to establish on the strength of 
evidence, appears prima facie unwarranted. Indigo was suitable for cultivation in 
the new alluvial land (called chur land) on the riverside. Paddy was not a suitable 
crop for such lands. Nor did cultivators plough those for paddy at a risk of its 
inundation during the crop season It was cultivated on the high land where other 
crops like corn, sugarcane and tobacco were also sown. Indigo did not, a, 
appear to be competing with any other crop. 

But a further analysis invalidates the above conclusion. We have seen that once 
nij cultivation had lost 1ts viability to ryotari cultivation, there was a pressure on 
the cultivators to plough more of their land for indigo. Dye-makers could perhaps 
do so by misusing Regulation V of 1830 as also their zamindari rights. But the 
availability of chur lands had a natural limit. The cultivation of indigo had already 
exhausted chur lands wherever available.” Moreover, human settlements had been 
rapidly spreading in the chur of densely populated districts like Barasat, Nadia 
and Jessore.™ In such circiimstances, the cultivators were forced to cultivate indigo 
in high lands. According to the Indigo Commussion, two-thirds of.indigo land 
was in the chur, so that high land accommodated around 33 per cent of total 


* Report of the Indigo Commission, Appendix 1, p. x. 
™ Ibid 
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indigo land.” Indigo therefore became competitive to paddy and other crops in 
its later days. But paddy cultivahon was more profitable than indigo in high lands. 
Profit per bigah was revealed to be Rs 10.37 for paddy as against our estimate of 
a profit of Rs 1.50 per bigah for indigo.™ But one question still remains: why did 
the dye-makers not increase the price of the plant? The question is pertinent in 
view of the steep rise in indigo prices in the international market. From Rs 100 
per maund in 1833~34, the price of indigo increased to Rs 171.57 per maund in 
1836-37, Rs 190.98 per maund in 1838-39 and further to Rs 206.61 per maund 
in 1839-40.” The dye-makers in Bengal were perhaps disinclined to offer a higher 
price, as their monopsony power was believed to compel the cultivators to sell 
their plants at the buyers’ price. And they were forced to cultivate indigo as the 
dye maker-cum-zamindar had enjoyed enough power to ensure cultivation. 


V 


The indigo dye-makıng industry of nineteenth-century Bengal attracted more than 
S.Rs 20.26 million of capital, and generated an employment of 1.36 million ın 
total. It grew amidst the arena of global competition at the behest of state patronage, 
and spread across the rural economy. On the question of its welfare implication, 
this article has concluded that quality improvement and price-realisation arising 
out of its development were entirely enjoyed by the rest of the world, as well as 
the merchant profit to a large extent, since domestic capitalists were least involved 
in the process. But it lent itself to a substantial gain of welfare in the society 
before the 1830s by providing beneficial employment to about 0.60 million persons 
directly and 0.76 million persons indirectly in agriculture. The welfare implication 
of the industry becomes, however, a value-loaded question after the 1830s. It 
generated gainful employment for its 0.60 million direct workers but caused, at 
the same time, financial loss to about 0.76 million cultivators along with affrays 
and violence. The interpersonal value judgement of the contemporary society, 
however, went against the industry. 


Y Ibid 

* Evidence of Eden, Report of the Indigo Commission. 

” John Gregor, Brinsh Trade with India, PP HC , 1847-48, VoL 61, pp. 167 and 170-77, National 
" Library, Calcutta. 
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HIMANSHU PRABHA Ray, (ed.), Archaeology of Seafaring: The Indian Ocean in the 
Ancient Period, Indian Council of Historical Research, Delhi, Pragati 
Publications, 1999, pp. 352. l 


This book is an attempt at compiling recent archaeological research on seafaring 
activity in the Indian Ocean. It comprises eight papers which fall into two broad 
categories: those which focus on archacological discoveries based essentially on 
fieldwork (ethnoarchacology, archacobotany, nautical technology) and those 
which deal with specific problems in the interpretation of source material (literary 
accounts and archaeological discoveries). 

Most of the chapters dealing with archaeological material are concerned with 
the identification and interpretation of different items. First, we find the outcome 
of recent investigations conducted on fauna and flora in the subcontinent, a subject 
that has received little attention ın archacological studies and has been confined 
to limited sites. Substantial details are given on the utilisation of marine resources, 
specially the fishing industry in the settlements of the Indus Valley civilisation in 
W.R. Belcher’s paper, which shows that it accounted for a substantial share of 
food in the settlements of this region and, the non-mechanised procurement tech- 
niques of modern Pakistani fisherfolk being similar to those of the Harappan 
period, it is possible to reconstruct the ancient technology employed during that 
time by examining the patterns of fish remains visible in archaeological records. 

Then there is a research study by R.T.J. Cappers on articles of botanical origin 
at Berenike, which has posed difficult problems of identification, but yielded inter- 
esting results since it provides information on the trade of subsistence items (black 
pepper, grain rice, coconut) and precious wood (teak, ebony) between the west 
coast of India and Egypt during the Roman period. 

From traded commodities we move on to the watercraft involved in maritime 
commerce as well as traditions of boat-building and navigation. Looking into the 
reports of mediaeval and post-mediaeval travellers who visited mediaeval Qalhat 
(in south-east Oman), D.A. Agius studies the types of vessels that were mentioned 
in connection with the Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and tried to find out from the 
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local seamen the types and functions of dhows and anchors used in the recent past . 
in order to reconstruct the sea activity and its impact on the area during the 
mediaeval penod. 

The indigenous satling pattern leads to the question of the evolution of ports 
and harbours along the Indian coast, linked to the rapid encroachment of land 
_ into the sea in regions such as the delta of the Indus. and the Ganges, where large 

streams carry great quantities of sediments resulting in the displacement of coastal 
settlements. This problem is well-documented in two papers. Using a variety 
of sources, including literary accounts, cartographic representations (40 plans 
‘and maps!) and archaeological surveys, M. Kervran scrutinises the innumerable 
toponyms designating ports in the Indus delta (Barbarike, Deb, Daybul, Lahon 
Bandar, Diul Sinde) from the fourth century Bc to the eighteenth century ap, and 
tries to establish a correlation between the ruins which can be identified with 
the names of cities. With regard to the Ganges, S. Gill describes the evolution of 
Mahasthangarh, a nverine port in ancient Bengal which was an administrative 
city and an active religious centre, and shows that its decay was due to the hydro- 
graphic changes that took place ın the region. i 

-Two chapters are devoted to South-East Asia. Based on a very deep analysis of 
early coins and inscriptions of Java, W. Christie’s paper demonstrates that between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries, trade linking the seas of maritime South-East 
Asia to the Indian Ocean-and the South China Sea went through a period of-expan- 
sion, that the umpact of both Chinese and Indian trade on the domestic economies 
of Java and Bali was particularly profound, and that in return Java and Bali man- 
aged to displace south India in the Chinese market as the main supplier of black 
pepper and safflower dye. - 

China’s seafaring activities are evoked by A. Schottenhammer who examines: 
the maritime trade of Quanzhou (Zaitoun) (opposite modern Taiwan), standing as 
an example of a port city intergrated into a wide net of maritime trade relations in 
the Indian Ocean and South China Sea from the ninth through the thirteenth 
century. She tries to survey the factors leading to the development of this harbour 
for trans-shipment of luxury goods, which has often been designated as the ‘starting 
point of the maritime porcelain and silk route’, and shows that political and 
economic changes in China had considerable influence on the development of 
the region and its maritime trade. 

Finally, in the last paper, T. Vosmer suggests how cooperation and collaboration 
between maritime archaeology, ethnography and history can be mutually bene- 
ficial. Dlustrating their interaction within a specific Indian Ocean research project 
(the Oman project), be calls for greater participation from practitioners in the 
three fields. 

In Appendix 1, there is a short analysis by H.P. Ray of ‘The legacy of Childe 
and the archaeology of coastal sites’, and in Appendix 2, a well-prepared annotated 
bibliography by S. Ray, followed by an index. The book 1s lavishly illustrated 
with maps, and black and white as well as colour photos which are of good quality. 
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Al the contributors have chosen themes of great historical interest which also 
raise several very important issues useful for understanding the complexity of 
oceanic movement 1n antiquity. Let us hope that this publication will generate 
interest in the different facets of seafaring activity and promote interdisciplinary 
research between historians, archacologists and ethnographers. 


Jean Deloche 
Ecole Francaise D’ Extreme Orient 
Pondicherry 


CLAUDE Marxovirs, The Global World of Indian Merchants, 1750—1947: Traders 
of Sind from Bukhara to Panama, Cambridge University Press, 2000, pp. 327. 


For all the ‘decentering’ that has purportedly taken place ın bistoncal research 
agendas in recent years, accounts of the formation and expansion of a global 
economy in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries remain framed around a set of 
relations and ihstitutions originating in Europe: direct and portfolio investment, 
European enterprise, associated laws of property and contract and forms of business 
organisation, and the normative practices associated with them. Non-western busi- 
nesses and practices, their adaptations to new challenges and opportunities, their 
transmission of skills, capital and trade to other regions of the world, and their 
promotion of new networks of trade and enterprise have seldom attracted com- 
parable levels of attention. In part, this is because debates about global historical 
processes focus on outcomes rather than on underlying processes and the inst- 
tutional settings in which they are played out. Of singular significance here is the 
creation of a two-tiered international economic system comprising a haute sphere 
whose institutions and agents mobilise and allocate capital efficiently, and a base 
sphere where both are absent and which is transformed and harnessed by the 
capital and enterprise of European agencies. Even tf the two-tiered structure cap- 
tures a key aspect of the post-nineteenth century world economy, an exclusive 
focus on its production has led us to ignore varieties of articulations between the 
two levels and the sites of challenge, competition and complementarity in the 
dense and so far dark spaces that exist between them. 

Claude Markovits’s absorbing book about Sindhi banking and trading networks 
throws fascinating new light into these spaces. It is-a rich, detailed and finely- 
textured account of the emergence, evolution and functioning of bankers from 
Shikaripur in Sind and merchants from Hyderabad (Sind). 

At various times during the nearly two centuries covered in this work, the 
Shikaripuri network extended northwards from Sind into Afghanistan, Russian 
Central Asia (with a thin corridor stretching out to Batumi), and the southern 
regions of Sinkiang, and westwards across Afghanistan into parts of Persia. 
Shikaripur shroffs were also active as bankers in southern India and Burma in 
the early decades of the twentieth century. The Hyderabadi (or Sindworkd) network 
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was of more recent origin, and at its peak spanned the globe in a quadrilateral 
joining Yokohama, the east coast of Australia, Punta Arenas along the Magellan 
Straits, and Honolulu. Hyderabad merchants were a particularly strong presence 
in South-East Asia, in east, southern, and north Africa, the region around the 
Gold Coast in West Africa and in Panama. 

The nature of Shikaripuri business was not static in time and space. Until the 
late-nineteenth century many Shikaripuri bankers helped finance trade between 
India and Central Asia, and acted as sarafs or money-changers, the hundis they 
created circulating widely ‘between Nijni-Novgorod and Calcutta’ (p. 186). As 
the caravan trade declined, Shikaripuris in Central Asia turned towards local trade 
and to lending money on their own account or as intermediaries for Russian banks, 
the biggest among them lending mainly to kinsfolk arrayed in a hierarchy whose 
lowest rungs comprised rural moneylenders to a local peasantry drawn by the 
profits and perils of commercial agriculture. Shikaripuris in southern Sinkiang 
were almost wholly usurers, whose ability to use coercive methods to collect F 
debts was helped by their extra-territorial rights as British subjects in China. 
Expelied from Russia after 1917, they redeployed mainly to India, Burma and 
Malaya, and intensified their presence in Iran where they acted as auxiliaries of 
British power. 

Unlike Shikaripuri bankers whose story since their glory days under the Durranis 
was largely of back-to-the-wall resilience, redeployment and some opportunistic 
growth in the midst of general decline, the Sindworki network expanded from the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Hyderabad merchants began by hawking 
Sindi crafts in the ‘itinerant bazaar trade’ (p. 194), then expanding into silk and 
sulk goods from India, Japan and China, and shaw] and lace. They also diversified 
into selling ‘curios’ to European and North American tourists and travellers and 
into goods that, by fetching regular custom from European settlers, offset the 
seasonality of tourist trade. In West Africa this meant setting up as general mer- 
chants, selling both groceries and ‘fancy goods for ladies and gentlemen’. With 
the expansion of international travel, Sindworkies spread along the main channels 
and ports. The range of curios and souvenirs they dealt in also expanded, with 
wares being sourced from all over India and from China and Japan, and shipped 
to markets around the world through dispersed entrepots such as Singapore, 
Surabaya, Cairo and Gibraltar. This network was characterised by a differentiated 
structure comprising large truly ““global” .. . multi-branch firms... [that were] 
the crucial force in the network’ (p. 201) to small, single-branch retail firms. 
Again, like the Shikaripuri network, the Hyderabad network was not confined to 
the British empire. But unlike the former, it withstood wars and depressions in the 
twentieth century, only to be devastated by Partition in 1947 which forced its 
members to abandon their hub in Sind. 

For a group whose survival and growth depended on political developments, 
Shikaripuri bankers were both politically naive and unorganised. They were not. 
incapable of drawing on British support, for example to enforce extra-territorial 
privileges in China, or in Russia, seeking changes to inheritance procedures and 
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relief from discnmination. But they were caught off-guard by the 1917 Russian 
Revolution and the Sinkiang nots of the 1930s. The Sindworkies fared a little 
better. A major concern in the 1920s was protecting their freedom of movement 
around the world in the face of proliferating immigration restrictions. Apart from 
petitioning colonial and imperial governments, Sindworkies organised into an 
association affiliated to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCI) and some of them moved towards the Congress Party. They 
also acted independently to defend their interests, such as in campaigning against — 
a Panamanian law to restrict Asian migration in the mid-1920s. 

Markovits questions the ironic interpretations of community relationships found 
in literatures in merchant networks, and underlines the contextual nature of ‘trust’ 
and of community values generally amongst small colonies of moneylenders and 
traders leading dispersed and difficult lives. He also describes three models of 
sexual economy in the network: celibacy among Shikaripuns in Czarist Asia, 
widespread concubinage in Chinese Central Asia, and a combination of marriage, 
including bigamy, and concubinage among Sindworkies. The virtually permanent 
absence of husbands and sons from their lives seems to have made Shikaripun 
women more independent in financial and sexual affairs; while greater circulation 
between Hyderabad and their places of business among Sindworkies reinforced 
patriarchal control over women despite their husbands’ frequent and prolonged 
absences. The resulting neuroses and sexual tensions are said to have played a 
role in the founding of the Brahmakumaris in the 1930s. 

Markovits’s story is largely based on materials at the India Office and the Public 
Record Office, business and government publications, and interviews. One of its 
great delights stems from how lightly the book wears the theories and debates 
that it speaks so eloquently to. Nor, though the two networks had many differ- 
ences despite their common origins in Sind, does the book ever become a tedious 
comparative exercise. As the above summary reveals, commendable as even that 
would have been, Global World is more than a historical ethnography of these 
two networks and their locations in the world economy. It also intersects with 
historical sociological studies of other merchant communities, diasporic or otber- 
wise. It strikes an interesting note about some aspects of the burgeoning literature 
on the Indian or South Asian diaspora, and discusses historical relations between 
diasporic communities, host societies, and umperial and colonial authorities in 
ways that help refine our understanding of the locus and distribution of power in 
the imperial and international system of the day. The discussion of communal 
norms and the familial and sexual institutions of patriarchy, even if not their 
apparent and rather hurried, perhaps presentationally expedient, connection, will 
also be of wider interest. 


G. Balachandran 
Graduate Insttute of International Studies 
Geneva 
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Isura BANERJEE Dupe, Divine Affairs: Religion, Pilgrimage, and the State in Colo- 
nial and Postcolonial India. Shimla: Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 2001, 
pp. 195. 


Ishita Banerjee Dube has written an important book about the cult of Jagannath in 
Pun and the long historical struggle for control of the ntuals, the festivals and, 
above all, the pilgrimage income among the raja of Puri, the pre-colonial, colonial 
and post-colonial governments, and the various ritual functionaries associated 
with the temple. The book has four chapters arranged thematically rather than | 
chronologically. The major themes include the following: (i the myths and legends 
associated with Puri and Jagannath; (ii) the legal, political and religious relations 
between the temple and the raja of Khurda/Puri, on the one hand, and between 
the raya and the colonial and post-colonial states on the other; (iii) the everyday 
and festival activities of the temple managed by often competing groups of ritual 
functionaries, especially cooks, guards and pilgrimage guides ( pandas), and their 
relentless efforts to extract income from the pilgrims and avoid administrative 
control by the raya or state; (iv) the famous car festival of Jagannath, its liturgical 
cycle, and the multiple meanings assigned to the festival and the pilgrimage to 
Puri to attend it. In addition, the introduction addresses some of the more theoretical 
and methodological concerns of the study. 

- The sources that Banerjee Dube has used include unpublished and published 
government records, both colonial and post-independence, manuscripts from the 
Heidelberg Orissa Research Project Archive, newspaper reports, published books 
and articles, interviews with the present raja of Orissa and with various temple 
servants, and hez own fieldwork. The government records bring to bear essentially 
new information on the problems discussed and constitute the heart of her study. 

The records-show that over the course of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the administration and control of the temple, its daily liturgy, its servants and its 
festivals were a source of great prestige for the raja, the colonial state and the 
post-independence state, but also a tremendous administrative headache. Banerjee 
Dube valiantly attempts to explain both the complex motives behind the attempts 
of the raja and state to control the temple and its servants, and also the bewilder- 
ing variety of administrative and legal arrangements set up to accomplish this 
end. For the raja as well as, though to a lesser extent, for the colonial and post- 
independence national state, control over the temple conferred religious legit- 
imation on their political regimes. In popular belief, God Jagannath delegated 
control over the state to rulers, partly in return for their patronage of the temple 
and their control over its affairs and festivals. 

In actual administrative practice, the temple was controlled by an enormous 
number and variety of cooks, guards, guides and priests, all of whom attempted 
to carn their living from pilgrimage traffic or from state patronage. The state, for 
its part, attempted to cover the expenses it incurred, essentially in preserving law 
and order for the pilgrims and in supervising the great car festival, in various 
ways. At first, the British, following the precedent set by the Mughals and Marathas, 
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attempted to collect a pilgrimage tax from pilgrims and supervise and finance 
many of the activities of the temple while putting the raja in charge of its day-to- 
day affairs. At the same time, the British retained the ultimate decision-making 
power and more directly controlled the income and expenses of the temple. Ob- 
jections to colonial state patronage and control came from the raja, the temple 
servants and from Christian missionaries (who regarded the involvement with a 
Hindu temple as sacrilegious). In 1840 the pilgrimage tax was revoked and in 
1856 the state stopped cash payments to the temple and its servants. Most authority 
reverted to the raja and he was given back control of temple lands that financed 
‘many of the expenses of the temple. Toward the end of the nineteenth century and 
during the first half of the twentieth, the colonial government attempted to reassert 
a more direct control of temple affairs, but by this time had to contend not only 
with the raja and temple servants, but also with the growing Indian nationalist 
movement. 

In 1955, the independent Indian government took away most of the rights of 
the raja to superintend temple affairs. Banerjee Dube notes that the government 
‘vested the administration and governance of the temple and its endowments in 
the Sri Jagannath Temple Managing Committee with the Raja of Pun as its chair- 
man. A provision of the Act appointed an administrator as the secretary of the 
committee and gave him virtual control of the temple’ (p. 52). Despite the raja’s 
legal protests, this decision has held. Nonetheless, as Banerjee Dube notes, ‘the 
establishment of the temple managing committee and the appointment of the 
Administrator has not brought about a marked improvement of the affairs of the 
temple’ (p. 86). 

The improvements in the transportation infrastructure, the increasing wealth 
of the Indian middle classes, and the general population increase have brought an 
ever-increasing pilgrimage traffic and money to the temple of Jagannath. The 
number of temple servants, official and unofficial, has also increased substantially 
in order to take advantage of the greater opportunities to earn money from pilgrims. 
Banerjee Dube’s description of the present-day activities of the temple priests 
and temple servants, based in large part on interviews with the raja and the temple 
servants and on personal observation, attempts to offer a dispassionate, ‘objective’ 
picture of these activities. Nonetheless the legendary greed of the temple servants, 
particularily the pandas, is such that even the author cannot hide her dismay. A 
particularly interesting development that she documents is the appearance of a 
network of pandas only loosely tied to the temple who solicit donations of land 
or money to the temple, with themselves as trustees, from middle-class donors. 
These donations effectively privatise temple endowments, although neither the 
temple itself nor the future pilgrims who are supposed to be helped by these 
donations ever see any of the benefits Virtually all the money ends up in the 
pockets of the trustees. 

Banerjee Dube is at her best when describing the history of these legal and 
political machinations aimed at controlling the administration and finances of the 
temple. Her account of this complex topic is delivered with clarity, though at 
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times the complexity overwhelms even her efforts to create a straightforward 
narrative. Her discussion of temple myths and legends brings to bear on the topic 
some of the methodology and style of scholars of religion and religious anthro- 
pology, particularly Victor Turner. The theoretical introduction, on the other hand, 
relies in large part on the work of anthropologist-historians of the subaltern and 
post-colonial schools. Although these discussions are quite up-to-date and always 
interesting, the changes of approach and even language are sometimes discon- 
certing. ub any Casey Uke DOOR ITINERA Hew and ereally tabroved standard tohe 
studies of temple towns and temple administration. 


David N. Lorenzen 
El Colegio de México 
Mexico 


MURKULIKA BANERJEE, The Pathan Unarmed: Opposition and Memory in the North 
West Frontier, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. 238, Rs 595. 


Mukulika Banerjee’s book is an impressive piece of research that engages in a 
constant dialogue between anthropology and history. It traces the origins and 
growth of one of the most significant nationalist movements of the Indian sub- 
- continent—the Khudai Khidmatgar (Servants of God) movement led by Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan aka Badshah Khan. Banerjee set up a Herculean task of rescuing 
the participants of the movement from the heavy burden of stereotypes that the 
history of Pathans and their movement has had to carry. Colonial constructions of 
Pathans as a volatile, hot-headed and violence-prone community were subsequently 
submerged and reinforced by ready-made categories generated by Indian nation- 
alists, The Khudai Khidmatgar (KK) movement was perceived as a version of the 
Gandhian movement, best exemplified in the description of Badshah Khan as the 
‘Frontier Gandhi’. Banerjee stresses that the KKs suffered from an ‘acute double 
subalternity’ (p. 13)—they were deemed as an undervalued mass peasantry incap- 
able of independent constrictive political action while being victims of extreme 
Orientalist representations by both their colonial masters and fellow Indian nation- 
alists. The author contests both representations of Pathans by delving into archival 
sources and combining them with extensive oral feedback from the surviving 
members of the KK movement-——a remarkable group of elderly Pathans. 

The Pathan Unarmed recovers the history of Pathans from the early British 
period by probing the interaction between tribal society and colonial intervention. 
The new revenue and legal policies of the colonial administration converted the 
big Khans into aristocratic landlords with property rights that transformed the 
traditional Pukhtunwali and the Jirga system. The distinctive code of ethics and 
behaviour (Pukhtunwali) and the honourable arrangement of public affairs (Jirga) 
were undermined, generating new class distinctions and increasing levels of 
violence (p. 33). Badshah Khan, who himself came from a modest Khan family, 
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had the formidable task of tackling colonial domination and social reform from 
the outset, unlike many other nationalist movements where political and reform 
agendas often remained divorced from each other in time and space. Badshah 
Khan sought not only to ilegitumise colonial rule, but also to turn his ‘unruly’ and 
‘feuding’ community into a band of socially dedicated and non-violent nationalists. 
The author draws attention to the wisdom of Badshah Khan in keeping the KK ~ 
ideology free of too much religious content or debate over theology and practice 
(p. 163). Yet he grounded his notions of non-violence and civil disobedience in 
Islam and energised the movement by reinterpreting and appropriating concepts 
like jihad and ghazi. 

- Another significant finding of this work is the autonomous nature of KK’s 
social and political practice. Badshah Khan developed many of the well-known 
Gandhian tenets of non-violence and constructive social work in the specific 
circumstances prevailing in the Frontier region inhabited by Pathans. He employed 
Islamic idiom for his theory and practice as he was acutely aware that Gandhian 
non-violence was steeped in Hinduism (p. 146). Therefore, to describe Badshah 
Khan as a Gandhian clone is a gross and unjust historical judgement that Banerjee 
tries to undo. So staunch and unwavering was Badshah Khan’s commitment to 
non-violence and its value to the movement built painstakingly over years that he 
resigned from the Congress Party after its leaders decided to cooperate with British 
war efforts at the outbreak of the Second World War. But he had the flexibility 
and pragmatism to rejoin the Congress when it passed the Quit India resolution in 
August 1942 (pp. 172-74). However, battling with colonial repression, the propa- 
ganda of the Muslim League and the swift events of 1945-47 overtook the KK 
movement, and many of its dreams were shattered with the partition and its 
aftermath. 

Mukulika Banerjee’s methodology has much to recommend and the extensive 
oral testimony of her informants has turned her research into a work of memory 
grounded ın archival evidence, so often privileged by historians. The anthropologist 
in her has approached the significance of the colour red for the KK activists, _ 
making them famous as ‘Red Shirts’ (pp. 88-90), and inter-racial homosexuality 
(p. 38ff). She shows bow traditional notions of honour, self-respect, revenge, 
masculinity, effeminacy, etc., are not timeless and immutable. However, some 
issues deserved more evidence. For example, the section on the ‘role of women’ 
(pp. 97—101) is sketchy and does not explore the limits of participation and con- 
ceptualisation of women in such nationalist paradigms. A substantial portion of 
the book revolves around Badshah Khan—his personality, charisma, simplicity 
and foresight—but analytical rigour notwithstanding, the account: tends to be 
hagiographical at times. A more critical reading of the ideological roots of his 
thought and the heroic struggle of the KK activists would not have diminished 
the value of the movement itself. Despite this, the plethora of details about ‘Frontier 
Gandhi’ and the KKs in this book has enriched the comprehension of the main- 
stream anti-colonial national movement of the Indian subcontinent. Among the 
many achievements of the KK movement was the development of modern Pashto 
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literature, political journalism and print culture (p. 55). The author has also rendered 
an invaluable scholarly service by managing to talk to and record at length the 
views and memories of the surviving members of the KK movement. She has 
stressed the significance of creating an archive of oral narratives of modern 
nationalist struggle of the Indian subcontinent before it is too late once its an- 
onymous actors become silent. However, the main contribution of this work is in 
contesting a number of stereotypes. The colonial and nationalist constructions of 
the Pathans as ‘violent’, incapable of peaceful and non-violent action, ‘Islamic 
fanahics’ and ‘secessionists’ are questioned, dissected and situated in the axis of 
- history and anthropology in ways that makes the The Pathan Unarmed even more 
relevant today. 


Sanjay Sharma 
University of Delhi 
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Urban geography and land 
measurement in the twelfth century: 
The case of Kanchipuram 


James Heitzman 


Georgia State University, Atlanta 
S. Rajagopal 


Department of Archaeology, 
Government of Tamil Nadu 


The authors compute the length of the 16-span rod, a measuring instrwment used in the 
Kanchipuram region during the late Chola penod, by combining information on land 
boundaries from a single inscription with fieldwork and map tools. In the process, they 
reconstruct part of the geography of the city and examine long-term changes in land use, 
with implications for historical preservanon, The article suggests that the application of 
this methodology to other epigraphic records may allow the detailed reconsiruction of early 
agrarian and urban environments, and contribute to the quantuative evaluation of land- 
holding or revenue systems. 


Urbanisation in Early South India 


During the last 30 years, recognising the outstanding opportunities for historical 
geography afforded by epigraphic research, historians of southern India have been 
exploring in ever greater detail the spatial organisation of early communities. The 
ground-breaking work of Y. Subbarayalu on multi-village territorial units (ndju) and 
multi-ndju administrative units (va/andju) during the Chola period (ninththirteenth 
centuries) laid the basis for subsequent mapping exercises by Noboru Karashima 


Acknowledgements: Thanks to Leslie Orr, P. Shanmugam, and Y. Subbarayalu for their inputs on 
the contents of this article. 
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and the concordances involving both scholars that included important geographical 
components.! Studies produced by the next generation of scholars on the Chola period 
in Tamil Nadu identified regional or sub-regional spatial patterns through mapping 
methodologies.” All of these scholars have accepted the importance of religious 
institutions (the sources for most inscriptions) 1n discussions of historical agents 
and processes. In their constructions, religious institutions played major roles in 
local and supra-local transactions involving physical resources (land, labour, ani- 
mals, agrarian produce) or cultural capital, while mediating interactions between 
the collective leadership of the ndfu (that ıs, the ndftdr) and the state. Because reli- 
gious institutions were typically located at the physical centre of settlements and 
served as the focus for many types of social action, historical geography resting 
on epigraphy has a privileged centrality. It is but a short step from centrality to 
the issues of urbanisation. 

Historians have reached some general agreement regarding the characteristics 
of society and economy amid the resurgence of cities in southern India after the ninth 
century.’ These characteristics include, among others: 


e The important roles of deliberative assemblies in local affairs, including groups 
of brahmanas (sabhalyar), merchants (nagarattdr) and inhabitants of settle- 
ments (urdr). 

e Intensification of commerce linked to an agrarian economy, and the expansion 
of trade throughout South Asia, with clear connections to an Indian Ocean 
trading system stretching from eastern Africa to Southeast Asia. Long-distance 
mercantile corporations interacted with sub-regional and local traders in mar- 
ket centres (nagara or paffana). ; 

e A predominant role for regional states in coordinating or regulating commer- 
cjal activity and the interactions of agrarian elites. Long-lasting debates have 
focused on the articulation of alliances within states along a continuum rang- 
ing from bureaucratic organs to ritual hegemony. 

e Increasing differentiation in class, status and occupational specialisation. 


! Y. Subbarayalu, The Political Geography of the Chola Country, Madras, 1973; Noboru 
Karashima and B. Sitaraman, ‘Revenue Terms in Chola Inscriptions’, Journal of Asian and African 
Studurs, Vol. 5, 1972, pp 87-117; Noboru Karashima, Y Subbarayalu and Tom Matsui, A 
Concordance of the Names in the Céla Inscriptions, Madurai, 1978, Noboru Karashima, South 
Indian History and Society: Studies from Inscnptions. AD 850-1800, New Delhi, 1984; A Con- 
cordance of Nayakas: The Vijayanagar Inscriptions in South India, New Delhi, 2002 

7 James Heitzman, Gifts of Power: Lordship in an Early Indian State, Now Delhi, 1997; L 
Thyagarajan, ‘Historical Archaeology of the Ariyalur Region up to AD 1817: A Study’, Ph.D. thesis, 
Bharathidasan University, Tiruchchirappalli, 1999; Cynthia Talbot, Precoloniai India in Practice: 
Sociery, Region, and Identity in Medieval Andhra, Oxford and New York, 2001; Leslie Orr, Donors, 
Devotees, and Daughters of God: Temple Women in Medieval Tamilnadu, New Delhi, 2002. 

? Om Prakash Prasad, Decay and Revival of Urban Centres in Medieval South India (c. AD 600-1200), 
New Delhi, 1989; R. Champakalakshmu, Trade, Ideology and Urbanization: South India 300 BC to 
AD 1300, New Delhi. 1996. 
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It is less clear how urban sites were organised as physical assemblages. In Europe, 
Southwest Asia, East Asia or Mesoamerica, one can access a variety of city plans 
reconstructed through a combination of archaeology and archival work going 
back several thousand years. Even in northern India we have town plans from the 
Harappan or Indus/Sarasvati civilisation (cà 2700-1700 sce) and from the second 
urbanisation of the first millennium sce.‘ For southern India, despite a wealth of 
epigraphic sources, we still lack pictures of a built environment that was obviously 
expanding 1,000 years ago and that evolved directly into a world system by the 
fourteenth century. In general, it does not appear that we should look for densely 
packed habitation zones linked with fortifications—a settlement style associated 
with parts of contemporaneous Europe and China, earlier north Indian cities such 
as Kausambi or Ahichchhatra, and with cities throughout the subcontinent after 
the fourteenth century. Many settlements that we could consider urban in southern 
India between the ninth and fourteenth centunes did not exhibit circumvallation. 
They manifested, nonetheless, a characteristically urban pattern of intense ritual, 
economic and administrative interactions among discrete neighbourhoods, with 
associated monumental architecture. 

A possible exception to the typical form of distributed urbanisation ın southern 
India is Kanchipuram, a settlement with a proven history of urban habitation dating 
back at least 2,000 years, making it one of the oldest continuously settled cities in 
southern India, and indeed in South Asia. Lately scholars have been devoting 
increasing attention to Kanchipuram, including efforts to determine the physical 
layout of the city while it was the capital of the Pallava dynasty (sixth—ninth 
centuries), and a regional headquarters under the subsequent Chola dynasty. In 
addition to maps situating the city within its region called Tontaimantalam, R. 
Champakalakshmi utilised a recent map of the city streets to portray the locations 
of temples known to have existed in Pallava-Chola times.” She examined ‘expansion 
through temples’, assuming that the existence of a religious institution at a specific 
time connoted the presence of neighbouring urban space. P. Shanmugam used a 
similar methodology in an attempt to link archaeological reports and sites of 
inscriptions, identifying an original city core in the northem sector of the contem- 
porary city.® Heitzman extended Subbarayalu’s political geography methodology 
to the region surrounding Kanchipuram, identifying multi-village administrative 
boundaries (natu or koffam), dozens of neighbouring villages, and some aspects 


* For summary bibliographies on the Harappan civilisation, see Jonathan M Kenoyer, ancient 
Cuties of the Indus Valley Civilization, Karachi and Islamabad, 1998; Gregory L. Possehl, The Indus 
Civilization: A Contemporary Perspective, Walnut Creek CA, 2002; and the extensive website 
managed at the University of Wisconsin-Madison (http://www .harappa.com). For the second urban- 
isation, see A Ghosh, The Cuy in Early Historical India, Simla, 1973; F Raymond Allchin, The 
Archaeology of Early Historic South Asia: The Emergence of Cuties and States, Cambridge and New 
York, 1995, D.K Chakrabarti, The Archaeology of Ancient Indian Cities, Delhi, 1995. 

5 Champakalakshmi, Trade, Ideology and Urbanization, pp. 411-22. 

t P. Shanmugam, ‘A City in Transition’ Early Medieval Kanchipuram’, in K. Damodaran, ed., 
Tamilnadu: Archaeological Perspective, Chennai, 2000, pp 18-33. 
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of the transportation system.” By combining these studies with earlier analyses of 
the city’s mercantile collectives, we understand many aspects of Kanchipuram’s 
religious institutions, the persons who interacted with them, and the regional con- 
figuration of communities. We even obtain some preliminary glimpses of roads 
and the possibility of walls. The desideratum now is a more detailed picture of a 
complete neighbourhood at a specific time. 

In this article we attempt to reconstruct the physical geography of the north- 
eastern section of Kanchipuram’s suburbs by utilising spatial data embedded within 
a single inscription. Our methodology, already proven useful in the analysis of 
Chola-period settlements from central Tamil Nadu,’ examines the descriptions of 
lands given as temple donattons, a typical feature of the deeds inscribed for post- 
erity on the walls of religious institutions. The deeds usually list the boundaries of 
donated lands by moving clockwise through west, north, east and south. The aston- 
ishing amount of detail embedded in these boundaries includes irrigation facilities 
and other water bodies, roads, habitations, different categories of agricultural lands, 
and the names of the owners of nearby fields. In some fortunate cases, it is possible 
to compare these details from the distant past with contemporary maps and field- 
work, which yield ground-truth data, in order to construct a picture of extensive 
tracts at specific dates. 

By looking at a single inscription, we can view an area of approximately 2 sq. 
km. Our inquiry tells us much about Kanchipuram during the Chola period, sug- 
gests directions for further scholarship on historical geography, and offers a sober 
warning about heritage preservation today. Most importantly for our purposes, this 
investigation will illuminate potentially significant issues in the measurement of 
land 900 years ago. 


The Mensuration Problem 


In a study of quantification and enumeration during the colonial period, Arjun 
Appadurai draws attention to several levels of analysis that may serve as a take- 
off point for our inquiry.'° On one plane, we have the ‘utilitarian’ or ‘logistical’ col- 
lection of numerical data in the nineteenth century, serving as a ‘referential’ grid 
necessary for ‘pragmatic uses, including setting agrarian tax levels, resolving land 


7 James Heitzman, ‘Urbanization and Politcal Economy in Early South [ndia’ Kanchipuram 
during the Chola Pernod’, in Kenneth R Hall, ed, Structure and Soclety in Early South India. 
Essays in Honour of Noboru Karashima, Delhi, 2001, pp. 117-56 

* Kenneth R Hall and George Spencer, ‘The Economy of Kifichipuram, A Sacred Centre in 
Early South India’, Journal of Urban History, Vol. 62), 1980, pp. 127-51. 

* James Heitzman and S. Rajagopal, “Temple Landholding and Village Geography in the Chola 
Penod: Reconstructions throagh Inscriptions’, Tamil Civilization, Vol. 3(2 & 3), 1985, pp. 6-31; 
James Heitzman, “Temple Urbanism in Medieval South India’, The Journal of Asian Studies, Vol 
46(4), 1987, pp. 791-826; James Heitzman, Gifts of Power, pp 82-120. 

s Arjun Appadura, ‘Number in the Colonial Imagination’, in Carol A. Breckenridge and Peter 
van der Veer, eds, Ontentalism and the Postcolonial Predicament: Perspectives on South Asia, Philadelphia, 
1993, pp. 314-39. 
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disputes, assessing various military options, and, later in tbe century, trying to 
adjudicate indigenous claims for political representation and policy change’. At 
this level, officials concerned with ‘on-the-ground accuracy and fairness’ employed 
the ‘iconic practices’ of mathematics in order to achieve an ‘equitable policy’ rest- 
ing on “general applicability’. On a second plane, ‘at the next level up in the revenue 
bureaucracy’, we encounter numeration as an ‘authorizing discourse’ serving a 
‘rhetorical purpose’ in the construction of a hegemonic apparatus for the British 
and for their others in South Asia. In this manner, ‘numbers were a changing part 
of the colonial imaginaire and function in justificatory and pedagogical ways as 
well as in more narrowly referential ones’. Numbers in records provide ‘empirical 
ballast’, while numbers in reports provide a ‘normalizing frame’. We may find, in 
‘the moment of rupture between the empiricist and disciplinary’, opportunities to 
examine the ‘apparatus of discipline and surveillance’ in the colonial experience, 
the hegemonic mode for translating the colonial into the metropolitan. The specific 
form of this translation moves mathematical classification into the level of the 
community, taxonomising a novel type of bio-politics and re-defining the social 
body—a “communitarian approach’ absent from pre-British administrations. 

For Appadurai, the agricultural society of South Asia at the empirical level was 
“already to a large degree practically prepared for cadastral control by the Mughal 
state’. Irfan Habib has discussed the empirical problem of linear measurement in 
northern India during the Mughal empire, beginning with terminology current in 
the late fourteenth century, and continuing into the period of the British Raj.'! The 
numerical value in question js the length of the yard’ (gaz), which varied across 
regions and sometimes from village to village, determined less exactly by lengths 
of rope, and more perfectly through bamboo rods. The main application, from the 
imperial perspective, occurred when determining the area of the square ‘acre’ (bigha) 
serving as the basis of land taxes; the same length may have been used in commer- 
cial contexts, such as the textile business. One could measure smaller distances in 
terms of the ‘digit’ (angusht) apparently determined by the human hand, although 
the varying size of hands would make it difficult to find a standard system. Mughal 
administrators inherited a standard yardstick used by previous administrations, 
altered it slightly under Akbar (1556—1605) to produce the gaz-i IAAI, and altered 
it again to compute the ‘official acre’ (bigha-i daftari). Early British administrators 
attempted to understand the standard measurements (sometimes testing them 
against buildings and fields on the ground), and tried to adapt them to the English 
inch, foot, yard and acre. Through careful examination of early sources and British 
records, Habib is able to determine the length of the gaz-i Hähi at between 32 and 
32.25 inches (85.5 centimetres), making the bfgha about 0.60 acre (0.24 hectare); 
we can compute the other standards as ratios of these figures. This ‘utilitarian’ or 
‘referential’ knowledge is crucial for a type of economic history that investigates 
the size of settlements, the extent of cultivation, yields, and the relationships be- 
tween the state and the agrarian sector. 


l Irfan Habib, The Agranan System of Mughal India 1556-1707, 2nd edition, New Delhi, 1999, 
pp. 406-19. 
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Appadurai, following Carol Breckenridge, views the Mughals and their Vijaya- 
nagara contemporaries as inheritors of the strategies typifying earlier South Asian 
states, which pursued a non-communitarian mensuration: ‘Enumerative activities 
were tied, in these precolonial regimes, to taxation, to accounting, and to land re- 
venue, but the linkage of enumeration to group identity seems very weak indeed’. 
While investigating the measurement systems during the Chola period as an em- 
pirical problem, K.A. Nilakantha Sastri first summarised the types of information 
at our disposal concerning procedures for determining distance through the use 
of a rod (kof). The basic unit for measuring the area of land was the veli, subdivided 
into units of mukkäl (three-quarters), arai (half), kal (quarter), md (1/20), känī (1/80), 
muntiri/muntirikai (1/320), or combinations thereof. In practice, a common mode 
of defining area rested on the md, made up from a number of Auji—a quadrilateral 
one rod in length on each side. One finds, for example, a veli comprised of 2,000 
kulis, or the md in different locations defined as 100, 128, 256, 512, or even 513 
kulis. Further complications appear in the composition of the measuring rods, 
which are defined in terms of the ‘span’ (cdg) which varies in number, thus we 
find rods called 12-span, 16-span, 18-span, etc. According to Nilakantha Sastri, 
attempts occurred under the Chola kings of the eleventh century to impose a 
standard rod length and thus a standard veli in the heartland of their polity. His 
analysis: ‘How little these efforts at standardisation succeeded is clear from the 
chaos of measuring standards revealed by the later Cola inscriptions.’ Attempts 
to determine which rods might have applied to specific pieces of land have so far 
resisted solution. In several places, representations of measuring rods have been 
engraved on the sides of temple walls in an attempt to provide local people with 
standard templates, but the relationship between such templates and actual fields 
remains quite uncertain. In other places, inscriptions provide minute descriptions 
of lands measured by rods with particular lengths, but no one knows exactly 
where measured lands lay. 

The most intractable issue concerns the meaning of the ‘span’. In a synthetic 
article, Subbarayalu suggested that the span is functionally equivalent to a foot. 
Some recent practice suggests that it might also refer to the distance between the 
thumb and little finger of a hand; by pivoting on one finger. one could move the 
hand lineally for a considerable distance without losing contact with a surface. 
The main problem, of course, revolves around whose foot or hand originally serves 
as a standard, or how wide one stretches the fingers. A separate problem concerns 
the possibility that different villages, or different groups of villages, used local 
feet/hands and thus varying rods. In the absence of even one baseline, however, 


? K.A. Nilakantha Sastn, The Calas, Madras University Historical Series, Vol. 9, Rpt Madras 
1984, p. 622. 

D For a list of measuring rods in the Chola period and thelr locations, see P Shanmugam, The 
Revenue System of the Cholas, 850-1279, Madras, 1987, Appendix 6, p. 243. 

HY. Subbarayalu, ‘Land Measurement in Tamilnado from 750 to 1350’, Histroria— Proceedings 
of the Madurai Historical Soctery, Vol. 1, pp. 97-105, Rpt in S. Rajagopal, ed., Kavert: Studies in 
Epigraphy, Archaeology and History, Chennai, 1981, pp. 31-40. 
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none of these problems is amenable to solution and we remain in the dark concern- 
ing the extent of the lands described in hundreds of early records. 

Our project originated in 1993. Through fieldwork we collected the epigraphs 
of Kanchipuram, conducted at the Epigraphy Office of the Archaeological Survey 
of India in Mysore. The inscription under consideration, collected as a transcript, 
is a record on the north wall of the central shrine in the Ulagalanda Perumal] Temple 
in Kanchipuram (see Figure 1).'° It dates from the 40th regnal year of the Chola 
king Kulottunga I (1070-1 120), corresponding to the year ce 1111. The inscription 
exhibits the format of a typical deed transferring resources from land to a religious 
institution. It begins with a version of the poetic preamble praising the king, then 
moves on to the details of donors and the purpose of the donation. The final, prosaic 
section presents descriptions of lands involved in the resource transfer. Out of 
seven pieces of land thus described, the fourth is exceptional not only because of 
the minute portrayal of its environs, but also because the authors of the deed have 
delineated distances along its limits with precise measurements according to the 
16-span rod (patindru cap kol). The precision of this record offers an opportunity 
for the examination of the land measuring system in the early twelfth century. 

We decided to make the fourth piece of land in our inscription a test case for a 
methodology that would attempt to determine the length of the 16-span rod, estab- 
lishing a baseline for future comparative research. The key was fieldwork. In 1997 
we made our first one-day trip to Kanchipuram along with R. Bhavani and Smriti 
Srinivas, equipped only with the transcript of the inscription and with no knowledge 
of where the lands described in the inscription might lie. Our initial goal was simply 
to speak with local informants, describing some of the landmarks mentioned in 
the inscription in the expectation that they would be able to send us in the nght 
direction. We met with staff members at the UlagaJanda Perum4] Temple, who re- 
ferred us to a number of persons who then suggested others, leading in the process 
to a variety of conversations with people in their homes and even on the streets." 
Informants suggested that some open fields on the northeastern side of the city 
were the most likely location of the details mentioned in the inscription—a crucial 
discovery, because it meant that urban expansion had not obliterated landmarks. 
A second one-day trip to Kanchipuram in 1999 in the company of G. Eswaran 
and in possession of some recent survey maps” allowed us to focus exclusively 


15 The inscription 1s accessible through the volume and inscription numbers recorded in the 
Annual Reports on Indian Epigraphy (ARE), published by the Archacological Survey of India Our 
record is ARE 1921. 39. : 

'* Some of the informants in Kanchipuram with whom we spoke in 1997 include retired accountant 
T.V. Srinivasa Pillai, Damayant: Santanaknshnan, N. Logaperumal of Thirukkalimedu village, S. 
Balashanmugam (President of Nattuppetta: village) and P Bhanopal, advocate assistant for A. 
Venkatasubramaniyam in Kanchipuram. We must also acknowledge the assistance of the many 
persons we met at tbe V.P Cycle Shop near the central bus stand in Kanchipuram. 

1 Survey maps, obtained from the Director of Survey and Land Records, Government of Tamil 
Nadu, wncluded: Kancheepuram taluk, Chengaipattu-M.GR. district, Madras, 1992 (used for Figure 1); 
No. 62 Konencuppam, No 64 Nallur, and No. 83 Vaiyavoor, Kancheepuram taluk, Chingleput 
district, Madras, 1965 (used for Figure 2). 
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Figure 1 
and its Environ: in the Late Twentisth Centary 





on the northeastern side of the city. Conversations with several landowners in 
Vaiyavoor village confirmed that the fields we were seeking lay somewhere 
between its western boundary and the northeastern boundary of Kanchipuram, 
within the modern village of Konerikuppam (see Figure 1). In December 2002, 
accompanied again by G. Eswaran, we made our final one-day trip to Kanchipuram 
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armed only with the survey map of Konenkuppam, determined once and for all to 
trace the boundaries in detail. We had with us long tape measures in the expectation 
that we might be able to determine exact distances in feet or metres between the 
landmarks described in the inscription. This time, accompanied by villagers from 
Konerikuppam and Vaiyavoor, we were able to tramp around in the exact fields 
mentioned in the source from the year 1111. We located many of the landmarks 
that bounded the original donated land."* 


The Inscription and the Royal Presence 


The inscription on which this research rests, containing 39 lines, begins with a 
short poetic preamble (line 1) before moving on to a description (lines 2-18) of 
activities in the court, within the royal bureaucracy, and at the temple of the god 
(Alvar) Vishnu who received the donation. The translation of this section of the 
inscription, which involves us in the more formal ‘hegemonic’ discourse of the 
palace, is as follows (numbers in brackets indicate lines in the inscription). 


[2-3] In the fortieth year and 240th day of his reign, King Rajakesarivarmar, 
the turner of the wheel of the three worlds, the honorable Kolottunkacdla Tevar, 
emerged from the palace at Takkolam, alias KulottunkacoJapuram in Manaiyir 
kottam within Jayankontacolamantalam. After performing worship at his 
personal shrine on the north side, he deigned to be seated on his throne. [We], 
Atittan Kampateviyar alias queen (nampirdytiydr) Tiripuvanamutaiyar’’ and 
Atittan Antakuttiyar alias consort (anukkiydir) Colakulavalliyar, the devotees 
(atiyär) of Kéficipuram’s Tiruvirakattu Alvar,” submitted a petition (vinnappam): 


[4-5] K&ficipuram’s lord Tiruvirakattu Alvar acquired in perpetuity, 
purchased from the merchants (nakarattdr) of Käñcipuram and the people 
of Tuntunukkacceri, some pieces of land irrigated by water from the higher 
sluice of the Koneri tank as per a copper document and also as per stone 
inscriptions on the walls of the old temple of that deity and on the circum- 
ambulatory comidors. Because the land was lying fallow, the cloth merchants 
(cdliya nakaratt&r) of Kāñcipuram cultivated it with the gracious permission 
of the king and have been enjoying it for some time. We the devotees (afiyom) 
pray that the land be given back to the possession of the deity. 


18 Rajagopal visited the Ulagalanda Perumél Temple again in mid-2003 along with P. Shanmugam 
and Y Subbarayalu, in order to corroborate the reading of the transenption by companson with the 
onginal inscription. 

3 The transcript reads nrupxvapamutarydrku, which should be tingpuvagammtarydrem. 

X Turavirakatt [var is, Literally, the lord (Vishnu) residing inside (akam) the holy settlement 
(tir + ür). 
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The king agreed to the terms of the petition: 


[5-6] Announcing through the beat of the drum and describing the acquired four 
boundaries, we have given this land for the late night and early moming services, 
for sweets, and for other provisions. Deigning (aruji) to pour water directly on 
the hand of this Alvar graciously standing within the holy settlement, and order- 
ing the cutting of a stone [inscription], We will acquire the land. 


[7-8] A royal order (arwnukam) came through the king, deigning to bestow his 
grace, that said, 


For the cloth merchants of Kaficipuram: You have acquired in our place, 
and are enjoying, the land of Tiruvirakattu Tevar. According to ancient usage, 
We gave the land to the God who deigns to stand (nin raruli) within the holy 
settlement You shall relinquish and give it. 


[8-9] The holder of the office of administrator (atikéiri) and high justice (tanftandiyakam) 
in Jayankontacolamantalam was Ciyarur Tevan, a possessor (ufatyadn) from 
Avir in Avir kirram within Nittavindta valandju, part of Colamantalam. The 
terms of the royal order deigning to bestow this blessing came to his functionary 
(kdrtyar), Munaiya Nayar, as follows: 


[9-11] The god who deigns to stand within the holy settlement of Kaficipuram, 
the city in Eyir kottam within Jayankontacolamantalam, received by sale, 
from the merchants of Kaficipuram and from the people of Tunfunukkacceri 
outside the wall, some pieces of land irrigated by water from the higher 
sluice of the Koneri tank as per a copper document and also as per stone in- 
scriptions. Because it was not cultivated and lay fallow, I have allowed the 
K&éficipuram cloth merchants to enjoy it for some time. This land, however, 
is for the God, and according to old usage should definitely support the late 
night and early moming services, sweets, and other provisions of this God. 
Thus have Our wives (nammofu irukkum pentukaljil), Tiripuvanamutalya] 
and Colakulavali, spoken to Us. 


[12-14] The God who deigns to reside in the holy settlement previously, for 
perpetuity, received by sale, from the merchants of KAficipuram and from 
the people of Tugftunukkacceri outside the wall, some pieces of land irrigated 
by water from the higher sluice of the Koneri tank amounting to 36 patti. 
Previously, according to inscriptions in the old temple and in the circum- 
ambulatory passages, We poured water and gave the land tax-free (iratyili) 
to support provisions needed by this God. As Tiripuvanamufaiya] and Cola- 
kulavalli have spoken to Us, so shall one announce through the beating of 
the drum, pronounce the four large boundaries, and engrave on stone in the 
temple. 
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[14] [This was executed] in accordance with the writing of the chief secretary 
(tinrumantira olai) Apaiyandrayanap Pallavaraiyar, in accordance with the royal 
order that came as the bestowal of this blessing, and according to the way it was 
heard. 


[14-16] The king deigned to cover this temple’s sacred vessels (puranakum- 
panka]) with gold and silver, graciously entered the temple, performed worship 
(ardtayai) at the feet of this Alvar, and placed flowers at his holy feet, standing 
within the innermost holy sanctum along with queen Tiripuvanamufaiyar. She 
said, ‘We have provided for the provisions of this Alvar through lands given by 
the king to this Alvar and through a village graciously established in my humble 
name (aftyen perdl)’, and requested that water be poured directly on the holy 
hand of the Alvar. 


[16-17] The king graciously took a vessel and water. He poured the water, saying, 
‘We have given lands that I have graciously allocated (kututtaruli vdnktyaruji) 
for these provisions of the great lord who deigns to stand within the holy settle- 
ment, and a village set aside in her name (iva/ perdl pirinta ir), as a tax-free gift 
for the god (iratyili tevatdyam), as long as the sun and moon shall last’. 


[17-18] Kesava Pattan was a member of the lineage (vansattil of Veda brāh- 
maņas who came to perform worship according to the holy Paficiram texts (£r7 
pancdarattir sdistrattinal ardtanai) perpetually in the holy sanctum of this Alvar 
with his holy hand raised. He was son of Kunturppallikontén Pattan from 
[Citara]cceri or Srirdjendracolac caruppetimankalam, a free settlement (taniyir) 
in Käliyürk kof{am. In his presence the king deigned to pour water and spoke 
thus, ordering that an inscription should be made. The lands, set down in the 
inscription as graciously spoken by the king, are as follows. 


The inscription is remarkable, if not unique, in its painstaking recreation of the 
drama at court through a series of statements uttered by members of the royal family, 
followed by allusions to the courtly apparatus effecting an official grant. Putting 
this scenario in context, we should note that several tens of thousands of Chola- 
period inscnptions assume the presence of the royal administration, and perhaps 
1,000 contain some explicit language referring to administrative issues begun in 


the royal presence, but very few portray the king acting in person. Here we really 


see the king sitting in state at Takkolam, where the Cholas had suffered a crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna II in 949, leading to the an- 
nexation of Topfaimap{alam by the Rashtrakutas for several decades.”' It seems 
likely that Takkolam remained a military staging area for the later Cholas during 
their regular conflicts with the subsequent rulers of Karnataka, the Western 


3! Nilakantha Sastri, The Cdjas, pp. 131~34. 
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Chalukyas of Kalyani. As a descendant of the Chola lineage as well as the Eastern 
Chalukya lineage from the neighbouring Andhra country. Kulottunga could be 
expected to visit this area regularly during royal progresses.” 

The moment initiating the transaction is the submission of an official request by 
two wives of the king, who bear the courtly names Tribhuvapamufaiyar (the posses- 
sor of the three worlds) and Colakulavalliyar (the vine of the Chola lineage). Their 
personal names are Atittan Kampatevi and Atittan Antakutti, suggesting that they 
may be sisters, with the former (probably the elder) claiming the more honorific 
title of queen and the latter the title of consort. As Nilakantha Sastri has pointed out, 
neither of them is the chief queen of Kulottunga I; they exist in a courtly environ- 
ment where the king has contracted multiple relationships with women of other 
royal or chiefly families.” Both women describe themselves as among devotees 
of the god (a/vdr afryari), or more literally, the ‘slaves’ of the lord. This termin- 
ology links the queens to other Chola-period devaradiyär (tevarajitydr), described 
by Leslie Orr as ‘temple women’. Persons enjoying this title, sometimes linked in 
multi-generation networks, provided gifts to many religious institutions and enjoyed 
a variety of high-status perquisites in return.“ The actions of the queens, and par- 
ticularly that of the elder woman, are interesting here because the record makes 
an effort to preserve the actual words of the request uttered by them. 

The request concerns a block of land that is supposed to provide resources sup- 
porting rituals in the temple of the lord who resides within the interior (akam) of 
the holy settlement (tiruvürakattu älvär). Such terminology strongly suggests that 
the Ulagajanda Perumi] Temple stands at the very heart of the old settlement of 
Kanchipuram. The arrangement for this support originally occurred through a 
purchase by the temple from the mercantile assembly of Kanchipuram, which ap- 
parently exercised some authority over the city’s suburbs, and the villagers of 
Tuntunukkaccen, a settlement ‘outside the wall’ (matig purattu), but most likely 
a neighbourhood within the urban fabric.” Although seemingly adequate facilities 
exist for irngating the land, it is lying fallow for reasons unknown, so the cloth 
merchants are cultivating it. Here we have a clear indication that a mercantile as- 
sembly exists for the city as a whole, while specialist mercantile organisations 
have their own assemblies that engage in agricultural pursuits on the side. 


u Takkolam ıs located within 20 kilometres north of Kanchipuram (latitude 13 degrees, 0 minute, 
54 seconds north, longitude 79 degrees, 43 minutes, 54 seconds cast). 

4 Nilakantha Sastrı, The Cdlas, pp. 332-33. 

* Ror an exhaustive study of this social category, see Leslie On, Donors, Devotees, and Daughters 
of God, especially pp 52-57. 

Ð In descnptions of land donations later in the inscription (line 21), the boundary of the 
Tuntunukkacceriyar Hes cast of the Rajaraja Big Road (peru vali), on the edge of a piece of land 
that also includes on its boundaries (line 24) the northern side of the greater city’s big Juna monastery 
(mdinakarap perumpallip palf{iccantattiy vatavellat), The presence of various imgation canals and 
agnicultural fields amd a listing of temples and tax-free endowments indicates that rural features 
permeate the urban fabric described here In deciphering the meaning of the wall (marii) outside of 
which Tuntunukkacceri lies, one is tempted to see an old fortification protecting the ancient urban 
centre around the Ulagalanda Perumiil Temple. 
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Court scribes, headed by the chief secretary, are present during the conversation 
between the king and his queens. They hear and wnte down, apparently verbatim, 
the oral petition and the resulting oral proclamation by the king ordering the cloth 
merchants to vacate their occupancy of the temple’s lands. This royal order (tirumukam, 
literally the ‘holy mouth’) becomes the basis for a more formal document issued 
by the secretariat that repeats the wording of the request and the royal order, but 
adds that the lands total 36 paffi in area. Clearly this is a point of detail that the king 
would be‘unlikely to know; it is inserted in the document by the secretariat after - 
consulting written records in its possession, or agents who are personally know- 
ledgeable concerning local records that similarly must be in written form. Versions 
of these written records must be the originals of the copperplate or stone inscrip- 
tions that are mentioned several times. Looking at the secretariat document, one 
might doubt that the supposedly verbatim recordings of the petition and royal 
order are accurate transcripts of oral interactions, since they now appear as rather 
stilted legal statements put into the mouths of the royal family. On the other hand, 
one could expect that high-ranking persons would be quite capable of encapsulating 
within formal language, in the presence of many courtiers, the results of extensive 
negotiations obviously taking place behind the scenes. 

The chief secretary who oversees the writing of the formal document bears the 
high honorific title of Pallavaraiyar, or the ‘Lord of the Pallavas’—a not uncommon 
term in the Chola administration that might refer to a mode of recruiting personnel 
from Tontaimantalam, the erstwhile realm of the Pallava dynasty. The formal docu- 
ment goes from the office of the chief secretary to the office of the chief adminis- 
trator (adhikdri) who also acts as the ‘leader of justice’ (dandandtyaka) in ‘the circle 
of achieved victory’, or Jayankonfacolamantalam, the name given to Tontaimantalam 
under the Cholas. The holder of this position—undoubtedly one of the highest in 
the realm—is an appointee originally hailing from, or possessing (ufaiydir), a settle- 
ment in the Chola heartland. In practice, the chief administrator does not directly 
process the royal order, which goes instead to the hands of a lower-level functionary 
who appears without an honorific title. The procedures until this point present 
incontrovertible evidence for the smooth functioning of a royal administration 
extending from the court (wherever it might exist at a particular moment) to pro- 
- vincial and sub-provincial officials, capable of accessing quite detailed local docu- 
mentation and mobilising the allegiance of local leaderships. 

The last appearance of the royal couple is perhaps the most interesting, for it 
displays the very moment when they bestow their gift. Now they are both in Kanchi- 
puram, where they perform worship in the Ulagalanda Perumé] Temple and the 
queen again speaks, requesting that the king re-confirm his munificence. The king 
then pours water on the hand of the god’s image and verbally re-states his commit- 
ment to the gift. This all occurs in the presence of a man who is undoubtedly the 
leader of the temple management, and who comes from an independent brahmana 
settlement (taniyitr, caturvedimangalam) about 10 kilometres south of Kanchipuram. 
We know from other sources that this settlement is part of a complex of brahmana 
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establishments at Uttaramerfr, made justly famous by Nilakantha Sastri for the 
detailed epigraphic descriptions of public administration and committee structure.” 

The final issue raised by the first section of the inscription concerns the resources 
transferred for the support of rituals at the temple. The initial petition by the queens 
and the initia] response from the king pertain to land already allocated. Later, on 
two separate occasions during the final dedicatory ceremonies at the temple, the 
royal couple refers to two blocks of land. Triibhuvanamutaiyar mentions (line 15) 
‘lands that the King has given to this Alvar’ (emperumag Glvdrkkut tantaruliya 
nilankalukkum) and also ‘a settlement graciously established in my humble name’ 
(afiyen peräl ittarujina irkkwm). The king subsequently mentions (line 16) ‘lands 
for these provisions’ (innimantan[kalukkuwm i/nnilankalum) and ‘a village set aside 
in her name’ (vaf perdi pirinta rum). The verb for setting the land aside (piri) 
suggests separation from another entity, or division from a pre-existing village. 

At this point, a second inscription” comes to our aid, a document engraved on 
the south wall of the central shrine at the UlagaJanda Perumal] Temple in the 40th 
regnal year of Kulottunga IJ, that is, the same year. The document is signed by 
members of the Chola state’s land revenue department (puravuvari tinaikkajam), 
including two persons entitled mukaveffi and two entitled ndyakam, positions 
that indicate control over seals and management, but which always appear 
subordinate to the chief secretary during procedures for transferring land. The 
document refers to Queen Atittan Kampateviyar as donor and a transaction pro- 
ceeding in accordance with a royal order (tinanukam) after a petition (vinnappam). 
Obviously, this inscription is an addendum to the larger one we are studying, but 
executed at a lower level within the royal administration. 

The second inscription focuses on the village of Cirriccampakkam, located in 
Nirvelir Natu within Urrukkdtmuk Kottam; this is the modern village of Sittiyam- 
bakkam, which lies about 6.5 kilometres, or four miles, directly northeast of Kanchi- 
puram.” At the time of our donation, the village is already a brahmadeyam, which 
means that the state has earlier written off a portion of tax revenues due from the 
village in order to promote the ritual activities of brahmanas. Its tax revenues are 
paid in kind, measured in terms of paddy according to a unit of dry measure called- 
the kalam which, like land measurement rods, varied in size from place to place. 

Cirriccampakkam’s total area measures 80.58 velis, including 13.58 velis 
allocated for the village habitation area (Gr nattam). Its agricultural land includes 
61.68 velis of irrigated wetland yielding one crop annually (oru pū), with a tax 
rate of 30 kalams per veli, for a tax burden of a bit more than 1,850 kalams annually. 
Jt also includes 5.30 velis of non-irrigated dry land (puucey) with a tax rate of one 


% Hertzman, ‘Urbanization and Political Economy in Early South India’, p. 152, K-A Nilakantha 
Sastn, Studies ut Cdla History and Admunutration, Madras University Historical Series, Vol. 7, 
Madras, 1932. 

7 ARE 1921-45 

S Champakalakshmi, Trade, Ideology and Urbanization, pp. 420, 422; Heitzman, ‘Urbanization 
and Political Economy in Early South India’, pp. 125, 155. 
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kalam per veli, for a tax burden of a bit more than five kalams annually. All these 
figures are the background for the effective section of the document, which sep- 
arates a new Village named after the queen as Kampatevinallir. The extent of the 
new village is 10 velis, each yielding 30 kalams per year (obviously all single- 
crop wetland), for a total of 300 kalams due annually as taxes. Without a doubt, 
this new village is the one mentioned in the other inscription as an endowment 
separate from the gift of the king. In fact, the provisions coming from Kampatevi- 
nallir are supposed to support different rituals: holy naksatram and holy days, 
worship (drdidhana) on the lunar month’s 12th day (dvadast) and the holy 11th 
(ekdidagi) day in the month of Markali (the ninth solar month, falling in December- 
January). 

The land in our second inscription is described as a tax-free gift for the god 
(Lraiyilt tevatdna),” but what seems like a minute description of the taxes due from 
a revenue village in fact provides only the bare outline of a potentially complex 
tax and ownership situation. The burden fixed for the village lands looks like a 
standard land tax, typically called katamai in Chola-penod records; the inscription 
explicitly states at the end, however, that the tax defrayed by the king’s actions 1s 
only antardyam, or an ‘intermediary cess’. A detailed study of the tax terminology 
of the Chola period indicates that the land tax and antardyam are separate, the 
former payable in kind (as in this inscription) and the latter in cash. Heitzman has 
suggested that the intermediary cess is an additional payment to take care of a 
variety of expenses incurred by royal or local officials during the processing of 
land taxes.” If this is the case, then the detailed listing of land taxes in kind might 
automatically imply the rate of the intermediary cess according to local custom. 
Note that neither of our inscriptions describes the alienation of an ownership night 
(käni). It is most likely that the king is transferring to the temple only a part of the 
tax income from the land enjoyed by the state, without necessarily altering any 
ownership rights enjoyed by brahmanas or other agents. The configuration of 
lower cultivation rights, normally outside the interests of the land revenue depart- 
ment, remains totally unknowable through this inscription. 

_ So far, what do we know about the two linked donations of the royal couple? 
The entire process begins with an onginal endowment obtained by the temple 
after purchase (vilar) at some earlier date. We are uncertain whether this original 
action gave the temple access to defrayed tax income, ownership, or cultivation 
rights, but the occupation of temple lands by the cloth merchants of Kanchipuram, 
and their ouster by royal order, strongly suggests a struggle over lower nghts to 
agrarian produce. If this ıs the case, then the king’s declaration of tax-free status 
might be applied here for the first time to lands for which the temple already holds 
subordinate legal titles. In any case, we never obtain a clear statement of the taxes 


* We already know this because the same terminology in our first inscription applies to al] the 
lands under discussion. The nallfr extension on Chola-period place names in any case connotes 
the status of a devaddnam 

» Shanmugam, The Revenue System of the Cholas, p. 25; Heatzman, Gifts of Power, pp 166-67. 
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remitted by the king for the temple from this land. Meanwhile, the king creates a 
secondary endowment ın the village of Cirnccampakkam some distance away, 
where 77 per cent of the land consists of irrigated fields. From the perspective of 
the royal land revenue department, some taxes on Cirriccampakkam are already 
defrayed through its brahmadeyam status, which is never extinguished by the 
procedures under discussion here. In addition, Kulottunga I establishes the status 
of devadanam for 12 per cent of the settlement under the name of Kampatevinallir, 
with intermediate cess payments (perhaps based on a percentage of land taxes) 
going directly to the UlagaJanda Peruma] Temple. The combined income from 
the original endowment and the redirected tax deferments would be sufficient, 
apparently, for the funding of regular rituals at the temple. 


The Inscription and the Donated Land 


The subsequent sections of the inscription describe through empirical detail the 
boundaries of the pieces of land that are part of the temple endowment. The descrip- 
tion of the fourth land in this series is what interests us here. It is translated below. 


[26-27] To the east of this god’s Pakalataipptn entrance, also known as the 
Mummuficolan holy entrance, on the south bank of the big irrigation channel 
(peru vđykkāľ) originating in the lake (eri) and carrying water flowing east to 
Vairavilr Lake, lies city land used as a flower garden by the garland makers. 
On the east boundary is the tank (kulam) excavated by Valaiyil Vaniyan that 
provides pure water for the god who deigns to stand in the holy settlement. Its 
west bank lies directly on the west boundary of this land, a gift for this god, 
described here with its boundaries on one’s right. 


[28] Reaching exactly the north bank of this tank, one cuts across the big irriga- 
tion channel carrying water flowing to Vaisalfir, and begins immediately on its 
northern bank (atin vajakaratye tufanki). 


[28] With the 16-span rod, reaching the Big Road (peru vali) going to Tiraiyaneri, 
one heads north, going 28 rods, to the northern boundary of this land, which is 
this same Big Road. 


[28-29] The northern boundary of the land is as follows: Looking east along 
this Big Road, one goes 115 rods and reaches the northeast corner of the Aiyyan 
lake (ert). 


[29] Looking south, one goes 37 rods. Heading east, one reaches the northeast 
corner of the 14-rod Val]Javan Little Lake @irrert). 


[29-30] Looking south from the vicinity of this lake’s east bank, going a distance 
of 52 rods, one then cuts across the big irrigation channel, measuring one rod in 
width, that carries water to Vaisavir Lake. 
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[30] Reaching its south bank and looking east along the edge of the irrigation 
channel carrying water that borders the North Koyilfn pajti, one goes 56.75 
rods according to the 16-span rod. 


[30-31] One reaches the west boundary of Vaicavūr, known as Ikkatiar Big Road. 
This [kkattar Big Road lies directly on the west boundary of the three paffi con- 
stituting the land of Virarajentirat Tukkaiyar, on the Mutikontacola Big Path (perun 
teru). The Ikkaftir Big Road lies directly on the east boundary of the Ciruppala 
patti, constituting land of Tiruvilrakamutaiya Tevar. 


[31-32] Looking south, one goes 47.5 rods as measured by the 16-span rod. 
Here lies the eastern boundary of the South Koyilan parți (land obtained by 
Rajentiracola Brahmddhirajan in the fifth year of Rajentiracola Tevar from the 
merchants of Kaficipuram and given for holy food and other provisions of 
Vennaikkiitj4lvar in this temple). One looks west from the northem edge of the 
Tiruvarankatevag paffi, land of the said Tiruvirakamufaiya Devar. 


[32] One finds the southerm edge of this god’s land, the Narayanan paffi, and 
the northern boundary of this South Koyian paffi. 


[32-33] Looking west, one finds the south edge of Tiruvirakamufaiya Tevar’s 
land totalling seven md, the western boundary of this South Koyilan paffi, and 
the northern boundary of the said Kalippakaip paffi. 


[33] Note that one md of land is equivalent to 500 kuli. One paffi equals 1,000 
kuli according to the 16-span rod. Heading west 116 rods, one reaches the land 
of the city, the west boundary of this 7 md. 


[34] Looking north and travelling 23 rods, one looks west directly at the south 
bank of Vayil Vaniyan Lake (eri). Heading 35 rods, one reaches exactly the west 
bank. 


[34] Looking north, one reaches the south bank of the channel with water 
flowing to the lake of the people of Vaiycavir. 


[34—35] One travels [north] 20.75 rods [before encountering the east boundary 
of the next donated land]. 


The wording of this section of the inscription, like that of the first section, attempts 
to preserve oral statements, this time uttered by a local surveyor or accountant 
who is personally walking the boundaries of the land endowment and making 
comments to a scribe. Perhaps the best way to capture this experience is to follow 
these persons as they make their rounds. In the process, we will note the features 
of local geography and land measurement that make this particular record so 
valuable. Aiding the joumey will be a survey map of the southeastern portion of 
Konerikuppam village adjoining Kanchipuram (Figure 2) and an outline map 
simulating the details emerging from our peregnrination (Figure 3). 
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An introductory statement (line 26) situates the land in question east of the temple 
in an area south of a big urigation canal flowing from one lake to another lake at 
Vairavur, which must be contemporary Vaiyavoor. This detail alone mvets attention 
on the northeastern part of Kanchipuram’s suburbs, west of Vaiyavoor, since water 
flows roughly west to east here. It is most likely that the source of the big irrigation 
canal is the Ponneri (the golden lake), obviously a more recent name for the lake 
called the Koneri (the king’s lake) in line 4 of our inscription. The area between 
the two lakes falls within the contemporary village of Konerikuppam—a name 
that preserves the Chola-period name for the big lake that irmgates its fields. As 
noted above, local informants during our fieldwork made this connection 
immediately. 

The introductory statement also positions our land directly east of land controlled 
by the city (nakara nilam). The inscription notes that some flower gardens of uncer- 
tain extent lie between our land and the city proper. Experience with Chola-period 


Figure 2 
Sarvey Map of Contemporary Konerikuppam 
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inscriptions indicates that flower gardens always appear as a type of land distinct 
from valuable irrigated land devoted to the growing of rice, such as the single- 
crop land mentioned in our second inscription. Flower gardens often rest near the 
headworks of imigation systems or on slightly elevated lands where irrigation 
through canals would be difficult. Looking closely at the contemporary boundary 
between Kanchipuram and Konerikuppam, we have to wade through some inter- 
ference caused by the presence of the modern railroad tracks laid down on the public 
land at the edge of the city. Nonetheless, our personal inspection of both sides of 
the tracks, combined with an examination of the survey map on the eastern side of 
the tracks (Figure 2, no. 223), demonstrates that even today this area lies outside the 
main irrigation network and comprises groves or small gardens watered through 
wells. The tracing of the donated land’s boundaries begins somewhere immediately 
to the east of these gardens (that is, Figure 2, between nos 230 and 246). 

The progress of the surveyor/accountant and scribe begins on the western bank 
of a water body called a kulam, which could vary considerably in size in Chola 
inscriptions but generally refers to a man-made water body, often quadrilateral in 
shape, smaller than a lake (erí). During our final fieldwork experience, we con- 
centrated on the vicinity of the water body currently known as the Kattan Kutta 
(Figure 2, no. 231) as the probable equivalent of this tank; we noted several other 
extant candidates, including possibly the Mettu Kulam (no. 242) or some unnamed 
examples (no. 223). In any case, as we headed north from this area, we reached two 
large immgation canals flowing toward Vaiyavoor embedded within a neighbour- 
hood of habitation structures (see Figure 1 and Figure 2, no. 227). One formerly 
large irrigation canal, which seems to be a likely candidate for the canal we want, 
comes to a dead end (nos 230-31) in the vicinity of current house sites, while another 
still shows some continuity as a west-cast flowing channel (passing nos 157, 158, 
226, etc.). The tracing of the western boundary of the endowment thus gets off to 
a slow start, with considerable uncertainty concerning the exact location of the first 
two major landmarks (Figure 3, nos 1 and 2). The overall contours mentioned in the 
inscription do conform, however, to the geography of contemporary Konerikuppam. 

We are on firmer ground when we reach the big road heading to Tiraiyaneri 
(line 28), potentially a landmark that would undergo limited alteration. Indeed, a 
two-lane, paved road still heads northeast from Kanchipuram, exactly where we 
would expect it.™ According to the inscription, this road comprises the western 
boundary of the donated land for a distance of 28 rods, then becomes the northern 
boundary for a distance of 115 rods (Chola-period inscriptions rarely include 
nomenclature for more subtle directional distinctions such as southwest or north- 
east). The language implies that the boundary follows a bend in the road, a feature 


 Tiruyaperi (modern Tenner) was a major brahmadeyam during the Chola period, located next 
to a large artificial lake about 15.5 kilometres (nine miles) east of Kanchipuram’s Ponnen/Koneri. 
Today the transportation system heading ın that direction 1s dominated by the National Highway, 
but in the Chola period, a dirt road must have turned directly east to Trraryapen some distance north- 


east of Kanchipuram. The 1965 survey map of Konerikuppam portrays this road as unpaved 
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Figure 3 
Simulation of Lands Donated to the Ulagalanda Perumal Temple 





Key to Figure 3 


l. Tank excavated by Valaiyil Viniyap; the cast boundary of the land used as a flower garden 
for the garland makers 
2. Big umgation channel carrying water flowing to Vaisalitr (width = | rod) 
3. Big road going to Tiraryapen (width = 1 rod) 
4. Aryyan Lake 
5. Vallaven Little Lake 
6. Big irrigation channel carrying water to Vusavilr Lake 
7. North Koyilan parm 
8. The west boundary of Vucavir, Ikkättär Big Road 
9. Three past: of Virarlyenbrat Tukkatyir 
10. Mutkogtacoja Big Path 
11 Cirupala pajn 
12. South Koyul&in past 
13. Tiruvarankatevap parți 
14. N&rflyanap part 
15 Seven mä of Tiruvirakamutaya Tevar 
16 Kalippakaip patti 
17. Cıty land 
18. Fifth donated land 


that corresponds to the current road-bed. If, as they state, the land measurers have 
headed directly north from the Kattan Kuttai, they might intersect the road where 
the modern power line crosses it (Figure 2, nos 129/153). We may assume that 28 
rods correspond to the more northerly orientation of the road, roughly the distance 
between the cross-cutting power line and the cross-cutting irrigation canal slightly 
to the northeast (Figure 2, no. 180). The northwestern sector of the donated land 
thus seems solidly established. 
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Walking along the entire northern boundary of the donated land, four times the 
distance already travelled next to the big road, might bring us to a position in the 
contemporary village around land no. 211 or 212 on Figure 2. The inscription states 
that at this point we should be standing on the northeastern comer of the Aiyyan 
Lake (eri), theoretically a larger body of water than a kulam. We asked several 
dozen villagers if they knew of such a water body, but no one had heard the name. 
We walked along the road in December 2002 looking for anything fitting its descrip- 
tion, and noted only a small kulam just north of the road (Figure 2, no. 175). A larger 
body of water appears farther along on the village survey map (Figure 2, no. 212), 
and the map of the entire region (Figure 1) makes this body seem quite large. But 
when we observed it in December 2002 it was only a dry depression in two sections 
with bunds that the villagers said had been looted for construction purposes. Look- 
ing simply at extant landmarks, we achieve no immediate solution for the north- 
eastern corner of the donated land. 

We might be able to find the donation’s northeastern corner by following the 
path of the surveyor/accountant directly south for an estimated distance of 37 
rods until encountering the Valjavan Little Lake (cir reri) (Figure 3, no. 5), with a 
diameter of 14 rods. Sadly, in this instance too, the local villagers knew nothing of 
such a lake, the survey map revealed no clues, and we walked around for several 
hours without finding any water bodies in this area. We could not miss, however, 
the Nallur Eri, an artificial body of water with high bunds in the western section 
of Nallur village, adjacent to Konerikuppam’s eastern boundary (see Figures | 
and 2). We think it likely that construction work on this lake sometime after 1111 
completely changed the systems for water retention in this area, resulting in the 
elimination of the Vallavan Little Lake.” When we came to this realisation in the 
late afternoon of our final day of fieldwork, it spelled the end of our attempt to 
measure boundary distances with our tapes, for we had no coordinates for deter- 
mining the northeastern comer of our donated land. 

All is not lost, however. Going south from the (still unknown) environs of the 
Vaļļavan Little Lake, a distance of 52 rods would bring us to the border of the big 
canal carrying water to Vaisavur Lake, apparently the same channel that we crossed 
early in our circumambulation (that is, Figure 3, no. 6 = Figure 3, no. 2).* Because 
we are now a total of 89 rods south of the road going to Tiraiyaneri, we can estimate 
roughly a course for this canal from the Ponneri through the inhabited area (Figure 2, 
nos 157/227) all the way to a position around nos 220-21. The inscription states 
that the canal is one rod wide, but this also is of limited utility because the lip of 
the canal shades imperceptibly into the surface of the fields and in any case might 
include paths on either side. The canal’s width could include one or more of these 
flanking paths. 


P The current position of the Nallur En makes it umpossible for a canal to flow on the northern 
side of our donated land and then intersect the Vauravir Lake, as noted in line 26 of our inscnpton 

P Line 28 describes the canal carrying water flowing to Vaisalfir, while line 34 at the end describes 
the same canal as carrying water to the lake of the people of Vaycavir. 
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In any case, travelling east along the canal’s southern bank a distance of 56.75 
rods, we would expect to run into the border of Vaiyavilr eventually. Once again 
we find ourselves on solid ground, for the boundary of Vaiyavitr according to the 
inscription is the Ikkattir Big Road (no. 8 on Figure 3), lying exactly where a 
well-travelled dirt road still divides the two modern villages (see Figure 2). Cur- 
rently, this road starts north from its intersection (nos 307-10) with a paved road 
running from Kanchipuram to Valyavoor along the southern edge of Konerikuppam; 
it veers slightly to the northeast and parallels the eastern edge of the Nallur Eri 
before heading north to intersect the road to Tiraiyanenri. It is possible that this east- 
ward veering of the road away from the current boundary between Konerikuppam 
and Vaiyavoor is a more recent feature that occurred because of the later con- 
struction of the Nallur En. 

Identifying the boundaries in this vicinity after specific named fields (paffi) 
must have seemed quite obvious in 1111, but no one knows these names today. 
The gifting of a field east of the road by Rajendrachola Brahmadhirdjan, a high- 
ranking functionary of the state, was apparently a big event in the fifth year of 
Rajendra Chola II (reigned 1052-64) and was remembered even two generations 
later by our accountant/surveyor, by now itis long forgotten. Important assistance 
on the eastern boundary does come from a reference to the Big Path named after 
Mudikonfachola, an epithet of the king, lying as a boundary of the field donated 
by the official Rajendrachola Brahmädhirājaņn (no. 9 on Figure 3). This must refer 
to the unpaved road running roughly west to east along the northern boundary of 
Vaiyavoor Lake toward Vaiyavoor village, which even today intersects what we 
shall call the [kkattr Big Road.* The junction of these two roads, just east of 
land no. 295 on Figure 2, corresponds exactly to the position where the big irri- 
gation canal flowing from land nos 226-27 would lie, should it flow past lands 
220-21 and continue on toward Vaiyavoor Lake. The point where our land’s bound- 

‘aries lie on the Ikkattir Big Road/Vaiyavir boundary/Mutfikontacola Big Path 
provides the second crucial standpoint for the positioning of our land. We can 
safely assume that this eastern boundary of Konerikuppam in 1111 has remained 
unchanged—a remarkable example of administrative continuity over nine centuries. 

Now, even without measuring distances in person, we may utilise the map tools 
at our disposal to attack the problem of the 16-span rod (see Appendix 1). Because 
we know the northwest corner of the donated land and also its eastern edge, along 
with all east-west measurements, we can determine that the length of the 16-span 
rod is 9.1 metres (358.27 inches}, and a mean span length equals 0.57 metre 
(22.4 inches). 

We can immediately apply the computed length of the 16-span rod to estimate 
the several positions along the eastern boundaries of the donated land. The Vajjavan 
Big Lake (Figure 3, no. 5), which we could not find in person, is 37 rods (337 metres) 
south of the road to Tiraryaperi. Today this lies in the western or central section of 


H The taluk map (Figure 1) distorts the position of these peths ın relation to the boundary 
between Konerikuppam and Varyavoor. 
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land no. 209 on Figure 2; several irrigation ditches dead-end there, but they may 
have ended in a water body at one time. Moving 14 rods east and another 52 rods 
(470 metres) to the south should bring us to the big canal flowing east Today we 
would find ourselves in the centre of land no. 289 on Figure 2, exactly where 
water flows in the major irrigation ditch coming from nos 157/227. It is not sur- 
prising to notice that several ditches come to a dead-end here as well. It seems 
that more recent changes in the eastern section of Konerikuppam’s irrigation system 
have made at least one tank obsolete and compromised an earlier connectivity 
with Vaiyavoor Lake to the east. 

Moving to the easternmost boundary of our donated land, we note that a walk 
of 47.5 rods (432.25 metres) along the [kkattar Big Road should bring us to the 
southeastern corner. The road clearly runs a bit towards the southwest, bringing us 
to a position almost exactly on the northeastern comer of land no. 307 on Figure 2. 
As noted earlier, a two-lane paved road mins west-east along the southern edge of 
land 307, linking Konenkuppam directly to Vaiyavoor village; if the other roads 
currently in this vicinity existed in 1111, then this one surely must have existed as 
well. It is thus significant that the southern boundary of our donated land never 
includes this road, detailing instead a series of fields. Undoubtedly this is because 
the unpaved precursor of the east-west road lay some distance south of the donated 
land’s southern boundary. 

While pacing the southern boundary, the narrator provides, seemingly as an 
aside, extremely useful information (line 33): one paffi equals 1,000 kuli according 
to the 16-span rod, and one md of land is equivalent to 500 kuli. The surveyor/ 
accountant, knowing the importance of the ku/i as the basic building block of men- 
suration (a square one rod in length per side), mentions the equivalencies here in 
order to provide the key to the size and positioning of all the named fields in the 
southern and southeastern sections of our donated land. Using the metrical equiva- 
lence of the 16-span rod that we have already determined, we can estimate that a 
square kuli would equal 9.1 metres on a side, a square paffi 31.62 rods (287.74 
metres) on a side, and a square md 22.36 rods (203.48 metres) on a side. Now we 
can follow the simulation in Figure 3 while computing the areas for named fields. 

First we will consider the block of seven md (no. 15) lying on the border of the 
city (no. 17) and extending west-east a distance of 116 rods (1,055.6 metres). We 
know that the area of seven md equals 3,500 square rods. Assuming that the block 
is a quadrilateral, we can compute its north-south distance as 30.2 rods (275 metres), 
yielding the land the dimensions portrayed in Figure 3. But before we link this 
block with the lands to its east, we need to position it with assistance from bound- 
aries to its west. 

Earlier, in the walking of the boundanes on the western edge of the donated land 
(line 28), the distance we travelled along the road to Tiraiyaneri until we reached 
the northern boundary (no. 180 on Figure 2 = no. 3 on Figure 3) was 28 rods. Knowing 
now that this distance equals 255 metres, we can move backwards to a spot that 
lies in the centre of the border between nos 153 and 157 on Figure 2: the angle 
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where the western and northern boundaries intersect. The angle lies directly north 
of the modern Kattan Kuttai, confirming our earlier hypothesis that this water body 
is identical to the tank excavated by Vajaiyil Viniyan (no. 1 on Figure 3) where 
the boundaries begin. Later in the inscription (line 34), the accountant/surveyor 
specifically states that one can look directly west from the block of Jand totalling 
seven md and see the southern bank of this tank at a distance of 35 rods (318.5 
metres). This puts the western edge of these seven md on the border between nos 
237 and 242 on Figure 2. The boundary runs a distance of 23 rods (209 metres) 
along the western edge of the seven md, before reaching the southern boundary - 
(Figure 3, no. 17). This leads us to no. 249 on Figure 3 as the southwestern comer 
of the seven md. The southern boundary of our donated land runs from there in a 
straight line directly towards the northeastern comer of no. 307 on Figure 2; its 
heading slightly south of east parallels the courses of the irrigation ditches and 
the road to its south. In fact, we could equally assume that the western border of 
the seven md might follow a slightly southwest-northeast orientation. 

The eastern boundary of the seven md impacts the shape of the Narayanan patti 
(Figure 3, no. 14). We know from the equivalencies mentioned earlier in the in- 
scription that the side of a square pajti is 31.62 rods (287.74 metres), but here the 
east-west distance remaining for us is a maximum of 261 metres, or 28.7 rods. 
This means that the Nariyanan paffi has a slightly rectangular shape, which makes 
its northern boundary match that of the seven md almost perfectly —quite useful 
for the alignment of irrigation ditches, as seen from the example on the northern 
boundaries of nos 306 and 307 on Figure 2. 

- The alignment of the Narayanan pafti affects the orientation of the adjoining 
' North Koyilfin parți (Figure 3, no. 7). The latter also is a rectangle, lying along the 
southern boundary of the irrigation canal flowing east to the intersection with the 
Tkkattar Big Road. The rectangularity of the North Koyilan paffi puts its western 
boundary almost perfectly in line with the boundary constituted by arc 5-6 on 
Figure 3. 

The Cirupala pajti, described as lying west of the IkkAttir Big Road, must lie 
north of the big canal flowing eastward (Figure 3, no. 11).* 

The next example is a piece of land amounting to three papti and belonging to 
Virariijentirat Tukkaiyar (Figure 3, no. 9), which also lies next to (that is, south of) 
the Mutikontacola Big Path and thus outside our donated land. The wording of the 
inscription indicates no other lands on the outer eastern boundary until one reaches 
the very southeastern corner, where the northern edge of the Tiruvarankatevan 
patti (no. 13) appears. This suggests strongly that the three paftis of Virarfjentira 
Tukkaiyar extend along the entire outer edge of this easternmost section of the 
donated land, with a north-south dimension of 47.5 rods (and thus an east-west 


B We represent the Cirupala payn (Figure 3, po 11) as a perfect square, but we could also repre- 
sent it as a rectangle lying along the northern bank of the umgaton canal (arc 6-8 on Figure 3). 
This latter shape would allow it to fit directly south of the Nallur En, if we assume it did exist in the 
twelfth century. 
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dimension of 63.16 rods). Currently this section of Vaiyavoor still consists mostly 
of a single landholding, predictable in low-yielding land lying between the uriga- 
tion network of Konerikuppam and Vaiyavoor Lake. 

The remaining pieces of land in the southeast include the South Koyilap, 
Turuvarankatevap, and Kalippakaip pafftis (Figure 3, nos 12, 13, 16), all standing 
as outer boundaries of our donated land. Assuming that some form of an east- 
west road existed to the south in the year 1111, we would expect an alignment of 
these blocks north of that road. We thus align these blocks as rectangular pieces 
of land that currently would fall in Konerikuppam between nos 244 and 307, and 
in the very southwestern corner of modern Vaiyavoor. 

One final distance measured by the 16-span rod remains, mentioned in the very 
last line of our translation, where the narrator mentions a walk of 20.75 rods (189 
metres) north of the urigation canal heading toward Vaiycaviir before one reaches 
the southeast corner of the fifth donated land. A walk of this distance would bring 
us exactly where we might expect: across the road heading to Tiraiyaneri, reaching 
either the northern or southern section of no. 129 on Figure 2, depending on which 
of the major canals we choose as our starting point. As seen from earlier discus- 
sions, the canal of choice would lie between nos 157 and 227, 


Understanding Early Land Measurement Systems 


In solving the puzzle of the 16-span rod we have proceeded first by computing its 
length from a series of internal clues, and then applying the computed length to 
the entire boundary of our donated Jand and to the areas of adjacent fields. The re- 
sult has been a remarkably close fit between the rough parameters established 
through fieldwork and the detailed articulations of the different pieces of land in 
our simulation. We have to thank the unnamed surveyor/accountant who narrated 
our munscnption and deliberately furnished all the data needed for precisely this 
type of reconstruction. Through the window of this single dictation we can see the 
level of detail accessible on the ground to local-level officials, which they could 
link on demand to the normalising interventions of the state. 

When contemplating the implications of a measuring rod with a length of 9.1 
metres, we have to imagine a wooden instrument (kol) borne by two persons under 
the supervision of a surveyor/accountant. The bearers would have to lay the rod 
along the edges of lands that were often quadrilateral in shape, conforming to 
adjacent irrigation ditches. The supervisor or an assistant could mark the location 
of the rod’s end point with a foot or a pole while the bearers shifted the rod. This 
procedure with such a long rod would have been quite efficient for the relatively 
long distances involved in our donated land. One can imagine markings on the rod 
that would allow for the measurement of smaller distances (that is, 3/4, 1/2, 1/4, 
etc.). One must also imagine a more permanent location preserving the length of 
the rod in case of its damage, loss, deliberate alteration or inevitable disintegration. 
A public building in stone such as a temple would be an obvious place for such a 
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permanent record—one of the many reasons for supporting the construction of 
stone temples at regular intervals throughout the Chola realm. The record need 
only take the form of markings on a wall, or a single marking at a specific distance 
from a corner, known to local officials and accountant/surveyors.* In fact, because 
a span of 0.57 metre (22.4 inches) implies an origin in a model other than a human 
hand, foot, or even forearm, one must imagine a more abstract template, perchance 
on a single wall, that spread throughout Tontaimantalam over time (perhaps with 
the encouragement of the state). The dissemination of a single model at the regional 
level would co-exist with local templates standing as the ‘old’ measure.” 

The 9.i1-metre length of the 16-span rod has implications for the size of the veli, 
the standard unit of area during the Chola period, and the various fractions thereof. 
We have seen earlier that the square md of 500 kuli as measured by a 9. 1-metre rod 
would have 22.36 rods (203.48 metres) on a side. or an area of 41,405 square metres 
(0.0414 square kilometre). Twenty md, or one veli, would have 828,100 square metres 
(0.83 square kilometre). In other words, the veli contains about 83 hectares or 205 
acres. Applying this finding to our donated land, we compute a maximum area of 
1.27 square kilometres, or 1.53 velis (one can arrive at this computation visually 
by noting that no. 15 on Figure 3 is about one-third of a veli.” 

This conclusion is completely at variance with the older descriptions of the veli 
(coming from the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century and perhaps already 
influenced by British measuring systems) of 6.61 acres or 6.74 acres.” But the 
evidence of our donated land in any case forces us to abandon the older descrip- 
tions. Any attempt to conform the details of our inscription to the 6.7-acre veli 
would result in the conclusion that our land donation is simply much too large 
(see Appendix Two). 

A major breakthrough in ‘empirical’ economic history might be possible if we 
could take the internally consistent equivalencies computed here and apply the 
9.1-metre, 16-span rod to other Chola-period lands ın the Kanchipuram region or 


M Two engravings on the walls of the tempie at Tirupputkuli near Kanchipuram show precisely 
these characterisucs. One shows the irda vipdtan rod, measuring 7.24 metres (23 feet, 9 inches) in 
length, with markings dividing the rod into quarters. The other shows the kantdr kanjdan rod, 
measunog 5.69 metres (18 feet, 8 ches) un length, with markings dividing the rod into quarters 
Engravings of the sun and moon accompany both rods The records date from the thirteenth—fourteenth 
centuries. 

P Precisely this type of template shift may have been occurring in the region around Kanchipuram 
in the early twelfth century. In Tontaumantalam, the Adit: was the basic dry measure and the parti was 
the basic land area measure, while in Colamantalam the respective terms were kalam and miami 
vel: During the reign of Rajaraja I (985-1014) kalam replaced kari (South Indian Inscriptions 17, 
p 222). It seems that veli was not replacing part unt] around 1111. 

= This area ıs computed by using the values embedded in the simulation of Map 3, which 
follows the inscription in reducing dimensions to straight north-south or east-west axes The area is 
probably slightly less than 1.27 square kilometres, because the southern boundary probably rons in 
a slightly nocthwest-southeast direction. 

»# Subbarayalu. ‘Land Measurement in Tamilnadu from 750 to 1350", p 35; Tamil Leacon, Vol. 6. 
Madras, 1982, pp. 3838-39. 
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throughout Tamil Nadu.* As usual, the situation is not so simple. Among the add- 
itional lands mentioned in our inscription, forming the endowment in the immediate 
vicinity of Kanchipuram, we find multiple pieces measured in kuji within the city, 
one block (Figure 3, no. 18) amounting to two paffis, and at least one additional 
block lying nearby north of the road to Tiraiyaneri. Internal evidence from our in- 
scription suggests that the 16-span rod was not involved in the measurement of 
all these lands. The block of lands preceding our donation (line 26) includes 1,200 
kulis measured ‘by the old rod’ (pafankola/), indicating that multiple instruments 
were in operation simultaneously and that, perhaps, the 16-span rod was a more 
recent innovation around Kanchipuram. 

To exemplify the issues raised by applying the 9.1-metre rod, we need look no 
farther than Cirmiccampakkam, the revenue village serving as the source of Kam- 
patevinallflr, as described above. The total extent of its land (80.58 velis) would 
amount to more than 67 square kilometres. From one perspective, the projection 
of such a large size for this brahmadeyam would explain the paucity of additional 
identifiable villages in its vicinity during the Chola period. It is likely that Uttara- 
merir with its many affiliated hamlets was at least this large. But what are we to 
make of the land reserved for habitation sites (13.58 velis), and officially exempt 
from land revenue taxation, which would amount to more than 11 square kilo- 
metres? Of course, a retreat to the 6.7-acre veli would leave us equally perturbed, 
with the ür nattam sull amounting to a gigantic 91 acres (37 hectares). One would 
have to modify the understanding of the nattam to include not only house sites 
and adjacent gardens or public spaces, but also a sizeable block of lands that 
officially could become exempt from the land revenue system. 

The acceptance of a larger veli would offer a major advantage over the 6.7-acre 
(2.7-hectare) veli in the understanding of a recurring peculiarity of the later Chola- 
period revenue system: the periodic presentation of lower (Ai/) orders of fractions. 
One could define fractions lower than muntiri/muntirikai (1/320) by multiplying 
by 1/320, obtaining, for example, ki/ ara: (1/320 multiplied by 1/2, or 0.001563): 
With the 6.7-acre/2.7-hectare veli, one quickly encounters areas of minute dimen- 
sions that seem to offer little practical value. With the veli of 83 hectares, however, 
the area of AF[ arai would still amount to 1,563 square metres; the admittedly rare 
but still encountered kī] kī] arai would yield 9.8 square metres and even At/ Ad] KI] 
arai would yield 3 square centimetres. While not ruling out the possibility that 


“ The first step for enterprising scholarship would be to track down the other inscriptions mention- 
ing the [6-epan rod and explore the possibility of applying the equivalence computed bere to detailed 
land endowments elsewhere. 

“| Heatzman, ‘Urbanization and Poliucal Economy in Early South India’, p. 125. One of the re- 
cumug problems in the identification of Chola-penod settlements is the apparent presence of wide 
arcas separating identfiable village names, umplying that we are mussing evidence for many settle- 
ments or that significant reaches of potentally arable land were not yet under exploitation. Accepting 
a vel: of 0 83 square Kilometre would allow us to expand village size and offer the potential of thng 
contiguous or even non-contiguous blocks of villages on maps, based on internal evidence of veli 
extents mentioned in multiple mscnptions 
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lower orders of fractions applied to administratuve procedures for classifying land 
values in connection with tax revisions, we suggest that such fractions would be 
necessary in a system where the veli was sufficiently large. 

We have performed the first computation of a Chola-period measuring instru- 
ment based entirely on internally consistent epigraphic data corroborated by field- 
work, but the investigation has only begun. The corroboration of this finding and 
its application to a database of hundreds of Chola-period revenue villages will 
have to depend on future scholarly efforts. The ultimate goal would be to link 
epigraphic research concentrating on ‘empirical’ or ‘logistical’ data with the exten- 
sive body of recent scholarship“ concentrating on the ‘discursive’ or ‘normalizing’ 
plane—aiming at an understanding of relationships between iconic numeration 
and hegemony in earlier polities. 


Contributions to the Study of Urbanisation 


The detailed view of the land we have examined here is the closest look obtained 
so far at the disposition of suburban space in Kanchipuram during the Chola period, 
outside the precincts of extant temples. It would be desirable, of course, if this 
view focused on a habitation area within the city, instead of a suburban area. None- 
theless, valuable information concerning the organisation of Kanchipuram proper 
does emerge from our study. 

One of the most important features of our inscription is its alignment of the 
southwestern corner of the donated land with the land of the city (nakara nilam)— 
an indentation of 805 square rods in a position that roughly aligns with the current 
boundary of Kanchipuram (Figure 3, no. 17). A look at twentieth-century maps 
reveals the reasons for this indentation. Figure 1 shows a substantial water body 
in this part of Konerikuppam; more detail appears in Figure 2, nos 246 and 248, 
where several smaller tanks appear. Inspection during fieldwork revealed that a 
single lake at one time may have lain here, probably covering most or all of lands 
244-48, but stone or brick walis now separate these lands and the fragmented water 
body seems doomed eventually to disappear under house sites. This old lake and 
the lands immediately adjoining it were apparently controlled by the city in the 
year 1111, but later passed into the control of Konerikuppam—a move made logical 
by the construction of the railroad tracks just to the west. As noted earlier, our 
inscription clearly states that the land immediately to the west of this old lake, 
corresponding to no. 223 and probably also no. 232 on Figure 2, was devoted to 


“A sample of the main titles examining the historical implications of the ‘ritual’ polity in early 
South Asia includes: Annchariott Eschmann, Hermann Kulke and Gaya Charan Tnpathi, eds, The 
Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradinon of Onssa, New Delhi, 1978, Burton Stein, Peasant, 
State and Society in Medieval South India, Delhi, 1980; Ronald Inden, Imagining India, London, 
1990, Hermann Kulke, ‘The Early and the Imperial Kingdom: A Processural Mode! of Integrauve 
State Formation un Early Medieval India’, in Hermann Kulke, ed , The State in India 1000-1700, 
| Delhi, 1995, pp 233-62; Ronald Inden, Jonathan Walters and Daud Ali, Querying the Medieval 
eats and the History of Practices in South Asia, New York. 2000 
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flower gardens for the city. The presence of an archaic, square step well in no. 223 
indicates an old reliance on well irrigation here, probably linked originally to the 
watering of neighbouring gardens. So we may presume that the official boundary 
of Kanchipuram used to lie slightly to the east of its current location, but the con- 
struction of the rail line on the border of the city’s public land pushed that boundary 
slightly to the west. 

We now have a quite detailed picture of the northeastern edge of Kanchipuram 
in the early twelfth century. The dominant physical feature was the Koneri, or 
king’s lake, perhaps constructed in Pallava times, which fed irrigation canals that 
headed east toward a second lake in Vaicavir. In the absence of any references to 
the settlement known currently as Konenkuppam, even when the boundaries of our 
donated land pass through its location, we must accept the possibility that it did not 
then exist. Similarly, it is possible that Nallur Lake (and thus Nallur) did not exist 
in its present form. The road system resembled the current pattern: A route headed 
northeast from the city towards Tiralyaneri (connecting to Cimmccampakkam) while 
another headed east toward Vaicavir; a north-south route along the western border 
of Vaicavilr connected the road to Tiraiyanen with eastern (or ‘little’) Kanchipuram 
and Tenambakkam in the south; and a separate route followed the north bank of 
Vaicavilr Lake. The lands controlled by the city, including a series of gardens, fol- 
lowed an arc that ran southeast along the edge of the canal irrigation system coming 
out of the Koneri. A pair of water bodies, one constructed by Valaiyi] Viniyan, stood 
on this boundary. A patchwork of gardens stretched westward for at least several 
hundred metres from the irrigation canal system to the beginning of house sites— 
a pattern still visible today on the edge of the city. There is no indication thal a 
city wall abruptly separated urban from rural geography, or that urban management 
was divorced from agrarian interests. The commercial assemblies of the city main- 
tained some rights over lands within the garden belt and engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, while a variety of endowments especially at the tail end of the irrigation 
canal system provided resources for religious institutions within the city. The 
interventions of the state described in our inscriptions did nothing to disturb the 
tenancy rights of any group except the weaving community (whose involvement 
may have been short-lived), but merely re-directed a limited percentage of tax 
income. 

If the basic outline of space in the northeastern sector of Kanchipuram has shown 
an amazing continuity over the last 900 years, one might assume as a working 
hypothesis that the remaining edges of the city would have maintained a form 
approximating that of the Chola period. This means that the current geography of 
the city, used recently by other scholars and here by us, may truly provide a frame- 
work for the analysis of urban form in the more distant past. We may expect that 
similar opportunities, making use of especially detailed inscriptions, may be available 
for other old towns or their suburbs. 

This situation may nottast much longer, however. The irrigation system has al- 
ready changed significanty to the west of (the possibly more recent) Nallur e T 
and also because of the introduction during the last century of tube wells, wich) >! Yers, 
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have allowed irrigation without recourse to the lakes and made redundant some of 
the archaic canal system. Urban spraw] will prove an even more damaging phenom- 
enon, for if the size of Kanchipuram has remained relatively stable over the centuries, 
that situation is about to change. The widening of the National Highway north of 
the city is bringing Kanchipuram within the effective orbit of Chennai, with 
factories visibly marching outward along transportation arteries. The population 
of Kanchipuram (168,464 in 2001)* is now beginning to explode in a process similar 
to that affecting mid-sized towns throughout South Asia. The results are already 
visible in Kanchipuram’s suburbs, for during our most recent fieldwork we observed 
blocks of house sites along the road to Tiraiyaneri and also on the road heading 
from Kanchipuram to Vaiyavoor. Within the next several generations, much of the 
geography accessible to our fieldwork will probably be buried within a greater 
Kanchipuram. Clearly, research interventions by historians are needed now in order 
to preserve the historic heritage of the city and understand early urban formations. 
This research agenda will be a requirement in most of India’s older towns. 


Appendix One: Determining the Length of the 16-span Rod 


As the simulation on Figure 3 indicates, the northern boundary of our donated land begins 
with a specific point where the road to Tiraiyaperi shifts eastward, and includes measure- 
ments for all eastward movements in terms of the 16-span rod. Using Figure 2, one can deter- 
mine the distance on an x-axis of 1,533 metres from the northwestern comer of the donated 
land (no. 180 on Figure 2 = no. 3 on Figure 3) to the point of intersection with the Ikkarrar 
Big Road (no. 295 on Figure 2 = no. 8 on Figure 3). The three arcs along the donated land’s 
northern boundaries (arc 3-4 = 115 rods, arc 5 = 14 rods, arc 6-8 = 56.75 rods) must be 
percentages of this total 1,533-metre length. A problem exists for the distance along the 
road to Tireiyapen (arc 3-4), which in reality runs towards the northeast and forms a hypot- 
enuse, Or more properly a senes of hypotenuses, for a series of bases lying on an x-axis. 
We carefully measure on Figure 2, using the Pythagorean theorem, to determine that 
bases beginning at point 3 on Figure 3 (no. 180 on Figure 2) and extending to an estimated 
position of point 4 on Figure 3 (nos 211/212 on Figure 2) amount to 0.837 of the length of 
their hypotenuses. In the determination of the percentage of 1,533 metres comprised by 
arc 3—4 on an x-axis, we multiply its value by 0.837. The results of these calculations are 
as follows: 


e The distance of arc 3—4 as a strictly east-west orientation (57.6 per cent of the total 
northern boundary) amounts to 883.64 metres. The distance along the road to Tiraryageri, 
which is the figure we really want, is a hypotenuse of 1,037.5 metres equivalent to 
115 rods. 

e The distance of arc 5, corresponding to the diameter of the VajJavan Little Lake (8.3 
per cent of the total northern boundary), is 128.52 metres equivalent to 14 rods. 

e The distance of arc 6-8 (34 per cent of the total northern boundary) amounts to 520.98 
metres equivalent to 56.75 rods. 


B See the Kanchipuram city website at http-/Avww.kanchipurammunicipality.com 
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e The position of the Aiyyan En’s northeastern corner (no. 4 on Figure 3) lies in the 


western comer of no. 212 on Figure 2. This positionis slightly west of the present 
location of the water body we originally targeted as the Aiyyan Eri, but the corres- 
pondence is nonetheless quite close, especially when one considers the heavy beating 
ane eek ae ala i 


We are now in a position to OPONI; the length of the 16-span rod and the span com- 
prising it: 


For the boundary along the road to Tiraiyaneri (Figure 3, arc 3—4), dividing 1037.5 
metres by 115 rods yields a rod length of 9.02 metres and a span length of 0.564 
metre (22.20 inches). 

For the width of the Va}Javan Little Lake (no. 5), dividing 128.5 metres by 14 rods 
yields a rod length of 9.18 metres and a span length of 0.574 metre (22.59 inches). 
For the distance along the big irrigation canal (arc 6-8), dividing 520.98 metres 
by 56.75 rods yields a rod length of 9.18 metres and a span length of 0.574 metre 
(22.59 inches). 

Note the slight discrepancy between the result for arc 3—4 (1 rod = 9.02 metres) and 
the results for the VaJJavan Little Lake or arc 6-8 (1 rod = 9.18 metres). If one shifted 
the intersect point at the Aiyyan Lake slightly to the east, conforming better with the 
location of the extant lake (Figure 2, no. 212), one could extend the length of arc 3-4 
and obtain a mean rod length somewhere between 9.02 and 9.18 metres. Because 
the cumulative potential for small errors pushes our calculations only towards esti- 
mates in any case, we will compromise. We equate the 16-span rod to 9.1 metres 
(358.27 inches), and project a mean span length of 0.57 metre (22.4 inches). 


Appendix Two: The Problem of the 6.7-acre Veli 


Let us use the equivalencies present in our inscription to confirm a possible length for the 
16-span rod, assuming that the Chola-period veli approximates the modern estimate of 
about 6.7 acres (2.7 hectares). 


1. 


2. 


This assumption makes the md (1/20 veli) equal to 0.335 acre (0.136 hectare) and 
the kuji (1/500 mð) equal to 0.0067 acre (0.00027 hectare). 

Since one acre equals 43,560 square feet, then the kuli (43,560*0.0067) equals 
29.19 square feet; similarly, since a hectare equals 10,000 square metres, the kuji 
(10,000*0.00027) equals 2.7 square metres. 


. Taking the square root, we find the length of the kuli’s side (i.¢., a measuring rod) 


equal to 5.4 feet or 1.64 metres.. 


. A single span is thus equal to 4 inches (5. PEA ret .64* 100/ 


16) on the PREPONO 


as PEE E cin OE aati AT tr ENEE A A E EE 
separated from the main, roughly qusdrilateral depression by a low wall and would fill up only 


during a season of heavy rains. 


© If the Nallur Eri is a more receńt constriction and the Ìkkäițār Big Road onginally ran directly 


north along what is now the boundary between -Konerikuppam and Vaiyavoor, ees 


would shnnk slightly, aai ee eA at eee eerie Meena ante 
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The conclusion that a span equals 4 inches or 10.25 centimetres would preclude the 
possibility that the span corresponds to an adult human foot. This conclusion could clear up, 
however, any problems that might result from equating the span with a human hand. If an 
adult male makes a fighting fist and then extends thumb and little finger straight out, the 
distance between the outside of thumb and the outside of the little finger could easily total 
4 inches or 10.25 centimetres. One may observe persons still using this method for measur- 
ing short distances, e.g., flower sellers stringing petals on a string. 

We have some solid figures on the total length in rods of the northern and eastem 
boundaries of our donated land, and by multiplying those distances by the estimated length 
of the rod worked out above, we might hope to achieve a relatively close fit. The results 
are given in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Estimated Extent of Land Boundaries, Based on the 1.64-metre Rod 

Boundary Distance Distance 
Component (rods) (metres) 
Western boundary, Big Road going to Tiraiyaperi (Map 3, no. 3) 28.00 45.92 
Northern boundary, Big Road going to Tiraryanen ; 115.00 188.60 
Diameter of Vallavan Little Lake (Map 3, no. 5) 14.00 22 96 
Irrigation canal bringing water to Valcavilr (Map 3, nos 6 to 8) 56.75 93.07 
Total 213.75 350.55 
Eastern boundary between Ayyan Eri and Vajlavan Little Lake 

(Map 3, nos 4 to 5) 37.00 60.68 
Eastern boundary between Vallavan Little Lake and irngation canal 

(Map 3, nos 5 to 6) $2.00 85.28 
Irrigation canal bringing water to Vaicavir 1.00 1 64 
Eastern boundary between ungation canal and southeastern corner 

(Map 3, nos 7 to 12) 47.50 77.90 
Total 137.50 225.50 


The northern distance has to approximate the distance from approximately the Kattan 
Kuttai to the eastern boundary of contemporary Konerikuppam, which in fact amounts to 
1.65 kilometres. Unfortunately, a 16-span rod that is 1.64 metres long yields a distance of 
between about one-fifth the requisite distance. The same problem exists for the north- 
south dimension as well. About 1,200 metres separate the northeastern corner around no. 
212 on Figure 2 from lands along the southern boundary around no. 307 on Figure 2. 
Once again, the distance is short by more than four-fifths. The conclusion we must reach 
after this exercise is that the veli of approximately 6.7 acres, as known from more recent 
sources, has little resemblance to the veli that one could measure with the 16-span rod 
used for our donated land near Kanchipuram in 1111. 
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In December 1800, the city of Surat witnessed an important trial involving its leading citizen, 
Sart Krishna Arjunyi Nath: Tarwad:, who was charged with the murder of a manservant on 
his premises. The trial lasted in the Sessions Courts of the English East India Company for 
about a month, generating strong emotions among the parties involved, until it petered owt 
with the English Company officials defarring to traditional notions and prescriptions of 
peatience, punishment and customary sanction, and with Tarwadi being acquitted of the 
murder charge. The trial in marty ways represented a critical episode in the Anglo—Bania 
chapter of Surat’s history and brought nto sharp focus the interactive processes of British— 
Indian relationships in the period of transition and its implications for both the constitution 
of merchant identines in western India as well as the self-perception of the English Company, 
and the profile and presence if wanted to maintain in the region. The present article is an 
attempt to draw out the ramifications of the Anglo—Bama partnership in Surat as it entered 
its final stage, and to focus on its changing mature under the aegis of a legal system that was 
not quite in place at the beginning of the nineteenth century. By focusing on the Surat trial 
of 1800, a dramatic site where notions of Justice confronted issues of caste prerogative and 
the more mundane considerations of material advantage, my article teases owt the com- 
plexities of negonation between Indian merchants and the English East India Company 
during a period of transition. 


In December 1800, the city of Surat witnessed an important trial involving its 
_ leading citizen, Shri Krishna Arjunji Nathji Tarwadi, who was charged with the 
murder of a manservant on his premises. The trial lasted in the Sessions Courts of 
the English East India Company for about a month, generating strong emotions 
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among the parties involved, until it petered out with the English Company officials 
deferring to traditional notions and prescriptions of penitence, punishment and 
customary sanction, and with Tarwaci being acquitted of the murder charge. The trial 
in many ways represented a critical episode in the Anglo-Bania chapter of Surat’s 
history and brought into sharp focus the interactive processes of Bntish—Indian 
relationships in the period of transition, and its implications for both the constitution 
of merchant identities in western India as well as for the self-perception of the 
English Company with regard to its profile and presence in the region.’ The present 
article is an attempt to draw out the ramifications of the Anglo-Bania partnership 
in Surat as it entered its final stage, and to focus on its changing nature under the 
aegis of a legal system that was not quite in place at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. To what extent did the augmentation of Company power in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century, buttressed by its ideological apparatus and arsenal 
of military and judicial authority, affect the location of the Indian merchants in 
the city’s social order? Did Indian merchants avail of the Company’s arbitration 
channels to enhance their interests and, if so, how were these represented? How 
were social relationships expressed in this period of transition from mercantile 
engagement to colonial subordination—did these continue to adhere to custom 
and convention or did these reveal new inflections of a different legal presence? 
Where did British law, as it was being introduced and experienced, stand in the 
template of Company—merchant relations? To what extent was the Company’s le- 
gislative initiative compromised by the need to reconcile with the laws and customs 
of the people, so as to balance their own immediate financial and political interests 
by drawing upon existing normative codes of caste, rank and privilege? These are 
some of the questions that the article proposes to address in the specific context 


' The induction of the English East India Company into the power structure of Surat in the 
second half of the eighteenth century was largely sponsored and supported by the city’s merchant 
notables. Among them, the Bania community predomunated, the term Bania being an all-inclusive 
term to include a miscellany of high-caste Hindus who perucipated in commerce and adhered to cer- 
tain common social and ritual values See Lakshmi Subramanian, “The Eighteenth Century Social 
Order in Surat‘ A Reply and an Excursus on the Riots of 1788 and 1795’, Modern Asian Studies 
(hereafter M.A.S.), Vol. 25(2), 1991, pp. 321-65 Here, I argue that the term Bania was a caste-cum- 
occupational category eccommodating 84 (a conventional figure) Jain and Vaishnavite Vaishya 
clans—Oswals, Agarwals, Kapols, Porwals, Shrimalis, etc.—-but incorporated all the same certain 
other high-caste Hindu groups traditionally associated with trade and commerce. These diverse 
elements, both Hindu and Jain, were members of the Bania Mahajan, which made representations 
on their behalf when necessary. Within these varied elements, the Shravaks among the Jains and 
the Meshns among the Hindus collectively constituted the Bama caste, although other caste groups 
like Nagar Brahmins were as much protected by the Bania Mahajan as any born Bania, and on 
whose behalf the Mabajan could and did make representations whenever necessary. Contemporary 
Europeans were occasionally sensitive to the inflections of the term Bania Major Walker, for 
instance, speaking of the banking house of Tarwadi, observed, “Tarwady of Surat ıs a Wanee by 
profession, by caste a Nuggur Braman; but the word seems to be distinctively applied to those 
castes who are by law and shaster directed or allowed to gain their livelihood by trade.’ See Walker 
of Bowland papers 1780-1830 (Acc 2228), National Library of Scodand, Edinburgh, Letters, Reports 
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of western India, where colonial penetration was not only late in coming, but was 
very Closely implicated with indigenous agencies of credit and collaboration. By 
focusing on the Surat trial of 1800, which emerged as a dramatic site where notions 
of justice confronted issues of caste prerogative and the more mundane consider- 
ations of material advantage, it attempts to tease out the complexities of negotiation 
between Indian merchants and the English East India Company during the half 
century of transition. 

Recent writings on the establishment and functioning of the judiciary in early 
colonial south India as well as on the emergence of colonial criminal law in India 
have underscored on the one hand the conceptual negotiation that indigenous agents 
engaged in with the colonial judiciary and, on the other, the range of social trans- 
actions that the English Company had to enter into with the subject population as a 
precondition to the framing of law and the construction of the legal subject.” Law- 
making in early colonial India, as we know from Radhika Singha’s authoritative 
work, was a complex process fraught with tensions, and one that necessitated the 
deployment of strategies to ensure the preservation of communication channels 
with the ruled. These strategies had unexpected consequences and did not always 
conform to British notions of criminal liability, of the indivisible sovereignty of the 
State, and of an equal abstract legal subject. How was this, if at all, reflected in the mer- 
chants’ self-representation? In Madras, Mattison Mines has argued that there was 
a clear rupture in the self-representation of the merchants, and that the plasticity 
of early colonial Madras with its hybrid social fabric gave way to a more rigid and 
formal ordering of law and public civility. In the altered social order, relationships 
between Indians and the British were publicly regulated not by personal moral 
obligations, but by the impersonal rule of law and bureaucratic structure. Niels 
Brimnes, whose work focuses exclusively on the working of the Mayor’s court in 
cighteenth century Madras, suggests that the Court was not seen as an alien graft, 
but simply as a valuable addition to the existing multi-layered landscape of dispute 
management institutions. European and indigenous laws were not mutually exclu- 
sive, and even if they were in competition, they were also complementary, at least 


aod Papers, Histories, ‘An Account of Castes and Professions in Gujarat’, Vol. 1. The alliance 
between the Banias and tbe English dominated the history of Surat for the better part of the cighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, and was an important prop for the establishment of the early colonial 
regime in western India. See Lakshmi Subramanian, Indigenous Capital and Imperial Expansion: 
Bombay, Surat and the West Coast, Delhi, 1996, pp. 119-27, 173-206. Arguing against this position 
14 Michelguglielmo Torri, ‘Ethnicity and Trade in Surat during the Dyarchic Era’, The Indian 
Economic and Social History Review (hereafter IESHR), Vol 27(4), 1990, pp 377-402. Also see 
Michelguglielmo Torri, “Trapped Inside the Colonial Order: The Hindu Bankers of Surat and their 
Business World during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century’, M.A S., Vol. 25(2), 1991, 
pp 367-401 

? Radhika Singha, Crime and Justice in Early Colonial India, Delhi, 1998 Also see Mattison 
Mines, ‘Courts of Law and Styles of Self in Eighteenth Century Madras: From Hybad to Colonial 
Self", M.A.S, Vol. 35(1), 2001, pp 33-74 
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during the eighteenth century.’ In western India, the situation was more compli- 
cated—for one, the East India Company’s authority, in terms of political sover- 
eignty, was restricted to the island city of Bombay. In Surat, where the Company 
staged a coup in 1759, their authority was largely confined to the extension and 
preservation of their commercial privileges. The scope of judicial arbitration, which 
the Company undertook on behalf of their client merchants, was not substantial 
in terms of conception and remained tied up with existing channels of the late 
Mughal establishment. Local merchants, especially those who switched over to 
Company protection, were not impervious to the benefits of the new connection 
and appealed to notions of British justice and fair play in their representations 
against the fiscal demands of the Nawabi administration in Surat.* However, this 
did not amount to a major change either in terms of institutional arrangements for 
justice, or in terms of new conceptions of nghts, obligations and enforcement. 
The existence of multiple channels of dispute settlement, caste institutions, Mughal 
courts and Company protection meant that merchants could and did negotiate 
different levels of authority to protect their interests. It is in this context that the 
trial of Tarwadi assumes a particular significance, for it brings out the complexities 
of the process of merchant negotiation at multiple levels—at the level of personal 
identity, that of caste and corporate identity, and finally, that of a subject who has 
to take cognisance of the dictates of an impersonal law. The trial in many ways 
embodied the anomalies that accompanied transition politics, and the uneasy nego- 
tiation that ensued between the domain of custom and that of the ‘rule of law’. 


Crossing the Frontier 


Dyarchy ended in Surat in 1800. Riding piggyback on Bania collaboration, the 
English East India Company secured official control over the city and its adjacent 
dependencies by pensioning off the ruling Nawab, Nasir al-Din. The Treaty and the 
takeover formalised what had been de facto Company control since 1759 when 
the Surat Council intervened decisively in a succession dispute (involving the 
Mutasaddi or Governor who under the Mughal system shared power and respon- 
sibility with the Qiladar) and assumed the office of Qiladar, thereby making inroads 
into the city’s political structure as the dominant partner. In 1759 the Company, 


> Niels Bnmpes, "Beyond Colomal Law. Indigenous Litigation and the Contestation of Property 
in the Mayor’s Court in Late Eighteenth Century Madras’, M.A.S., Vol. 37(3), 2003, pp. 513-50 

“Public Department Diary of the Bombay Government (hereafter P.D.D.) No. 27A of 1754. See 
pp 292-94 The Bombay Council was divided on the issue of stepping up protection for their 
chent merchants. They were as yet unwilling to get involved in local squabbles. Their anthority 
was, however, frequently overridden by their subordinates in Surat, who pressed for the claums of 
their client merchants, Jauram and Babuji. Their representations worked as the Durbar withdrew its 
claims on Jarram and went as far as presenting him with a shawl of honour on 20 November 1755. 
P.D.D. No. 28A of 1755, pp 160-61. Letter from Surat dated 20 November 1755, received by the 
Bombay Council on 26 November 1755. 
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backed by a substantial section of the city’s population, occupied the castle as 
Qiladar and assumed control of the Mughal fleet. The assumption of the office of 
Qiladar enabled the Company authorities to intervene in matters of administrative 
appointments and dismissals, and to mediate disputes between various claimants 
to the city’s revenues.’ The benefits of political office did not go hand in hand with 
administrative responsibility—the Company was neither willing nor capable of 
assuming substantial responsibility for municipal administration or justice. In 1797, 
when the question of introducing a new adalat or court was mooted, the local of- 
ficials of the Company maintained that their authority in the city was ‘confined to 
the spint of the royal farman’, which did not ‘entitle the Company to the exercise 
of judicial authority’; hence any ‘mode of introduction on (their) part must super- 
sede the established rights’. This, it was feared, would ‘interfere with the Nawab’s 
duty as well as his revenue in that branch, wherein also the Marathas participate 
as no system which we know to be justified warrants the restraining one fourth of 
complainant’s property and even this falls short according to the best of our infor- 
mation, of the costs actually levied in the present administration of justice’ .® ‘These 
observations were a prelude to a more sustained critique of the pre-colonial system 
of justice in Surat, and one which predictably emphasised venality and inefficiency 
as serious defects. The report that followed outlined the details of the existing 
system of justice and judicial procedures as these had evolved since 1759. 
Surat, it would appear from the report of 1797, was a fairly controlled city with 
several police stations at various intersections of principal streets. At the same time, 
there were a number of interlocking agencies for judicial administration, most of 
these being under the charge of the Nawab’s family and his favourites. The principal 
adalat seems to have been the Adalat Hazur, under the Nawab’s direct control, 
which attended to the settlement of substantial property disputes. The Adalat Hazur 
worked in association with the caste elders, whose counsel was taken into consider- 
ation and on the basis of which a settlement was finalised. There was also a court of 
petty disputes under the Nawab’s brother. This entertained complaints and petitions 
referred to it by the English Chief. The Faujdari or Tana Chaurasi settled disputes 
and quarrels among the lower classes of people in the suburbs, while the Amun 
was specifically entrusted with the maintenance of municipal orcer and was expected 
to look into acts of sedition, murder, theft and noting, and to report on the movements 
of strangers. Cases of theft had to be reported to the Amın, and by the same token, 
people guilty of theft had to be surrendered to the same office. Both the Company 
report of 1797 and the Nawab’s rejoinder of 1798 emphasised the fact that in 
cases of disputed arbitration and claims, a panchayat had to be assembled and only 


3 Michelguglielmo Torn, ‘In the Deep Blue Sea Surat and its Merchant Class during the Dyarchic 
Era’, LESHR, Vol 19(344), 1982. Also see Subramanian, Indigenous Credit and Imperial Expansion, 
pp. 82-100. 

t Surat Factory Diary, No 693 of 1797 (hereafter S.F.D.), pp. 376-77ff. Letter to Bombay dated 
12 December 1797, submitting a report on the practicability of insututing a court of law in Surat. 
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then was a decision taken, and that the parties seeking arbitration were expected to 
make a stipulated number of payments to the Nawab and his functionaries.’ 
Where did this leave the merchants of Surat as far as judicial settlements were 
concemed? The Bania community of bankers, merchants and shopkeepers used 
the Company connection as an extra leverage to press their claims against the ex- 
actions of the Nawab: administration. This did not necessarily endear them to the 
ruling Nawab; in fact, according to the Nawab, the intervention of the Company 
authorities was impeding the protection of justice in the city. In 1798, he pointed 
out to the Company authonties that the intervention of Company servants disabled 
him. “There 1s one great impediment to my acting with energy in as much as that 
in every concern of the subjects that shall be brought before me, the maintenance 
and intercession of the servants of the Company is made and if this intercession 1s 
listened to, and the person is liberated, everything passes well, but if it is not at- 
tended to, then these servants of the gentlemen cause them to think ill of me and 
they are offended with me, give bad impressions of me, from this cause my men 
of business are never able to do justice with any satisfaction to themselves and get 
bad characters from the gentlemen for executing my orders.’* Neither the Company 
nor the ruling administration would appear to have interfered with the jurisdiction 
of the caste panchayats as far as disputes relating to caste matters and social issues 
were concerned. Unlike eighteenth-century Maharashtra, where the government 
adopted a positive and interventionist role in adjudicating disputes,’ sometimes 
bypassing and at other tmes endorsing the authority of the jati or the individual, 
thereby becoming the final arbiter of disputes within the jati, the decaying admin- 
istration of the Surat Nawab had neither the energy nor the wherewithal to work 
out anew set of judicial reference points to deal with offences. The case of munici- 
pal mismanagement was even more pronounced—~a lapse that came into sharp 
focus with the riots of 1788 and 1795, when Bania merchants were targeted and 
their property and account books damaged by a rioting Muslim mob.'° 
It was in the aftermath of the August nots of 1795 that the first tentative moves 
were made towards the construction of a judicial and municipal order for the city. 
The occasion provided the Bania merchant community an opportunity to represent 
their claims and remind the Company of its contractual obligations. The Petition 
of 1795 was perhaps the most dramatic instance of self-representation of the com- 
munity," which saw itself as the principal, indeed indispensable collaborator of 
the English East India Company, and whose nghts of property and capital the 


7 Ibid. Also see SED No. 693 of 1798. Consuitanon of the Surat Council, 24 January 1798, 
pp. 64-67 For the Nawab’s letter to the Chief of Surat, see pp 68-73 

* Ibid., p. 73. ; 

*NK Wagie, ‘The Government, the Jati and the Individua] Rights, Discipline and Control in 
the Pune Kotwal Papers, 1766-94’, m Contribunons to Indian Soctology (n.s.), Vol. 34(3), 2000. 

'® Lakshm Subramanian, ‘The Eaghteenth Century Social Order in Surat. A Reply and an Excursus 
on the Riots of 1788 and 1795’, M.AS , Vol 25(2), 1991 

! Douglas Haynes, Rhetoric and Rumal in Colonial India: The Shaping of a Public Culture in 
Surat City, 1852-1928, Delhi, 1992, pp. 92-94. 
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Company was contract-bound to honour. For the community, there was as yet no ques- 
tion of initiating a new conceptual negotiation in terms of individual nghts or an ab- 
stract concept of equality before the law. As beneficiaries of transition politics, their 
immediate concern was the restoration of civic order and public administration, 
which would enable them to run their business concerns with ease, and regulate 
their social relationships in accordance with the existing norms of caste, patriarchy 
and patronal relationships. 

The centrality of Bania support in the political existence of the English Company 
in western India was important in shaping the self-perceptions of the community 
and its elders, and this found occasional reflection in petitions and representations. 
There were several considerations at work here. On the one hand, the community 
of Hindu merchants was fully cognisant of the superior military strength of the Com- 
pany, whose intervention was decisive in matters involving the claims of the ruling 
Muslim administration and the Maratha revenue officers stationed in Ahmedabad. 
At the same time, the importance and instrumentality of the English Company in 
processing inconvenient cases and claims meant that merchants were increasingly 
aware of the added dimensions of the Company’s protection and what they could 
extract from it. Both these developments necessarily meant that the merchants’ 
perception of the Company was largely informed by their sense of the Company 
as their overall protector and patron, and their own dependent status as clients. 
And yet it was not deference and dependence alone that distinguished either the 
tone of representations or their self-portrayal. The nature of the Anglo-Bania con- 
nection in Surat, and tts central position in the city’s social and economic life even 
in a century of what Haynes has described as ‘decline without collapse’, gave 
them a certain degree of confidence in what Haynes calls the inner domain, consti- 
tuted by considerations of caste and social status, and in articulating in the public 
sphere their expectations of law and good governance while holding the Company 
to its obligations. This was partly the result of the Company endorsing their status 
as influential traders and leaders of the community in the city. On several occasions 
Company officials formally acknowledged the status of the Bania merchants, men- 
tioned them as the richest people and greatest traders of the city, and sought the 
mediation of their notables in cases involving caste disputes.'* As adjudicators of 
caste disputes and the principal props of the Company’s political and commercial 
facade in western India, the Bania collaborators enjoyed a measure of confidence 
and assertiveness that evidently found reflection in changing social equations in 
the city. This was represented at two levels: in the perceptions of the city’s Muslim 
groups and in the Banias’ representations to the Company urging better arrange- 
ments for the protection of their property. Both of these became manifest during 


12? In 1792 we come across an interesting petition from one Amba Sankar that reflected complex 
social processes at work in the period of transition. This petition detailed a family dispute involving 
the forced marriage of a minor child, and requested the Company to intervene. The Company, 
unfamiliar with caste practices, turned the matter over to a caste committes that was beaded by 
Tarwad: Anunj: Clearly the Company recognised the banker's caste status as weil as his social 
leadership in the city. See S.F.D. No. 684 of 1792, pp. 288. 298, 311, 315. 
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the nots of 1795 and their aftermath: when Muslim rioters, led by disgruntled 
elements in the administration, gave expression to their reservations about the 
Banias and their masters, the English Company, and the riot victims on their part 
came up with a kartal and a lengthy petition to the English East India Company. 

A careful reading of the petition of 1795 brings out three important facets in 
the community’s self-definition: an emphatic adherence to the notion of one’s credit- 
worthiness which amounted to a kind of property nght and which had to be scrupu- 
lously safeguarded; the acknowledgement of the Company’s supenor military 
power and its position as the principal political arbiter; and finally, the symbiotic 
nature of the British—Ban1a relationship that merited immediate and serious con- 
sideration by the Company. 

As the city’s principal trading inhabitants and greatest beneficiaries of the Castle 
Revolution, the Bania community was conscious of its special position within the 
city’s financial and trading system, which they operated. What was internal to their 
sense of self-esteem was the notion of honour or abru that translated itself into 
creditworthiness. Over time, markers of status of the big man’s reputation had 
emerged, and these necessarily had to do with the idea of credit and solvency and 
the ability to control the money market. This expressed itself in a variety of ways: 
in commercial practices such as the vandanney or allowance taken on loans and 
their advances, in the ability to control the market rate of anth or discount on 
money changing operations, and in the social pre-eminence that the bigger bankers 
enjoyed in the city’s public domain. Respectable sarrafs almost never practised 
the custom of vandanney, which was an allowance on loans varying between two 
annas to two rupees per 100 rupees." By common reckoning the bankers dealing 
with the bills business, that is, of discounting bills of exchange between Bengal 
and Bombay, were the most respectable in Surat’s commercial directory, and their 
influence in the money market was undisputed and endorsed by officials of the 
English Company.'* The owner of credit and his ability to utilise it was, therefore, 
an important source of self-esteem both in the sense of an intangible pride and 


l! See Mayor's Court Register (Bombay) of 1789. Case of Hiramand Tesban vs Haribhai Bhardas, 
Depositions of Govardhandas Bhucan Das, p 1440ff, Harjivandas Head Mehta of Kesar — 
Purushottam’s shop, Khelan Gangaram, Raghunathdas Head Mehta of Atmaran Bhucan’s shop, 
p 4144ff, Arjunjes Nathjee Tarwady, p 4159. The umportance of marking ont the status of creditable 
sarrafs 1s emphasised in all these depositions, the more respectable among them denying the validity 
of the practice in question 

The practice of anth was a convention of discounting and redeeming bills of exchange io a 
manner that dispensed with cash payments This was fairly widespread in Surat in the second half 
of the eighteenth century following a scarcity of cash in the city The rise in discount charges in 
1795 produced a controversy of sorts when the Nawab of Surat proposed abolishing the practice 
altogether. The Company dithered, for it was unwilling to take a step without consulting the sarra/s. 
As it happened, the leading sarrafs of the city, the Bengal sarrafs, continued to dominate the business 
and the practice remained unchecked. See Irfan Habib, “The System of Bills of Exchange in the 
Mughal Empire’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1972, pp. 290-9 1fF. Also see Irfan 
Habib, ‘Merchant Communities in Pre-Colonial India’, in James Tracy, ed , The Rise of Merchant 
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honour, and also as an essential requisite for a successful business. Thus it was 
that the Petition of 1795 elaborated on the importance of credit in the bankers’ 
world: 


The entire belief that property is perfectly secure ın the house of a shroff forms 
what is called his credit, which more than actual money is the great instrument 
of his profits—those who come to trade in this city either bring bills on the 
shroffs or lodge the produce of their goods with them during their stay from 
many different parts of India and particularly the Maratha country large sums 
were deposited with the shroffs at Surat. Equally with the view of being safe, 
the little savings of those who do not trade are lodged with shroffs, portions of 
widows in the banian caste. For all these sums deposited, no receipts are given 
the books of the shroffs and the opinion of their faith and substance are the 
total dependence of the people who deal with them—from this it is clear how 
much their credit depends on belief of their effectual protection by the 
government they live under.” 


Credit went hand in hand with security and good governance—both of which 
the community expected the English Company to provide. The petitioners con- 
sidered themselves as being under the special protection of the Company, especially 
after 1759, when, in cases of grievance or oppression either committed by the Mughal 
Governor or his officers, they had referred their complaints to the English Chief. 
This special arrangement, implicit ın their agreement prior to the Castle Revolution, 
gave them a nght to expect Company intervention in safeguarding their persons 
and property. Furthermore, their credit and assistance were critical for the Company 
and the European merchants of Bombay. The pecuniary crisis of the Bombay estab- 
lishment and the resultant financial arrangement that the Company had instituted 
depended vitally on the mediation of the indigenous credit network that conveyed 
the surplus revenues of the Bengal government. The mediation of the sarrafs with 
their kundis became increasingly important during times of war with the Marathas, 
when the Bombay armies spread across discrete theatres of war. Provisioning of 
the troops depended vitally on local supplies of credit and cash that were sub- 
sequently adjusted against the Bengal treasure. The rise of the China trade in raw 
cotton forged stronger connections between the European trader and the Indian 
financier/supplier, as the latter’s bills sustained huge purchases of raw cotton in 
Gujarat. As the petitioners saw it: 


Empires’ Long Distance Trade in the Early Modern World 1350-1750, Cambridge, 1990, pp. 371—400. 
For the anth controversy of 17935-96, see SED. No. 140 of 1800, p. 131, copy af Daniel Seton’s letter 
to Duncan dated 21 November 1796 on the subject of the proposed reduction of the anth, p. 132, 
Petition of some of the principal merchants of Surat praying for the reduction or total abolition of 
the anth, p. 134, Observations by Mr Cherry on the subject of anth or mode of raising money by 
credit or transfer. 

'S Public Department Diary of the Bombay Government, No. 114A of 1795, pp 114-20. 
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The necessity of this credit and of the aid of the Shroffs to the merchants of 
Bombay is too well known to be dwelt on. The time of the arrival of the ships from 
China with merchandise is precisely the time at which merchants of Bombay 
must find means to make advances in actual cash for the provision of their cot- 
ton to the Northward and it is therefore the time the most distressing to them 
for actual resources by means of the credit of the houses at Bombay, Bills are 
granted by the shroffs’ shops there, on their houses at Surat and very often merely 
in account without any money being paid at the time—with these bills in hand 
other bills are negotiated at Broach, Jambuser, Bhavnagar which negotiation 
again very much depends on the credit of the shroffs’ houses at Surat with the 
houses in these different places and this credit again depending on the belief of 
their total safety in every shape, the whole connection of the commercial system 
will be destroyed without the visible protection of government and instead of 
the credit of the shroffs and the cheap conveyance of money by their bills, the 
Bombay merchants if they can raise it at the ime which they generally cannot, 
must send specie at their own risk and expense into countries where it is often 
not very safe to send. 

Surat is indispensably necessary to the Company as a means of supplying 
Bombay with money for bills on Bengal, about three fourths the sum raised by 
contractors for this supply being raised by means of shroffs and merchants at 
Surat, for bills which the said contractors grant on their agents at Kashi, Calcutta 
and other places to the said shroffs for money paid here, and by the said con- 
tractors remitted to Bombay. 

Thus far the interests of the merchants and shroffs have been separately stated 
but in one particular they are general, on Joans from shroffs and credit from mer- 
chants, importers who are mostly Hindu depends the whole retail supply of the 
city in the necessaries and luxuries of life, the shopkeepers who carry on this 
daily supply being in fact servants of those who trust them—the attack was thus 
on the property of your petitioners and marks the necessity of efficient protection 
on the part of the Government on which the daily supply of the people and the 
whole connection of manufactures must in future depend, and in this place we 
beg to remind you that the provision of the greater part of the Company’s 
Investment also depends on it.!® 


The suggestion was clear: the Company, as much as their clients, required an 
alternative to the existing political set-up. For the sarrafs and merchants, the Com- 
pany connection was Vital in sustaining their business operations, and consequently 
their sense of self-esteem in local society. Whether they appreciated the implica- 
tions of the Company dispensation in all its dimensions was another matter. 

It is in this context that the trial of 1800 assumes a special significance. It was 
during the trial that a brief, even tentative, dialogue was initiated between the Com- 
pany and its indigenous associates about the concepts of an abstract law, the 


* Ibid. 
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construction of a legal subject and the bounds of admissible punishment within 
the household. The Company’s hands were tied as it grappled rather timidly with 
the prospect of sharing and endorsing the privilege of taking life, and with the 
nature of intention and motives behind such acts. The pardon the Company came 
up with for the Surat banker in 1800 had as much to do with considerations of 
material advantage as it had to do with the state’s ambivalence on the issue of crim- 
inal jurisdiction in a society where there were multiple sources of authority and 
regulation. The Company authorities were compelled to endorse the social status 
of the merchant elites and bankers who, with the special backing of the Company, 
enjoyed pride of place in the city. The case of men like Tarwadi Arjunji Nathji, 
who had incidentally secured the farman” for the Company in 1759, thereby legit- 
imising their assumption of office as Qiladar, was even more exceptional. The 
scale of their financial operations, the ramifications of their business contacts and 
their networks of patronage that stretched from the Castle in Surat to the Gaekwad’s 
durbar in Baroda and the Peshwa’s court in Poona meant that they could claim a 
greater degree of manoeuvre from both the Company connection as well as from 
their traditional bases of caste status and social pre-eminence. This special position 
of status and significance was obvious during the trial of Arjunji Nathji in 1800, 
when courts and pundits came face to face and conflated impersonal notions of 
English justice and Hindu custom.'* 


Crime and Punishment 


Sometime around the second week of November 1800, a bag of jewels along with 
other valuables and money (Rs 30,000 according to Narayandas, Tarwadi’s 
gomastha) were found missing from the elaborately guarded premises of Tarwadi 
Arjunji Nathji, the premier banker of Surat city. The theft seems to have come in 
the wake of a wedding in the family, when Tarpadi had reportedly entrusted his 
favourite servant Jairam with the care of the jewels: and other essentials.'? The banker 
summoned, as seems to have been the custom, a ‘conjurer’ to divine the suspects. 

Suspicion fell on Jairam, his brother Raghunath Das, and his father-in-law Puniah. 
A Brahmin retainer was immediately sent over to Puniah’s house where he was 
roughed up and brought over to Tarwadi’s premises.” There was a show of resist- 
ance when Janki Jagdip and Hirbhai, two other brothers, went up to the banker’s 


? PDD. No. 33(0) of 1759, p. 252. Letter from Surat dated 11 November and received by the 
Bombay Council on 18 November 1759. In thear letter, the Surat factors observed that they could not 
help noticing the ‘punctuality of the house of Tarwady, whose agents they bad employed at Delhi 
whom they had advanced 15,000 Rupees and should pay their balance on ther applying for it’. 

"8 The section that follows is almost entirely reconstructed on the basis of depositions that came 
up 10 course of the trial in 1800. See Surat Factory Diary No. 51, Part L, pp. 41-145. (This formed 
pert of the Surat Factory Inward Letter Book, Maharashtra State Archives, Bombay.) 

'§ Ibid , pp. 78-79. See Tarwadi’s defence. Also see pp 102~13 for Depositons of Bhucan and 
Shaikh Baru. 

® Ibid., pp. 84—89, 99-100. See deposition of Puniah, Raghunath Jaidas. 
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residence to demand an explanation. Tarwadi's principal servant, Bhucan, refused 
them admittance while Baru Jamadar, the banker’s security guard, used physical 
force to tum them away. In fact, the Jamadar supposedly said that he and his men 
had Ramsai Sahib’s arzi and that since the guilt of the accused was fully established, 
he would beat them. At such an explicit show of strength and moral influence, the 
brothers had no option but to leave. In their words: “What could we poor people 
do? We went home again.’*' Thereafter, the three suspects were confined to different 
rooms in the basement of the house, beaten up and ordered to confess. Jairam was 
kept in a dark room, possibly a room where provisions were generally kept, while - 
his brother and father-in-law had to make do in a privy. The confinement lasted for 
more than two weeks, during the course of which they were allowed bare essentials— 
parched gram and water and occasional visits to the toilet. In fact, Puniah mentioned 
in his statement that he was allowed to clean his mouth every morning. The con- 
finement was accompanied by severe flogging—with wooden sticks and whips 
made of rhino hide. The punishment was largely directed by Bhucan and the chief 
of his secunty staff Shaikh Baru, who had specific orders to extract the confession 
from the suspects. Around | December, Jairam came in for a second round of 
severe beating: he was tied up and hoisted off the ground and subjected to severe 
blows with a whip and sticks. The other prisoners underwent the same treatment. 
The confinement lasted till Puniah, terrified at the prospect of more severity, 
managed to escape. In his report, he mentioned that a Brahmin’s son came up to 
him, put a lime in his hands and warned him of more excruciating punishment that 
was in store, and that they were planning to heat a plate and put him there at night. 
Desperate, Puniah broke the lock sometime at dawn and staged a dramatic escape 
on 8 December.” The news of his escape created extreme consternation and seems 
to have provoked the old banker’s rage. Dulabh Lal mentioned this in his deposition 
and on oath said that he had heard Tarwadi and the rest of his family say in no 
uncertain terms to Jairam: ‘You are the Thief. Your relation has run away, if you 
had been a creditable person he would not have run away under the suspicion.’” 
He instructed Shaikh Baru to punish Jairam. ‘Beat him thoroughly, anyhow make 
him confess’ was the order given around late in the evening of the eighth.” There- 
after, Tarwadi retired for the night to his quarters, located in the third storey, 
while his staff got ready to put his orders into effect.” About 10 or more men 
proceeded to force Jatram to take hold of his toes, and to beat him up with sticks 
and hides. They then proceeded to tie him up around the waist with a sturdy rope 
that was fastened to the ceiling beam.” A large grinding stone was placed on his 
back and the prisoner was left in this condition for the rest of the night. He cried 


" Ibid, p 45. Statement of Heerbhoy and Janki Jagdip. 

2 jbid., pp. 84-89, 99-100. See the depositions of Puniah and Raghunath Jaidas, the brother of 
Jairam. 

D Ibid., pp. 126-30 See the deposition of Doolub Lall 

M Ibid , pp. 106-13. See the deposition of Shaikh Baru. 

5 Ibid., pp 78~-79ff. See Tarwadi’s defence. See also pp 135-39 for the deposition of Surchand 

* Ibid., pp 103-27. See the depositions of Shaikh Baru, Gulabh Singh and Doolub Lall 
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repeatedly for water but it was not before dawn that he was loosened and given 
some water to drink. At about 6 in the morning, he was found foaming at the mouth. 
The staff tried to revive him with warm water and ginger, but to no avail.” He 
barely managed to take a few sips of water from an old lady servant Joshan.” 
Death and deliverance came soon after. 

So far the confinement of Jairam and the punishment inflicted on him by his 
master who had seen him in the nature of a son, had remained a private household 
affair. His death changed matters overnight as considerations of private righteous- 
ness encountered tenets of public justice. Guilty or not guilty, murder or accident 
were the questions that had to be addressed, and it remained to be seen how the 
new adalat of the English East India Company would define the issue. Here, it may 
be recalled that barely six months earlier, the English East India Company had 
occupied Surat and pensioned off the ruling Nawab. The Treaty of 1800 provided 
for the establishment of courts for the administration of justice, while ordinances 
and regulations were to be framed with “due regard to the existing usages and laws 
of the country’ .” Prior to this formal provision, the English Company from about 
1797 had commenced thinking about the judicial prerogatives of its position in 
the city. It was stated in a council meeting of 24 January 1798 that the Chief as 
Justice of the Peace was to exercise all the powers of a Magistrate prescribed by 
law to those living under Company protection. Accordingly, the petitions were 
recorded more systematically even as caste and panchayat arbitration in cases of 
property disputes was continued in the usual manner. At the same time, the court 
headed by the Chief was to meet three times a week in the Chief’s house to discuss 
complaints of a civil matter. It was prohibited from taking up criminal issues.” 
The 1800 treaty formalised these changes even as the Magistrate assumed powers 
of administering cases with criminal liability. 

This proved more difficult on the ground as the Company encountered several 
modes of justice, thereby complicating the Company’s own position as arbiter and 
judge. Was the Company’s function to arbitrate societal norms and ritual codes 
and obligations on the lines of caste panchayats? Or was it the Company’s duty to 
set out certain abstract norms that defined intention and motive and then on that 
basis suggest punishment irrespective of the caste councils’ decisions? Here lay 
the dilemma. 

The relatives of the deceased made the first move as they stood vigil over 
Jairam’s body on the moming of 9 December, refusing to remove it before the new 


T Ibid. See the depositions of Shaikh Baru and Doolub Lall 

x Ibid. pp. 113-14. See the deposition of Joshan. In her interrogation, she menuoned having 
given water to Jairam twice in quick succession, and that he was barely able to sit up to take the spe. 

3 Surat Factory Diary, Nos 39&40 of 1800. See p. 102 for Articles of agreement between the 
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the establishment of courts 
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adalat intervened and confined the banker.*! Accompanied by their caste elders, 
they issued a statement that they would not remove the corpse from Tarwadi’s re- 
sidence unless the banker was restrained at the adalat, and only then would they 
take it for cremation at the Phulpara. The banker approached the Company’s adalar 
and asked for help in removing the corpse and dispersing the crowd of relatives 
and Jairam’s caste members. He admitted to the Magistrate that he had beaten up 
Jairam, but that it had never been his intention to endanger his life. He appealed to 
the Company to intervene and save and safeguard his honour. This was not easy 
and as the Judge and Magistrate observed, ‘It would have been a far better idea to 
have been open in his proceedings. That neither he (the banker) nor any other to 
the Judge and Magistrate’s surprise had intimated what was going on, that now his 
duty taught him only one road, while he had every inclination to treat him tenderly 
as possible’. It was possible that the Judge, even before the death of Jairam, had 
heard stray news about the incident and had even approached the banker for clarifi- 
cation. From the extract that we have of the Magistracy Register dated 9 December, 
it seems that the Judge had met the banker even before the latter came to him for 
protection, and had asked Tarwadi whether he had any proof to show regarding 
the theft and detention. At this, the banker did not answer in the affirmative; he 
noted, instead, ‘that the adalat was the place, not the street to push such an enquiry’. 

Tarwadi’s show of strength did not have the expected impact and the assembled 
crowd of relations and caste members did not disperse. At this stage Tarwad1, through 
his gomastha Narayandas, offered compensation money to the relatives of the de- 
ceased, hoping thereby to diffuse the situation. According to Jaidas, brother of the 
deceased, Narayandas rebuked the assembly for trying to create an uproar.” Jaidas’s 
reply was that Narayandas could hardly expect the caste not to assemble in such 
a situation and that he was powerless to do anything about it. At this Narayandas 
agreed to expend a big sum of money—Rs 5,000—to have the corpse removed and 
even mentioned that he would apply to the Magistrate for help. The ruse seems to 
have worked, but only partially—the corpse was removed but a razanamah waiving 
the complaint was not immediately forthcoming. That came a couple of days later 
but not before the Company’s law went into action. Tarwadi was restrained under 
Section I Regulation IN of the Act of 1800, and the whole torturous process of 
proving guilt and deciding on punishment was set in motion.” The Company was 
from the very beginning hesitant about pushing charges too severely; Ramsay the 
Judge stated quite categorically that ‘he wished to avoid any degree of severity 


3' Surat Factory Diary No. 51, Part I, 1800. Extract from the Magistracy Register dated 9 December 
1800, pp 43-44. 
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that may be improper as from the considerations of the advanced age, the peculiar 
status of a Brahman and also his extensive concerns as a shroff’.* 


Guilty or Not Guilty 


The trial saw the depositions of the relatives of the deceased, his neighbours and 
members of the banker’s household and security staff. With minor vanations, the 
depositions agreed substantively on several counts—that Tarwadi had loved his 
servant and had treated him as a son, that he had instructed his staff to beat him up 
and extract a confession, and that he was not aware of Jairam’s deteriorating con- 
dition following the severe punishment that had been inflicted on him. In effect, 
there was little doubt that the banker’s instructions were to punish Jairam and that 
the punishment had resulted in the latter’s death. The problem, however, lay else- 
where—did the banker intend the servant’s death, and was he in fact completely 
unaware of the seriousness of the prisoner’s situation on the night of 9 December? 
Further, could an act of private punishment inflicted by a Brahmin master enter 
the domain of the new legal system that the Company was trying to put in place? 
For whatever the nature of the Company’s political presence and the legal system 
they were trying to implement in the city, it was important to consider the social 
realities of the contemporary situation. Tarwadi was a Brahmin notable whose 
influence was not as yet subordinate to the rule of law, and as a banker who had 
bankrolled the Company’s expansion in western India, the authorities were not 
entirely comfortable with the idea of treating him as a common prisoner.” The 
trial revolved precisely on these two issues. 

The sheer influence that the banker commanded in the city came into very 
quick and sharp relief. By 13 December 1800, four days after the incident, financial 
settlement backed by social coercion appears to have persuaded Jairam’s relatives 
and caste members to withdraw their complaint against the banker.” The trial 
went on, but it was more in the nature of a mock exercise so as to enable the Com- 
pany to accumulate and present evidence in a manner that highlighted the intentions 
of the banker’s instructions. Tarwadi’s impassioned defence invoked the notions 
of caste values and credit reputation, both of which, he urged, were at risk in the trial. 
He maintained that he was not guilty; that he-had-no idea of Jairam’s precarious 
condition and that he was incapable of harbouring murderous intentions towards 
a person he considered a son. ‘We Brahmins,’ he said, ‘do not even take the life of 


* Ibid. p 41. Letter dated 13 December 1800 and signed by Ramsay. 

P The Surat and Banaras bankers were extensively engaged in war financing throughout the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Tarwad: Arnuny: managed a far-flung credit exchange network, 
whose mediation became especially indispensable during the first and second Maratha wars. 

R Surat Factory Diary No. 51, Part I, 1800, p. 101. Statement of Puniah who admutted to signing 
a razanamah/statement of forgiveness indicating his intention to withdraw his complaint against 
Tarwadi He sad be had been persuaded to do so, as well as intercede on the banker’s behalf when 
he came to know that Jairam's widow would be provided for during her lifetime, and that he would 
also receive some money for medicauon. 
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a fly, how could I think of taking the life of one of the Almighty’s human creatures. 
Be convinced gentlemen, this could not be, reflect on it well. My credit is everywhere 
gone and yet I do not despair, my business and house is still current but I do not 
know how my banking concerns are situated in foreign parts. I hope you shall 
cause my deliverance soon.’” 

This statement bears some scrutiny. It is easy to overlook what lies beneath its 
apparent deference. Tarwadi underlines that his business was still current although 
he was not sure of how his outstation ventures were faring at a time when his per- 
sonal reputation and his honour had been discredited by this painful episode. Will 
it be too much to read in this underlining an offer of further collaboration with the 
British in their trade and political expansion? The facts that we have at our disposal 
testify to the magnitude of the financial assistance Tarwadi extended to the Com- 
pany during the years of the second Anglo-Maratha war, and the superior bargain- 
ing position the Surat banker enjoyed in his negotiations with Company authorities. 
The Company could not but be aware of the special position the banker enjoyed 
both in the city and in the Company’s overall scheme for political and commercial 
expansion.” 

The centrality of personal relationships and reputation, social influence and con- 
trol so evident in the banker’s self-representation came into greater focus in the 
depositions. The relatives of the deceased, while elaborating on the severity of 
the punishment that they had undergone along with Jairam, maintained that Tarwadi 
had not been present at the scene of the punishment, that it was his principal ser- 
vant Bhucan who had given express orders, and that it was Baru Jamadar who 
had carried out the punishment far in excess of what the master had in mind. They 
refused to clarify whether Bhucan and Baru Khan were carrying out orders issued 
by their master and preferred to disclaim any direct knowledge of the matter. 
Bhucan himself had a different story but maintained throughout his deposition 
utter loyalty to his master, making the whole matter out to be a collective affair 
masterminded by the servants who had been outraged at the theft. Bhucan insisted 
that he was not present when the prisoner had died and that on no occasion was his 
master present. Tarwadi had not issued any specific orders, and had just conveyed 
his desire to extract a proper confession and retrieve the stolen goods. It was the 
staff so ‘vexed and concerned at the theft’ who had ‘taken the plan and endeavour- 
ing to make him confess’.*' It was, therefore, not possible to identify any single 
individual—or any single set of commands. The punishment was a collective affair 
and the brutality went out of hand in view of the emotions the theft had generated. 
Bhucan himself retired around seven or eight in the evening and joined his master 
upstairs in the third storey apartment, and there was never any question of Tarwadi 
giving orders for the third and final punishment at night, and the one that cost 
Jairam his life. This deposition was almost entirely endorsed by the brothers and 


» Ibid., p. 78. See Detence of Tarwadi 
* Lakshmi Subramanian, ‘Arms and the Merchant’, South Asia, Vol. 24(2), 2001, pp 15-23 
*“ Surat Factory Diary No 51, Part I, 1800, pp 102-5 for the deposition of Bhucan. 
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father-in-law of the deceased, all of whom insisted after their initial outrage that the 
banker was not present at the scene of the punishment, or crime as it turned out to 
be. They disclaimed all knowledge about the matter and said that they did not 
know under whose orders the punishment was meted out. Puniah maintained that 
Tarwadi was nowhere to be seen and that it was Bhucan who gave the orders and 
enforced them.” The men in actual charge of the flogging and beating—Baru 
Jamadar and Gulab Singh—had a slightly different story to tell. Baru Jamadar 
was emphatic in his deposition about Tarwadi’s role in the affair, but as an old and 
loyal servant of the banker (and who had been in his service for more than 20 
years), pointed out that his master had no criminal intentions on Jairam’s life and 
that he gave no orders to that effect. He pointed out that Tarwadi was exceedingly 
vexed at the theft and at not being able to extract a quick confession, which was 
why he sent for Baru Jamadar and his sepoys to facilitate the task. The assembled 
sepoys and servants took turns in beating the prisoner, while Baru Khan put the 
grinding stone on his back. This was done at Tarwadi’s behest; in fact, the Jamadar 
was quite unequivocal in his declaration that Tarwadi, on that fateful evening, 
called him upstairs around 8 o’clock and gave him orders to extract the confession 
as quickly as possible. The grinding stone was not his idea—as it turned out no one 
person gave the orders for the stone to be put on the prisoner’s back. Subsequently, 
Baru Jamadar went upstairs and reported the proceedings at which the banker 
merely said ‘Beat him thoroughly, make him confess if he has not already done 
so’. The banker did not relent even when Baru Jamadar, in a sudden bout of con- 
sideration, warned the banker of the fateful consequences that might follow. 
As he reported: ‘I even said, if you treat him thus he will die’, but the master did 
not seem to pay heed to this warning. Hours later at around 3 in the morning the 
Jamadar went upstairs again to report on Jairam’s condition and speak to the 
banker who was engaged in his morning prayers in his office room.® Gulab Singh, 
a Rajput servant in Tarwadi’s employ, had much the same thing to say. In fact, he 
insisted that Tarwadi’s sole instruction was to extract a confession at any cost and 
that when Baru Jamadar went up to secure the banker’s permission to put the 
grinding stone on the prisoner's back, he gave it without much ado. According to 
Gulab Singh, the cries of the prisoner rent the air and that Tarwadi could hear it 
well enough.” 

The evidence got a little more complicated when Dulabh Lal, a servant in charge 
of the stables, an employee for five years and an eye-witness to the incident, was 
asked to take the stand. He confessed that he had watched the punishment from a 
window. He was convinced that the orders came from Tarwadi and the Governor 
of Surat Castle—an indication that the Company authorities were aware of the 
robbery as well as the inquisition and that their informal support had emboldened 
the banker to take extreme action. Dulabh Lal said that well past midnighthe had 


# Ibid, pp 99-100, for the deposition of Pauniah 
“ Ibid., pp. 106-13. See the deposition of Shaikh Baru 
“bid, pp 115-21 See the deposition of Gulab Singh. 
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heard Tarwadi say ‘Beat the scoundrel’, ‘Beat the rogue’.“ Implicit in all this was 
the suggestion that Tarwadi was not as innocent as he made himself out to be, and 
that while his intention was only to punish and extract the confession from Jairam, 
he was not above issuing orders for extreme severity even if these were life threat- 
ening. According to Dulabh Lal, Tarwadi watched the punishment and certainly 
heard the plaintive cries of the prisoner who implored his bapuy (his form of 
address) to give him water.“ Surchand, a 30-year-old servant who called himself a 
friend of the deceased contradicted this and resolutely maintained that Tarwadi, 
after he had retired to his room at 8 in the evening, had never stepped out, and that he 
had stood guard outside his master’s room and had not seen any person entering 
it. In fact, no one was allowed to enter the room, not even his grandson. He did not 
hear the cres of the prisoner at any time. Tarwadi had risen around 4 in the moming 
to perform his customary prayers in the office room which was also located in the 
third storey. The question of Baru Jamadar entering his room was simply not plausible 
for he was a Muslim and could not enter his master’s room.” To establish this point, 
Baba Shastri Pandit was asked to comment on the rules of prohibition that normally 
prevailed in a Hindu house. The Shastri, in his testimonial, said: 


There are three places where a Musalman is prohibited from going in the house 
of a Brahmin, viz., the cook room, the place of prayer and that which is frequented 
by the family. He can go where gomastas attend and do business and also to 
his master’s room provided that by going to it, he would not be under the neces- 
sity of passing a terrace, stairs or passage, or leading to the place of worship or 
where the water is kept. In short if any passage made use of this way intervened 
between the Brahmin’s room and the place where he is he cannot go.“ 


This testimonial seems to have given Surchand a fresh bout of confidence as he 
denied repeatedly the possibility of anyone entering his master’s room. Further, he 
pointed out that most of the gomastas and Baru Jamadar left the premises around 
9 at night, and that this applied to everybody except three or four peons whose 
‘tour of duty it is to remain’. Indeed, his master knew very little about what had 
transpired that fateful night and was extremely distraught when he heard of Jairam’s 
death, exclaiming, ‘How could such a circumstance take place?’ Surchand himself 
took an apparently philosophical view of the whole situation and when asked about 
what he knew to be the cause of Jairam’s death, said, ‘How should I know—it was 
his fate—the day was come it is his naseeb to die.’ At this Baru Jamadar was sum- 
moned again to take the stand. He maintained that it was his master who had issued 
the orders and that he did so at around 8 pm in the third storey of the house, that 
Tarwadi was about a yard away from him at the top of the stairs when this was 


“ Ibid, pp 121-27. See the deposition of Doolub Lall. 
Ibid. 
7 Thid., pp 134-35 See the deposition of Surchand 


“ Ibid., pp 136-37 See the statement of Baba Shastri Pandit. 
” Ibid, pp. 134-35 See the deposition of Surchand. 
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done, and that at 3 in the morning he had gone up to Tarwadi’s office in the third 
storey to report on Jairam’s condition.” This testimonial did not seem to have made 
an appreciable impact on the case—the Company authorities preferred to go by 
Surchand’s testimonial that no one had entered his master’s room and that Hindu 
households could not permit a Muslim entering certain quarters. It is also conceiv- 
able that the banker had some kind of informal support from Company officials 
like the Governor of Bombay, who was only too aware of the importance of Tarwadi’s 
financial dealings and assistance to the Company. Tarwadi himself repeatedly re- 
iterated his ignorance of the actual punishment and its proceedings and expressed 
utter consternation at the loss of his favourite servant. 


The Verdict 


The verdict was predictable. At virtually every point in the court proceedings the 
emphasis was directed towards the intentions of the banker and his physical par- 
ticipation in the punishment that followed the cnme. The question of Jairam’s 
guilt was never in doubt—the conjurer whose divination had Jed the trail to Jairam 
and his family members had resolved the question of suspects. From this it followed 
that the matter of extracting a full confession was entirely admissible and that the 
banker was within his rights to punish his servant who was like a household mem- 
ber, and to retneve the goods that had been stolen. It was entirely accidental that 
the punishment had led to death, but it was unintended and did not constitute wil- 
ful murder and the deserving of a just punishment. Thus the Court in its concluding 
Statement stated that ‘from the circumstances that have been proved in course of the 
trial (they) cannot think that the prisoner ever intended to deprive Jairam Jugdees 
of life, but they are decidedly of opinion the evidence they have heard has fully 
established that he was privy to the very illegal punishment inflicted on the dead, 
which was the cause of his death and originated in the prisoner's (Tarwadi) orders’ *! 
Some form of justice had to be forthcoming. But this lay outside the purview of 
the Company’s system. The Court was not in a position to institute an order that fully 
responded to the complexities of the situation—to the banker’s status as a notable 
in local society; a8 a Brahmin whose ritual rank could not be superseded in any 
penalty that ignored such distinctions of rank and position; as a banker whose purse 
strings were vital to the Company’s political existence; and as a close associate of 
English officials like the Governor of Bombay and the Chief of Surat whose private 
dealings enjoyed a degree of concurrence with local networks of influence. As 
such, under Mughal law, where the victim or his heirs signed a razanamah, the 
question of capital punishment simply did not arise.” In Surat, the Company was 


* Ibid., pp. 13840. Baru Jamadar was called to take the stand again possibly on 30 December 
to ascertain the possibility of his having been in Tarwadi’s room, a circumstance so pointedly 
denied by Surchand. 

3! Thid., pp. 141-42. The Court Order dated 2 January 1801. 

* Radhika Singha, A Despotiem of Law, pp 9-10. 
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not only anxious to establish the centrality of intention in any matter of punishment, 
but it was also more than willing to rest the case with the senior caste elder whose 
opinion could be incorporated into the Court’s endorsement. By this, not only was 
the Company spared the embarrassment of alienating a senior ally, but was also 
able to invoke existing sources of authority to maintain its channels of communi- 
cation. The question that was put to Shastri as an exponent of Hindu law was as 
follows: ‘What punishment do the legal prescriptions of the Hindu law assign for 
Tarwady Sree Crushna commonly called Tarwady Arjunjee Nathjee Brahmin, 
considered by the Court as proved guilty of having been privy to the very illegal 
punishment inflicted on the deceased Jairam Jagdees in or about 9th day of De- 
cember 1800, which was the cause of his death and originated in his (the prisoner’s) 
orders although acquitted of having ever harboured an intention of depriving him 
of his life? ® The answer given was simple and direct. 


Viewing all the circumstances relative to the case of Tarwady Krishnajee Arjunjee 
Nathjee, the following appear suitable to his case. Serveh Praischittik, Shiddhi 
with Praischittik or the punishment for killing a shoodreh must be added to 
them. Serveh Praischittik is a description of punishment and which is variously 
prescribed. Tarwady’s case requires in the opinion of the said Shastree Mayral 
Bhatt Baba and Anand Ram the performance of Dwadahshadabah or twelve abdhas, 
each abdah being of thirty prajaptas the twelve making three hundred and sixty 
prajaptas or penances. He must perform ten lacks of juphs (taking the name of 
god for a stipulated number of times) for 100 prajaptahs, the counting the mala 
or rosary of one hundred and eight beads——he must feast Twelve Hundred Brah- 
mins for one hundred prajaptahs more. He must pay to Brahmins the price of 
one hundred and sixty cows which is ordered as follows-——Forty mashas of gold 
per cow if the offender can pay so much—-If unable he must discharge one half 
or twenty mashas or if unable to pay twenty, be must pay ten mashas. Again if 
he is unable to pay these prescribed rates of gold, he must pay forty or twenty 
or ten mashas of silver.” 


The Court endorsed this prescnption and Tarwady was honourably acquitted 
of the charge of murder but enjoined to conform to the traditional prescriptions of 
dharma that redeemed his status within the city. The banker had successfully used 
his leverage with the traditional social order to elicit a punishment that in no way 
altered his status or his sense of self-esteem, and at the same time deployed his 
personal connections with the Company to build his case up with conviction. The 
Company on its part was caught on the wrong foot and had no option but to sit on 
the fence—-on the one hand, the logic of their dispensation required intervention, 
it obliged them to take up the issue of a murder and apply notions of justice on the 


B Surat Factory Diary No 51, Part I, 1800, pp.140-41 for the Court Order dated 2~3 January 
1801. 
“ Ibid, p 143 The Shastn’s letter to Ramsay. 
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offender, while the imperatives of real politics necessitated a deference to customs 
and sanctions. As it happened, the system of legal and moral penalties instituted in 
Hindu law as embodied in the Dharmasastras made Tarwadi’s case an open and 
shut one and carried with it several potential openings for manoeuvre. The Dharma- 
sastras not only had clear provisions for expiation of sins and penalties, but also 
clearly marked admissible punishments that could be inflicted on sons, pupils 
and wives. In the context of the banker’s case, Jairam his servant was his son, a point 
that the banker and his entire entourage stressed time and again. In its classification 
of sins, the Dhkarmasastras stated clearly that if a Brahmin administers moderate 
corporal punishment to his son, pupil or wife for some fault, and the son, pupil or 
wife suddenly dies, he incurs no sin. Successive commentaries on the Shastras re- 
inforced the point that the punishment could be administered with a rope or bamboo 
slip on the back (but never on the head or the chest) and only if this condition was 
violated could the act be construed as a crime and the punisher be at par with the 
thief or offender as the case may be.” 

Thus from the perspective of the Dkarmasastras, the banker was at no risk of 
sin, much less of guilt. As it happened, the enforcement of the penalty or prayascitta 
seemed to strike a halfway house, a compromise of sorts. Judging the accident to 
have been an unintentional sin, the Court endorsed the sanction prescribed by the 
caste elders, which obliged the banker to perform an expiation of his sins. The 
adaptation of Dharnnasastra norms to local contingencies had been a long and 
complicated process, and in reordering these norms as Hindu law, the early colonial 
state was in fact responsible for creating what H. Kotani calls a legal fiction.® Acts 
of penitence were translated into monetary payments, which enabled ‘sinners’ to 
return to the fold, their readmission to the jati.” The provision was eminently suit- 
able for Tarwadi, who was projected as the unintentional sinner. As he was the city’s 
premier banker whose connections and support made him a critical ally of the 
Company, there was never any question of bringing him to book and punishing 
him under English law, defining him as a criminal and allowing an impersonal 
rule of law to prevail. The Company had barely consolidated its presence and 
even if it had made a definitive beginning, it was too critically dependent on indi- 
genous credit to alter the configurations of local society and transform the con- 
ventional estimation of relationships that were primanly, 1f not exclusively, expressed 
through the idiom of caste status. At the same time, the authorities could hardly 
ignore the ramifications of the incident and dismiss the case as outside the purview 
of its interest or jurisdiction. Herein lay the dilemma of transition. The rationale 
for the Company’s expansion in western India had been constituted around the 
principles of fair trade and safeguarding the interests of the fair trader, and with it 
the ancillary conditions of justice and an impersonal law that the Company courts 


SPV. Kane, History of the Daarmasastras. Government Oriental Series, Class B, No 6. Vol. IV, 
Poona, Second edition, 1973, p. 19. 

* H. Kotani (ed ), Caste System, Untouchabiliry and the Depressed, Delhi 1997, pp. 79-83. 

“ PV. Kane, History of the Dharmasastras, Vol. IV, pp. 61, 71, 80, 145 
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claimed to uphold and enforce. In accordance with these principles, the Company 
authorities had protected their chent merchants from the excesses of Mughal fiscal 
demands in Surat in the 1740s and 1750s, and had in the process projected them- 
selves as the custodians of legitimate authority. However, this projection rested on 
precarious and fragile sources of power and influence, with the result that the new 
dispensation had to accommodate the dynamics of what Douglas Haynes calls 
the ‘inner politics of the city’. This was constituted around traditional normative 
principles and colonial law, according to Haynes, did not tamper with them.* 
Indeed, in his words, ‘Colonial law and administrative policy contributed to this 
continuity by freezing certain indigenous principles as the critica] standards of 
each collectivity, sometimes at the expense of others.’ This proposition certainly 
appears valid for the period under study, when the Company authorities had no 
option but to treat the case on very special terms. The issues involved were not just 
a reluctance to interfere in an unknown domain, but were related to a complex 
web of interconnectedness between local mercantile networks and the Company 
officials, the professional status of the banker in question whose credit was as 
important to the Company as it was to the former’s business interests, and to the 
uneasy engagement with notions of law and Justice. For the banker, the reality of 
transition had not yet altered the ethical order in which the self and its relationships 
were constituted. In fact, the alliance with the Company was only seen as an add- 
itional prop to the consolidation of individual reputation and social control, a per- 
ception that was shaped especially by the historical context of western India where 
Bania support was so crucial for imperial expansion. His own testimonial and 
defence brought this out graphically, for they played on the twin certitudes of caste 
and Company patronage. At no stage did the banker dismiss the significance of 
the Company connection; however, this did not substantively affect the manner 
in which he refashioned his sense of self or his evaluation and regulation of social 
relationships. Thus his initial defence emphasised both his dependence on the 
Company to safeguard his honour and reputation as well as his caste habits: he was 
a Brahmin who could not even contemplate taking the life of an insect, much less 
than that of a human being. He was completely distraught at the loss of his favourite 
servant whom he had treated as a son, whom he had taught to read and write, in 
whom he had reposed complete faith, and whom he had punished as a father 
would an erring son. His death had left him totally inconsolable and that he was 
‘not in possession of his senses’ and could only appeal to the Company for protection. 
The evidence that was gathered only served to strengthen his case for it set out to 
establish the manner in which Jairam, the deceased, had been treated, and the fact 
that the banker was not present when the actual torture had been carried out. The 
sanction for torture was not questioned. It would appear that the banker had even 
enjoyed the Company’s acquiescence and that the Company was only too relieved 
to hand the matter over to the caste body for a decision. This was not a case of a 
. Clash of values that Bernard Cohn talked of in his study on the impact of British 


* Haynes, Rhetoric and Ritual in Colonial India, pp. 89-94. 
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law on Indian society.” It was a case of complicity and collaboration in sustaining 
the older order. Again, it may be useful to keep in mind that the case had been thrust 
upon the Company not by the banker or by the Company’s own imperatives of 
governance and law, but by relatives of the deceased for whom the new legal ap- 
paratus may have held out prospects of redress and retaliation. But even here the 
engagement was limited for the banker was able to mobilise networks of social 
power and influence to diffuse the situation. It would also appear from a later re- 
ference that in 1802, the banker was involved in a similar ‘accident’ when a sepoy 
called Laxman had been found guilty of dishonesty, had been punished, and had 
died during the course of the punishment. This time around, the Company officers 
had slapped a fine of Rs 8,000 on him and had even tried to place him in some 
form of house arrest. The Peshwa in Poona took up the banker’s cause and asked 
the Company officers not to molest the latter or seize bis person, but to allow him 
the freedom of mobility to undertake a pilgrimage that he was intent on perform- 
ing. What transpired thereafter is not clear, but it is evident that these instances 
of deviance did not stand in the way of the financial collaboration between the 
Company and the house of Tarwadi Arjunyi. In fact, the case of the banker set 
something of a precedent for other subjects to appeal to the Company for greater 
laxity. On 22 February 1802, the principal members of the Parsi community peti- 
tioned the Company regarding the sentence meted out to two women accused of 
murder and urged them to take a more sympathetic stand. 


That your petitioners highly concerned to find that two women of our caste 
who were accused for murder whose sentence by the English law was publicly 
forwarded by the Court of Sessions to the death but such an unhappy event had 
never happened in this great city ever since it instituted—no female was publicly 
put to death by government Tarwady sometime committed a like cnme for murder 
but whose crime was pardoned by levy of a fine upon him. Your Honours may 
kindly allow commutation of the death sentence to life imprisonment or levy 
of a fine to raise which we are prepared to organize a fund.°! 


Clearly the Parsi residents of the city perceived the case of Tarwadi to be one of 
murder, but one that mented the benefit of an alternative form of punishment, and 
one which the Company authorities had chosen to view differently in the context of 
‘the inner politics of the city’. The willingness with which the English Company 
endorsed the Parsi request marks out the multifarious elements in their dialogue 
with the city’s merchant groups, whose corporate identity was constituted around 
the notions of traditional sanction and custom, and whose violation even in the 
name of law and justice could not be accepted without protest. 


> Bernard S. Cohn, An Anthropologist among the Historians and other Essays, Delhi, 1987, 
pp 568-73. 

“SFD No. 4lof 1802, Part I, pp 20-22. 

‘l Ibid, p. 44, pp 63ff, 78, for petition of the principal Parsus of Surat. 
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Early colonialism fully accommodated the older notions of caste, status and 
honour, each of which continued to constitute the hallmarks of individual and col- 
lective identity. In Surat the Company was in no position to control the affairs of 
either individuals or jatis unlike in the case of the Maratha state at Poona, where 
the Kotwal’s law was the law of the state and had jurisdiction over individuals as 
well as jatis. Consequently, the state could hardly claim for itself the monopoly 
of taking life and had to share it with other traditional codes of authority, religious, 
patriarchal or patronal as the case may be.” However, by drawing upon these very 
sources of traditional authority, the Company was able to enlist the loyalty of the 
subject population. The Company’s endorsement of caste markers and of the trad- 
itional moral and legal order helped secure Bania support in a substantial way right 
through the period of British expansion. It was no coincidence that Tarwadi’s bus- 
iness was at its peak during the years 1800-5, and his social status unquestioned. 
For later generations, the banker and his stature became an important memory, 
which could be invoked to mark out their space within the colonial framework. 
What was stressed emphatically in this invocation was the wealth of the banker, 
his collaboration with the Company, and his religious profile to indicate all too 
clearly the continuity of identity signatures. In 1881, Javerilal Yagnik wrote to the 
editor of the Bombay Gazette, reminding the authorities of the formidable support 
the Brahmin banker had extended to the Company in times of need, the enormous 
personal fortune that he had commanded, and the temple he had built at a cost of 
Rs 3 lakh as part of his social commitments. Tarwadi, the letter mentioned, was 
known as the Hon. Company’s shroff, and he had financed the Company on a scale 
of magnitude which surprised even agents of the Company. ‘His house was situated 
in Balaji’s Chakla in Surat and the story goes that carts loaded with Rupee bags 
extended in long continuous rows from Balaji Chakla to the Nausari Gate. He built 
the temple of Shri Balaji at a cost of Rs 3 lakh and endowed it with the revenues 
of the village of Shewri which had been granted to him in perpetuity by the 
Gaekwad.’® The letter ended on a dismal note when it said, ‘It is sad to reflect that 
the descendants of one who was at one time the Rothschild of India are starving at 
the present day in Surat’. The mélange of caste and religion, British patronage 
and collaboration thus worked through the early century of colonial rule to make 
the Bania the traditional loyalist and the most effective upholder of British politics 
and Indian dispensation. 


© Wagle, ‘The Government, the Jau and the Indrvidual: Rights, Discipline and Control in the 
Pune Kotwal Papers, 1766~94’, 

® Quoted in James Douglas, Bombay and Western India: A Series of Stray Papers, in two volumes, 
1893. Reprint. 1985, VoL I, pp. 469-72 


‘Regularly brought up medical men’: 
Nineteenth-century Grant Medical College 
graduates, medical rationalism and leprosy" 


Shubhada Pandya 


independent Researcher 


This article deals with a hitherto overlooked aspect of Western medical education in 
nineteenth-century colonial India, namely the initiation of the early generations of Indian 
medical students into the principles and practice of ‘rational’ enquiry. The manner in which 
recipients of the instruction subsequently demonstrated their entry into the ‘rational’ world 
in the field of therapeutics and their responses to the germ theory of disease is explored 
with respect to four graduates of the Grant Medical College, Bombay. The approach they 
adopted when confronted with reo major issues—treatment and causatlon—thrown up by 
leprosy provides the vehicle for the study. It ts concluded that Western medicine-trained 
Indian physicians were not passive receptacles of the received ‘rational’ wisdom They 
interpreted, utilised and exploited ıt in highly individualistic and revealing ways. 


The Necessity of Natives Studying European Medicine: Our object... is 
to suggest to some of our own countrymen to study medicine according 
to the European system and by that means, while they secure a livelihood 
for themselves, contribute to the savings of the lives of numbers who for 
want of regularly brought up medical men are obliged to entrust 

Their lives to inexperienced practitioners. 

Bal Gangadhar Shastri Jambhekar' 


* The use of ‘leper’ in this arncle is solely in its histoncal context; there us no intention to dis- 


parage persons with leprosy. 

! Bal Gangadhar Shastri Jambhekar, editor of Bombay Darpan, 9 January 1835, quoted in G.G 
Jambhekar (ed ), Bal Gangadhar Shastn Jumbhekar (1812—46) Hyanche Jeevan Vnitta va Lekka 
Sangraha, Vol. 2, Poona, 1950, p. 119 (English-Marathi). 
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You cannot feel that our duties and responsibilities towards you 

have been accomplished by merely teaching you facts of chemistry, 
anatomy, physiology, pathology, materia medica; we have to the best 

of our ability, to discipline your mind to attentive observation, reflection, 
recollection, reasoning; ... we know that, after you have left these halls, 
and become engaged in the busy scenes of active life, each act of 

your professional career to be useful must involve attentive 

observation, recollection and reasoning. 

Charles Morehead? 


Introduction 


Indo-European medical encounters of the British colonia] period have usually 
been viewed from three overlapping perspectives: (a) contestations and changing 
power equations between indigenous and Western systems;’ (b) Western medicine 
as a ‘tool’ of imperialism;* and (c) politics, priorities and practice in colonial medical 
and public health policies.’ It has also been suggested that British promotion of 
Western medicine in nineteenth-century India stemmed from the realisation that 
deadly endemic and epidemic Indian diseases did not respect the physical barriers 
erected between native and European quarters in colonial towns and cities." But fears 
and the instinct for self-preservation do not adequately account for the British colo- 
nial state’s determination to implant the European system of medicine in India. 
Notions about European superiority and the need to legitimise the self-image of 


? Principal Charles Morehead at the inauguration of the Grant College Medical Society, 1851-52, 
quoted in Herman Haines (ed.), Memonal of the Life and Work of Charles Morehead, MD, FRCP, 
CIE, First Principal of the Grant Medical College Bombay, London, undated, p. 31. This Grant 
College Society was established to provide a forum for medico-scientific discussions amongst gradu 
ates of the College. 

1 See for example Deepak Kumar, ‘Unequal Contenders, Uneven Ground: Medical Encounters 
in British India, 1820-1940’, in Andrew Cunningham and Bridie Andrews (eds), Western Medicine 
as Contested Knowledge, Manchester, 1997, pp 172-90; Mridula Ramanna, ‘Indian Attitudes 
towards Western Medicine: Bombay, A Case Study’, The Indian Historical Remew, Vol 27, 2000, 
pp. 44-55, MN. Pearson, ‘The Thin End of the Wedge: Medical Relativines as a Paradigm of 
Early Modern Indian—European Relations’, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 29, 1995, pp. 141-70. 

* See for example Sheldon Watts, Epidemics and History: Disease, Power and Imperialism, 
New Haven, 1997; Poonam Bala, Imperialism and Medicine in Bengal: A Socio-Historical 
Perspective, New Delhi, 1991, Buswamoy Pat: and Mark Harrison, (eds), Health, Medicine and Empire, 
New Delhi, 2001. 

* See for example Radhika Ramasubban, ‘Impenal Health in British India, 1857-1900", in Roy 
Macleod and Milton Lewis (eds), Disease, Medicine and Empire: Perspectives on Western Medicine 
and the Experience of European Expansion, London, 1988, pp. 38-60: David Arnold, ‘Medical 
Prionties and Practice in Nineteenth Century Bntish India’, South Asia Research, Vol 5, 1985, 
pp. 167-83; Mark Harrison, Public Health in British India Anglo-Indian Preventive Medicine, 
1859-1914, New Delhi, 1994. 

* Mridula Ramanna, Western Medicine and Public Health tn Colonial Bombay, Delhi, 2002, 
pp. 14-47; Mnduta Ramanna, ‘Indian Practitioners of Western Medicine. Grant Medical College 
1845—1885', Radical Journal of Health, Vol. 1 (new series), 1995, pp 116-35. 
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a benevolent ruling power also counted.” Convinced that its basis in science and 
rationalism ensured its superiority over indigenous praxis, colonial officials felt 
duty bound to promote and propagate the Western system in this country. The dichoto- 
mising terms in the colonial discoutse on the two traditions were ‘rational’/‘science’ 
and ‘irrational’ /‘mere empirical’ respectively." This was best displayed in the rhetoric 
accompanying the establishment of British-style medical colleges in the presi- 
dencies between 1835 and 1845. The avowed intention of Charles Morehead 
(1807-82), prime mover in the foundation of the Grant Medical College in Bombay 
in 1845 and its first Principal, was to replace ‘the demoralising effects of the irrational, 
superstitious, and, too often, criminal empiricism’ of indigenous practitioners such 
as hakeems and vaids with the ‘permanent benefits’ of [Western] medical science.’ 
Despite the arrogance underlying declarations, it was not the case that the alien 
system of medical training and practice was arbitrarily imposed on an unwilling 
and unreceptive Indian society by the colonial power. The setting up of the Grant 
Medical College, for example, was preceded by a ‘market survey’, conducted under 
the auspices of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay (established in 1835) 
of which Morehead was the secretary. Information was sought from European 
medical officials and influential Indians on several points such as the training currently 
imparted to indigenous practitioners, the general public’s opinions and assessment 
of the professional competence of indigenous practitioners, and the health-secking 
practices of Indians.'° Lastly, an important question was posed: would Indians 
‘from the conviction of the abuses and deficiencies of their own system’, be favour- 
ably disposed to being attended by Indian physicians trained under a superior system? 
Bal Shastri Jambhekar’s views cited above indicated that Indians were not averse 
to the prospect if such care was within their means. 

The establishment of English-medium medical colleges in the three presidencies 
in the first half of the nineteenth century had catalytic effects on the subsequent medical 
and socio-political landscape of India.'' The careers of some of the products of Western 
medical education in nineteenth-century Bombay have been investigated by Mridula 
Ramanna. Her studies show that such training largely contributed to the profes- 
sional success, high economic status and social influence achieved by many of its 


David Amold, Colonizing the Body: State Medicine and Epidemic Disease in Nineteenth Century 
India, Califorma, 1993, pp 11-60. 
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beneficiaries. By the last decades of the century, Western medical education also 
produced an unforeseen consequence—a self-confident Indian professional class 
(usually in private practice), which expected the opening up of the upper echelons 
of the medical/health establishment to qualified Indians, thereby contesting the 
British-dominated Indian Medical Service's (IMS) claims to precedence.'? The de- 
mand was for an evening out of the ground between fully equal contenders (to apply 
Deepak Kumar’s metaphor from a different context).!° 

Its social/political consequences apart, there remains to be explored an over- 
looked facet of colonial medical education in this country, namely its processes and 
methods with regard to instruction in medical ‘rationalism’ that touted hallmark 
of Western knowledge. What and how were the tenets and principles imparted by 
British mentors, and in what manner did the early graduates pive witness in their 
subsequent professional lives to the lessons learnt? The issue is explored in the present 
article by focusing on four early graduates of the Grant Medical College, Bhau Daji, 
Sakharam Arjun, Anna Moreshwar Kunte and Bhalchandra Bhatwadekar, in the 
light of the approach adopted by each to the problem posed by one disease, leprosy. 

The historiography of medicine in colonial India pertaining to individual dis- 
eases is skewed towards the acute infectious maladies (and venereal disease). The 
potential of the major chronic infectious diseases afflicting Indians, leprosy and 
tuberculosis for example, as vehicles for medico-socio-political investigation has 
been insufficiently exploited.’ In the nineteenth century leprosy threw up conun- 
drums and debates every bit as vigorous as those in the case of cholera. Jonathan 
Hutchinson, a doyen of the Victorian medical profession, labelled leprosy as ‘a sort 
of aristocrat amongst diseases’, thereby investing this socially ‘loathsome’ disease 
with medical mystique and scientific respectability.'° The considerable literature 
on the disease produced by his contemporaries, including some working in India, 
attests to the fascination it held for them. On the modest stage of Bombay too ‘the 
leprosy question’ drew in Western-trained Indian physicians as both active partici- 
pants and keen observers. Lastly, leprosy was not a stranger to traditional Indian 
medicine and its practitioners. 
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Leprosy is a disease well known and long endemic in India. It is a chronic infection 
that attacks the nerves and skin; its agent is the leprosy bacillus. The disease be- 
numbs and paralyses the face, hands and feet, resulting in the well-known deform- 
ities and ulcers. In many societies, Indian included, lepers with unsightly sores 
and ulcers have been feared, shunned, as well as pitied. Leprosy was also common 
in mediaeval Europe, thereafter declining and becoming extinct in large parts of 
the Continent, including Britain.'* One of the exceptions was Scandinavia, notably 
Norway, which remained a hotbed of the disease till almost the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The presence of leprosy in Norway was to have consequences far 
beyond the borders of that small country. 

As David Arnold points out, despite their sense of superiority, late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth-century British physicians in India approvingly noted con- 
ceptual parallels between their own and the Hindu medical tradition; both systems 
were based on the doctrine that disease was an imbalance of bodily humours (dosa), 
and both attached importance to dietetics.” Horace Hayman Wilson (1786-1860), 
Orientalist and physician, in an elaborate critique of ancient Hindu knowledge 
about cause(s) and treatment(s) of leprosy, published in the maiden issue of the 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta in 1825, pronounced 
Indian dietary theories of leprosy causation ‘less wild and unmethodical’ than they 
appeared, since they harmonised with what ‘the most intelligent of our [Western] 
writers have given admission of’, namely that there was a ‘connexion between 
the stomach and the skin’."* 

While the conceptual parallels between the two systems on the cause(s) and 
nature of leprosy were noteworthy, there was one field in which the classical Hindu 
tradition, Ayurveda, with its far longer experience with the disease, outstripped 


'€ Charlies Creighton, A History of Epidemics In Britain from ap 664 to the Extinction of the 
Plague, Cambnidge, Vol. 1, 1891, p. 112; George Newman, ‘On the History of the Decline and 
Final Extinction of Leprosy as an Endemic Disease in the Briush Islands’, Prize Essays on Leprosy, 
London, 1895, p. 66. 

Arnold, Colonizing the Body, pp. 22-28 The three dosas whose unbalance was considered to 
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Medicine and Alled Sciences, Vol. 35, 1980, pp. 314-33. 
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Western medicine—the nchness of its therapeutic armamentarium.’® The plethora 
of elaborate prescriptions for leprosy found in Ayurveda may be interpreted as 
evidence that indigenous praxis was not ‘wild’ but firmly based on observation 
and carefully calibrated according to the severity of the humoural disturbance in 
a patient”? On the other hand, the sceptic might reasonably interpret the very rich- 
ness of the therapeutic repertoire as implicit acknowledgement that the disease 
was in reality incurable. Surprisingly, an Ayurvedic plant remedy (which was to 
gain pride of place as a leprosy treatment in twentieth-century colonial India) was 
overlooked by Wilson and other British observers in their commentaries on Indian 
knowledge. The remedy, long used for skin ulcers and sores, was probably obtained 
from Hydnocarpus wightiana, a tree growing along the west coast of India, referred 
to as tuvaraka (Sanskrit), kowti (Marathi) and marotti (Malayalam). The mode of 
preparation and administration of the active principle obtained from the oil 
extracted from the seeds was described in Susruta Samhita: 


For a pious leper who wishes to live and [in] whom [other] methods of treatment 
have not been effective, the wise physician should treat him in the following 
manner: Ripe fruits should be collected, in the rainy season of the Tuvara... 
tree which grows on the southern sea-coast . . . and whose branches are agitated 
by the wind, raised by the ocean waves; the kernel of the fruits is to be taken out, 
dried and made into fragments. And then they should be pressed in a mill like 
the sesame oil press, or the oil extracted in a basin as with the saffron flower. 
This should be put on a fire (in a kettle) and when all the water has been evapor- 
ated from the oil, it ought to be taken out and placed (in a flask) in dned cow- 
dung for a fortnight. When the patient has been fattened by the treatment of 
oils, sweated by diaphoretics, cleansed (internally) by purgatives and emetics, 
then on a lunar auspicious evening, he should drink the oil, consecrated with the 
hymn that the essence of the kernel is the antidote of all poisons etc. The Tuvara 
causes the repeated evacuations of the toxin (of the leprous lesion) through the 
upper and lower channels.’! 


P Indian and Bntish approaches to leprosy treatment in carly nineteenth-century Madras are 
investigated ın Buckingham, Leprosy in Colomal South India, pp. 76-106. 

P Upon the first signs of the disease, attention was chiefly directed to the diet, and forbidden 
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type, ‘the morbid humours’ were to be cleared and purified by graded doses of emetics, purgatives 
and by bleeding The juice of the brahmi plant (Mandukaparni, Centella Asiatica), compounded 
with infusions of other organic materials, was considered to be of special efficacy at this stage of 
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the reach of medicine’ Thomas A. Wise, Review of the History of Medicine, Vol. 2, London, 1867, 
pp 124-32. 
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That leprosy posed a formidable challenge to treatment was also noted by obser- 
vers in Europe, the impression reinforced as increasing medical attention came to 
be directed at the disease from the early nineteenth century. In all leprosy-endemic 
countries, the quest for the Holy Grail of a ‘true’ cure for leprosy drew many aspir- 
ants. However, treatment-cure was not the only problem leprosy posed. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century in Europe—a continent on the threshold of a 
scientific revolution fuelled by technological advances in microscopy, experi- 
mental medicine and bacteriology—an absorbing challenge was to determine the 
‘rational’ cause of leprosy. The debates on etiology in which some of the most pro- 
minent scientific minds of the period participated, broadly ranged around whether 
leprosy was due to substandard living conditions (insanitation), communicated 
by contagion (the ‘leper touch’), hereditary (transmitted from parent to child either 
as disease per se, or a predisposition to it), or due to the chance coming together 
of two or more such factors in a sufferer.” If leprosy was contagious, that is, 
transmitted by contact with a sufferer, what was the entity communicated by the 
contact? Might the soil or water of a leprosy-endemic region engender the disease? 
Was fish-cating the cause of leprosy? Arguments between sanitanans, hereditanians, 
contagionists and assorted multi-factorialists raged keenly in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century in Europe and reverberated in India. 

The experimental validation by Louis Pasteur (1822-95) and others in the 1860s 
of the decades-old hypothesis that living entities (germs) were agents of disease 
(the ‘germ theory of disease’) brought about a paradigm shift in theorisation about 
contagious/infectious diseases. These workers showed that germs were varieties 
of microscopic life forms (bacilli), each specific for a particular disease. After these 
successes, the most renowned triumph of germ theory was the demonstration of 
the bacillus of tuberculosis, accompanied by elegant experimental proof of its 
pathogenicity by the German bacteriologist Robert Koch (1843-1910) in the year 
1882. Ironically, a putative bacillus of leprosy had already been reported in the 
tissues of lepers in Norway as early as 1873, but while it strengthened the arguments 
of contagionists, neither its discoverer Gerhard Armauer Hansen (1841—1912) nor 
other competent bacteriologists were able to provide experimental proof (in 
laboratory animals) that the micro-organism in question caused leprosy.” Hansen’s 
was a discovery before its time: the failure of animal experiments was an important 
reason for its tardy impact on the causation debates. By the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, however, bacteriologists, failed animal experiments notwithstand- 
ing, increasingly concluded that circumstantial, if not hard, eyidence validated the 
years-old Norwegian discovery. 


is Hydnocarpus wighttana and not Gynocardia odorata oc Taraktogenos kurzil , Leprosy in India, 
Vol. 13, 1941, pp. 51-53. The seeds of Taraktogenos kurzii (chaulmoorga), a tree indigenous to 
northeast India also provided an oil traditionally used against ulcerous skin diseases and leprosy. 
Willam Roxburgh, Flora Indica or Description of Indian Plants. reprinted literatum from Carey's 
edition of 1832, Calcutta, 1874, p. 740 
7 A hereditary disease was defined as one which appeared in more than one generation of a family. 
** The leprosy bacillus has not been cultivated in the test tube to this day. 
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Zachary Gussow, historian of leprosy in the United States, points out that ‘the 
mere presence of a disease even if common and mysterious, does not automatically 
confer on it a sense of social importance’.* The sense of social importance was 
abruptly conferred on leprosy in 1889 when a Belgian priest, Father Damien 
(1841-89), died of the disease which he had contracted after several years’ asso- 
ciation with lepers on the Hawaiian island of Molokai. In India, the ready oppor- 
tunity for sensationalising Damien's leprosy and death was seized on by ardent 
contagionists, lay as well as medical, to demand the compulsory segregation of 
lepers. In England it was alleged that the rampant leprosy in India posed an ‘im- 
perial danger’ to the mother country through returning infected expatriates.” Chris- 
tian charity demanded, it was said, that India’s lepers be confined in asylums and 
cared for. In Bombay, the premier English language newspaper The Times of India 
untiringly projected the Damien episode as a salutary reminder that leprosy was 
infectious and did not discriminate between its victims on the basis of race and 
social class, the implication being that the white man too was at risk. The paper casti- 
gated the central government for its lack of earnestness in legislating on the leprosy 
problem. Public safety required that the numerous leper beggars at large in the 
streets be confined, and kept away from contact with the citizenry. The alarm was 
echoed by several ‘native’ newspapers: lepra-phobia and panic reigned in the city. 
Under relentless pressure from alarmists in the metropolises, the Government of 
India came out with the draft of a ‘Bill to make Provision for the Isolation of 
Lepers and the Amelioration of their Condition’.™ It envisaged the forcible arrest 
and isolation of urban leper beggars and pauper lepers. The well-to-do leper was 
not to be interfered with. The populist sensationalising of the Damien story had 
no need for Hansen’s discovery. Contagionism was the order of the day among 
polemicists, and increasingly so among dispassionate scientists. 


Initiation of Indians into Medical ‘Rationalism’”’ 
Therapeutics 


The interest of colonial officials in leprosy from the last decade of the eighteenth 
century was chiefly in the hope of learning about traditional remedies. By that time, 
as M.N. Pearson has noted, interest.was already tempered by condescension.” In 
1790, in keeping with its Orientalist commitment, the editor of Asiatick Researches 
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accepted a communication from one At’har Ali Khan of Delhi relating to an indi- 
genous ‘cure for the Elephantiasis.” The author, said to be a man ‘assiduous in 
medical inquiries’ and son of the physician to Nadirshah, gave details of ‘a pre- 
scription, the ingredients of which are easily found, but not easily equalled as a 
powerful remedy against ... the Judham’ [the Arabic name for leprosy]. It was an 
old secret of Hindu physicians and consisted of arsenic mixed with black pepper, 
and made into pills. Its efficacy had been proved by ‘long experience’. The editor 
of the Researches, William Jones, commented that while he had been assured by 
many of his countrymen that one could not be contemptuous of native medicines 
especially when it came to skin diseases, he nevertheless wanted the ancient Hindu 
medicine to be evaluated by European surgeons ‘whose minute accuracy and steady 
attention must always give them a claim to superiority over the most learned natives’. 

H.H. Wilson’s condescension took the form of disparagement of Indian thera- 
peutic practice. Referring to the numerous prescriptions against leprosy in Ayurveda, 
- Wilson alleged that the great and besetting sin of Hindu therapeutics was poly- 
pharmacy, utilising ‘a prodigious number of the most preposterous and ridiculous 
compounds’.*’ Treatment using heterogenous substances was also criticised by 
Robert Wight (1796-1872), physician-botanist of the Madras Medical Service, 
in a paper on mudar (Calotropis gigantea), another reputed indigenous leprosy 
remedy. He considered the practice as evidence of the ‘very imperfect knowledge’ 
of Indian physicians about the exact medicinal properties of a reputed remedy.™ 
Thomas Wise (1801-89) of the Bengal Medical Service thought that Hindu phys- 
icians had fallen into the ‘error’ of employing multiple ingredients without suffi- 
ciently evaluating the effects of each.” An anonymous commentator on Ayurveda 
noted in the Calcutta Review that although Indian physicians knew about simples 
(single drugs), ‘they do not appear to have placed so much faith in them as in the 
heterogeneous and in the majority of instances inert and nauseating mixtures and 
potions.” Indian therapeutics was also attacked for being based solely on un- 
planned day-to-day experience and hearsay, which led to it being marked by ‘chaos’ 
(Wilson’s term), and open to quackery. Such was the rhetorical barrage which 
presaged the sidelining of indigenous medicine and the introduction of Western 
medical training for Indians. 


* At’bar Alı Khan, ‘On the Cure of the Elephantiasis’, Asiatick Researches or Transactions of 
the Society Instututed in Bengal for Inquiring into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences 
and Literature of Asia, Vol. 2, 1799, pp. 149-53 
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In Bombay, the ‘rational’ approach to medical inquiry advocated by Morehead 
was that of induction—in effect the method of experiment.” In the field of thera- 
peutics, it meant evaluating the effects of a single substance administered to a subset 
of patients under defined conditions for an adequate period of time, before general- 
ising about its efficacy or otherwise. Supremely confident of the result, Morehead 
also urged that the ‘facts’ of Indian medicine be subjected to the inductive method 
as Well, while cautioning that ‘we must be certain that the facts are really facts, that 
they rest upon the testimony of competent, careful, and truthful observers’.* 

At the Calcutta Medical College students were given practical lessons in Western 
rationalism during their study of materia medica. The binomial Linnaean or ‘natural’ 
system of botanical classification, in which plants, including those of medicinal 
value, were identified by their specific characteristics, was made the norm as a pre- 
lude to the formalisation of a new ‘Indian’ therapeutics and the compilation of a 
Bengal pharmacopoeia.” The moving spirit in the enterprise was William 
O’ Shaughnessy (1809-89), the College’s first Professor of chemistry and materia 
medica. The procedures to be adopted before a ‘successful’ plant remedy could be 
deemed eligible for inclusion in the pharmacopoeia were: ‘careful scrutiny of the 
claims to medical repute of native vegetable remedies, botanical identification of 
each plant, its accurate chemical analysis, preparation of its pharmaceutical extracts 
in sufficient quantities for clinical researches and lastly, the researches themselves 
in Hospital practice’.* The O’Shaughnessy standard showed even the most re- 
nowned of the earlier British writers on Indian drugs to be wanting. Whitelaw 
Ainslie’s (1766-1837) Materia Indica published in 1826 contained only a ‘cata- 
logue’ of several hundred plants claimed by Indian physicians to be medically use- 
ful. Many of the plants had been identified and scientifically named, but hardly 
any remedies had been subjected to chemical analysis and fewer still had been 
clinically investigated.” Clinical investigation of scientifically classified (that is, 
completely identified) remedies was thus the touchstone of rational therapeutics. 


Germ Theory of Disease 


Henry Vandyke Carter (1831-97) of the Bombay Medical Service was the most 
energetic and influential teacher of the principles and practice of the emerging 
science of bacteriology, not only for the students but for the less informed Grant 
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Medical College staff members as well. He was already an accomplished anatomist 
when he arrived in India in 1858. His 30-year career in Bombay Presidency included 
tenures as Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at the College, Chief Physician 
at the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy (JJ) and Goculdas Tejpal Hospitals, Civil Surgeon at 
Satara, and, prior to retirement n1888, Principal of the College. His interest in 
leprosy was sparked in the early 1860s and continued through his career in India. 
His leprosy studies were wide-ranging, comprising morbid anatomy, pathology, 
epidemiology, bacteriology and public policy. Like many contemporary European 
leprosy researchers, Carter speculated about leprosy causation, initially favouring 
the insanitation and hereditary theories. He finally became convinced of the validity 
of the contagion hypothesis as a result of a study visit to Norway in 1873. Hansen’s 
demonstration of his recently discovered bacillus opened Carter’s eyes to the power 
of germ theory. Disease communication by bacilli provided persuasive answers 
to several hitherto puzzling questions such as how a healthy person entering a 
leprosy-endemic region might contract the disease, and why leprosy sometimes 
appeared in several members of a-family. A disease caused by a germ could mas- 
querade as a ‘hereditary’ and familial one.” 

Carter returned from Norway a confirmed contagionist and spent the last decade 
tirelessly lobbying for leper isolation in the interest of public health. Ridding the 
country of leprosy through the compulsory segregation of lepers was one of Bnitain’s 
imperial obligations to India. It was of ‘real and even urgent importance, ... an 
essential item of the schemes of benevolence... due to the country from her en- 
lightened rulers’, which could not be disregarded without prejudice to British 
rule.*' His succinctly stated credo that ‘the direct communicability of leprosy is 
... a good working hypothesis’ was to become the rallying cry of alarmists and 
segregationists during the post-Damien panic of 1889.“ 

As an academician and researcher, Carter kept himself abreast of developments 
in bacteriology in Europe. At meetings of the Medical and Physical Society in the 
1880s, he commented on animal experiments and the work of Hansen, and criti- 
cised Pasteur for not being open enough about his rabies experiments. In 1883, 
Carter displayed for the first time in India the germs of leprosy and tuberculosis 
using the latest techniques in bacterial staining.” He also showed the cholera 
vibrio discovered by Koch in 1883. In 1885, candidates at the M.D. examination 
of Bombay University were asked to ‘[e]xplain the terms “zymosis” [fermentation] 
and “germ theory” as employed in medicine, giving examples in illustration and 
state how such theoretic views of etiology have influenced medical practice’.™ It 
was the first time that bacteriology in its relation to infectious disease featured in 


“ELV. Carter, Report on Leprosy and the Leper Asylums in Norway, London, 1874, p. 27. 
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an examination question. The paper setter and examiner was Vandyke Carter. 
Several years after his return to England, a former student recalled his legacy: 


[What I know at the present day about the microscope, and its use in medicine 
is due entirely to him. He was extremely anxious to create in his students a ai 
sire for research work into the causes of many diseases. 


Therapeutic ‘Rationalism’ in Indian Hands 


Two graduates of the Grant Medical College joined the search for a cure for lep- 
rosy in the 1860s and 1870s. Both, having been instructed in the scientific approach 
to therapeutic problems, were aware that it was imperative to legitimise their con- 
clusions in the eyes of peers and teachers. 


Bhau Daji (1824-74) 


One of nineteenth-century Bombay’s most respected citizens, Bhau Daji attained 
eminence in fields aside from medicine.“ He entered the Grant Medical College 
in 1845 among the first batch of students, and obtained the diploma ‘Graduate of 
the Grant Medical College’ in 1851. After a brief period in Government employ, be 
became a private practitioner, soon attracting a large number of patients. His 
personal qualities and professional skills and success were the subject of a laudatory 
editorial in the respected British journal, The Lancet.” His work on a cure for lep- 
rosy has been narrated by several historians in Maharashtra, mostly in hagiographic 
terms. The account in A.K. Priyolkar’s biography is well-researched and infor- 
mative, but not analytical.“ In the present article, the focus is on Bhau Daji’s 
therapeutic philosophy in the context of his medical training. 


S V.S. Trilokekar, ‘Micro-Organisms and their Relation to Disease, with Special Reference to 
Malaria: The Lord Reay Lectures’, /adian Medico-Chirurgical Review, Vol. 3, 1895, pp. 383-95. 
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he was Fellow of the Bombay University and a member of its Faculties of Arts and Medicine. He 
was also an carly campaigner on behalf of the Bombay Association founded by Jagannath Sunkersett, 
and later the East India Association of Dadabhai Naoroji. While engaged in the leprosy study, and 
in the midst of a busy medical career, be was the first Indian Sheriff of the city. He was also an 
enthusiastic and talented Indologist and was elected a Vice-President of the Bombay Branch of 
Royal Asiatic Society. His brother and professional associste Narayan Daji was a keen photographer; 
both were founder members of the Bombay Photographic Society established in 1856. See S.P. 
Sen, ed., Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 2, Calcutta, 1973. 

7 The Lancet, 20 Januray 1855. 

“ AK. Priolkar, Dr. Bhax Dajt—Vvakti, Kaal, va Kartutva, Bombay, 1971 (Marathi); Dhananjay 
Keer refers to ‘Dr. Bhau Daji’s selfless devotion to the cause of Indian medicine, Indian drugs and 
` Indian medical research ...°. Dhananjay Keer, ‘Dr Bhau Daj Memorial Volume’, Journal of the 
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After fruitless early efforts at treating leprosy sufferers with ‘native’ and European 
medicines at a local charitable dispensary, Bhau Daji in 1867 approached the Bombay 
government for access to patients in the Leper Ward of the JJ Hospital in order to 
evaluate a previously untried treatment. He declined, however, to divulge the nature 
of the treatment to the Hospital authorities, agreeing only to take the Principal 
into confidence. He was given short shrift by the physicians at the institution who 
objected to patients being treated with an unknown ‘nostrum’. Bhau Daji thereupon 
offered his treatment to any leper who approached him privately for relief. There 
proved to be no dearth of desperate sufferers in the city and mofussil willing to 
submit to the rigorous regimen that he expected them to follow. As months went 
by, the therapy appeared to be so effective that patients publicly testified to it: 
‘Should a person recover in three years from this disease I should not consider 
the time too long, especially as by thjs medicine the patient daily feels better and 
better and the diet and regimen are not severe’, wrote the grateful Vishnu Bhaskar 
Karmarkar who had contracted the severe form of the disease in 1864.” He reported 
that the medication was a plant oil which had to be taken internally and also rubbed 
on the skin several times a day. A strict, predominantly vegetarian diet was said to 
be integral to the regimen. Karmarkar cautioned that ‘any departure from the rules 
of diet [will] interfere seriously with recovery’.~ He cited the names and case 
histories of several other patients who had benefited from the therapy. 

Soon Bombay's colonial medical establishment was in full cry against Bhau Daji 
on the score that his steadfast secrecy flouted the rules of practice and the tenets 
of rationalism. His actions had placed him beyond the pale, out of the ‘arena of 
public discussion on the genuineness or otherwise, of his discovery’ .°! The estab- 
lishment scoffed again when circumstantial evidence suggested that the secret 
remedy was the traditional kowfi oil: it was ‘nothing new’. Enquiries about the 
remedy poured in from colonial authorities in several leprosy-affected countries, 
but the researcher held his peace and continued his studies. In 1871, after persistent 
demands for information from the government, he was provoked into breaking 
his silence to mount a vigorous self-defence. Skirting the issue of the name and 
nature of his medication, be took recourse to the tenets of scientific observation. 
He reminded his detractors that publishing ‘imperfect data’ with a few cases treated 
for a few months with success would add nothing to medical knowledge: 


Knowing the numerous fallacies that are liable to influence inferences drawn 
from observations imperfect in themselves, or few in number, I am collecting 


Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol. 38 (new senes), 1963, pp. 5-6; T.G. Mainkar declares that ‘with 
this discovery [of an alleged leprosy cure] Dr Bhan Daji’s name must be included in the lust of the 
great helpers of humanity who devote their lives for its betterment and for the reduction of its ills 
and miseries’. T.G Mainkar, ed., Writings and Speeches of Dr Bhau Daji, Bombay, 1971, p. 3. The 
subject has also appeared in the lay press: J.P. Naik, ‘Dr. Bhau Daji Hyani Lavalela Koshtarog 
Nivarak Aushadhicha Shodh’, Lokasatra, 20 October 1996 (Marathi). 

” Vishu Bhaskar Karmarkar, ‘Bhau Dan's Treatment of Leprosy’, Dryanodaya,! September 1868 

» Thid. 

 MSAGD, Vol. VIE, 1870, p. 341. 
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for the Profession . . . data on a large scale (comprising three or four hundred 
cases) from which to make deductions with regard to cure, conditions of 
treatment.... 


Similarly eloquent was his allusion to intangible requirements in the pursuit of 
rational enquiry: ‘[t]he... perseverance of Bhagiratha [is} required, and a Hindu 
physician and Hindu patients possess both in remarkable degree .. .’*? His untimely 
death in 1874 ended the Bhau Daji leprosy saga with the secret remedy sull un- 
disclosed; almost certainly it was kowti oil well known in folk medicine and men- 
tioned in the ancient Indian texts. 


Sakharam Arjun (1839-85) 


Sakharam Arjun entered the Grant Medical College in 1858, obtaining the 
Licentiate in Medicine (LM) in 1862. In 1863, during the absence on leave of a 
professor, he joined the college as a teacher of botany, the first Indian to do so. He 
continued in government service in various capacities till his death. In his views 
on Western and Indian medical practices, he displayed none of the dual allegiance 
that characterised Bhau Daji’s self-defence. An unabashed Anglophile, Sakharam 
Arjun looked upon contemporary Western medicine as the fulfilment of a glorious 
legacy partly inhented from ancient Ayurveda, therefore not totally alien to India; 
‘native minds’ could thus rest assured that the ‘superb superstructure’ erected on the 
foundation laid by their Aryan forefathers, was not the work of ‘strangers, but of 
children of one and the same Indo-Germanic family’.* Turning his gaze on the 
indigenous medical scene in Bombay, he found evidence of the fall from the lofty 
tradition of Charaka and Susruta. The practice of ‘true’ Ayurveda had down the 
centuries become so corrupted, he contended, that he was hard put to identify even 
one authentic practitioner in the city. There seemed to him not the least doubt that 
if indigenous practitioners could only understand the value of disease diagnosis 
and treatment based on “true pathology’ and ‘careful physical examination’, they 
would unanimously acknowledge the superiority of the new system.* 

For several years Sakharam Arjun was sub-assistant surgeon in charge of the 
lepers in the ‘Ward for Incurables’ at the JJ Hospital, in which capacity in the 1870s 
he was entrusted with the clinical investigations into chaulmoogra and several 
plant oils (including kowti). He followed the principles of such investigations 
scrupulously. The study conditions were controlled: the type, duration and severity 
of disease were noted in each patient, and periodic observations were made over 
almost five years. All 89 leper subjects were ‘placed under the same conditions and 
subjected to the same treatment’ given in serial order, to enable later a comparison 


2 MSAGD, Vol. XXXIL, 1871, p. 125. 
3 Ibid., p 23. 
H Sakharam Arnon, The Practice of Medicine in Bombay’, TM PSB, VoL 3 (new senes), 1883, pp. 1-24. 
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of results. Not surpnsingly Sakharam Arjun disapproved of Bhau Daji’s secretive- 
ness, but in view of the latter’s high public stature and seniority in age, he expressed 
himself discreetly. ‘He has kept the remedy ...asecret...] refrain from saying 
anything about it as Dr Tilbury Fox the eminent Dermatologist, has treated it with 
the notice it deserves.’ Fox had deemed Bhau Daji’s treatment ‘unworthy of scien- 
tific credit’. 

Sakharam Arjun came to identify unreservedly with colonial medicine's priv- 
ileged knowledge base, personnel and institutions as a result of his connection 
with the College and Hospital (‘we’, ‘us’). The ‘other’ was a hakeem who in 1872 
made so bold as to claim to possess a ‘cure’ for leprosy. In March of that year, des- 
pite Sakharam Anun’s reservations, the Principal of the College permitted the 
hakeem to try out his ‘cure’ on three patients. The hakeem later complained to the 
authonties that although ‘in the course of a month or so [of his treatment] the men 
were cured’, the doctor in-charge of the Lepor (sic) Hospital, Mr Succaram Arjoon 
(sic) did not acknowledge the success because of a ‘biased opinion’ and ‘jealousy’. 
Sakharam Arjun’s rejoinder was that the man was nothing better than an ‘ordinary 
quack pursuing his usual game’, and took the opportunity to acquaint his superiors 
of the pitfalls when approached by ‘persons of the class of the present applicant’ 
for permission to treat cases at the Hospital. 


{[A]cquainted as we are with the nature of true leprosy, it would be foolish and 
impertinent on the part of any person to. . . induce us to the belief that a remedy 
could influence this disease . . . in the course of ten or twelve days or even two 
months ....I have reasons to believe from my knowledge of the quack practi- 
tioners .. . that the men who were allowed the indulgence of treating cases in 
the Hospital might take an illegitimate advantage in misleading the ignorant 
masses of the people outside with regards to their supposed cures . . . it is most 
likely that an idea will in time get abroad that the patients are being made the 
subjects of experiment by needy adventurers and the reputation of the institution 
be thereby injured.* 


Indians and Germ Theory 


In 1889, two graduates, Anna Moreshwar Kunte and Bhalchandra Krishna 
Bhatwadekar, saw themselves as eminently qualified to intervene in the emotion- 
ally charged post-Damien lepra-phobia in Bombay. It was implicit that their scien- 
tific training equipped them to be effective communicators and guides to the Indian 
public on health issues. 


533 Succaram Arjoon, ‘Report of the Ward for Incurables for the Year ending 31st March 1873’, 
filed in Report on Certain Forms of Skin. Diseases Observed in the Madras Presidency as suggested 


in a pamphlet prepared by TU Fox and T.F. Farquhar, Madras, 1874, p. 66. 
% MSAGD, Vol. XXXII, 1873, p. 153. 
t 
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Anna Moreshwar Kunte (1844—96) 


Kunte had a BA degree when he entered the Grant Medical College. In 1871 he 
graduated L.M. with a first class and in 1876 became the first Indian to pass the MLD. 
examination; indeed for four years he was the only one with a post-graduate quali- 
fication. The greater part of his career was spent as Demonstrator in the College’s 
Anatomy Department; for a brief period he was also the Mayo Demonstrator in 
Physiology. Kunte—as also Sakharam Arnun—assisted Carter in the latter’s researches 
into the so-called ‘famine or relapsing fever’ or ‘spirillum fever’ which ravaged 
the poverty-stricken migrants flocking to Bombay during the great famine of 
1876-78. Kunte helped to conduct post-mortems on the victims. Both he and Carter 
contracted the disease, fortunately in a mild form, and both recovered.” The causa- 
tive germ of ‘spirillum fever’ had been discovered in Germany in 1868, in the early 
years of bacteriology. Carter was able to demonstrate the germ in the famine victims.” 

During what he derisively referred to as the ‘Bacteric-mania’ (sic) of 1889, Kunte 
launched an education campaign for the literate Indian public. Under the nom de 
plume ‘A Medical Man’ he wrote an | 1-part series on ‘Leprosy from the Medical 
Aspect’ in the influential Anglo-Marathi biweekly newspaper Native Opinion.” 
Kunte's focus was the ‘Science of Medicine’ as it applied to the germ theory of dis- 
ease and Carter’s researches. His object was to counter the alarmists and contagion- 
ist ‘fanatics’ who appeared to him to be setting the terms of the leprosy debate. He 
proposed to give his readers ‘unbiased opinion based on facts’ about bacteria, 
disease and the pros and cons of contagion theory in leprosy in order to encourage 
informed opinion. He produced a discourse in which he demonstrated not only an 
acquaintance with the work of the principal European researchers and the central 
dogma of bacteriology enshrined in “Koch’s Postulates’, but a considerable gift 
for satire and ridicule. Despite his claim to an absence of bias, his first article itself 
indicated the direction in which Kunte wished to steer Indian opinion: ‘[t]he rela- 
tion between infection and micro-organisms [bacteria] is not yet sufficiently borne 
out by experiments so numerous as to be applicable to diseases . . . [which are] 


7 H.V. Carter, Spirtilum Fever, London, 1882, p. 31. 

* The idea that bacteria caused disease was even more unfamiliar to lay people in the 1870s. 
Bombay’s Governor Sir Richard Temple reportedly twitted Carter that what the latter had seen 
under the microscope were not the ‘spirilla’ of relapsing fever, but his own eyelashes. N.H. Choksy, 
‘Bombay Relapsing Fever’, in W.E Jennings (ed.), Transactions of the Bombay Medical Congress 
1909, Bombay, 1910, pp. 168-94. 

* Kunte's authorship was disclosed in his obituary in Native Opinion (hereafter NO), 19 July 
1896. His series appeared twice a week from 8 August 1889 to 15 September 1889. 

© ‘Koch's postulates’ enunciated in 1882 laid down the conditions to be fulfilled for an organism 
to be accepted as the ehologic agent of a particular disease. (a) it was demonstrated in the diseased 
body; (5) it could be isolated and cultivated in pure form in the test tube; (c) Inoculation of the cul- 
tivated organism produced the disease in an experimental animal; and (d) the organism could be 
recovered from the diseased experimental animal. Koch's meticulous bacteriological studies in 
tuberculosis epitocused the postulates. C.C. Mettler, History of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1947, p. 263. 
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devastating and tormenting the human race ...’°' [italics added]. If ‘scanty’ experi- 
ments were relied upon as proof, one might well conclude that nearly every disease 
had an intimate relation with a micro-organism, ergo that all diseases could be 
eradicated by segregation. And ‘[hjaving thus stamped out diseases from the human 
race, imagine the happiness the inhabitants of the earth will enjoy!!!“ Kunte 
pointed out that “Koch’s postulates’ had not been fulfilled for Hansen’s ‘leprosy 
bacillus’. He implicitly cast doubt on the universal validity of Koch’s own work 
on tuberculosis, alleging that it had been confirmed by many bactenologists ‘with 
[a] few exceptions’. The relation between a micro-organism and ‘its’ disease was 
very feeble, judged on the basis of such results. He tumed a coldly logical and 
satirical gaze on the contagionists’ clamour for leper segregation: 


Medical societies, laymen, and states, please take warning!!! Let this fertile 
source of infection be not lost sight of!!! Let us have asylums for rats, cats, 
mice, fouls [sic] &c !!! Having done this, segregation amongst them could be 
easily accomplished, we suppose !!! Dust, brickwork, woodwork, carpets, cloths 
... (Dollars, shillings, the poor Rupee of degenerate India & c)... come under 
the same category. We think we shall . . . control the waves and currents of water 
by some healthy legislation® (italics in original). 


Bacteria, too, were satirically demonised: ‘Oh, Satan! These micro-organisms are 
thy agents to be sure!!!’ (italics in original). 

Kunte’s deepest scom was reserved for Carter, a ‘medical Divine’, whose ‘psalm’ 
was that ‘the direct communicability of leprosy was a good working hypothesis’. 
It was a ‘psalm’, Kunte clarified, because it had ‘no scientific basis’.~ He accused 
‘this pathologist of Bombay .. . the darling of contagionists in England and India’, 
of being the fount of other falsehoods. His publications on leprosy, illogical and 
unfactual, had led to ‘fanatical’ consequences.™ Kunte next underbook to ‘analyse’ 
Carter’s work for the enlightenment of his readers. That investigator’s 16 post- 
mortem dissections of lepers (conducted in the early 1860s) were dismissed as an 
irrational basis for public health policy: 


Sixteen post-mortems are the foundation of a good working hypothesis for the 
good of the population of India, consisting of about twenty mullions of inhabit- 
ants under the scientific, civilised and Christian Government of Britain” (italics 
in Original). 


t NO, 8 August 1889. 

© Ibid. 

© NO, 22 August 1889. 

“ Ibid. 

© NO, 29 August 1889 

“ NO, | September 1889. 

© Ibid. In fairness to Carter, it should be clarified that the phrase was used by him in a 
memorandum on leper segregation wnitten in year 1887. His 16 post-moctems conducted in 1862 
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Bhalchandra (Later knighted) Krishna Bhatwadekar (1852-1922) 


After graduating L.M. with a first class in 1874, Bhatwadekar joined the health de- 
partment of the princely state of Baroda. In 1885, he settled down to a lucrative pri- 
vate practice and a busy life in civic politics in Bombay. He was elected to the Bombay 
Municipality and was also its President (Mayor). In 1889, he was President of the 
Medical and Physical Society, which had hitherto been the preserve of British staff 
members of the Grant Medical College. In August 1889, at the height of the lepra- 
phobia, he addressed the Society on the subject of ‘Leprosy in Bombay in it’s 
(sic) Medical and State Aspects’.™ Appropriately, he examined it from the etiologic 
perspective, and gave his reaction to the Government of India’s draft leper Bull 
which had been circulated for comment. The need of the hour being ‘a sober, quiet, 
unbiased and scientific investigation of the disease’, Bhatwadekar undertook an 
extensive review of the European medical literature dealing with leprosy causation. 
As in the case of Kunte, Bhatwadekar’s anti-contagionist leanings were clearly 
discernible. In the 18-page long verbatim report of his address, which appeared 
in the Transaction of the Society, 16 were devoted to citations of anti-contagionist 
literature and opinions; only two pages were devoted to papers which suggested 
the possibility of contagious spread. Each instance in favour of contagion was re- 
butted by Bhatwadekar by citing contrary opinion, particularly that supporting the 
hereditary hypothesis. Referring to the leprosy statistics from Bombay Presidency, 
he declared that even a ‘superficial observer’ would notice that almost 7/8ths-of 
the 9,488 cases tabulated were hereditary (they had leper relatives). He praised 
Carter’s early support for the hereditary theory as throwing ‘new light’ on Indian 
leprosy. The fact of Carter’s later conversion to contagionism and segregationism 
merited only a mention without comment. About Hansen’s putative leprosy bacillus, 
Bhatwadekar pointedly wondered whether it might be a result rather than a cause 
of the disease, and called for further investigation. The conclusions that Bhatwadekar 
felt he could ‘fairly draw’ from his extensive review were that leprosy was heredit- 
ary and not contagious, and that sufficient time had to be given for ‘more accurate and 
scientific observations’ of the utility of leper segregetion. Ambivalently, Bhatwadekar 
acknowledged that ‘segregation of the lepers has been found to exercise some whole- 
some check on the propagation of the disease’, though not to the extent of stamping: 
it out. He declared that the leprosy panic was based on ‘false beliefs’. 
Bhatwadekar saw himself as a patrician figure and the public’s preceptor in his 
private practice as well. A young leper affected for 15 years came to Bombay for 


aod 1863 were devoted to neuropathology, not etiology, and were not claimed by him as the basis 
of bis contagionist views H V. Carter, ‘Case of Anesethetic Leprosy, with Post-mortem Examination 
and Remarks’, TM PSB, Vol. 7 (new series), 1862, pp. xaviu—xxix; H.V. Carter, ‘On the Symptoms 
and Morbid Anatomy of Leprosy: With Remarks’, TMPSB, Vol. 8 (new series), 1863, pp. 1-104. 
“ Bhaichandra Knshna Bhatwadekar, ‘Leprosy in Bombay in its Medical and State Aspects’, 
TMPSB, Vol. 12 (new senes), 1889, pp. 106-23 
e Ibid, p 117. 
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treatment, residing with relatives in the Girgaum area. Some of them, fearful of con- 
tagion in the light of the panic, sought his advice. Bhatwadekar recounted how he 
had reassured them and allayed their concern: 


I... told them that as the patient was kept in a detached portion of the house 
they had not to come in contact with him, and stood in no danger of catching 
the disease. I have mentioned [this and other] cases, to show what effect the 
present agitation and excitement have produced on the public mind.” 


His address revealed other contradictions between his considered opinion and 
his implicit priorities. Though he proclaimed himself an anti-contagionist, he sup- 
ported the compulsory segregation of leper vagrants and beggars envisaged in the 
Bill. At the same time, he projected himself as the leper’s protector, cautioning about 
the “engine of oppression’ likely to be unleashed on a hapless leper if unfettered 
powers to arrest were given to the police. The single provision that ‘redeemed’ the 
proposed legislation in Bhatwadekar’s eyes was the one that allowed for the ex- 
emption of well-to-do lepers from the rigours of compulsory incarceration: ‘[i]t 
would be very unjust’ to interfere with their liberty as they did not ‘show’ them- 
selves in public, and ‘were not likely to prove dangerous’.”! 


Comments and Conclusions 


These case studies reveal that rationalism (empiricism based on the experimental 
method) as a method of model inquiry had become institutionalised as early as the 
first generation of Indian medical students. The style and mode of its expression 
by them varied greatly. 

Bhau Daji’s individualistic synthesis of Western and Indian medical praxis has 
been noted by Jim Masselos in the doctor's academic contributions to the Grant 
Medical College Society.” Masselos writes that Bhau Daji’s ‘papers followed the 
investigative procedures of Western medical science, and were not statements about 
the relative merits of European and Asian medical systems’. Bhau Daji followed 
this procedure in his leprosy experiment too. The integration of dietary regimen 
and medication was in harmony with Ayurvedic praxis. His avowed determination 
to draw conclusions only after ‘adequate’ observation of many, not stray, patients 
was rooted in the precepts of his teacher Morehéad. His easy movement between 

the two worlds is seen in the exaltation of legendary Hindu perseverance and pa- 
tience (Bhagiratha Prayatna) as an indispensable virtue for a physician engaged 
in therapeutic experimentation. Yet he chose to side-step the chief reason for the 


N Ibid., p. 118. 

" Ibid , p. 117. 

n Jim Masselos, ‘The Discourse from the Other Side: Perceptions of Science and Technology in 
Western India in tbe Nineteenth Century’, in N.K. Wagle (ed.), Writers, Editors and Reformers: 
Social and Polincal Transformations of Maharashtra 1830-1930, Delhi, 1999, p. 123. 

P Ibid. 
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criticism levelled at bim, non-disclosure of his remedy. The leprosy episode revealed 
yet another facet of Bhau Daji’s dual allegiance. He recognised the utility of West- 
ern technology in medical documentation. Photography—at that time an expensive 
tool— was exploited by him to demonstrate (using serial photographs of individual 
patients) the apparent efficacy of his secret remedy. Neither was he averse to the 
photographs being circulated among members of the Medical and Physical Society, 
some of whom were his most vocal critics.“ He emerges as a Janus-figure, looking 
fore and aft with equal facility, a ‘hybrid’ incompletely acculturated into the new 
rationalism. 

The conditioning of ‘native’ minds by the colonial experience and colonial edu- 
cation has been commented on by Frantz Fanon.” His point is that among ‘native’ 
doctors conditioning may take the form of an outright rejection of indigenous medical 
practices. Their behaviour with respect to the traditional medicine of their country 
may be characterised by a considerable ‘aggressiveness’, and they feel compelled 
to demonstrate firmly their admission to the conqueror’s ‘rational’ universe.” Sakharam 
Arjun exemplifies Fanon’s colonised ‘native’ doctor in his contemptuous distancing 
from the medical practices of local practitioners such as the hakeem, and complete 
identification with the personnel, institutions and privileged knowledge of the 
colonial establishment of which he was a part. His facile utilisation of the experi- 
mental method followed from his perception of Western medicine as a fulfilment 
rather than an alien imposition. It is not surprising to learn that this Anglophile was 
known by his friends, probably only half jokingly, as ‘Lord Sakharam Arjun’.” 

Kunte’s intervention in 1889 displays a great deal of complexity. Like Bhatwadekar, 
he perceived himself to be an educator and moulder of Indian public opinion; and 
he was an anti-contagionist. Unlike Bhatwadekar, Kunte did not declare his support 
for an alternate etiological doctrine, his sole objective being to demolish the cred- 
ibility of germ theory. He probably chose to mount his attack on the influential con- 
tagionist-segregationist lobby anonymously because he was an employee of the 
colonial government.” His rhetorical darts directed at the emerging science of 
bacteriology were barbed with satire and sarcasm. He detected a chink in the armour 
of rationalism when pathogenicity was attributed to Hansen’s bacillus on the basis 
of conjecture rather than the fulfilment of Koch’s postulates. Leper segregation, 
the ‘logical’ corollary of germ theory, was lampooned by calling for similar measures 
against all bacterial diseases of man and animals. He represented the germ theory, 
and its handmaiden bacteriology, as an ‘engine of oppression’ and an imperialist 


™ TMPSB, Vol. 11 (pew series), 1871, p. lx In 1881, after a prolonged period of Inactivity and 
declinmg membership, the Society was resuscitated and its mules altered to admit local graduates 
and those with the L.M. degree. TMPSB, Vol. 3 (new senes), 1883, p. lib 

*% Frantz Fanon, Studies ian a Dung Colonialism, London, 1989, p. 132. 

™ Ibid. 

T Mohim Varde, Dr Rakdunabai: Ek arta, Bombay. 1991, p. 9 (Marathi). 

™ The Principal of the College, Wellington Grey, was not only a segregationist, bot unsympathetic 
to Indian professional aspirations 
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stick with which to beat India. As one who had contracted an infectious disease 
(‘spirillum fever’) after coming into contact with diseased tissues, it is curious that 
Kunte went so far as to claim that the theory of the connection between disease 
and micro-organisms was not firmly grounded. Undermining the credibility of 
Carter by labelling him a purveyor of false dogma and a bad scientist was part of 
Kunte’s strategy to counter segregationist propaganda. It is interesting to speculate 
further on the reason for his virulent animus against Carter. It was probably not 
connected with the investigations into ‘spirillum fever’ because Kunte’s assistance 
had been acknowledged by the Englishman. Did Carter represent the irksome dom- 
ination of the IMS which, as Kunte’s obituarist noted, kept distinguished Indian 
medica] graduates (and in Kunte’s case, post-graduates) in subordinate positions 
while ‘mere striplings who had managed to get a smattering of the subject [anatomy] 
in London were appointed over his head as full-blown professors’?” Many were the 
occasions, alleged the obituarist, when Kunte had to correct the errors of the Professor 
whose official subordinate he had the ‘misfortune’ to be.” That Kunte resented 
keenly the patronising attitude of some colonial officials, and was less than im- 
pressed by the colonial state’s claims to rationality and benevolence, was evident 
in his sardonic reference to ‘the poor Rupee of degenerate India’ and ‘the scientific 
and civilised Christian Government of Britain’. It is also possible that there was a 
purely personal motive for Kunte’s opposition to leper segregation and its chief 
advocate, Carter. Ramchandra, Kunte’s nephew, son of his older brother, the edu- 
cationist Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte, was a leper who was cared for at home till 
his death in 1887."' As a final irony, Anna Moreshwar Kunte himself suffered from 
leprosy in the last eight years of his life (hence commencing around the year 1889).” 

Bhatwadekar showed himself to be skilful and partisan in utilising the extensive 
European literature to legitimise his personal leanings towards the hereditary doc- 
trine and against contagionism. He found Carter’s initial support for hereditarianism 
scientifically productive, but was silent on the merits of the latter’s conversion to con- 
tagionism. There were unconscious but glaring contradictions between what he 
professed and his stance in actual practice. Thus, although an avowed hereditarian, 
he allayed the fears of the leper’s neighbours with the argument that the man was 
not dangerous because he resided in a ‘detached portion of the house’ (apart, out 
of touching distance). Anti-contagionism did not prevent him from supporting the 
compulsory segregation of leper beggars. His overriding anxiety appeared to be 
that similar compulsion not be meted out to well-to-do lepers (those of his own social 
class). Here, too, the rationale offered smacked of ambivalence: well-to-do lepers 
secluded themselves from public view, hence did not pose a danger! 


% NO, 19 July 1896. 

™ Not Carter, who was an accomplished anatomist. 

*' Paushpe Limaye, Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte. Kaal ani Kartutva, Pune, 2002, p. 28 (Marathi). 

2 Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatwadekar, ‘Vote of thanks to Sir Jonathan Hutchinson on his talk | 
“The Aetiology of Leprosy”’, TM PSB, Vol. 7, 1903, p. 19. 
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Forest Austories have more often than not remained aloof from more broad-based economic 
histones of agrarian communities. As a result, narratives of the forest economy have focused 
almost entirely on the process of forest settlement. This article focuses on regional processes 
of territorialisation associated with revenue and forest settlement in the context of the Kolli 
Huls. It is argued that the colonial state’s usurpation of land created a false dichotomy 
between forests and fields that did not exist locally. Hence, the umpact of colonialism on forest- 
dependent communities is understood within the wider purview of the land question in the 
Koil: Hulls, both in the past and the present. 


Introduction 


The writing of India’s environmental history has to a significant extent been the 
writing of India’s forest history, and more particularly of colonial forest history. 
There have been vigorous debates around the discourses and ideologies of forest 
policies and their impact upon forest-dependent communities. The outcomes of 
these debates have often varied, depending on the period of study,! the extent of 
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the disjuncture between ideology/philosophy and praxis,’ and the regional land- 
scapes in which academic inquiry has been situated.’ Notwithstanding differences 
of interpretation, it would be fair to say that our understanding of forest history is 
considerable. 

What is the need, then, to write another such regional history here? One could 
argue, following Grove, Damodaran and Sangwan,* that such histories remain ne- 
cessary because of the vast territorial control the Forest Department exercised at 
the peak of its power. My study site, the Kolli Hills, moreover, are located in a rela- 
tively unexplored area, namely the Eastern Ghats of Tamil Nadu. This forest history 
of the Kolli Hills is attempted here not merely to fill a geographical void, however, 
but more particularly to underline that forest histories must be more than just 
histories of forests. As Agrawal and Sivaramakrishnan have argued, forests are 
very much part of agrarian environments and need to be understood within such 
environments.’ 

The challenge, therefore, is to write forest history as part of a wider social and 
economic history. At present, for the most part, these two histories continue to stand 
apart. While some studies have attempted to understand forest settlements as part 
of a wider process of land settlements,‘ insufficient attention has been paid towards 
the complementarity of revenue and forest settlements in the context of the state’s 
project of asserting and delimiting its own claims to land.’ 

How then does one go about locating forests in agrarian environments? At one 
level, it requires that forests be studied within the context of local production pro- 
cesses and subsistence strategies. Forest produce such as fuelwood, fodder, etc., 
are often critical to subsistence economies. But part of the challenge is also to 
problematise categories such as forest land and forest produce within the wider 
agrarian landscape, in particular examine how forests and forest produce are 
understood in the local imagination. This is important because the dichotomy 
between ‘forest’ and ‘field’, based as it is on ownership rather than use, is often 


and Social History Review, Vol 31(2), 1994, pp. 147-67; R. Grove, Green Impenalism: Colonial Ex- 
pansion, Tropical Island Edens dnd the Ongins of Environmentalism, 1600-1800, New Delhi, 1995. 

? Much of the debate about the Forest Department confuses ideology with praxis. While Grove 
may be right in highlighting the importance of environmental concerns for the Forest Department, 
such concerns were rarely visible in particular regional contexts. 

*] share Sivaramakrishnan’s concern that forest histories need to be regionally-specific and that 
such specificity can often explain the differences in narratives around the forest: K. Sivaramaknshnan, 
Modern Forests: Staternalang and Exxwironmental Change in Colonial Eastern india, New Dell, 1999. 

‘RH Grove, V. Damodaran and S. Sangwan, eds, Nature and the Onent: The Environmental 
History of South and Southeast Asia, New Delhi, 1998. 

3K. Sivaramakrishnan and A Agrawal, eds, Social Nature: Resources, Representations and 
Rule in India, New Delhi, 2001. 

* Necladri Bhattacharya, ‘Colonial State and Agranan Society’, in Burton Stein (ed ), The Making 
of Agrarian Policy ın Bninsh Indla: 1770-1900, Delhi, 1992, pp. 113-49. 

7? See in this connection Peter Vandergeest and Nancy Peluso, ‘Territonalization and State Power 
in Thailand’, Theory and Practice, No 24, 1995, pp. 385-426. 
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not very clear-cut in regions where public lands are subject to private use." I argue, 
in fact, that the separation of forests and fields in much of the existing literature 
has divorced forest histories from agrarian histories and consequently created an 
imaginary disjuncture between the forest and the agrarian landscape. 

The process of forest settlement, made possible by the enactment of the Madras 
Forest Act, 1882, resulted in vast tracts of land becoming legally inaccessible to 
village communities because they were declared as reserved forests. Prior to forest 
reservation, local communities had accessed these forests regularly for fuelwood, 
fodder and non-timber forest produce. The process of forest settlement resulted in 
the demarcation of land as ‘state property’. Although the Malaiyalis (a Scheduled 
Tribe who constitute 97 per cent of the Kolli Hills. The name comes from the Tamil 
word malai, meaning hill, and yali, inhabitant) too classified lands in different 
ways, these classifications were based on either their cultivable potential or as 
potential sources of forest produce. State control over forests thus imposed new 
property rights distinctions upon the Malaiyalis that evoked a feeling of ‘our land’ 
versus ‘their land’. Revenue settlement was to aggravate the distinction. 

This article is therefore an attempt to write the forest history of the Kolli Hills 
through an examination of revenue and forest policy in the region, in order to re- 
trieve the agrarian from within the forests. As suggested above, this requires examin- 
ing the broader economic history of the area, inevitably in this case in the context 
of the wider compulsions of the colonial state. But because state policy is rarely 
received without being challenged or contested, this also requires some under- 
standing of how local peculiarities imparted a regional flavour to a state policy 
motivated generally towards territorial colonisation, revenue extraction and capital 
accumulation.’ 

The other objective of this article is to examine the actual impact of the state’s 
territorialisation and revenue extraction project in the Kolli Hills. In order to do 
this I have attempted to understand how the Malaiyalis value land within their 
subsistence economy and how forests enter this picture. I also examine how re- 
gional peculiarities shaped the impact of state policy in the post-colonial period. 
To do so, I focus on how discourses and policies of modernity and development 
in the post-colonial period were grafted on to territorial contours and property 
rights structures established by the colonial state.'° 


* While the disjuncture between fields and forests has been critiqued, the emphasis remains mostly 
on how forest produce needs are important to the agrarian economy. I argue that privileging forest 
produce needs a prior: itself to be critiqued and that categories of field and forest scrutinised. 

* The danger of Sivaramakrishnan’s argument is that ıt can dilute the logic by which the colonial 
state funcnhoned, and de-emphasise the importance of wider processes of revenue extraction and 
capital accumulation. The nature of revenue extraction and capital accumulation must be understood 
in the context of both the regional peculianty and the ‘relative autonomy’ of state discourses. For 
a more detailed discussion on the colonial state, see A Pathak, Contested Domains. The State, 
Peasants and Forests in Contemporary India, New Deltu, 1994 

® Akhil Gupta, Postcolonial Developments: Agriculture in the Making of Modern India, New 
Delhi, 1988, pp 8-15 
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The remainder of this article is divided into three main sections. The first and 
second sections deal with the colonial period, namely with pre-modern and modem 
settlements. These sections detail the manner in which the colonial state constructed 
revenue and forest policy, its difficulty in conquering the hills and its dependence 
on the local administration. The third section analyses the impact of colonial con- 
structions of fields and forests in the Kolli Hills in the present, and contrasts devel- 
opments in two hamiets. 


Pre-modern Settlement: 
Accessing the Hills through the Local Administration 


The Kolli Hills are located in present day Namakkal district of Tamil Nadu and 
cover an area of 28 sq. km. Set apart from the plains below, they rise to a height 
of almost 1,400 metres. The hill range is not uniform in its physical disposition: 
whereas the Namakkal Kolli Hills are characterised by a flat-topped mass, high- 
level plateaus and basin-shaped depressions, the Rasipuram Kolli Hills’! are noted 
for their massive and lofty dome shape.” 

My historical account starts by taking a look at the pre-modern settlement period. 
To understand the nature of accommodation with the pre-existing local arrange- 
ments, it is necessary to understand the nature of local administration at the advent 
of Bntsh colonialism in the region. From the Baramahal records," it would appear 
that the Kolli Hills were divided administratively into estates. These estates were 
divided into nadus (villages) which themselves comprised a number of hamlets. 
Historically, the Kolli Hills were divided into four main estates, two in the Namakkal 
Kolli Hills and two in the Attur Kolli Hills. The two estates in Namakkal were 
Shelloor (Selur) and Gundur or Soel while the two in Attur were Anjoor and Moonoor. 
These four estates comprised a total of 14 villages and 174 hamlets.'* 

The four estates had a five-tier administrative system. Periya-pattakarans or 
gurus (hereditary chief headmen) were at the top of the hierarchy followed by 
pattakarans (hereditary headmen), under whom served locally appointed mana- 
karans, ur-kavundans (oor gounders) or moopans and kanganis." In all there were 
three pertya-pattakarans, one on the Attur side of the Kolli Hills and two (one in each 
estate) on the Namakkal side. The pertya-pattakaran exercised both religious and 


'' Readers should note that during the colonial period, the Rasipuram Kolli Hills were known as 
the Attur Kolli Hulls. 

HFJ Richards, Madras District Gazetteers. Salem District, Madras, 1918, T. Vasantha Kumaran, 
The Kolli Hills: Land, People and Place, mimeo, undated. 

U The Baramahal records are a detailed compilation of Brush experuments with district sdm- 
istration in Salem and Baramahal, and of the inception of the ryotwan system 

'4 Shelloor consisted of Shelloor, Tuunanoorc and Devanur Nadus, and Gundur of Gundur, Ariyur, 
Velappur (Valappur) and Valavandhi Nadus. On the Rasipuram side, Anjoor estate comprised of 
Bayıl (Bail), Tuuppuh, Sittur (Chittoor) and Purakarai (Perakkara:) whereas Moonoor was comprised 
of Gundam: (Gunduni), Alathur and Edappal: 

! Tami] Nadu State Archives (TNSA), Board of Revenue (BoR), Vol 1769, 23 September 1841, 
pp 12105-9 
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judicial authority locally and was in charge of deciding the amount of tax to be 
collected. For the most part, such assessments were based on the needs of the people 
and the number of implements used for cultivation purposes. 

The pattakaran was an intermediary between the periya-pattakaran and the 
ur-kavundan. The pattakaran’s post was a hereditary one, yet the pertya-pattakaran 
had an important say in choosing pattakarans. The pattakaran’s role was revenue 
collection for which he was assisted by the maniakaran. As the hills were rented 
out to the highest bidder by Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan who preceded the British as 
rulers of the region, the middlemen who collected revenue had to depend to a great 
extent on the pattakarans and maniakarans. The pattakaran also supervised the 
protection of local lands by appointing people to watch over them, and preventing 
outsiders from accessing the hills.” 

Since the hamlet comprised the most decentralised unit within the administrative 
system, the ur-kavundan was the most important actor in the day-to-day affairs of the 
hills. The ur-kavundan officiated at important occasions such as harvests, festivals 
and marriages, as well as convened the local ur (oer) panchayat. The ur-kavundan 
convened the panchayat to discuss local disputes but made the final decisions him- 
self after discussions with the members of the panchayat. The kangani collected 
information vis-à-vis local conflicts/disputes and gave this information to the ur- 
kavundan, who utilised it for formulating decisions.'* The word of the ur-kavundan 
was final with regard to local customary matters. 

What is also important to note is that the Malaiyalis’ administrative system 
jurisdictionally extended to kombe villages located at the foothills. Though details 
of kombe villages and their relationship to the hills are scanty, the indication is that 
they provided the Malaiyalis a link with the plains, which was especially important 
for marketing local produce and finding employment opportunities during the 
agricultural off season.'? Also, as kombe villages were located at the gateway to 
the hills, it was possible from these villages to spot outsiders entering the hills. 
The control of kombe villages by the Malaiyalis was possible because these villages 
were comprised mostly of their kinsfolk. 

Despite the presence of a sophisticated administrative system, areas such as the 
Kolli Hills were known in the colonial imagination primarily for malaria and other 
tropical fevers as they were cut off from the plains below and generally inaccessible. 
Colonial authorities were, therefore, apprehensive to set foot in the hills. While the 
dangers associated with the hills may have been more imagined than real, the British 
knew from Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan’s experiences that colonising the hills would 
not be easy due to the lie of the land. Moreover, any thought of renting out the hills 


'6 A, Aryappan, Report on the Socio-Economic Conditions of the Aboriginal Tribes of the Province 
of Madras, Madras, 1948, p 20. 

7 V, Saravanan, ‘Tnbal Revolts in India with Reference to Salem and Baramahal Districts of 
Madras Presidency during the Late 18th Century’, Artha Vijnana, Vol. 41(1), 1999, p 73. 

" Richards, Madras District Gazetteers, p 154. 

*% Ibid 
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to the highest bidder as had been done by Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan brought with 
it the danger of non-payment, something common in pre-Bntish times.” 

Thus when the hills, like the rest of Salem, became part of the British domain 
in 1792, a professional surveyor by the name of Mr Mathew was hired principally 
because of the dangers of venturing into the hills and fears of disease. Though lacking 
any local experience, Mr Mathew was considered adept at conquering the hills.*! 
Colonel Read, the Collector of Salem at the time of annexation, was convinced that 
it was necessary to undertake a survey of the hills to fix revenue rates more appro- 
priate than those under Tipu Sultan. Writing to the Board of Revenue in 1797, Read 
argued that the success of revenue generation depended on setting fair rates, and 
sought the reduction of ‘present rentals because only that can give value to the 
land’ .” His logic was that only revenue rates that reflected the general poverty of 
the inhabitants, the precariousness of their crops, fluctuations in the prices of 
their grain, and smallness of their farms could assure higher revenue collection.” 
As the Board was growing increasingly concerned with the lack of permanent rev- 
enue accruing to the exchequer, Read’s suggestions were taken seriously. 

There were significant continuities nonetheless between pre-colonial and colo- 
nial revenue policy. The unit of revenue collection continued to be the estate as in 
the past, and joint responsibility in terms of unpaid dues continued to rest with 
the village community.™ But like the ryotwari system, it was a system of annual 
settlements (based on average rates) directed at individual ryots (cultivators) whose 
land was assessed.” Other notable developments that accompanied Read’s settle- . 
ment were the advent of other taxes such as church tax, temple tax, road tax and 
market tax.” 

Despite Read’s effforts to set fair rates, the Malaiyalis were not happy about 
British intervention in the hills. The survey of the Kolli Hills and the resultant rev- 
enue demands led to local protest in parts of the hills, namely Anjoor Nadu. There 
‘ were two main reasons for protest: assessment of kombe villages and high rates of 
revenue. According to Captain W. Macleod, Deputy Collector of Salem, the Malaiyalis 
‘refused paying their rents saying that if the kombes were taken from them they 
could not live’.”” This was reference to the fact that kombe villages of the plains 
had for the first time been measured and settled independently of the hills.” 


® TNSA, BoR, Vol. 150, Section 1, Baramahal Records, p. 453; also section 6, p. 90. 

u TNSA, BoR, Vol. 150, Section 1, Baramahal Records. 

2 TNSA, BoR, Vol. 183, G.O. Nos 15-16, 1793, p. 5197. 

D Though Read did stand apart from many colonial officers in terms of his ‘concern’ ae 


- his achons were ulumately drven by his desire to expand colonial rule in the Salem region. 


* Ryots were allowed to leave land uncultivated if they were unable to cultivate it 

B The amount of revenue collected increased in this period from 2,642 Company rupees in 1792-93 
to 3,431 Company rupees in 1796-97. 

* V, Saravanan, ‘Commercial Crops, Alienation of Common Property Resources and Change in 
Tribal Economy in the Shervaroy Hills of Madras Presidency during the Colonial Period’, Rewiew 
of Development and Change, Vol. 42), 1999. 

7 TNSA, BoR, Baramahal Records, Section 6, Land Rent, pp. 123-24, letter of 24 May 1796. 

3 A more detailed account of this conflict is available in Saravanan, ‘Tobal Revolts in India’. 
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The colonial government justified its action by claiming that the farmers of the 
kombe villages had expressed their satisfaction. Macleod was also convinced that 
he had persuaded the Malaiyalis of the need to assess each village independently. 
However, he was soon to find out that this was not the case. After promising to attend 
a meeting with him at Namagiripettai and to settle their beriz (payment), the three 
headmen of the hills who promised to come did not show up. When word came from 
them, they not only renewed their demand for the kombes to be made dependent 
upon the hills, but also made a demand for a reduction of 500 chakrams” in revenue. 
When a government peon was sent to the hills to speak to the headmen, he was 
not allowed to proceed more than halfway, and the same demands were repeated 
to him. Although the colonial administration continued in their efforts to convince 
the headmen, they refused to relent. The tehsildar eventually sent a party of sepoys 
up into the hills. 

Although there are no further records on this matter, available indications would 
suggest that the colonial government eventually had its way. The protest was, how- 
ever, More important than the outcome as it reminded the British once more of 
the inaccessible and inhospitable terrain of this hill region. There were to be more 
such reminders ın the future. 

Despite these problems, the British chose to pursue their revenue ambitions in 
the hills. After 1797, the colonial administration fixed a five-year lease system. 
From the outset, the colonial state had preferred such a lease system as unlike the 
annual lease system, it would not result in fluctuations ın revenue. Moreover, the 
opting out clause of the annual lease (by which cultivators could seek exemption 
from paying revenue on parcels of uncultivated land) was dispensed with in the 
five-year lease system. Thus, the five-year lease system was in theory a more secure 
source of revenue. Also, in general, the five-year lease for 1797—98 to 1801-2 
was based on an increase from the earlier annual rates. The total average revenue 
collected from the Kolli Hills during this period was approximately 3,743 company 
rupees as opposed to 2,642 company rupees for the year 1792-93.” 

The colonial government’s obsession with raising revenue, however, led to the 
abandonment of this system as well. In 1802-3, a Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced in the Kolli Hills despite warnings that it could cause innumerable hardships 
to ryots and, consequently, a shortfall in payments. The Board believed that a Per- 
manent Settlement, based on a similar long-term principle as the village lease system, 
would result in additional wastelands being taken up for cultivation by the lessees 
of the land (proprietary farmers).*! In hill areas, moreover, the possibilities of this 
happening were thought to be even higher due to the significant amount of uncul- 
tivated land available, which could presumably be put under the plough. 


» A chakram was one-sixteenth of a gold pagoda. Three and a half Company rupees constituted , 
a pagoda. 

X In some nadus, however, the five-year rates were actually below that of annual settlement rates. 

31 Tt remains unclear in the case of the Kolli Hulls who these proprietary farmers were. But they 
were most likely farmers from the plains This set the Permanent Settlement penod apart from other 
revenue regimes 
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The Permanent Settlement was important for a number of reasons. First of all, 
it was clearly an attempt to establish private property in land. Until the Permanent 
Settlement, all forms of revenue collection were in some form or other village- 
based. Even the ryotwari system in the Kolli Hills, though targeted at the ryot, 
was implemented through village heads. Under the Permanent Settlement, on the 
other hand, no such collective arrangements were made, and proprietary farmers 
were left in charge. The British surmised that if rates were high, farmers would 
seek ways in which to increase their output and profit margins—presumably through 
‘commercialising’ agriculture. 

The results, however, did not bear out these expectations. While the Permanent 
Settlement rate at the outset in 1802-3 was the same as that of the last year of village 
leases, rates increased substantially over the next few years. Consequently, non- 
payment rates also increased. Whereas in the first five years of Permanent Settle- 
ment non-payment was only of the order of 3 per cent, non-payment rates between 
1809-10 and 1814-15 were well over 20 per cent,” except in Moonoor estate where 
non-payment was less than 1 per cent. 

The topsy-turvy nature of revenue settlement was to continue for a few more 
decades. In 1818-19, due once again to high arrears, the colonial government re- 
verted to annual settlements in the form of the ryotwari system.“ Once again, the 
colonial government depended on local intermediaries for revenue collection be- 
cause the hills remained treacherous and unhealthy in the colonial imagination.™ 

The role of the intermediary, however, troubled the British particularly because 
local headmen were believed to be collecting more than the assessed amount of 
revenue. The colonial government therefore introduced the system of amani (or 
government) collection in the Attur Kolli Hills in 1819~20.> 

The collector at the time, D. Cockburn, believed the amani system had restored 
control to the government and resulted in increased happiness for the people.” 
However, Cockburm’s enthusiasm did not seem to last, nor was it shared within the 
colonial bureaucracy. Lands in the Namakkal Kolli Hills, for instance, continued 
to be rented to the hill people for two more decades. According to a sub-collector, 
Cecil Ogilvie, this made more sense because of the ‘inconvenience the people 
from the lowlands found in ascending the hills to carry into effect the necessary 


X Nonpayment rates were 28.03 per cent, 20 12 per cent and 31.08 per cent in Seloor, Gandur 
and Anjoor estates respectively. 

V In the ryotwan system, the government was supposed to collect revenue directly from the ryot, 
but this rarely happened in the Koll: Hills. 

* TNSA, BoR, Vol. 1389, Nos 30-31, 23 August 1833, pp. 14535--39; despite the dependence 
on local headmen, many of the new features of the ryotwari system were adopted ın the Kolli Hills. 
The ryotwarl system was a more elaborate system than Read's initial annual settlements, and in 
fact aimed to correct some of the flaws of the earller system. Of major concern was ryots defaulting 
on culu vated lands. Ryots were also obliged to pay higher revenue due to their self-initiated improve- 
ments, thus negating any incentive to do so Finally, the notion of collective responsibility was 
done away with. 

3 TNSA, BoR, Vol. 1841(21), 5 May 1843. 

* TNSA, BoR, VoL 919, Nos 31-32, 18 July 1822, p. 6683. 
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measures for ensuring the collection of revenue’ .*’ The amani system was intro- 
duced in the Namakkal Kolli Hills in 1842-43. It is not clear, though, how long it 
Was in operation. 

Revenue developments in the second half of the nineteenth century are not al- 
together clear. Some earlier records contain evidence to suggest that both the amani 
system and the individual lease system continued. There is also evidence from the 
Settlement Records of 1905 which shows that some form of detailed revenue settle- 
ment took place during this period. However, in the absence of records, it is difficult 
to construct a more detailed account. 

Ambiguity also surrounds some of the administrative hierarchies entailed by 
different types of settlement in the Kolli Hills.* For example, it is not clear to what 
extent local people who were intermediaries in the village lease system were part 
of the Malaiyalis’ administrative system described above. In other words, when 
land was leased to inhabitants of the hills, did the latter have or acquire any form 
of local legitimacy within the Kolli Hills? Another grey area relates to actual differ- 
ences between lease systems in terms of the role of local intermediaries. It is impos- 
sible to answer these questions in the absence of records. What is clear, however, 
is that the need for local intermediaries in general implied that the British did not 
have a firm presence in the area. 

Forest administration also entered the picture in the 1830s. The Kolli Hills, like 
many of the forested areas of the Salem region, were important to the British largely 
because of the presence of sandalwood. In 1837, a survey undertaken by the Board 
of Revenue revealed the presence of 13,846 sandalwood trees in the Namakkal 
Kolli Hills alone.” Despite this large number, the colonial government was con- 
vinced denudation was a problem, and was mainly caused by contractors from the 
plains. Not surprisingly, therefore, ın June 1835 a proclamation was made forbid- 
ding people from the plains to cut down sandalwood trees from the hills, and 
merchants from buying sandalwood from them.” 

Ironically, however, the colonial government ended up relying on contractors 
at almost the same time as it blamed them for the denudation. This about turn re- 
flected the colonial state’s inability to manage the forests on its own. There was no 
Forest Department at this time, nor any regime of management.*! In 1835, the gov- 
ernment rejected an offer from a Mr Fischer to rent the forest(s) of the Namakkal 
Kolli Hills for Rs 300 per annum for 10-15 years because, in return for this small 
amount, acceptance could result in the destruction and premature cutting of trees. 
However, this objection was set aside a few months later in response to a slightly 


7 TNSA, BoR, Vol. 1389, Nos 30-31, 18 November 1837, p. 14535. 

“ As pointed out earlier, colonial records for the Kolli Hills are very intermittent. Therefore, 
there are gaps in our understanding of different revenue systems. 

* TNSA, BoR, Vol. 1857, 1837, pp. 1604143 and 16057-58. 

“© V. Saravanan, ‘Commercialisation of Forests, Environmental Negligence and Alienation of 
Tribal Rights ın Madras Presidency: 1792-1882’, The Indian Economic and Soctal History Review, 
Vol. 35(2), 1998, p. 133. 

t“ TNSA, BoR, G.O. Nos 27-28, 1836, p. 5076 
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higher offer of Rs 340 per annum for five years, which was accepted on the grounds 
‘that it was chiefly to prevent the destruction of the trees’. 

What was different between revenue and forest policy in the early nineteenth 
century was that the latter was vested with people from outside the hills. Until 1835, 
the British had quite a laissez-faire attitude towards the forests. In practice, this meant 
considerable freedom to the Malaiyalis. The government permitted them to lease in 
some of the forest areas for collecting timber and bamboos, and in return expected 
them to look after the forests. But after 1835, local people were increasingly per- 
ceived as poachers, and the need was felt to contract out.® This situation continued 
until the 1882 Madras Forest Act. 


The Building of a Modern Bureaucracy and the Colonisation of Land 


Baden Powell, in his revenue history of the Madras Presidency, makes an important 
distinction between early and modern settlements.“ Early settlements, he noted, 
were essentially based on previous assessments and were much less dependent on 
systematically mapping out villages. In this setting, local communities had consider- 
able territorial autonomy. Modern settlement, however, involved the services of 
revenue survey and settlement officers to map out villages. Eventually, a Settlement 
Department was formed in 1858.“ Rigorous criteria were developed to assess 
fields and determine revenues. Moreover, details of these assessments were made 
available to government staff in taluk, district and state centres. Thus, with the avail- 
ability of both a large bureaucracy as well as a systematic method to survey areas, 
the locus of revenue authority increasingly shifted away from village level actors.” 

One gets some idea of the success of the colonial state’s settlement efforts in 
the Kolli Hills from the settlement records of 1905.“ The settlement records distin- 
guish between revenue accounts and survey accounts. Although the actual date of 
the revenue accounts is not known, one can presume that it predated the survey 
accounts of 1905, and given the detailed nature of the accounts, may have belonged 
to the second half of the nineteenth century. As Table 1 shows, the amount of dry 
land increased by 94.56 per cent and the amount of wetland by 62.63 per cent 
between the revenue and the survey accounts. These numbers may not indicate the 
amount of land actually occupied. But as I illustrate below, in the language of the 
colonial authorities, the word ‘occupied’ referred to cultivated land. Thus these num- 
bers indicate that more land had been assessed as occupied by the Revenue Depart- 
ment. Consequently, more land also came under the purview of revenue officials. 


“ TNSA, BoR, Vol. 1463, G.O, Nos 51-52, 1835, pp. 8901-4 

9 This was a somewhat unexpected development because prior to this penod forest degradation 
was mainly blamed on people from the plains 

“BH Baden-Powell, Land Administration and Tenure in British India, Delhi, 1978. 

S Ibid , pp. 151-52. 

“ D. Ludden, Peusant History in South India, Princeton, 1985. 

7 This section is based mainly on the Settlement Records, 1905. 
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Table 1 
Occupied and Unoccupied Land in the Kolli Hills, 1905 (hectares) 
Dry Occupied ` Wer Occupied 
Revense Survey % Increase Revenue Survey % Increase 


Accounts Accounts [(3)}-(2)]/100 Accounts Accounts [6-5 ]/]00 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) _ (6) (7) 


Anyur 32232 71440 12164 16 79 3944 134.90 
Gundur 56360 1,076.57 91.02 41.77 86.28 10656 
Tınnanur 523.64 91056 73.89 32 13 87.24 171.52 
Valappur 373.95 66.66 76.67 32.75 7762 137.01 
Valavandhı 271.02 56473 108.37 26 15 53.16 103.29 
Devanur 180.98 388.26 114.53 25.97 66.77 157.10 
Selur 212.38 351.42 65.47 21.07 30.03 42.52 
Namakkal Kolli 

Hills Total 2,447.89 4,666.60 90.64 19663 440.54 124.05 
Attur Koll! Hills 

Total 1,829.79 3,656.02 99.81 201.54 20702 2.72 
Koli Hills 

Total 4,277.68 8,322 62 94 56 398.17 647.56 62 63 


Source: Settlement Records, Salem, 1905. 


This leads us to the distinction between occupied and unoccupied land. In the 
eyes of the colonial government, occupied land was cultivated land and unoccupied 
land was uncultivated waste.“ On the one hand the colonial government attempted 
to boost revenue by encouraging farmers to put more land under the plough. On the 
other hand, as Chakravarty-Kaul® has argued, the process of surveying was an 
exercise to claim waste and put it under the control of the state as its property. The 
claiming of waste also epitomised a process by which ownership (defined by the 
state) took priority over use. Most land deemed to be occupied was considered 
patta (or private) and the rest (barring some poramboke) went to the state. Thus 
land ended up being classified in the following categories: patta, assessed dry 
and wet waste, unassessed waste and poramboke (revenue and forest). While patta 
lands were synonymous with cultivated land, assessed waste was land which had 
been assessed but which was not supposed to be cultivated until it was officially 
allocated by the Revenue Department. Property rights, therefore, remained with 
the state. Poramboke, for the most part, was land which was considered unfit for 
cultivation and thus set apart for communal purposes (state or village). 

To understand the impact of settlement in the Kolli Hills, it is necessary to look 
at how land was categorised and used within the hills. In the Kolli Hills, land was 
always assessed primarily in terms of its cultivable potential as the Malaiyalis 


“4 Though no clear definitions are provided In the Settlement Records of occupied and unoccupied 
land, one can presume with a degree of certainty that occupied land was land that was cultvated 
because of periodic references to cultivation. 

“MM. Chakravarty-Kaol, Common Lands and Customary Law, New Delhi, 1996. 
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were agriculturalists. Land was most commonly termed as vayal, mettukadu or 
kollakadu. Vayal was wetland, usually found in valleys or depressions which had 
natural seepage and consisted mostly of alluvial and clay soils. Metrukadu was 
rain-fed land with a low to medium waterholding capacity, whereas kollakadu was 
generally rocky terrain. Paddy was mostly grown on vayal lands, and millets, pulses, 
fruits and vegetables on mettukadu lands. Minor millets were grown on mettukadu 
and kollakadu. Some kollakadu land was also considered uncultivable wasteland 
(dhirasu).™ Forest lands were lands where forest produce was available, regardless 
of whether they were owned by the community or the state. 

These were land use categories, not land-ownership categories.*! To what extent 
notions of private property prevailed in the Kolli Hills is not easy to tell. Land was 
normally cultivated by extended households, but it appears that cultivated land 
was often open for grazing during fallow periods, and that many lands (common 
lands) were not cultivated at all Equally important, if land was considered uncul- 
tivable, this did not necessarily imply that it was not productive. Many dhirasu 
lands, for example, were used for grazing purposes—thus although they may not 
have been considered a major revenue source by the government, they were import- 
ant for those Malaiyalis who had cattle. The same held true for forests lands. For 
example, as settlement records illustrate, farmers often used crop stubble (mostly 
from ragi) for fuel. There were also patches of samai solais or sacred groves which 
were in reserved forests, but which held special meaning for the Malaiyalis. 

Thus, the categories ‘occupied’ and ‘unoccupied’ that the colonial state used to 
classify land held no meaning for the Malaiyalis. Prior to colonial rule and even 
during early settlements, clear demarcations of property rights were either legally 
absent or not enforceable.” Thus, despite the presence of supra-local state struc- 
tures, the local people retained a certain autonomy with regard to the use of land. The 
social meanings of land depended on use, and there were several uses other than 
cultivation. Nineteenth-century revenue settlements were also essentially concerned 
with ‘cultivated’ land. But at the time, the colonial government did not possess a 
bureaucracy capable of enforcing the non-use of uncultivated (or unoccupied) 
land. By the early twentieth century, this had changed. 

The narrowing of use into ownership and the consequent alienation of land 
from the Malaiyalis continued thereafter. It is difficult to establish the exact changes 
that took place between settlement and resettlement as the records for the later period 
are incomplete. Nonetheless, if one examines the resettlement records for 1936-37, 
it is noticeable that occupied land increased, but the area classified as unoccupied 


* Dhirasu lands in local parlance cither meant waste or fallow lands, whereas in officlal perlance 
it meant wasteland, whether unassessed or assessed. 

3! My argument throughout this article is based on the distinction between ownership and use 
As is argued later, social meanings to land highlight use categories, not ownership categories. 

2 C, Singh, Common Property and Common Poverty: India’s Forests, Forest Dwellers and the 
Law, New Delhi, 1986. 
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remained considerable. For the eight villages for which records are available, at 
least 42 per cent of the land was classified as unoccupied. In Gunduni Nadu, as much 
as 86 per cent remained unoccupied. Other lands (not classified as occupied and un- 
occupied) which included unassessed waste and poramboke hardly accounted for 
1-2 per cent. It would be fair to surmise from this that assessed waste comprised a 
large part of unoccupied land. As assessed land was potentially cultivable land, 
the fact that it remained with the state implied that the Malaiyalis did not have 
legal access to it. 

Understanding the extensive territorial control that the state acquired requires 
looking at the process of forest settlement as well. The settlement of forests in the 
Presidency as a whole coincided with the state’s need for forest conservancy, pri- 
marily because of the demand for timber for the construction of railways. The 1860s 
had seen considerable pilferage of forests in the hill areas and it was, therefore, 
deemed necessary to protect them in a systematic manner. Before forests could be 
protected, forest areas had to be surveyed. This was to be done by the newly-created 
Forest Department. Between 1872 and 1882, the Forest Department was under 
the direct control of the collector. It obtained independent control thereafter. 

The Madras Forest Act, 1882 manifested itself in the Kolli Hills in 1887 when 
three forest areas were reserved, namely Varagur, Jambuthu and Puliansholai, the 
first of these in the northern part of the hills and the latter two in the east. Subsequent 
years saw a steady expansion of forest reservation throughout the hills including 
Karavallicombai, Selur, Bail and Anyursholai (a rich tropical moist deciduous 
forest). Between 1887 and 1938, as Table 2 shows, 26,052.71 hectares came under 
reservation. 


Table 2 
Forest Reservation in the Kolli Hills during 
the Colonial Period (hectares) 


Name Year Extent 

Varagur 1887 1,447.16 
Jambuthu 1887 2,030.91 
Perumalmala) 1887 1,724.83 
Puliansholai 1887 2,047.01 
Varagur Extension 1892 140.84 
Karavallikombai 1897 3,476.65 
Selur 1901 5,430.89 
Anyursholai 1918 441 11 
Selur Extension 1918 215.27 
Gundur 1918 996 95 
Naickenkomba 1937 1,749.72 
Adakkampudokombai 1937 1,958.18 
Bail Nadu 1938 4,393.19 
Total - 26,052.71 


Source: List of Reserved Forests in Salem Division, Distnct Forest 
Office, Salem, mimeo. 
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Only the inhabitants of Gundur and Anyur Nadu were bestowed settlement 
rights.” These rights included access to pathways and dry and fallen non-timber 
forest produce throughout the Gundur reserves for residents of Gundur Nadu, and 
the same rights for residents of Ariyur Nadu in the Ariyur reserved forest. The other 
inhabitants of the hills had no legal access to the forests. 

The colonial administration was not, however, unaware of what it called the 
‘wants of the population’. Working plans for the Kolli Hills, which appeared for 
the first time in the early twentieth century, clearly identified these wants, namely 
firewood, small timber for building and agricultural implements, bamboo, pasture 
and penning facilities, thatch, broom and fodder grass, fencing materials, green leaf 
manure and minor forest produce. Yet, despite recognising these wants, legal entry 
into forests was almost totally curtailed. There are a number of reasons why the 
authorities were not much concerned about the Malaiyalis’ lack of legal access to 
the forests. First, they felt that many such wants like firewood, small timber and 
green leaf manure could be met from ‘other’ lands, namely patta and poramboke. | 
Second, the licensing system permitted local residents to graze their cattle in 
specially designated grazing coupes within the reserved forests. Third, the British 
argued that it was possible to purchase many of these items in the market. In fact, 
bamboo working series™ were a major source by which the state made marketable 
fuelwood available to local people. 

I argued at the outset that the forest history of the Kolli Hills needed to be set 
within a wider economic and agrarian history. As mentioned above, the separation 
between state property and local forest property and the exclusion of local inhabit- 
ants from the forests, which resulted trom the Forest Act of 1882, were defended 
at the time in two ways: communities could meet their forest produce needs from 
other lands, and reservation was necessary because of the wider public good func- 
tions of forests. However, while it is true that other lands also served to meet local 
communities’ requirements for forest produce, such lands too were often under the 
control of the state. Besides, there is little to indicate that the Forest Department at 
this time was worried in practice about the public goods characteristics of forests, 
or at least their characteristics as environmental public goods. “Working circles’ 
were designated mostly for fuelwood and timber purposes, and often contracted 
out to private parties. 

Despite the gap between the Forest Department’s claims and what actually tran- 
spired within the hills, the state’s legal presence was often quite fluid. Malaiyalis 


3 No reason could be ascertained as to why only villagers in Gundur Nadu and Anyur Nadu 
received settlement rights. The process of settling nghts had many problems, including village 
communities not being aware of the dates on which their representations would be beard. The 
process of granting or denying rights was also highly random in nature. 

H The Forest Department has a number of working circles (sub-unit of a reserve) which are 
divided into coupes and then further divided into series. A bamboo working series, therefore, is a 
spatial unit that 1s set aside for bamboo production. 
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continued to venture into the forests to meet their needs for forest produce.* For 
example, there is little evidence from the Forest Department's working plans that 
many cases of illegal entry were lodged against them. There were two reasons for 
this: the area that Forest Department guards, who were mostly outsiders, had to 
patrol was so large that it was easy for local inhabitants to enter the forest unnoticed; 
itis also likely that in many cases forest guards were persuaded in return for a con- 
sideration to turn a blind eye to the entry of local inhabitants.* 

A number of observations may now be made with regard to the process of land 
colonisation in the Kolli Hills. First, some features of this process had specific re- 
gional characteristics. I have tried here to describe these peculiarities, making use 
of the limited archival material available for the hills. What I hope has emerged is 
a history of how the colonial state continuously tried new forms of management 
(especially revenue management) to increase revenue or lower transaction costs. 
The other important point is that the forest history of the Kolli Hills was played 
out in lands other than forests as well, both because forest produce was available 
from lands other than forests and because the ownership and control over these other 
lands had a significant impact on the use of forest lands. Only studying the impact 
of forest reservations” would not have captured the relationship between agricul- 
tural land and forests that was central to the subsistence economy of the Malaiyalis. 

This wider perspective on the environmental history of the Kolli Hills also 
helps map out the multiple social meanings that all types of land (cultivable and 
productive) had in the Kolli Hills. It is important to keep in mind the fact that the 
_ importance of forests (often taken for granted in forest histories and histories of 
forest-dependent communities) in the Kolli Hills depended to a great extent on 
the availability of other lands to meet the needs for forest produce. Equally, forest 
lands were at times important for agricultural purposes. Finally, a wider environ- 
meatal history helps to problematise land categories as well as to draw attention 
to the impact of the conflict between the ownership and use of land. 


Official Environmentalism in the Kolli Hills 


Environmental histories are important not only as narratives about the past, but 
also as reference points for the present and the future. Several recent studies have 
traced the continuities between colonial and post-colonial forest policies and its 


The dependence on reserved forests varied considerably within the hills. In general, two factors 
affected this dependence: (a) distance from the forests; and (b) availability of other sources of 
forest produce. 

% If a person was caught within the forests, very rarely were cases actually registered. Instead, 
the forest guard might confiscate sickles or receive a payment (in cash or kind). 

7 While Sivaramakrishnan talks about transition zones where the disjuncture between forests 
and fields is not clear, his interest remains primarily forests end not non-forest lands. The story he 
tells, therefore, pays less attention to the importance of non-forest lands in local subsistence 
economies. Modern Forests, pp. 1-33. 
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consequent impact on forest-dependent communities.’ But these studies tend to 
be general, and not focused on specific local contexts or on how individual forest 
communities have reacted or responded to forest laws. On the other hand, detailed 
and more regionally specific agrarian histories rarely focus on historical continu- 
ities into the present.” In this section, therefore, I carry my story into the post- 
colonial period to illustrate the extent to which colonial constructions of fields 
and forests have reshaped the spatial configuration of the hills and affected local 
communities. 

The colonial state was primarily preoccupied with revenue extraction, the post- 
colonial state with development. Yet what linked these periods together was the 
idea and discourse of modernisation. In its quest to modernise, the post-colonial 
state built upon the bureaucratic foundations of the colonial administration by 
preserving many of the colonial government’s institutions and its classification of 
fields and forests. I explore here the ways in which these continuities manifested 
themselves in the Kolli Hills. 

With no tribal development policy in place, state intervention in the Kolli Hills 
was limited up to the 1970s. In 1975 the Kolli Hills became part of the Integrated 
Tribal Development Programme (ITDP) and was earmarked as one of two tribal 
areas to be modemised in Tamil Nadu. The 1970s were the years of the Green Revo- 
lution. Though tribal areas were not direct recipients of Green Revolution technology, 
Green Revolution discourse, particularly in the form of high-yielding varieties of 
crops (HYVs) and other technologies for modernising production techniques, 
was very much part of the discourse of tribal development. Thus the tribal sub- 
plan for Tamil Nadu observed that “where the tribals own agricultural lands and 
are engaged in cultivating ... they still practice the old fashioned methods of 
cultivation’.®! 

The main thrust of tribal development in the Kolli Hills thus became modern- 
isation and diversification of the agricultural base. This involved from the outset 
the promotion of a programme for distributing agricultural implements such as 
mammatties (or shovels), pickaxes, etc., providing improved HYVs of millets, 
wheat and paddy, us well as introducing new (or relatively less utilised) species 
such as fruits, vegetables and tapioca. ® Extension work was critical to these ven- 
tures and extension staff played an important role in providing training. Animal 


* See for example R.S. Ghate, Forest Policy and Tribal Development: A Study of Maharashtra, 
Delhi, 1992; R Guha, ‘Forestry in British and Post-British India: A Historical Analysis’, Economic 
and Polincal Weekly, Vol. 14(44~45); C. Singh, Common Property and Common Poverty. 

? Studies such as M V Nadkarni et al , The Polincal Economy of Forest Use and Management, 
New Delhi, 1989 and M. Rangarajan, Fencing the Forest: Conservation and Ecological Change in 
India's Central Provinces, 1860-1914, New Delhi, 1996, are excellent accounts of forest history, 
but therr focus 1s not on specific micro contexts, i e., at the level of the individual village and 
hamlet 

© See Akhil Gupta, Postcolonial Developments, pp. 1-32. 

*' Government of Tamil Nadu (GoTN), A Sub-Plan for Tribal Development, Madras, 1974, p. 161 

© Tapioca 1s now the most prominent dry land crop in the Koll Hills 
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husbandry was also earmarked as an allied activity of agriculture, the official 
strategy being to upgrade the quality of local buffaloes, sheep and pigs, improve 
marketing facilities for milk and eggs, and bring more private land under fodder 
cultivation. 

It is not the purpose here to assess the impact of the state’s modernisation project, 
but rather to see how the modernisation discourse presupposed clear distinctions 
between state and private property, and then examine the consequences.© While 
modernising agriculture could be promoted by the state, it had to be undertaken 
by farmers on their private land. Some efforts were therefore made to distribute 
land to the Malaiyalis as recommended in the Tribal Sub-Plan in 1974 and by the 
Karthikeyan Commission in 1976.% 

Non-patta lands (excluding those lands distributed) remained firmly in the hands 
of the state. The bulk of these lands were assessed as dry waste or lands that had been 
assessed for revenue purposes, and consequently deemed appropriate for cultivation. 
The other lands were poramboke (revenue and forest) and unassessed waste, the 
latter being inconsequential in terms of area. Although Nehru had famously spoken 
in his five principles about the dependence of tribals on forests, this was not evident 
in new policies and laws at the state level or in regional landscapes such as the 
Kolli Hills. The forests on the slopes of the hills remained firmly under the control 
of the Forest Department. The Koili Hills also fell under the purview of the Tamil 
Nadu Hill Areas (Preservation of Trees) Act, 1955, which gave the Forest Depart- 
ment the power to make decisions even about felling trees on patta lands. Further- 
more, approximately 22 per cent of the village area was also classified as reserved 
forests.© There were few changes, moreover, in the thrust of Forest Department 
. policies. Working circles continued to be the order of the day. While new working 
circles such as eco-development were introduced and new restrictions imposed 
on the felling of coupes, forests still remained legally out of the reach of local 
communities. 

The colonial disjuncture between agrarian fields and forests that continued to 
drive state policy in the post-colonial period has had significant consequences for 
the subsistence economy of the Malatyalis. This needs to be seen both in terms of 


© The cropping pattern has changed significantly in the Koll: Hills over the last 30 years Whereas 
paddy continues to be the most umportant crop on wetlands, dry land agriculture (especially in the 
Namakkal Koli Hills) is now dominated by tapioca cultivation As a result, the area under minor 
millets has decreased significantly. 

“ Both reports made recommendations on many issues, the most umportant being bonded labour 
and indebtedness The Stulu Ao Committee (1969) at the Centre had indicated that almost all tribal 
households were in debt and that loans were frequently taken for consumption purposes. Thus, the 
Tribal Sub-Plan and the Karthikeyan Committee report recommended the assignment of land to 
bals in proximity to therr habitations—even ‘unauthorised’ lands if that were unobjectionable— 
and to keep in mind the grazing needs of tribal households while assigning land. 

© Forests in the Kolli Hills are located both outside village jurisdictional boundanes and inside 
villages. Almost half of all land ın the Kolli Hills is outside the 16 revenue villages, much of it in 
the so-called uninhabited villages. In addition to this half, another fifth to a quarter of the land 
within the villages comes under the jurisdictional control of the Forest Department. 
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the overall land situation within the Kolli Hills and the wider context of social mean- 
ings to land. In other words, although the state has made efforts to make more 
land available to the Malatyalis, significant amounts of assessed wastelands remain 
under state control. With the population also growing from 25,036 in 1971 to 
33,888 in 1991, there has been some fragmentation of landholdings and a decline 
in the average availability of patta land per household and per capita. In 1970-71 
(before the state’s active intervention), marginal and small holdings accounted for 
about 64 per cent of total operational holdings. By 1996—97 this proportion had 
risen to almost 69 per cent. The average per household and per capita amount of 
patta land also decreased from 1.77 ha and 0.44 ha respectively in 1971-72 to 
1.42 and 0.37 ha in 1991-92.% 

The allocation of assessed wastelands for other purposes requires further atten- 
tion. Over the last 20 years or so, since the state has imbibed the environmental dis- 
course of the forestry intelligentsia, silver oak plantations have emerged on many 
lands under the Forest Department’s jurisdiction. According to Forest Department 
records, there are well over 100 such plantations throughout the Kolli Hills.’ Though 
the state is legally within its rights in establishing these plantations, the latter have 
had a significantly adverse impact on the local communities. The main reason for 
this is that historically, poramboke and assessed dry wastelands have been exten- 
sively cultivated in the Kolli Hills, mainly with minor millet crops such as ragi, samai 
and thinai. In the more recent past, crops such as tapioca and pineapple have also 
been grown. As aresult, some amount of cultivable land has now been transferred 
to the Forest Department and taken up for plantation purposes. 

The nature of this impact has been locale specific and many dimensioned. It is 
important to keep in mind that 16 revenue villages occupy approximately 282 
square kilometres of the Kolli Hills. There are broad regional differences between 
the Namakkal and Rasipuram sides. Rasipuram ts considered the drier part of the 
Kolli Hills, with less irrigated land. smaller holdings and more area under crops 
such as ragi, samai and thinai. While the Namakkal side has benefited more from 
horticultural crops in the last 20 years, the cropping pattern has changed signifi- 
cantly in the Rasipuram side as well. 

There are over 200 dispersed hamlets within the 16 revenue villages. Each hamlet 
is distinct in the type of land, use of land and the crops grown. The precise nature 
of the changing agranan landscape, therefore, can only be fully understood within 
the context of specific hamlets. I will briefly touch upon these locale-specific con- 
texts by highlighting shifts in land use, land-ownership and land control arising from 
new plantations in two hamJets—Kattangattupatti located in Devanur Nadu in 
the Namakkal Kolli Hills and Edappukkadu located in Bail Nadu in the Rasipuram 
Kolli Hills. 

“ The scenario has remained much the same after 1991-92. 

© It is not very clear what type of lands these plantations are located on, but the fact that most 
non-patta lands are assessed wastelands would indicate that many of the plantations are located on 
such lands. Thus, when I speak of plantations on poramboke land, this is essentially poramboke 
land as perceived by the people Legally, it could very well be assessed waste. 
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Kattangattupatti has 47.92 ha of land.™ The vast majority of land in this hamlet, 
34.60 ha or over 72 per cent, is poramboke. Dry land accounts for 8.90 ha (18.57 per 
cent), and wetland for another 1.39 ha (2.90 per cent). About 3 ha (or 6.32 per cent) 
of the total comprise mostly assessed dry wasteland distributed to tribal households 
under the Tamil Nadu Land Reforms Act, 1961, and are referred to locally as D-card 
patta. With 19 farm households® and a population of 110, the average landholding 
per household prior to the plantations was 2.52 ha, and the per capita holding 
0.43 ha. 

Poramboke land was thus crucial for the local economy. Each household had 
on an average 1.82 ha of poramboke, of which roughly 1.40 ha per household was 
cultivable.” Poramboke in Kattangattupatti was historically cultivated with minor 
millets such as samai and thinai. These crops were central to the local diet, and coupled 
with paddy on wetland also provided diversity and security from risk. Minor millets 
have also been an important source of fuelwood. Dry lands, on the other hand, 
were used for growing millets and paddy, though over the last 20 years mostly tapioca 
(a cash crop) has been grown. 

In the early 1980s, after the introduction of the Forest Conservation Act, a lot of 
attention was paid to afforestation within the Kolli Hills. It was now the time for 
plantations, and one such plantation emerged in Kattangathupatti, on the poramboke. 
The fact that the land was locally in use meant nothing to the bureaucracy as it 
was revenue poramboke. Nonetheless, so lonz-as it was under the revenue depart- 
ment, the locals were able to cultivate it without much ado. Their problems started 
when the Forest Department took over the land, as it meant a change in land use 
pattern. It was less, therefore, a case of property nghts than one of enforcing them 
and establishing control.” 

Spatially, the plantation does not cover the whole poramboke. It occupies 13.80 
ha out of a total of 34.60 ha. This 13.80 ha represents, therefore, the land lost locally 
in terms of cultivation. Of the cultivable poramboke, only 20.80 ha is now available, 
and only 34.12 ha of land in toto. Cultivable poramboke land per household de- 
clined from 1.82 to 1.09 ha and the per capita holding from 0.31 ha to 0.19 ha. As 
a result, the extent of productive land per household and per capita declined from 
2.52 ha.to 1.80 ha and from 0.43 ha to 0.31 ha. 

The vulnerability of the local economy and the effect of these changes on local 
subsistence strategies deserve further exploration. The loss of land for growing 


“ This arca does not include the residential area of the hamlet. 

œ A farm household us one that culuvates land together. It ıs opposed to a Census household, 
which is defined as a houschold that does its cooking under the same roof. Farm households do not 
necessanly cotocide with the distnbution of actual pattas. However, given the problems with the 
quality of landholding data for Census households, it is the most appropriate unit of analysis. 

™ The distinction here is between cultivable and productive land. While culuvable jand is land 
deemed fit for cultivanon, productive land can also be used for other purposes such as mecting 
forest produce needs, grazing, etc. In the Kolli Hills, most land 1s considered productive m the 
latter sense of the word 

7 Ses Rangan, ‘Property vs Control: The State and Forest Management in the Indian Humalaya’, 
Development and Change, Vol. 28(1), 1997, for a more detailed discussion. 
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millets such as samai and thinai—both central to the local diet—was reinforced 
by the substitution of tapioca for millets on dry land. 

Poramboke land was also a source of forest produce. Minor millet wastes have 
historically been important as sources of fuelwood. Tapioca, unlike millet, is not 
a multipurpose crop and cannot be a substitute for minor millets. The greatest impact 
seems, however, to have been on the availability of fodder rather than fuelwood. 
There are only small numbers of cattle and livestock in Kattangattupatti now: at 
the time of my survey there were only 50 goats, 13 cows and 11 bulls. But village 
elders recalled a time when there were more than 400 goats, 50 cows and 50 bulls. 
The availability of fuelwood has not been as seriously affected because the silver 
oak plantation has become a new source of fuelwood despite plantations being under 
the control of the Forest Department. Although species such as pongam (Pongamia 
pinnata), sala (Chukrasia tabularis), nava (Crataeva religiosa), athi (Ficus racemosa), 
vengai (Pterocarpus marsupion) and thagiri (Cassia flora) are common fodder 
species and are available in the reserved forest, access to the forest has been difficult 

A similar scenario emerged in Edappukkadu a few years later. At its inception 
Edappukkadu was a small hamlet of 13 households. At present, however, there are 
48 separate farm households and a population of 230. Edappukkadu is one of the 
main hamlets of Bail Nadu and is located near Powerkadu (Edappuli Nadu), which is 
the major hamlet in the Rasipuram Kolli Hills. 

The residential area of the hamlet is significantly larger than that of Kattangattupatti. 
More importantly, land types (in terms of ownership) are also significantly different. 
The total area of land within Edappukkadu is 71.18 ha. However, before the plant- 
ations arrived, households in Edappukkadu also cultivated 3.56 ha in another hamlet; 
therefore, the total availability of lands was 74.74 ha. Dry lands comprised 54.37 
ha (or 72.75 per cent) of the total area, whereas poramboke comprised 16.24 ha 
(21.73 per cent) and wetlands 4.13 ha (or 5.53 per cent). In household terms, what 
this meant was that on an average each household had 1.56 ha of land, of which 
1.13 ha was dry land, 0.09 ha was wetland and 0.34 ha was poramboke. The mean 
per capita land availability was 0.34 ha. 

In Edappukkadu, a jack (as opposed to a silver oak) plantation was planted in 
the mid- 1990s, once again on poramboke. The extent of poramboke used, however, 
was less than in Kattangattupatti, namely 6.68 ha. Nonetheless, as a result of this, 
0.14 ha per household of land was lost. 

There are substantial differences between the effects of Forest Department plant- 
ations in Edappukkadu and Kattangattupatti. Though once used for growing minor 
millets, since the mid-1980s the inhabitants of Edappukkadu used poramboke mainly 
to grow pineapples. Consequently, the plantation did not result in the displacement 
of staple food crops such as minor millets as it did in Kattangattupatti, but rather 
in the displacement of a cash crop. The reduction in area under pineapple thus put 
household incomes under strain. Tapioca too is grown in Edappukkadu, providing 
to some extent cash alternatives within the local economy. But the area under 
tapioca is marginal, both because of the relatively small extent of patta lands as 
well as the fact that dry land is also used for food grain crops. Prices of tapioca, 
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moreover, have declined substantially—often a bag (75-100 kg) fetches not more 
than Rs 75. 

Here, too, the plantation should be viewed in the wider context of the local economy. 
As in most hamlets of the Kolli Hills, scarcity of productive land is a central 
concer. The loss of poramboke took away productive land from local inhabitants 
and reduced their cultivable land. Second, the loss of land, understood in the con- 
text of local land use patterns as mentioned above, meant the loss of cash crop 
land in Edappukkadu. As cultivation on patta lands has never provided round- 
the-year security, any additional income they earned helped local residents tide 
over the agricultural off season. Third, the plantation has given the state an add- 
itional presence within the hamlet. Though the state always controlled a significant 
extent of land within the hills, the plantation in the midst of the hamlet has resulted 
m a more overbearing presence of the state. 

Unlike in Kattangattupatti, however, the plantation has not directly affected 
forest produce needs. To some extent this was because poramboke land ceased to 
meet forest produce needs when it was turned to growing pineapples. The neigh- 
bouring reserved forest seems always to have been a more important source of 
forest produce in Edappukkadu than Puliansholai has been for Kattangattupatt. 
In addition to fuelwood and fodder needs, households in Edappukkadu have over 
the last five years collected Auluma leaves which are utilised primarily as a spice 
to add flavour to biryani. Locals sell these leaves to contractors from Namakkal at 
Rs 5 per kg. The collection of kuluma leaves has thus been an important additional 
source of employment and income. 

These differences are important for the forest history I am trying to write. Central 
to the narrative laid out in this article is the contention that forest histories often have 
to be much more than just histories of forest lands classified as such in law. In the 
Kolli Hills, other lands such as poramboke and assessed dry waste have also been 
important sources of forest produce. The point here is that land acquires meaning 
in the Kolli Hills according to use, and property rights are rarely markers for the 
land use choices made by individual households. The loss of poramboke and as- 
sessed dry wasteland to the Forest Department has reduced the amount of cultiv- 
able land and not only the amount of productive land. 

Equally importantly, these short hamlet interludes also highlight the fact that 
these lands are important for cultivation, the mainstay of the Malaiyalis’ liveli- 
hood.” The forest history of these two hamlets is, therefore, interlinked with the 
unfolding of their respective subsistence economies. Despite significant shifts in 
the cropping pattem, most households in these two hamlets have chosen from a 
mix of paddy, other food crops, and a cash crop. The consequent variations in terms 
of land use have stemmed to a great extent from the manner in which this mix of 
needs could be met, which has itself depended on the extent and quality of land. 
The apparent differences with regard to the use of both patta lands and poramboke 


nT have not addressed intra-hamlet inequaliues in this article. Though the Kolli Hills are relatively 
homogeneous, differences have emerged over the last 20 years 
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' are alternate responses to scarcity conditions with regard to land, coupled with 
varied compulsions tnggered off by the increasing demands of the cash economy. 
These different land use patterns have also manifested themselves in different 
scenarios with regard to meeting forest produce needs. Conceptually, this implies 
the presence of many varieties of forest-dependence and types of forest dependent 
communities, rather than a single, homogenous, forest-dependent community. 

Finally, it is important to highlight the implications of a broader-based narrative 
of forest history such as this for questions of environmental sustainability. Central 
to the debate around forest history has been the ideology/praxis of the actors, most 
notably forest-dependent communities and the Forest Department, and their re- 
spective roles in forest use and management. I have tried to show in this section 
that whether or not forest-dependent communities lived symbiotically with nature 
depended on the nature of their agrarian landscape and their ability to access other 
types of land, private or public. In the Kolli Hills, in particular, access to agricultural 
land is critical to the manner in which communities or even individual households 
perceive the forest. In other forest-dependent communities, these landscapes might 
differ, and so consequently their relationship to the forests. 


Conclusion 


This article has attempted to reconstruct a history of the forests of the Kolli Hills 
within a broader history of the state’s revenue and forest policy in the region. This 
broader canvas is needed because forest-dependent communities view land in 
terms not so much of ownership but of use. Forests, therefore, are to be found as 
much on agricultural lands and poramboke as they are in legally reserved forests. 

The reconstruction of forest histories also needs to pay close attention to local 
and regional peculiarities. While the history of the colonial revenue settlement in 
the Kolli Hilis was not smooth or continuous, the process of colonisation depended 
both on the state’s ability to take over large areas of land (whether forests or other 
types of land) and the ability of local communities to shape the state’s initiatives 
to at least some extent. This ability was reflected and underlined by the state’s 
dependence on local intermediaries in the Kolli Hills, especially for revenue col- 
lection purposes. Although this was to change over time, the manner in which state 
policies reach local communities in the Kolli Hills continues to be determined to 
some extent by the latter’s reception and response. 

It would be shortsighted to suggest that the colonial period did not change the 
trajectory of future developments in the Kolli Hills. What this article has highlighted 
is that change itself needs to be problematised and regionally situated. In the case 
of the Kolli Hills, this has meant understanding what the history of colonial and 
post-colonial interventions has meant for the present-day subsistence economy 
of the Malaiyalis. Critical to this understanding is moving away from jundically 
constructed notions of fields and forests and looking at the whole agrarian land- 
scape in interlinked ways, and in a manner that is sensitive towards local social 
ecologies. 
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Glossary of Local Terms 


In local parlance land which is not cultivated or fallow; in official 
parlance land that is waste. 

Administrative assistant of the wr-kavundan 

Rocky land 

Malaiyali dominated villages at the foothills 

Malaiyali revenue collector and assistant of pattakaran 

Rain-fed land with a low to medium water holding capacity 
Private land or title thereto 

Malaiyali headman of the village or nadu; mediated between 
periyapattakarans and the village. 

Malaiyali chieftain of the estate 

State property under the Revenue or Forest Department 

Finger millet 

Little millet 

Foxtail millet 

Malaiyali headman of a hamlet 

Wetland 
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Book Reviews 


Sumit SARKAR, Beyond Nationalist Frames, Delhi, Permanent Black, 2002, pp. 265. 


What’s eating Sumit Sarkar? The present collection provides an answer. Like his 
previous volume of essays, Writing Social History (1999), Beyond Nationalist 
Frames suggests that Sarkar is very troubled by postmodernism, the ‘Saidian tum’ 
in colonial and post-colonial studies, the various follies of Subaltern Studies (though 
he too was once a Subaltern recruit), and the rise of Hindutva. Of course, po one writes 
outside his or her worldly context, as Edward Said argued so insistently and com- 
pellingly, but so great is Sarkar’s worry with contemporary political and intellectual 
trends that it dominates his writings. 

Beyond Nationalist Frames contains essays that are united, according to the 
author, by a concern with ‘the vicissitudes of our times, at once political and aca- 
demic’ (p. 1). These include the advance of Hindutva, globalised capitalism, the 
post-Marxist and postmodernist moods, and the shift from social history to cultural 
studies. Together, these have imposed a colonial/anti-colonial binary, valonsed con- 
cepts of indigenism and cultural authenticity, and led to facile critiques of Western 
discourses as mere instruments of alien hegemony. Writing against these surely 
indefensible ideas, Sarkar presents himself as an historian with an ‘unfashionable 
commitment to socialist-feminist values’ who finds a ‘nostalgic return to the ortho- 
doxies of yesteryears as unpalatable as swimming with the current tides of history 
and politics’ (p. 1). Who could quarrel with such sweet reason? 

But the gloves come off within the first pages of an essay on clocks and notions 
of Kali-yuga in colonial Bengal. Reading Bengali history against the background 
of the European experience of clock-time described by such historians as David 
Landes, Jacques Le Goff and E.P. Thompson, Sarkar attacks colonial/pre-colonial 
and other binanes. Arguing against an allegedly prevalent assumption that colonial- 
ism signalled a complete shift from cyclical to linear time, Sarkar suggests both 
continuity and change, and proposes that the Bengali response to time-discipline 
varied according to institutional and social sites. The interpretation is reasonable, 
but the prefatory diatribe against the outdated dichotomy between linear versus 
cyclical time appears unnecessary. For one thing, it is not clear whom Sarkar has 
in mind. He mentions a 1949 text by Mircea Eliade that attributed cyclical time to 
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the Hindus, but there is no reference to any work that describes the colonial trans- 
formation in terms of the cyclical/linear dichotomy. 

The attack mode appears again in the chapter on lower-caste narratives in early 
twentieth-century Bengal. Sarkar’s reasonable, though not original, point is that the 
Namasudra identity was neither given nor fixed, but constructed in relation to the 
upper-caste world. But before getting to the reading of Namasudra tracts, Sarkar 
must first slay his Subaltern Studies and colonial discourse dragons. So, he pro- 
claims his disagreement with the model of power/resistance and ‘subaltern cultural 
autonomy’, and claims that the subalternist work, like colonial] discourse theory, 
elides Brahmanical influence in pre-colonial times. Without any sustained reading 
of these works, the critiques remain flat assertions. Sarkar issues dire warnings about 
the dangerous implications of the erroneous theories spun by Subaltern Studies 
and colonial discourse writers, and proceeds to read the Namasudra texts—and 
their ‘silences and disjunctures’. Since these texts were written and printed in the 
lettered world that included upper-caste writings and colonial documents, Sarkar 
reads them together to portray the formation of Namasudra caste identity as a 
process open to other arenas—to upper-caste ideologies and writings, colonial 
sociology, and wider social and political movements. The interpretation is not 
unfamiliar, though the footnotes carry unknown bits of wisdom: ‘For more nuanced 
applications of Habermas, see Tanika Sarkar...’ (p. 51). The account ends with 
the rejection of identity-politics, which is criticised for its culturalism, and held 
responsible for the denial of ‘any and every potentially universalist values and 
projects’ (p. 80). 

Many of Sarkar’s worries about the contemporary political and intellectual moods 
are expressed in the essay on postmodernism and the writing of history. Going 
over well-trodden grounds, it offers his disagreements with postmodernism’s ‘re- 
jection of all forms of universalism as necessarily homogenising, accompanied 
by an absolute valorization of the “fragment”; a pervasive “culturalist” turn; and 
retreat from—indeed the theoretical rejection of—all programmes of transform- 
ation that seek to go beyond the purely specific or the fleeting’ (p. 161). The failings 
of Subaltern Studies, the ‘Saidian turn’, and Homi Bhabha’s notion of hybridity 
(which is frequently misunderstood, including by Sarkar), among others, are re- 
counted. Like Anf Dirlik, whom he approvingly cites, Sarkar sees any questioning 
of the foundational narrative of capitalism as tantamount to a refusal to analyse 
its historical role, and hence complicit with it. A careful reading would have shown 
him otherwise, but he sets aside such troubling protocols to move on to the next 
target: the critics of social history in Britain, who are accused of returning historical 
writing to fairly conventional intellectual history and a reliance on textual readings. 
Obviously this accusation does not apply to Sarkar’s own decision to read Namasudra 
texts and their ‘silences’ and ‘fissures’. He acknowledges that his own work has 
benefited from the postmodern doubt about representation, teleology and binaries, 
but proceeds to caution against what he sees as its political and intellectual 
conformism. 
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It is ironic that a book that directs so much of its polemical fire against post- 
modernism and post-colonial theory describes itself as a project to think ‘beyond’ 
nationalist frames. Beyond, after all, is neither a completely new space nor an aban- 
donment of the old. As something between and betwixt, slippery and shifting, the 
term beyond is the characteristic trope of the tumes that the prefix ‘post’ seeks to 
capture. But Sarkar uses it more restrictively as a critique of nationalism, including 
its Hindutva version. This is effective, but it does not reach the heights promised 
by the ttle. The book is not without merits, the chief one being the glimpse it pro- 
vides of what troubles Sarkar. 


Gyan Prakash 
Department of History 
Princeton University 


ADITYA MUKHERJEE, Imperialism, Nationalism and the Malang of the Indian Capitalist 
Class, New Delhi, Sage Publications, 2002, pp. 461. 


Indian capital incubated in a colonial context, with its initiatives for growth and con- 
solidation often sandwiched between the contending manoeuvres of imperialism 
and nationalism. On the one hand, Indian capital had to challenge imperial eco- 
nomic discrimination, while on the other, it was constrained to cautiously sidestep 
ideological extremes within the national movement. In habiting such a contradictory 
location, it has been overwhelmingly argued, Indian capital bred a Janus-faced pol- 
itical posture: frequently shuffling their loyalties between imperialism and nation- 
alism, depending on whether property or profit needed to be secured. In other words, 
the Indian capitalist class remained ambiguous in varying strategic degrees towards 
both imperial rule and the Indian national movement. 

In a meticulously researched monograph, Aditya Mukherjee attempts to unsettle 
this neat formulation by arguing instead that the Indian capitalist class was firmly 
committed to ‘independent indigenous capitalist development’ and was not only 
consistently anti-imperialist, but seemingly motivated by a sense of nationalism 
and national pride as well. Part of this claim is substantiated by the author’s charac- 
terisation of Indian capitalism as being the product of independent development. 
Indian capital, accordingly, did not critically rely on foreign finance and resources 
but only on foreign capital equipment and technology, and was, therefore, not sub- 
servient to the colonial state. The Indian bourgeoisie thus sought to grow by ‘wrenching’ 
spaces from colonial structures of domination and not by attempting to insert 
itself into colonial agendas for rule and exploitation. Consequent to which, between 
1914 and 1947, Indian capital took advantage of the two World Wars and the Great 
Depression to dramatically increase its hold over the Indian economy vis-a-vis 
foreign capital. By 1944, Indian private capital controlled about 62 per cent of 
the industrial units employing 1,000 or more workers and about 58 per cent of the 
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labour force employed in such factories. In the financial sphere, where earlier in 
1914, foreign banks held 70 per cent of the deposits, by 1937 they were reduced to 
57 per cent and by 1947 they controlled a mere 17 per cent. On the eve of Independ- 
ence, the share of foreign enterpnse in the total gross output of Indian industry was 
only 25 per cent, which left 72-73 per cent of the domestic market to indigenous 
enterprise. 

While itis possible to identify palpably irreconcilable levels of friction between 
the colonial state and Indian capital, the latter’s equation with the rest of Indian 
society was obviously far more complicated and muddied. Here, the author is 
careful to adopt a nuanced treatment of the subject. Indian capital, he argues, was 
ideologically organised under the broad rubric of an ‘industrial national bour- 
geoisie’ and sought to slant its hegemony into the national movement without at- 
tempting to either control or lead it in battle. Elements of this ideological profile 
included a strong antagonism towards feudalism, backed by an even firmer commit- 
ment to being secular and anti-communal. Even on the question of restraining the 
socialists and the left, Mukherjee contends that the Indian bourgeoisie preferred 
to work through the right wing in the Indian National Congress rather than sidle 
up to the imperial authorities. On the economic plane as well, the Indian industrial 
elite, especially G.D. Birla, often pressed the colonial government to adopt refla- 
tionary policies such as public works programmes, and urged for state planning 
in infrastructural development. In effect, the Indian bourgeoisie was socially pro- 
gressive, unwaveringly anti-imperialist and pursued a strategy for independent 
economic growth within a national framework. Evidently, Indian capitalists were 
true Nehnuvian socialists. 

The main strength of this book, however, lies in its rigorous and substantial dis- 
cussions on the sterling ratio, sterling balances and the colonial state’s tariff and 
fiscal policies. Chapters and sections dealing with these themes are comprehensive 
and give the reader a chance to follow in close detail the intricate nature of the 
negotiations and the complicated political manoeuvring that took place over them. 
According to Mukherjee, it appears that the upshot of much of the wrangling on 
issues regarding the setting of currency exchange rates or on budgetary policies, 
for example, was the prescience of Indian capital in recognising and challenging 
colonial fiscal and budgetary mechanisms, which helped sustain the financial drain 
of the Indian exchequer. Thus, the Indian bourgeoisie remained steadfast in the 
pursuit of economic nationalism and coasistently pushed for the protection of Indian 
industry, besides demanding fiscal and monetary support to spur rapid industrial- 
isation in the subcontinent. Mukherjee must be given credit for providing one of 
the most comprehensive discussions on these subjects and for invigorating nuts 
and bolts economic history in these very postmodern times. Nonetheless, by way 
of criticism, one is left a little tentative about accepting the inclusiveness of Indian 
bourgeois nationalism, especially its embrace of all sections of Indian society in 

- the quest for independent economic development. Similarly, could the economic 
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and political agendas of colonial capitalism and Indian capital be entirely exclusive 
and antagonistic to each other? 


Rohan D’Souza 
Centre for Studies in Science Policy 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


INDRANI SEN, Woman and Empire. Representations in the Writings of British India 
(1858-1900), New Delhi, Orient Longman, 2002, pp. 211. 


In the preface of Woman and Empire, Indrani Sen signals her intention to not con- 
tribute to the empirical endeavour of women’s history but to systematically examine 
Anglo-Indian literary texts of the period 1858-1900 as ‘cultural products’. She takes 
as her subject the representation of Woman in selected non-fiction and fiction texts 
of Anglo-Indian and ‘metropolitan’ (that is, British) writers. Although Dr Sen occa- 
sionally alludes to a distinction between literary representations and the ‘historical 
real’ in her discussions of texts, she proceeds from the premise that both ‘literary’ and 
‘non-fictional’ writings constitute ‘constructions [sic] of an imagined reality’ (p. xiii). 
She acknowledges the ‘generic distinctiveness’ of the literary and non-literary texts 
that form the raw material of her study, while treating them as grist for the mill in 
the process of decoding ‘colonial discursive practice’, the latter being understood as 
a ‘means of exercising power and control’ and ‘participating [sic] in the formation 
of ideologies’ (pp. xii—xiil). In the final analysis, Sen does speak to the ‘historical 
real’ of the Raj—namely the attitudes and assumptions of Anglo-Indian writers, 
and presumably of their readers, about gender, race and social hierarchy. She refers 
to relevant recent work in gender history and literary studies—for instance, Jenny 
Sharpe’s Allegories of Empire and Nancy Paxton’s Writing Under the Raj—while 
clearly setting out her own judgements about particular texts as well as about 
matters of general interpretation. 

The primary source materials of Sen’s study include novels and short stories be- 
longing to a distinct genre that can be called Raj literature, including the work of 
Philip Meadows Taylor, Flora Annie Steel and Rudyard Kipling. Sen refers also 
to selected non-fiction and ‘literary’ writings published in Calcutta Review, The 
Friend of India, and other Anglo-Indian journals and newspapers, and to reviews 
of Raj literature in metropolitan journals. Finally, she refers to contemporary non- 
fiction—-studies of an historical, anthropological and sociological nature—which 
she mines not so much for its ‘objective’ content as its Orientalist representations 
of ‘native’ culture and social practice. Sen apologises for not giving ‘space to the 
“native” perspective’: ‘Indians in general have hardly any voice in this book’ (p. xv). 
In fact, she cites contemporary non-fiction articles by Indian writers (for example, 
on pp. 64—65), but not in such a way as to construct an Indian voice either affirmative 
of or oppositional to a posited European/imperialist voice. Many of the texts Sen 
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examines in Woman and Empire locate the 1857 ‘Mutiny’ as the defining experi- 
ence of Anglo-India. She offers no explicit rationale for representing c. 1900-10 
as the end of an era, except to indicate that the most successful and influential 
writers of the genre, Steel and Kipling, were most active before 1910. Sen might 
easily have demonstrated that later classics of Raj literature, including Forster’s A 
Passage to India and Paul Scott’s Raj Quartet, while casting a more critical and 
jaundiced eye on the Empire, explored many of the same themes as the earlier 
works, deployed the same tropes and worked with stereotypes established by the 
Raj literature of 1858-1900. 

In the first two chapters of Woman and Empire, Sen seeks to map the common 
sense ideology of gender and race in the Raj, using Anglo-Indian literature to delin- 
eate the ‘social and cultural space’ which inscribed respectively the White Woman 
and the Indian Woman. Here the emphasis is on what purported to be objective, 
factual (non-fiction) writing about women in India, their condition and problems, 
and how these gave meaning to the imperial project. J.S. Mill had stated in The 
Subjection of Women (1869) that the condition of women was the measure of 
social progress and the status of a civilisation. Imperialists earlier in the century 
had regarded the welfare of women under their eye, whether members of the ruling 
or the subject races, as an indication of their (the rulers’) success as civilisers. In 
Chapter One, ‘Inventing the White Woman’, Sen examines the tensions and contra- 
dictions that accompanied the construction of the White Woman as simultaneously 
subordinate to the British male (under his protection) and his partner in the Empire. 
Tensions arose around perceptions of the White Woman’s utility in India as distinct 
from her essentially ornamental roles. Thus, Sen demonstrates (in Chapters One 
and Two) how Anglo-Indian periodical literature, before as well as after the Mutiny, 
imputed frivolousness, inconstancy and sexual disorderliness to the White Woman, 
contrasting this in some cases to the imputed purity, fidelity and dutifulness of 
Indian Woman. Although an excessive and unpredictable sensuality was imputed 
to the Indian Woman, she was also represented (in both fiction and non-fiction) as 
more docile and self-sacrificing than the White Woman. This positioned the Indian 
Woman and the White Woman as candidates for chivalric rescue: ‘even while the 
British in India were busy attacking structures which they associated with the 
“native” oppression of women, they were also simultaneously reifying their own 
patriarchal tendencies’ (p. 70). 

In a densely descriptive Chapter Three, a survey of nineteenth-century British 
Raj fiction, Sen sketches common tropes, conventions, themes and plot devices, 
and makes useful observations about authorship and culturalAnstitutional contexts 
of Raj writing. She explores the theme of interracial sexual competition and com- 
ments on the symbolic meaning of interracial sociability and sexual relations—as 
inscribed in tragic love stories and in what can only be called (given the ‘historical 
real’) the rape fantasy novels centring on the Mutiny. Sen gestures in this chapter 
towards a concept of ‘Imperial Citizenship’, citing an essay by Alison Sainsbury 
(‘Married to the Empire’, 1996). In a previous chapter she alludes to the fact that 
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some British women in India from the 1880s became heavily engaged in social 
reclamatory or meliorative work, taking particular interest in health and education 
of girls and women. However, if the fictional works Sen examines are represent- 
ative, they would seem to reflect a failure of the (female) imperial citizenship ideal. 
Taken collectively, the texts of the period by H.S. Cunningham, B.M. Croker, 
James Grant, Sarah Jeannette Duncan, Steel and others do not reveal a theory/ 
role of female imperial citizenship. Rather, they locate the White Woman as a 
symbol of British vulnerability and represent female protection as a paramount 
duty of the British community, enjoining self-protection by white women and vigi- 
lance from their men. This reiteration of a favoured theme since the Mutiny raises 
the issue of correlation between literary representation and the ‘historical real’: 
what are we to make of the apparent repudiation of, or silence about, active female 
citizenship (a historical fact) by Anglo-Indian fiction? 

Chapters Four and Five deal specifically with the writings of Meadows Taylor 
_ and Steel. Taylor, to a much greater extent than other writers Sen studies, accepted 
and even valorised ‘native’ culture. (He spent 30 years in the service of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad.) Taylor idealised ancient ‘Vedic’ India for the freedom of its women 
and maintained that Muslim women were not as restricted in their lives as British 
observers believed. Sen argues that Taylor’s iconoclastic acceptance of interracial 
marriage, however, should be understood as part of his imperial vision; like more 
chauvinistic writers, Taylor represented Indian Woman as a candidate for rescue 
by imperial man. Sen’s chapter on Steel illustrates the extent to which British women 
validated the imperial project, in part by endorsing stereotypes of British masculine 
energy and female vulnerability. Steel’s White Woman displays more agency than 
earlier incarnations (her best-known fictional works appeared during the 1890s), 
while her Indian Woman stands badly in need of reform. Both serve, Sen argues, 
to highlight the greater wisdom and nobility of imperial man. One wonders about 
Steel’s private feelings about her marriage to an ICS officer. Chapter Six explores 
Kipling’s ‘famous narrative ambivalences’ (p. 161) about the imperial project. 
The author’s original insights here concern Kipling’s treatment of class in relation 
to ideologies of the Raj. In his stories of the 1880s and 1890s, Kipling depicted 
the hardships and crises of white subalterns and ‘other ranks’, including women. 
His tragic and pathetic portrayals of interracial romance deployed stereotypes of 
race and gender in mildly subversive ways. 

Throughout her study Sen heeds Homi Bhabha’s observations about the com- 
plexities of colonial discourse: assumptions about gender, race and class are never 
fixed; they continuously inflect and modify one another. As commonplace as this 
may seem, she adeptly exposes the complexity of colonial discourse as embodied 
in Raj literature, and shows how the category Woman functioned in literature about 
the British imperial project in India. This book is refreshingly free of colonial/ 
post-colonial studies jargon, and while the author acknowledges arguments of 
other scholars in her field, she is not constrained by them. There are some relatively 
minor points to quibble about here, but on the whole one is impressed by the author’s 
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energy and care. Historians and literary scholars will profit from reading “this 
well-written and tightly organised study, regardless of how well they are acquainted 
with Raj fiction of the nineteenth century. 


Denys P. Leighton 
Department of History 
University of Delhi 


R. CHAMPAKALAKSHMI, KESAVAN VELUTHAT and T.R. VENUGOPALAN, eds, State and 
Society in Pre-modern South India, Kerala, Cosmobooks. 2002, pp. 223. 


Ever since Professor R.S. Sharma’s path-breaking monograph Indian Feudalism, 
c. 300-1200 was published in 1965, there have been phenomenal discussions on state 
and society in the pre~-modern centuries in India. This volume edited by Professor 
Champakalakshmi et al., can be seen as an important input in the debate on this 
major concern of historians of the last four decades. Ten papers included in this volume 
were originally presented in the National Seminar organised by the Postgraduate 
Department of History, Sn C. Achutha Menon Government College, Thrissur. 
The theme of the seminar has been used as the title of the work under review. 

All the contributors (arranged here in an alphabetical order), viz., R- Champaka- 
lakshmi”, K-N. Ganesh", Rajan Gurukkal”, M.G.S. Narayanan’, Venkata Raghotham’, 
S. Raju, B. Surendra Rao, Y. Subbarayahi", M.R. Raghava Varier and Kesavan Veluthat* 
are established authors in the field. Amongst the aspects that have attracted their 
attention, special mention may be made of processes of state formation, structure 
of state in different regions and periods, its linkages with institutions, its base in 
the economic and social structures, and the ideological and institutional supports 
it sought. 

One of the commonalities of these contributions centres round the demolition 
of the myth of the functioning of ‘centralised monarchies’ under the four major 
ruling powers in ‘south’ India, viz., the Cheras, Cholas, Pallavas and the Pandyas. 
Thus, Gurukkal, writing on state formation in early Tamilakam, outlines the tran- 
sition from kin to non-kin labour and from simple clan settlements to structured 
agrarian villages. Similarly, reassessing the state formation under the Cheraman 
Perumals of Kerala (eighth/ninth to the twelfth centuries), Narayanan makes a shift 
from the position he himself had taken 30 years ago and argues that the Chera state 
was ‘a visible and bold Brahman oligarchy thinly disguised as a monarchy .. .’ 
(p. 116). 

The contnbutions of Subbarayalu (‘State and Society during the Cola Period’) 
and Kesavan Veluthat (‘The Temple and the State: Religion and Politics in Early 
Medieval South India’) focus on mutations in the social fabric of Chola times and 
significantly identify some exploitative elements in the contemporary political 
apparatus. Subbarayalu unravels the process of stratification of Tamil society and 
the emergence of a fully matured caste society in the Tamilakam by the thirteenth 
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century. Such a social formation entailed a consolidation of the uppers/ruling class 
of landed magnates. While the state had hardly any role in the domain of law and 
Justice, it was ‘hand in glove with the landed gentry in controlling the tillers and 
thereby the production process’ and ‘took direct interest to punish’ (pp. 89--90) 
those who did not pay their taxes. An extremely telling example of such coercive 
state mechanism is an extract from a thirteenth-century inscription showing the 
nature of compulsory labour. Commenting on the significance of the term neftal in 
this inscription, Subbarayalu notes: ‘It is not simply the demanding of corvee that 
was irksome to the cultivators, itis the so many collecting agencies who repeatedly 
demanded the same levies on different pretexts that added to the burden and was 
very exploitative’ (p. 93). 

Veluthat also analyses the process of the disintegration of tribal society and its 
Organisation as caste socicty. However, the greater significance of his contribution 
lies in his use of a different prism to look at this phenomenon. His well-reasoned 
hypothesis brings into focus the role played by the temple in accelerating the above- 
mentioned social process. Paying due tribute to earlier scholars such as K.A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, Veluthat tells us that the social, and to some extent economic, 
functions of the temple were duly recognised by them. However, ‘they did not 
quite appreciate the role of the temple as an organizer of production and distribution 
and as an agency of social integration’ (p. 97). Taking the classic example of the 
Bnhadishvara temple at Thanjavur, he shows how it functioned as the ceremonial 
centre of the state. However, for him, it was important to remember that this site 
was not one of the centres celebrated by the Bhakn saints of the Shaivites. No wonder 
Brihadishvara was more a ‘statement of state power’. The strongest and the most 
categorical critique of Burton Stein’s ‘basic premises of a segmentary state’ is 
available in this contribution. This stands in contrast to the slightly woolly postu- 
lation of distinctive ‘ritual sovereignty’ and ‘political power’ in Kerala of the 
Cheraman Perumals by Narayanan. 

Another contribution dealing with the Chola period is Champakalakshmi’s “The 
City, The Hinterland and the State . . . which works out the emergence of Kuda- 
mukku--Palaiyarrai as the urban core in the Kaveri delta and its links with the 
hinterland comprising brahmadeya settlements, the temple and the network of 
nagarams. An added feature of this contribution is the cartographic delineation 
of this interrelationship within the Chola Mandalam. This contribution comple- 
ments Veluthat’s analysis of the Brihadisvara temple complex. 

B. Surendra Rao (‘State Formation in Mysore: The Wodeyars’) deals with the 
period between 1578 and 1704 when Mysore broke away from ‘the not-so-well- 
defined control’ of Vijayanagar, and how the new state mimicked its predecessor 
for purposes of legitimation. 

S. Raju (‘Excursus on South India and State in Historiography’) problematises 
familiar usages like ‘South India’, ‘state’, ‘society’, etc. Select statements are taken 
here to show how some regions are partially recognised, sidelined and omitted 
when history is conceptualised within the framework of supposedly homogenous 
units like South India. The exercise reminds us of the adage: ‘Knowledge comes 
from taking things apart but wisdom comes from putting things together.’ We 
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would have preferred to place Raju’s contribution at the beginning, rather than at 
the end of the volume, as has indeed been done by the editors. Absence of any con- 
tribution of Andhra should be seen as a significant desideratum of the volume. 
It needs to be recalled that in 1989 Professor Champakalakshmi had organised 
a similar seminar under the auspices of the Centre for Historical Studies, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. The theme then was “The State in Pre-Colonial South India’ and 
major participants included all those who are marked with an asterisk in the afore- 
said list of contributors to the Thrissur Seminar. The major concerns of the JNU 
Seminar were not very dissimilar and some of the presentations too were on com- 
mon themes. For example, M.G.S. Narayanan’s paper dealt with “The Cera Kingdom 
of Makotai—Factual and Conceptual Problems Related to State Formation in 
Kerala’ (but unlike the Thrissur presentation, this one was situated within Marc 
Bloch’s framework of Feudal Society). Regrettably, proceedings of the Seminar 
have remained unpublished to this day. However, we cannot help underlining 
that the terminological shift from ‘pre-colonial’ (JNU Seminar) to “pre-modern’ 
(Thrissur Seminar) is somehow not very persuasive, if not completely sinister. 
Though a valuable thematic volume, the venture deserved a better production. 


K.M. Shrimali 
Professor of History 
University of Delhi 


JANE BUCKINGHAM, Leprosy in Colonial South India: Medicine and Confinement, 
Palgrave, 2002. 


Jane Buckingham’s Leprosy in Colonial South India is the most recent of Palgrave’s 
monographs on South Asian medical history, following James Mulls’ recent work 
on Bntish-Indian lunatic asylums. In her vision of colonial medicine, Buckingham 
is closer to Waltraud Emst’s ‘minimal intervention’ model of the Indian hospital 
than the ‘hands-on coercion’ that Mills has described. The legal, institutional and 
scientific apparatus deployed by the colonial regime to combat leprosy, she asserts, 
did not constitute a ‘tool of empire’. Focusing on Madras Presidency in the nine- 
teenth century, she argues instead that leprosy in India was surrounded by unre- 
solved tensions in colonial medical policy: tension between control of the disease 
and control of the patient, between the hospital as a site of confinement and a site 
. of voluntary residence, between pauperised patients and those with means of sup- 
port, and between different levels of policy-making in Britain, India and Madras. 
Buckingham indicates that by the close of the century, doctors and government 
officials had moved closer to an approach that emphasised the segregation of all 
classes of infected Indians, rather than locking up vagrants who happened to be 
infected with leprosy. At the same time, she emphasises that the hostility of ‘re- 
spectable’ Indians made implementation of a class-neutral medical intervention 
all but umpossible. 
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The major strength of this study is the effort Buckingham makes to locate colo- 
nial medicine in a much wider scientific context that includes not only the indigenous, 
but also the metropolitan and the global. There is an extensive and entirely relevant 
discussion of Norwegian experiments with leprosy-control, which were noted by 
British physicians and bureaucrats who played an active role in devising Indian 
medical policy. Buckingham painstakingly demonstrates just how dynamic the 
relationship between ‘indigenous’, ‘colonial’ and ‘metropolitan’ medicine could be: 
she identifies extra-colonial traditions of leprosy medicine within India (such as 
the use of chalmugra oil) as well as developments that were truly colonial (for ex- 
ample, experiments with gurjan oil in the 1870s), and shows how ‘Indian’ matenal 
was combined with ‘Western’ understandings of the disease and incorporated into 
metropolitan medicine even in the late nineteenth century, when the inferiority of 
indigenous medicine was supposedly established in the dominant discourse. 

Having said that, the study places leprosy within the analytical framework of 
colonial medicine that was established by Arnold (and repeated by Harrison prior 
to his more ground-breaking work in Climates and Constitutions) without extending 
or altering the model significantly. In fact, Buckingham’s work is marked by a series 
of missed opportunities. She discusses the comparability of the leprosy hospital 
and the colonial prison (and one of her protagonists is a prison doctor), and yet her 
study includes no discussion of colonial prison medicine, either as a model or as 
an influence. She discusses the politics of hospital food, but in a study of ‘medicine 
and confinement’, she seems unaware of the parallel politics of the prison diet. 
The idea that ‘voluntary’ and ‘compulsory’ inmates constituted two distinct popula- 
tions within the leprosy hospital is critical to Buckingham’s study, but she does 
not say how, and to what extent, this distinction was practically maintained within 
the institution. She mentions the ‘handing over’ of Indian lepers to the care of church 
organisations in the early twentieth century, but does not elaborate upon this highly 
interesting transition. Then there are occasional statements which are unfortunate 
for all sorts of reasons: ‘By the nineteenth century, political and social upheaval, 
caused in part by mughal [sic] incursions, had brought about a decline in the practice 
of indigenous medicine in India.’ 

A more significant analytical weakness is Buckingham’s Cannadinesque insist- 
ence that class, not race, governed colonial leprosy policy. The contention that British 
administrators and ‘respectable’ Indians shared a common, class-based outlook 
on the leprous poor is difficult to sustain. There were significant differences between 
Indian and British attitudes towards vagrancy and poverty in the nineteenth century, 
and significant variations within Indian attitudes depending upon the social and 
geographic location of the subject. When British and Indian attitudes did coincide, 
the coincidence has to be interrogated in the light of elite competition in a colonised 
society. In other words, it must be asked whether elite Indians encouraged British 
intervention against poor lepers in order to rearticulate their own moral and political 
location in a racially charged environment. The various contemporary exchanges 
between the colonial government and Indian elites about using the law to define 
and punish deviance—the debates on female infanticide, on rounding up Ajjras, 
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and more generally on sickness, punishment, education, the family and a host of 
other contentious subjects—indicate that class and race cannot be separated quite 
so easily. Although Buckingham does well by not ignoring the voices of Indians 
who participated in the conversation about leprosy, the political context of their 
speech is not adequately developed; no attempt is made to engage Partha Chatterjee’s 
contention that elite Indians demarcated the native home as a space which the 
colonial state could not legitimately enter. A stray reference to ‘nascent nationalism’ 
is not enough. 

There is little room for doubt that Buckingham has done some excellent research 
as far as primary materials are concerned, and much of what she has found ts fas- 
cinating. The book is valuable for that reason alone. The lapses in the analysis are 
related to problems with how the primary data is related to secondary and com- 
parative material, that is, the author’s apparently meagre utilisation of the existing 
scholarship on British interventions in Indian society other than in a narrowly de- 
fined area of medical history. As a contribution to the existing (and rapidly growing) 
literature on colonial science and medicine, Buckingham’s work is more than 
useful. Itis less successful as a study of a colonial institution at a particular moment 
in the wider British—Indian relationship. 


Satadru Sen 
History Department 
Washington University 


G.P. Desnranne (ed.), Selected Writings of Jotirao Phule, New Delhi, LeftWord Books, 
2002, pp. 247. 


Selected Writings of Jotirao Phule, which contains a useful (even if Whiggish) 
introductory essay to Phule’s work by the editor, G.P. Deshpande, brings together 
translations of the most important prose writings produced by the late nineteenth- 
century publicist and lower-caste intellectual (or Shudra thinker, as Phule himself 
would have liked to be described). At the centre of the collection are Gulamgiri 
(Slavery) and Shetkaryacha Asud (Culttvator’s Whipcord), the full text of which 
have been translated, along with portions of Phule’s final testament Sarvajanik Satya 
Dharma Pustak (The Book of the True Faith) and the deposition (in English) before 
the 1882 Hunter Commission on Education. Also included are Phule’s response 
(again in English) to the Parsi social reformer B.M. Malabari’s notes on ‘Infant 
Marriage and Enforced Widowhood’; his letter to M.G. Ranade regarding the 
Conference of Marathi Authors; and his reasoned defence of Pandita Ramabai’s 
conversion. This material is arranged chronologically, with the themes of the first 
(namely, Slavery) published in 1873, calling upon intellectuals to contest the repre- 
sentative claims of the upper-caste elite and their organisations as well as opening 
up the theme of the complicities between colonialism and continued or refurbished 
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high-caste domination, reappearing in theoretically distinct ways in the rest of 
the writings. 

Fragments of this archive, to be sure, have been mined for their historical signifi- 
cance and rhetorical dexterity in a number of works (Gail Omvedt, Rosalind O’ Hanlon 
and more recently Veena Naregal come to mind) but is being published for the first 
time as a composite (even if selected) body of prose texts answering to our times. 
Correspondingly, they also figure as expanded and more prominently positioned as 
a radically secularised body of writing—as the fact of its production by a left-leaning 
publishing house indicates—and as such aims beyond the academic audience to a 
broader intellectual constituency. At the same time, the writings themselves are 
more locally focused and historically inflected, marking out the contours of a 
bilingual socio-cultural field of which Phule and his low-caste brethren (as indeed 
the colonial structures of governance at large) are the histoncal patrons and whose 
autonomy—this is a central motif of the writings represented here—is a challenge 
to the oppressive structures of caste and Brahmin hegemony. Central to all his writing 
is the argument that effective action by colonial intellectuals (Phule 1s himself the 
unsurprising example here) requires a belief in their disinterestedness that depends 
historically on the prestige accorded to the reflexivity of the learned, and the 
latter’s capacity to generate normative discourses about themselves and the others 
around them. 

Paradoxically, Phule is at his most polemical when he, acting upon the know- 
ledge (provided by Phule himself) of the way fields of cultural production function, 
calls upon his lower-caste/non-Brahmin/dalit constituents to pursue a realistic pro- 
gramme of self-defence, away from the dominant upper-caste view of the political 
possibilities within colonial modemity. This, however, remains undefined; and, 
given the conflictual nature of the intellectual field which his own work both de- 
scribes and exemplifies, the omission is not surprising. While the recent scholarship 
has been quite nght in affirming Phule as a unique figure among colonial intellec- 
tuals——-who, in harnessing the universal compass of Western discourses, did so not in 
order to reinforce the hegemonic claims of an emerging nationalist consciousness, 
but to produce ‘historical’ narratives of caste injustice and humiliation—questions 
about the nature and place of his texts must be asked. Indeed, the problem is accentu- 
ated quite precisely by the kind of rhetorical devices that Phule deploys in his prose 
writings. For one, they are combative—this is as true of his English writings as those 
in his native vernacular——with a strong, if sometimes more ambiguous, sense of 
an authorial persona, which is more in tune with the colonial-modern public arena 
than with indigenous spaces of articulation. In fact, Phule’s over-determined use 
of the concept of resentment—as in his frequent allusions to the caste divide struc- 
turing colonial cultural politics—when combined with his habitual self-referentiality 
(not for nothing that Phule’s language had come to acquire an abrasive linguistic 
tone, and which, incidentally, Deshpande finds quite exemplary from a rhetorical 
point of view) takes on an altogether more self-congratulatory quality. The effect 
is not so much to muddy the intellectual waters as to produce an intriguing extra 
level of drama to colonial cultural articulation and local intellectual] bilingualism. 
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If no one now takes seriously the entire self-promoting notion of a dissociation 
of sensibility that supposedly took place under colonialism, it is generally acknow- 
ledged that something more momentous—less literary—than sensibilities did 
change in the course of the period. Phule, to be sure, is part of this period of cultural 
invention and depredation; and yet, I am convinced—from the sheer point or force 
of his selected writings—that there is more to Phule than having ‘invented’ (or at 
least radically redescribed) away of talking about hierarchies, both cosmic and 
social, of knowledge, behaviour and entitlement. The theorist Homi Bhabha has a 
name for this condition, what he has termed ‘hybridity’, which although the histor- 
ical effect of colonialism, is to be deployed as a discursive device to decode the 
condition of post-colonialism. The problem with this reading, however, is that 
even as it demonstrates Phule’s usefulness as virtuoso hero to a whole array of 
nameless modemists, it does not get at the ‘reality’ which his writings claim to 
depict. 

The writings may have served Phule and his setting well, as indeed the wider 
trajectory of the non-Brahmin movement in Maharashtra or elsewhere. But the time 
has come to try to go beyond it: to substitute, in a word, for the normative interest in 
hierarchy and caste inequality that Phule’s writings depict, a descriptive under- 
standing of the same. Strangely enough, Cultivator’s Whipcord, adducing to frag- 
ments of peasant life and privy to a native (read, non-Brahmin or Shudra) schema 
of classification as well, demonstrates this substitution in parts, although in the 
final analysis even its view of the history being recorded repackages the material 
in the normative mode of Orientalist discourses. 


Sasheej Hegde 
Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 


BHARATI Ray, Early Feminists of Colonial India: Sarala Devi Chaudhurani and 
Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2002. 


One comes to Bharati Ray’s study of two early twentieth-century Bengali women 
intellectuals with some anticipation. First, because Ray brings into the same frame 
two exceptional women who were contemporaries, but who have not been written 
about conjointly; and second, because the title of Ray’s study performs the analyt- 
ical work of defining Sarala Debi Chaudhurani’s and Rokeya Hossain’s writings 
as ‘feminist’, a term both women might have rejected. One imagines the protests 
of Sarala Debi and Rokeya Hossain on this count, not unlike the subjects of Natalie 
Davis’s Women in the Margins, who force the historian to justify her actions, ‘I 
put you together to learn from your similarities and differences. In my day, it is 
sometimes said that women of the past resemble one another, especially if they 
live in the same kind of place.’ 
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Davis’s words, in turn, compel us to examine how it is that the scholarship on the 
Bengali bhadramahila and the antapur or andarmahal (arguably the places that 
defined turn of the century Bengali women), is by and large about Hindu women, 
and moreover assumes the Hinduness of its subjects without asking about the 
absence of Muslim women from the historical register. Indeed, while Meredith 
Borhwick’s Changing Role of Women in Bengal 1849-1905 (1984), takes the lack 
of work about the Bengali Muslim bhadramahila as a limitation, she too sees the 
subject as deserving of ‘separate study’, a task taken up by Sonia Nishat Amin’s 
(1995) analysis of ‘The Early Muslim Bhadramahila’. 

The fact that Sarala Debi Chaudhurani (1872-1945) and Rokeya Hossain{1880— 
1932) were contemporaries and spent their formative and final years in Calcutta, 
but have not been seen as inhabiting the same social and political space, is actually 
worth serious reflection on how the history of Indian nationalism, even its feminist 
variety, has been marked by either a tendency to take Hinduness as an unmarked 
universal category with the result that Muslim, Christian, Dalit and others disap- 
peared from its pages; or by a tendency to see Hindu and Muslim communities as 
so distinct that Muslims become a marked category and the subject of separate 
histones like Gail Minault’s Secluded Scholars (1998, in which Rokeya Hossain 
figures prominently). 

Sarala Debi Chaudhurani is by now a staple figure in the history of the nationalist 
and revolutionary movements in Bengal, and her words have also been marshalled 
to open feminist histories like Barbara Southard’s The Women’s Movement and 
Colonial Politics in Bengal 1921-1936 (1992). Sarala Debi’s autobiography and 
other writings have also been explored in Malavika Karlekar’s Voices From Within, 
Early Personal Narratives of Bengali Women (1988), among others. Rokeya Hossain’s 
work was of course recently brought to attention with Roushan Jahan’s introduction 
to Hossain’s (1905) short story, ‘Sultana’s Dream’ by Feminist Press in 1988; and was 
later authologised in Susie Tharu and K. Lalitha’s Women Writing in India (1991). 
Surprisingly, however, Rokeya Hossain is missing from Radha Kumar’s moving 
and lucid account of movements for women's rights, The History of Doing (1993). 

Considenng the dearth of works that attempt to make sense of what the project 
of Indian nationalism might have meant to Hindu and Muslim women alike, Early 
Femunists of Colonial India is a laudable project. Yet the organisation of the book 
makes it seem as if Sarala Debi and Rokeya’s social spheres never overlapped, and 
tends to reproduce and naturalise a split between Hindu and Muslim women it 
should more properly explain. It is true that the Muslim bhadralok or Sharif families 
tended to prefer Urdu, and that even the girl’s school Rokeya ran was an Urdu medium 
one, though she desperately wanted to offer Bengali as a language of instruction. 
Language at this point in time may have contributed to a tendency for the elite Muslim 
community to stand apart from the larger Bengali society. But it is also true that 
Rokeya, and numerous other elite and middle-class Muslim women of the times, 
were becoming literate in Bengali (while working-class Muslim women spoke Bengali 
as a matter of course). 
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More importantly, as Southhard’s study shows, Hossain seems to have had ex- 
tensive contact with Brahmo women, visiting Brahmo schools, and also partici- 
pating in the Bangiya Nari Samay’s campaign for women’s suffrage. Yet Ray 
stresses Rokeya's relationship to Muslim nationalism rather than to the Swadeshi 
movement or women’s suffrage campaign; and in emphasising that numerous Muslims 
were in agreement with the partition of Bengal, Ray also assumes that Rokeya 
must have been ‘anti-nationalist’, which leads her to ignore those parts of Rokeya’s 
writing that were clearly nationalist in tone. Similarly, in a discussion of the influ- 
ences upon Rokeya’s wnting, Ray points to the impact of Muslim male writers 
upon Rokeya’s work, but not that of other feminists or women reformers of the time. 
Nor do we have any sense of how Rokeya’s brilliant satire, “Sultana’s Dream’, first 
published in English in the Madras-based Indian Ladies Magazine in 1905, may 
have helped shape feminist consciousness of the time. 

One strength of Ray’s study is that a large portion of Rokeya Hossain’s work 
that is unavailable in English is discussed throughout the book. Yet if Ray is 
unable to show how Rokeya and Sarala Debi participated in a shared set of debates 
about women’s condition in colonial Bengal, she is to her credit, able to establish 
substantive differences in the gender philosophies of both reformers. Sarala Debi’s 
writings have already been extensively explored, but Ray argues that though Sarala 
Debi was a part of the revolutionary movement, her views on gender were not radical, 
but a form of masculinist nationalism that came to be mainstream; while Rokeya’s 
views on masculinity and gender hierarchy were far less conventional, positioning 
her against the mainstream of both Hindu and Muslim communities. While Sarala 
Debi saw women as privileged grthinis of the home, Rokeya developed a critique 
of the notion of domesticity itself. 

_ The book is divided into four chapters, ‘Sarala and Rokeya: Brief Biographical 
Sketches’, “The Age and its Women’, ‘Sarala and Rokeya: Women’s Issues’ and ‘Organ- 
izing Women’. Each chapter follows the pattern of discussing Sarala Debi or the 
Hindu community first, thus establishing it as the standard against which Rokeya 
Hossain (and thus the Muslim community) are to be measured. 

Yet the study disappoints, in part because Ray’s ordinating question, ‘what made 
it possible for these women to be who they were’ not only fails to move beyond 
an elite, individualistic view of ‘outstanding women’ who owe their accomplish- 
ments to illustrious genealogies and industrious families, but also asserts that sep- 
arate, rather than shared, socialities shaped these women’s lives. In all fairness, Ray 
does warn her readers that “The term woman in this study is used in a restricted sense, 
to refer only to women of the middle and upper class in urban Bengal’ (p. 2). One 
sees the potential to explore class as a possible unifying force upon Rokeya Hossain’s 
and Sarala Debi’s sensibilities, and yet just as her unnuanced notion of the term 
‘woman’ does little to dislodge it from its hegemonic (Hindu) usage, so too does 
her habit of writing first about Sarala Debi and then about Rokeya not only fail to 
dislodge the separate spheres logic of previous historiography, but also privileges 
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the voice of the Hindu woman over the Muslim woman. Ray’s explanation, ‘Through- 
out the discussion I have chosen to speak of Sarala Debi before Begum Rokeya be- 
cause she was the older of the two women’ seems a rather inadequate justification. 

It is clear that the experience of pardah and abarodh (or confinement) marked 
the formation of Rokeya’s critical consciousness in a way that it did not mark Sarala 
Debi’s as a privileged woman of the Tagore family. But to make the experience of 
pardah the defining moment of Rokeya’s life, and by extension, the lives of all 
Muslim women in Bengal, is to render the practice simultaneously exceptional 
for one community and invisible for another. For, it is also true that the Bengali 
Hindu bhadramahila was also a subject of the antahpur, making for a similar set 
of experiences between the two groups of women, even if unevenly shared. Sumanta 
Bannerjee’s (1989) account of the ways in which the loss of a shared culture of 
the andarmahai affected women’s social relations with one another in the Parlour 
and the Streets, and Himani Bannerji’s (2001) collection of essays (Inventing 
Subjects) about turn of the century Bengali women’s journals like Antahpur, supply 
meaningful contexts to Ray’s discussion. Bannerji, for example, shows that during 
the same time period that Rokeya was penning her criticism of pardah, Hindu 
women, too, developed complex affirmations and declamations of the institution. 
Indeed, Banneri concludes her essay on ‘Fashioning a Self” by nothing that “Wniters 
such as Begum Rokeya.. . in the magazine Nabankur, speak of the same topics 
... and share a very similar discursive space’ (2001: p. 176). 

While Ray does an excellent job of showing how Rokeya negotiated and com- 
promised with the institution of pardah even as she produced scathing critiques 
of it, we might well ask whether it was a tendency to essentialise the experience 
of pardah to Muslim women that kept Rokeya apart from feminist histories of the 
nationalist movement, or our own unwitting partitioning of history that excluded 
her (or at best made her a marginal participant). Early Feminists of Colonial India 
does not ask this question, but certainly begs it. 


Kamala Visweswaran 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Texas 


. MALAviKA Kasturi, Embattled Identities: Rajput Lineages and the Colonial State 
in Nineteenth-Century North India, Dethi, Oxford University Press, 2002, pp. 238. 


In this book, Malavika Kasturi explores the hitherto unknown world of ‘Hindu’ Rajput 
lineages and identities in nineteenth-century north India. Based on her Cambridge 
thesis, she focuses on the variations and contradictions in the British construction 
of Rajput identity in the North-Western Provinces. Instead of a reductionist explan- 
ation, which lends credence to monolithic identities created by the colonial state alone, 
she argues that the Rajputs, differentiated along class and status lines, expressed 
themselves within the household, family, and agrarian society ın a variety of ways, 
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and in different historical circumstances. They may well have been active agents 
in constructing their identities, but the colonial state exercised a crucial and critical 
influence. 

In pre-colonial times, Rajput lineages subscribed to the naukri or the service 
tradition, which incorporated diverse groups with varied social ongins into the ‘status’ 
category of ‘Rajput’. As the British transformed the political, social and agrarian 
landscape, Rajput lineages lost their political hegemony and economic power. 
While struggling to maintain their bhum (land), prestige and rank, they also endeav- 
oured to reinvent their political and cultural sense of self. 

Rajput lineages stressed their ‘pure’ bloodlines and ‘pristine’ genealogies as the 
sole indicator of ‘Rajputhood’, and attached importance of ritual symbols and con- 
spicuous consumption. However, matrimonial strategies proved to be the principal 
mobilising factor in the ‘reinvention of Rajput ritual and social identities and hier- 
archies’. Rich and poor families alike resorted to female infanticide, principally 
because they feared that they would be hard pressed to find grooms of higher rank 
for them. Thus female infanticide, Malavika points out, was linked to the inter- 
twined issues of women, honour and status, especially at a time when other chan- 
nels of asserting rank and power were much less visible. 

Issues of status, prestige and power were located in Rayput families and house- 
holds. Thus the ‘domestic space’ became a primary arena where the Rajputs tried 
to ‘reinvent’ their identity, and, in the process, resisted the interference of the 
colonial state. Since rights to bhum signalled their rank, influence and strength, 
land disputes occurred between Rajput households and the various factions in 
colonial courts. 

Kasturi underscores how the selective appropriation of the colonial legal codes 
transformed relationships in the ‘inner world’, but only in limited, and yet complex 
ways. Criminal and civil law strengthened certain aspects of patriarchal rights, 
customs and ‘tradition’, but marginalised the rights of women and ‘illegitimate’ 
children within the ‘domestic space’. In the context of the colonial law that accorded 
legitimacy to proprietary rights, powerful lineages used the courts to victimise 
weaker tenants and co-sharers, and manipulated the civil code in their struggle 
for power and position. 

As lineages battled over status and hierarchy, batwaras became commonplace. 
Consequently, the warring Rajputs tended to be more susceptible to ties based on 
status, and social and economic divisions between factions were enlarged. All 
this profoundly affected gender relationships, shaped masculine identities and 
strengthened social hierarchies. 

Yet, argues Kasturi, the Rajput biradaries’ negotiation with the legal space was 
by no means the only way to negotiating izzat, or securing bhum. Feuding factions 
often took recourse to violence to assert their masculine identity. Indeed, Rajput 
“collective violence’ was characterised by its links with bhuwmeawat, the process 
through which biradaries redefined their identities as well as the boundaries of 
social and political hierarchies. The author defines bhumeawat as a ‘fight for 
identity, status and power’ by elite Rajputs. This arose out of a sense of commitment 
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and attachment to territory, and more specifically, to the homeland or bhum, and 
was made up of a multiplicity of strands, rebellions, feuds and banditry. Moreover, 
as she demonstrates, it signified protest and reaction against a changing political 
and social order. 

The book offers a nch social history of early nineteenth-century anti-colonial 
struggles and protests, and demonstrates, with much skill, how resistance to British 
rule was expressed in the everyday. In the mid-nineteenth century, this trend was 
exemplified in the more organised Bundela revolt (1842) and the 1857 Rebellion. 
Kastun argues, in sharp contrast to earlier authors, that the Bundelas revolted with 
a political sense, and it is with this consciousness that they destroyed symbols of 
British authority, attacked major towns, and plundered villages. 

Drawing upon the pioneering work of the late Professor E.T. Stokes, the author 
unravels the prehistory, the local specificities and the inner contradictions of the 
1857 Rebellion, and demonstrates how bhumeawat ‘ranged from political rebellion 
and social banditry to general plunder’. Imbued with nascent patriotism, the re- 
- gional leaders incited rajas and princes to make a bid to recover their lost power, 
and set the tone in some areas for establishing an alternative raj. Yet, as the book 
reminds us, their responses varied from region to region. While some Rajputs rec- 
ognised the rebels’ governments and attended their darbars, others rallied around 
the British. 

The last chapter of the book is insightful. It deals with banditry in Bundelkhand, 
a frontier zone, where bhumeawat rebellion survived after it had been extirpated 
from the rest of the North-Western Provinces. Malavika considers Rajput banditry 
as a part of a ‘multilayered response’ by biradaries to the British encroachment 
upon their territory, power, honour, means of subsistence and military “masculine 
culture’. Taking us into the inner world of bandits, she underscores a range of eco- 
nomic and political compulsions behind their decision to take to plunder in the late- 
nineteenth century. The aims of the elite Rajput bandits were limited; unlike social 
bandits, they fought to protect their ‘little kingdom’. In this, they were aided by 
the shifting alliances between various brotherhoods and other communities to 
whom they were linked by ‘ties of fear and obligation’. It is noteworthy that the 
bandits stalked Bundelkhand in times when the British had wiped out banditry 
elsewhere. 

The conclusions emerging from the book are singularly important. One of them 
is that the Rajput identities were multiple, local, shifting and protean. Yet, kshatriya- 
ism remained the cornerstone of their collective consciousness, and ‘rajputhood’ 
acquired a translocal significance. This translocal dimension lay at the heart of an 
‘imagined’ Rajput community, and might explain, in part, why the fluidity of Rajputs’ 
identities was not wholly eroded. Boundanes were, after all, constantly redefined 
in the context of the incorporation of Jats, Ahirs and Gujars into their cultural 
assertions and protests. 

Rajput identities were not self-defining or independent of external influences. 
While situated in their material abode, they were formed in response to the controls 
introduced and wielded by the colonial state. By highlighting their complex and 
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changing relationships, the author locates the Rajputs’ search for identity within 
the historical contexts as well as the long-term political, economic and social 
processes. Her analysis, therefore, informs the perspective on how social and 
political identities are expressed in a variety of alternating ways, encompassing 
both deferential and rebellious elements. 

Lastly, Kasturi does not engage with the impact of the decline of pastoralism 
and ‘syncretic’ religious culture on the Rajputs’ notions of community and identity. 
Their warrior and ascetic heroes, after all, formed part of a vibrant popular culture 
that cut across the bounds of caste, community and religion, and continued to 
appeal to diverse pastoral and peasant groups well into the nineteenth century. 
Yet, the diminishing appeal of popular tradition contributed to the impermeability 
of community boundaries on the one hand, and the redesigning of social landscapes 
on the other. Such an engagement would have illumined what happened to, for 
example, the world of Muslim Rajputs. 

Embattled Identities is a well-researched and well-crafted work of scholarship. 
It offers, from a historian’s perspective, a sense of how identities were created, 
and how various communities plotted different trajectories to define their place in 
a colonial context. 


Nonica Datta 
Miranda House 
University of Delhi 


ANUPAMA Rao (ed.), Gender and Caste (Vol. 1 of Issues in Contemporary Indian 
Feminism, Series Editor Rajeshwari Sunder Rajan), New Delhi, Kali for Women 
(in association with the Book Review Literary Trust), 2003, pp. 377. 


GHANSHYAM SHAH (ed.), Caste and Democratic Politics in India (Essential Writings 
in Politics, Series Editors Rajeev Bhargava and Partha Chatterjee), New Delhi, 
Permanent Black, 2002, pp. 440. 


These are two excellent references showcasing a combination of contemporary 
thinking and certain historical writings on caste system in India. The selection is 
wide ranging and the authors for both the volumes include the best known names 
among those engaged in researching caste. The latter volume in particular has an 
entire section of historical writings on caste (extracts from the works of Ghurye, 
Dumont, Gandhi, Ambedkar and interestingly, B.T. Ranadive, the latter not usually 
included in collections on the caste question). Each of the volumes addresses dif- 
ferent areas of concern; thus the overlap between the two volumes is minimal, if 
any. Thus both should form a part of the essential reading for all those scholars 
whose work touches caste even tangentially. 

The first is a collection of 25 essays (including the introduction) covering a 
range of issues arising out of the overlap between caste and gender. Divided into 
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five broad themes: Dalit Women, Difference and Dalit Women’s Movements; Voice, 
Literature; History and Anthropology; Violence and Sexuality; and Land and Labour, 
the essays represent a wide spectrum of disciplines and points of view. The contrib- 
utors include Gopal Guru, Sharmila Rege, Meenakshi Moon and Urmila Pawar, 
Gabriel Dietrich, Bela Malik, Pranjalı Bandhu, Uma Chakravarti, Sumitra Bhave, 
M.S.S. Pandian, Majid H. Siddiqui, S. Anandhi, V. Geetha, Eleanor Zelliot, Mary 
John, Leela Dube, Vasanth and Kalpana Kannabiran, Susie Tharu, Pratima Pardeshi 
and others. The only under-represented area is perhaps economics (notwithstanding 
the last section). Pieces in the last section include Gail Omvedt’s interview with 
agricultural labour women; Kancha Jlaiah’s account of the anti-liquor movement 
in Andhra Pradesh; P. Sainath’s account of a woman panchayat member, and so 
forth. The reason for the omission of economic analyses could well be that these 
issues are yet on the agenda of most economists, with a few exceptions. 

On the whole, this is a rich and balanced collection that, in addition to full art- 
__ icles, also contains extracts from longer pieces by well-known exponents of the 
caste question (for example, an extract out of Kancha Jlaiah’s ‘Why I am not a Hindu’). 
While there are several pieces by historians in the collection, some of the historical 
works mentioned in the introduction (for instance, Tarabai Shinde’s Stn Purush 
Tulana or some of Mahatma Phule’s writings) could have been included for a 
richer understanding of the beginnings of Dalit feminist critiques of casteism and 
equally importantly, of nationalism. 

The second volume has 16 essays, divided into four sections: the meanings of 
caste; the diffusion of power; caste and political processes; and caste and social 
transformation, the latter section containing an essay on the politics of reservations 
by the editor. The contributors include, in addition to those already mentioned, Oliver 
Mendelsohn, D.L. Sheth, Rajni Kothari, Gail Omvedt, Pushpendra, Sanjay Kumar 
and James Manor. While Dumont’s view, which is also predominant in the socio- 
Jogical writings, argues that ‘homo hierarchicus’, hierarchy based upon the oppo- 
sition of purity and pollution, is the central and substantive element of the caste 
system, both the introduction and the various contributions challenge this static 
view. The layers of meaning associated with caste and the consequent difficulty 
of arriving at a precise definition, and the mobility of certain castes together with 
very little change in the status of certain castes confound straightforward general- 
isations: Is the caste system static or dynamic? Does caste system have a linear 
hierarchy? It is to the credit of the editor that both in the introduction as well as in 
the selection of the pieces he manages to portray a nuanced understanding of 
caste system itself and its interaction with political processes. 

The Gandhi~Ambedkar debate is excellently captured by their two respective 
pieces that, without comment, highlight both their differences as well as the 
limitations and contradictions of the Gandhian vision (for instance, the belief that 
varnashram does not prohibit inter-caste marriage; however, if castes ‘prefer’ 
endogamy, they should be allowed to practise it!). The issue of the role of demo- 
cratic politics in reshaping, if not revamping, caste system is the core issue that 
researchers look for answers to in this volume. As one would expect, there are no 
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clear-cut and simple answers. Both Dalit and Backward Caste politics is going through 
an assertive phase linked both to affirmative action and to a rise in political parties/ 
leaders espousing the Dalit/backward cause. This is discussed in the context of 
Gujarat, Bihar and Karnataka in particular. However, the outcomes of these move- 
ments are complex and the eventual change in caste system will also depend on the 
extent to which these movements are able to alter the economic reality that per- 
petuates the caste system. 


Ashwini Deshpande 
Department of Sociology 
Delhi School of Economics 


Nasi Tyang, /ndustrialisation and Innovation: The Indian Experience, New Delhi, 
Sage, 2000, pp. 162. 


Innovation in the sense of the first successful commercialisation of new products, 
processes, methods or systems in the economy is one of the main sources of dynam- 
ism in capitalist development. Further, during the process of diffusion of an inno- 
vation, the new product, process, method or system 1s itself subject to progressive 
incremental change (designated an incremental innovation to distinguish this from 
the former, radical innovation). A successful process of industrialisation in the 
sense of the growth of ‘Modern Industry’ is generally associated with a rapid rate 
of innovation, radical and incremental. As Marx puts it in Capital (Vol. I, Chapter 
13, Section 9): ‘Modern Industry never looks upon . . . the existing form of a 
process as final.’ Or, in The Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels (1848): ‘the 
bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionizing the means of pro- 
duction.’ Classical political economists like Adam Smith and Karl Marx assigned 
a great deal of importance to the innovation process in the larger growth process. 
But after Adam Smith and Karl Marx, economists generally did not dare to look 
‘inside the black box’, and this task was left to historians and technologists. The 
author of the book under review, Nasir Tyabji, has undertaken a very challenging 
task, admirably providing a historical perspective on technological development 
and industrialisation in India. 

The book is a knitting together of revised essays, written over the 1990s, the 
content of which ambitiously spans the period from 1875 to the last years of the 
twentieth century. The recurring and systematic import of technology by Indian capital 
has been and continues to be a necessary condition for operating in given industries 
and markets. What has been generally lacking is incremental innovation on the 
imported technology to get an edge over nvals in product characteristics, quality 
or cost. (Radical innovation as an endogenous process was not even expected.) The 
author seeks an explanation for this weak tendency on the part of Indian capital to 
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incrementally innovate during the period of import-substituting industrialisation. 
He stresses the point that history matters in the determination of the likely response 
of Indian capital to the adverse market situation as a result of the rapid pace of eco- 
nomic liberalisation and increasing openness of the Indian economy from 1991 
onwards (p. 13). 

The first chapter examines the response of three enterprises—TISCO (producing 
steel), Escorts (producing motorcycles and tractors) and NOCIL (producing petro- 
chemicals), controlled by, and part of the large business houses of the Tatas, the 
Nandas (founder H.P. Nanda) and the Mafatlals respectively—centring on differ- 
ences over the appropriate business strategy in the context of globalisation. The 
noticeably weaker position of even the leading firms once the process of direct entry 
into the Indian market of the foreign technology supplier was made more feasible 
after 1991 is striking. In the author’s view, the cases of Escorts and NOCIL ‘provide 
evidence of collaboration agreements of an earlier era proving dysfunctional for 
the Indian firm, its attempts to negotiate around these drawbacks and the setback 
these firms faced when the policy changed in 1991’ (p. 34). This takes the reader 
to the past process of import-substituting industrialisation with the case of the motor 
vehicle industry in Madras in Chapter 2. Buyer-supplier relations—the metropolitan 
and state transport authorities as big buyers, and their impact on technology choice 
and development is revealing; for instance, their impact on vehicle specifications. 
The licensing authority is found to have a clear preference towards firms with foreign 
collaborators, in effect, accommodating large traders who were import agents. 
Mercedes Benz, TELCO’s (Tata’s commercial vehicle firm) insistence on foreign 
collaborations with their own suppliers of engine valves and tie rods for the steering 
mechanism in the indigenisation programme makes evident that the policy of 
import-substitution did not extricate Indian industry from dependence on foreign 
capital and technology. 

Chapter 3 covers the impact of technology imported through foreign collabor- 
ation agreements from 1975 onwards from a survey of firms from Tamil Nadu. An 
attempt is made to categorise the knowledge content of the foreign collaborations, 
the findings pointing to a largely unchanging nature of the collaboration package 
(p. 79). The author also examines R&D in the private sector that had been recog- 
nised by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research (DSIR). The absence 
of a two-way transfer of technology (p. 83) points to the lack of indigenous tech- 
nological development. This debility also ‘reduced the chances of diffusion of 
more advanced technologies through inter-firm cooperation’ (p. 84). 

Chapter 4 theorises about the ‘dialectics’ of technology, namely the logic specific 
to the evolution of technology, in a historical perspective. In his view, “Technology 
thus dates from the era of mechanization, the Industrial Revolution, professional 
training for engineers and the ever closer integration of science and production 
methods .... In its most developed form, technology implies the existence of 
both the factory and the laboratory in a systematic relationship (p. 90)... . The 
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interaction between science, technology and production began with the Industrial 
Revolution, gathered momentum with the developments in chemical technology 
and the continuous processing industries, and reached a high point with the scienti- 
fic and technological revolution’ (p. 99). Tyabji also stresses the importance of 
understanding the ‘processes underway within both science and technology’ (p. 99). 
The weak development and lack of integration among Indian science and tech- 
nology (S&T) institutions, and in turn, their weak links with the production system, 
are suggested here. But, perhaps, aware that his ‘Soviet Marxist’ (our characterisa- 
tion) historical approach ignores the dynamics of class struggle, in concluding 
this chapter, Tyabji points to another area of relevant inquiry, namely ‘the organic 
relationship between technology and the labour process’ (p. 100). In his view, it 
was an ‘engineering’ conception of technology on the part of Indian industrialists 
that resulted in their ignoring the labour process (p. 125). 

Chapters 5 and 6 explore the attitudes of Indian industrialists towards workers, 
industrial relations and shop-floor management. Chapter 5 covers the period from 
1875 to 1908, that is, the period preceding the 1911 Factories Act, which obliged 
certain changes in management of the textile mills. It was the jobbers who managed 
shop-floor relations! Also, the general introduction of electric lights in the Bombay 
mills led to “outrageous hours of work’ (p. 112). Tyabji concludes, ‘it was the workers 
who suffered from bad management and not the management that suffered from 
bad workers’ (p. 118). In Chapter 5 Tyabji argues that despite the lack of a capital 
goods sector in the late colonial period, Indian industry could have advanced tech- 
nologically through the route of improvements to the labour process (p. 125), but 
Indian capital’s attitude towards the worker in the textile mills was akin to treating 
labour like a material input, say cotton (‘The Philosophy of Labour as a Consum- 
able’, pp. 126-30). With broad sweeps of Indian industrial relations and shop- 
floor management during the twentieth century, Tyabji concludes that the ‘evolution 
of the labour process in Indian industry as a whole has not developed even to the 
stage of Taylorism’ (p. 148). 

The themes of this book—the recurring and systematic import of technology, the 
weak tendency towards indigenous incremental innovations, the lack of integration 
of S&T institutions, especially R&D, with the production system, and Indian 
capitalists’ ignoring the route to possible technological improvements if they had 
focused on the shop floor and on the labour process-—are ‘critical even now, if Indian 
industrialization is to advance’ (p. 149). Tyabji’s book perhaps suggests a system- 
atic response to Indian capital towards overcoming the adverse market situation 
as a result of the rapid pace of economic liberalisation and the increasing openness 
of the Indian economy from 1991 onwards. 


Bernard D’Mello 

Faculty of Economics and International Business © 
Management Development Institute 

Gurgaon 
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JACQUES PouCHEPADASS, Champaran and Gandhi. Planters, Peasants and Gandhian 
Politics. Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1999, pp. 235. 


There is an underlying paradigm in all monographic work about peasants in protest 
and it is organised around what may be called—taking liberties with the phrase— 
the base-superstructure model. Every writer must describe and explain the material 
conditions of the everyday life of a peasantry in a historical setting and, with re- 
ference to such a setting, identify the causes that prompted a peasantry to launch 
into resistance. The book under review does just that. This exercise itself of course 
has its own historiographic past. As is rightly observed by the writer, B.B. Kling 
and Benoy Chowdhury, in their different ways, have both done that (and in this 
have been ably followed by Girish Mishra and Colin Fisher) and now Jacques 
Pouchepadass launches upon this very same undertaking. A great many of us, who 
as scholars of a variety of predilections and hues seek to overturn historical scholar- 
ship in one huge muscular move, may not understand, the discipline of history 
itself is a qualifying discipline. So the question to ask of this monograph is, what 
is it that we find here that is ‘new’ in this paradigm that is now ‘old’, tried and 
tested, that is, well-established. 

In the run-up to the account of the peasant agitations under Gandhi’s leadership 
in the first half of the book, Pouchepadass zeroes in on the profitability rates of 
indigo cultivation for the planters over the long term. His significant conclusion 
is that profitability declined still more sharply in the year after the invention of 
the synthetic dye in the late 1890s whilst it had in fact been declining all along, 
from the 1860s to the 1910s. So while the ‘causes’ for the build-up to the resistance 
remained the same as was true for other regions in earlier chronological periods, 
the immediately feit difference exacerbated the exploitation of the indebted peas- 
ants still more sharply. The ‘immediate cause’ is thus demonstrated as lying within 
the welter of the longer-term changes and not just in the episodic happening of 
the invention of the synthetic dye alone. 

How did the peasant reaction manifest? We know of local leaders who consti- 
tuted the leadership between 1907 and 1917 from Pouchepadass’s 1974 article 
(from Rajendra Prasad’s Satyagraha in Champaran, published in the immediate 
aftermath of the agitation associated popularly with Gandhi). Now we have an 
additional emphasis in the author’s recording of the many petitions in which the 
peasant grievance against planter exploitation were spelt out. The author acknow- 
ledges that many of the peasant petitions were simply found, upon examination, 
not to match up to the evidence as was available to the inquiring officers. At the 
same time, petitioning itself was used as a novel form of protest and evidence of 
its Mass use criss-crossed with the overt forms of peasant militancy in not accepting 
unjust taxes and the like. This puts an altogether different complexion on the 
matter of interpreting supplicating action by peasants and their leaders, and outright 
rejection by them, of the dominant structures of legal, economic and political 
exploitation. 
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Pouchepadass has given us an account of a well-known and much researched 
story that is illuminating once again because it is read closely and critically. It is sure 
to become a part of all select bibliographies on agrarian structural change, commer- 
cialisation processes under colonialism, and peasant protest. 


Majid H. Siddiqi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 
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Nilakantha’s instruments of war: Modern, 
vernacular, barbarous 


Christopher Minkowski 


Cornell University 


The seventeenth century Benares-based intellectual, Nilakantha Caturdhara, wrote what ts 
sull the mast widely used Sansknt commentary on the Mahabharata. In the commentary 
Nilakantha sometimes explains the epic's instruments of war in contemporary terms—as 
cannons and muskets, for example. He also uses terms from vernacular, even ‘barbarous’, 
languages in his glosses. Rather than ‘typical’ of ‘traditional’ Sanskrit commentators, such 
interpretations by Nilakantha should be understood as self-consciously innovative. The in- 
novations appear primarily in the epic's descnptions of the fortifications of cittes Placement 
of Ntlakantha in his historical and literary context, most saliently in his early modern context, 
provides the most meaningful explanation of this feature of the commentary. / 


Introduction 


This article is about an unusual feature of a commentary on the Sanskrit Mahd- 
bharata by the seventeenth-century intellectual Nilakantha Caturdhara. In parti- 
cular, it is about Nilakantha’s comments concerning the epic’s instruments of 
war: the weaponry, armour and fortifications. Some of Nilakantha’s comments 
reveal an attitude toward the Mahābhārata that merits an attempt at further 
understanding. 

For it has long been noticed that Nilakantha sometimes explains the epic’s 
instruments of war as modem—as cannons and muskets, for example—and uses 


Acknowledgements: A version of this article was first presented to the World Sansknt Conference 
in Helsinki in July 2003. My thanks to participants for comments during and after the panel. 
Thanks also to Anne Blackburn and Andrew Galloway, and to the Review's editor and anonymous 
reviewer for suggestions, and to the Bnne Trust for support that made this research possible. 
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terms from vernacular, even ‘barbarous’ languages to descnbe them. I wish to 
sort out more specifically where Nilakantha makes explanations in this way and 


why; and to find the context that makes them meaningful. I propose to argue three: 


points: that these interpretations by Nilakantha are innovative, and self-consciously 
so; that interpretation in this mode is not Nilakantha’s universal approach to the 
epic text, but is Lmited to a particular type of passage; and that the placement of 
Nilakantha in his historical and literary context, most saliently in his early modern 
context, provides the most meaningful explanation of his (modern, vernacular, 
barbarous) comments. 

The article thus suggests a re-consideration of certain attitudes once prevalent 
in the field of Indology, and still operative when it comes to ‘medieval’ Sanskrit 
commentators. One might characterise these attitudes as follows:' in the study of 
any given Sansknit literary tradition, there is stil a marked preference for earlier 
works over later ones. It 1s generally agreed that commentary was the literary 
mode in which most intellectual discussion was transacted in Sanskrit, and yet 
commentary as a phenomenon has remained little studied. Commentaries by 
authors of later periods in Indian history have typically been treated as ‘medieval’, 
and intellectually derivative. ‘Medieval’ Sanskrit commentaries are capable of 
little beyond the repetition or rearrangement of ideas inherited from earlier, more 
creative texts. The authors of such commentaries write without historical sense. 
They are given over to artificial or involuted considerations, in a word, to ‘pan- 
ditry’. Such commentaries are not capable of being differentiated ın historical 
terms; they are of a kind, for they operate within a mentality of timelessness, and 
continue to do so up to colonial times. 

It is possible to imagine how such judgements arose. The preference for the 
older text would appear to be a legacy of predilections that once guided the field: 
predilections for the prestige of the ancient and the original, and for the authenticity 
of the naturally expressive. In the Indological quest for the original meaning of 
ancient texts, Sanskrit commentators sometimes proved to be useful, but more 
often simply stood in the way. Their method and assumptions were found to 
be incompatible with the approach of Wissenschaftlers, and were shown to be 
unreliable for critical historical understanding. In order to clear a space in which 
modern Indology could operate, therefore, it became necessary to displace the 
authority of the commentators. 

But what if, in pursuit of different historical interests, one were to turn to the 
study of the Sanskrit commentators ın their own right? On closer inspection, the 
attribution to them of timeless mentalities and unimaginative repetitions is difficult 
to maintain, especially for the Sanskrit literature composed in the sixteenth and 
seveateenth centuries, a period usefully referred to as ‘early modern’. This was a 
period of efflorescence in Sanskrit literary activity, when authors produced 


' This characterisation 1s not untended as an exhaustive descnpton of the field of Indological 
studies today, but does attempt to capture a group of assumptons that are still (inadvertently) 
repeated within the field ; 


t 


ra 
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influential encyclopaedic treatises, doxographies, magisterial surveys of know- 
ledge systems, and instructional manuals, some of which are still in use today.’ 
In some authors of the early modern period, furthermore, there is found an 
awareness of the newness of their intellectual position by comparison with the 
ancients, a sort of historical self-consciousness that is itself something new. The 
creative tensions of the era drove intellectuals to make new fusions of disciplines 


or to innovate in a conservative mode, that is, to make retrieval of the classical a 


form of newness.’ 

Working in this milieu, some commentators did more than echo the ideas of 
their predecessors. One must, therefore, allow for the possibility of innovation in 
their commentaries, and consider what form that innovation might take.‘ 

The commentator of interest to this study, Nilakantha, was active in the latter 


. half of the seventeenth century. The nature of his innovation is best assessed in 


the distinctive intellectual historical context of that period. In what follows, I 
begin with a statement of the problem, then proceed to a review of the relevant 
data, a certain part of which is negative data, and then attempt to identify -the 
context that illuminates the problem. : 


The Problem of Anachronism 


Nilakantha Caturdhara was a Mar&thi-speaking Brahmin who lived in Benaras in 
the middle and late seventeenth century. He was the author of more than a dozen 
works, the most well-known being his commentary on the Mah&bhdrata, called 
the Bhdratabhavadipa (‘Light on the Nature of the Mahdbharata.’).’ It was already 


2 For example, the introductory textbook to the Sansknt grammatical tradition, the Laghu- 
Siddhanta-Kawmud! (‘The Moonlight of Established Views, a. Short Version’) of the early 
seventeenth-century author Bhaftoji Dikgita; and the MDwdmsd-Nydya-Prakdsa, (‘Light on the 
Principles of Interpretation’) of the early seventeenth-century philosopher Apa Deva. Sanskrit authors 
of the early modem period occupy a position of special importance for Indologists. In important 
ways, they conceptualised the terrain of Sanskrit studies in the terms in which Indologists continue 
to think about it. The study of Nilekantha forms part of a group project on the ‘Sanskrit Knowledge 
Systems on the Eve of Colonialism’, which proposes to investigate the structure and social context 
of Sanskrit science and knowledge from ca. 1550 —1750. POE eRe eres Bele Bae: 

see its website: http://dsal.uchicago.edou/sanskrit/. 

> Sheldon Pollock, ‘New intellectuals in seventeenth-century India’, The Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, Vol. 38, 2001, pp. 3-31. See also Yigal Bronner, ‘What is New and What is 
Navya: Sanskrit Poetics on the Eve of Colonialism’, Journal of Indian Philosophy, Yol. 305), 
2002, pp. 441-62; and Lawrence Mcrae, ‘Novelty of Form and Novelty of Substance In Seventeenth 
Century MimEmss’, Journal of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 30(5), 2002, pp. 481-94. 

* For an evaluation of the ‘early modernity’ argument of the Knowledge Systems project, and a 
discussion of kinds of newness, see Sudipto Kaviraj, “The Sudden Death of Sanskrit’, Journal of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 32, 2004, pp. 1-24. 

5 For a reconstruction of Nilakantha’s literary career, see Minkowski, ‘Nilakantha’s Vedicizing 
Comments in the Hanwamfa Commentary’, Third Dubrovnik International Conference on the 
Sanskrit Epics and Purdnas, forthcoming. Also Minkowski, 'Nilakagtha Caturdhara’s Mantra- 
kafthanda’, Journal of the American Orlental Society, Vol. 122(2), 2002, pp. 329-44. 
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noticed by scholars in the nineteenth century that Nilakantha explained some of 
the military terms used in the epic by appeal to technology current in his own 
day; most notoriously, certain weapons are explained as cannons or muskets. 

Let us take the most frequently cited example, Nilakantha’s comment on MBh 
2.5.12]. The verse appears in the Mahabh@rata’s second or ‘Assembly Hall’ book 
(Sabhdparvan), in which the itinerant sage Narada asks prince Yudhisthira about 
the governance of his newly built city, and whether he 1s fulfilling the duties of a 
king, which Narada lists in a series of questions. 


$1. kac cid abhyasyate samyag grhe te bharatarsabha 
: dhanurvedasya sittram ca yantrasiltrain ca ndgaraml| MBh 2.5.121° 
Nilakantha’s-comment: yantrany Agneyausadha-balena sisa-kdmsya- 
drsad-gola-praksepakani lohamaydni bhasayaim né&la-Sabdabhidheyani 
tesni siitram sucakam sGstram ndgaram nagarahitam || 


Are the texts of the Dhanurveda and of the technology of city fortification (yantra- 
sitram ndgaram) constantly studied in your city? Narada asks. Here Nilakantha 
explains the term yantrasiitra, apparently a reference to a non- Vedic military lore 
and practice, as the science of machines (yantra), which are made of iron, and 
which, powered by gunpowder (dgneya-ausadha) shoot bullets (gola) made of 
lead, brass and stone (sisa-kdisya-drsad). These weapons are called näi in the 
vernacular language, Nilakantha adds. 

The reactions of modern scholars to Nilakantha’s weaponry glosses have been 
of two general types, one much less widely represented than the other. The one, 
first articulated by the nineteenth-century German Indologist, Gustav Oppert, was 
to take Nilakantha’s comments as reliable historical evidence for the technology 
of the epic period. Oppert came to the conclusion that gunpowder and firearms 
were in use in the ancient period in India; and that indeed India was the ancient 
home of gunpowder and firearms.’ The consensus of historians has been that 
Oppert was wrong about this. His conclusions were effectively dismissed, 
especially by E. Washburn Hopkins and P.K. Gode.* The facts, as they are under- 
stood today by military and technological historians, are that cannons and muskets 


$= 2.5.110 (PCE) PCE reads fafved for samyag Unless specified otherwise, references to the 
Mahabharata will be made according to the Citrashala Press edition, R. Kimjavadekara, ed., 
Mahabhdratam with the Commentary of Nilakantha, 6 vols, Poona, 1929-36. The numbering of 
chapters and verses in this edition 1s almost always the same as that of the Bombay edition Where 
useful, reference will also be made to the Poona Critical Edition (PCE), VS. Sukthankar, et al.,The 
Mahabharata; for the first time critically edited, Poona, 1927—66. This latter is the text on which 
van Buitenen’s translation is based 

? Gustay Oppert, On the Weapons, Army Organization, and Political Maxims of the Ancient 
Hindus, with Special Reference to Gunpowder and Firearms, Madras, 1880; Oppert specifically 
cites the passages of Nilakantha in his letter on this subject published in the Mitteilungen zur 
Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaft 4 3, (1905), pp. 432-36. 

t E, Washburn Hopkins, The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient 
India, As Represented by the Sansknt Epic. New Haven, 1889, pp. 240-47 and passim, see also 
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made their way into the Indian subcontinent in the late fifteenth century along 
several routes, and that they were incorporated into military operations from that 
time onward. Gunpowder was used in various ways other than in guns for some 
centuries before that? Nilakantha was not chronologically correct, if what he 
meant to do was to assign firearms to the era of the epic. 

Oppert assumed that Nilakantha’s comments reproduced a traditional explanation 
that was continuous from the period of the epic’s composition. Nilakantha’s place- 
ment in a commentarial tradition, Oppert believed, enabled him only to reproduce 
the old explanation. Oppert did not notice that when it came to the weaponry 
glosses, Nulakantha sometimes departed from the explanations of his predecessors, 
and intentionally so. This is clear from passages in Nilakantha’s commentary 
where he states his predecessors’ explanations only to supersede them. This is 
discussed in greater detail below. 

The other type of scholarly reaction to Nilakantha and his modern weaponry 
was to condemn him for regrettable anachronism. As Wilhelm Printz put it, in 
reference to passages like this, “it is perfectly clear that Nilakantha here, as occas- 
sionally elsewhere, transfers the conditions of his own time onto those of the 
poem!'. It is not clear, however, how Printz understood Nilakantha’s intentions; 
that is, what Nilakantha thought he was doing in making this ‘transfer of con- 
ditions.’ Was Nilakantha even aware that his comments constituted a transfer? 
Furthermore, Printz's ‘occasionally’ is left unexplained: when does Nilakantha 
make a transfer and when does he not, and why only sometimes? 

For the nineteenth-century American Indologist, E. Washburn Hopkins, Nila- 
kantha’s interventions were not occasional but consistent, and guided always by 
‘modern’ texts.'* Hopkins argued against Oppert that Nilakantha, whom he usually 


PK. Gode, Studies in Indian Cultural History, Vol. I, Poona, 1960, pp 1-30; Hopkins, ‘On Fire- 
Arms in Ancient India’, Proceedings of the American Onental Society, May, 1887, cxciv—cxcix. 
Oppert had been misled about the age of his main proof text, the SukranIn, which could not be 
shown to be as ancient as he required The passages that he especially relied on proved to be 
unsupported by any ancient text 

* Iqhdar Alam Khan, ‘Early Use of Cannon and Musket in India: AD 1442-~1526’, in Jos J.L 
Gommans and Dirk H.A. Kolff, eds, Warfare and Weaponry in South Asia 1000-1800, New Delhi, 
2001, pp 321-36. See also Gommans, Mughal Warfare, London, 2002, pp. 145—56; and V Narayana 
Rao, D Shulman, and S. Subrahmanyam, ‘The Art of War Under the Niyakas’, in Symbols of 
Substance, Delhi, 1992, pp. 220-41, discussed below in note 69. 

© Mitteilungen, p. 233: ‘Der hauptsdchhchste Erklarer des Mahabharata ust Nilakantha, der 
allerdings vor einigen Jahrhunderten lebte, be: der Interpretation des Urtextes indessen nur die zur 
Zeit der Abfassung des Mahābhārata der Uberlieferung gemass bestehenden Zustande 
berucksichugen konnte, 

UW Printz, ‘Bhass-Worter in Niakantha’s Bharatabhivadipa usw. KZ, Vol. 44, 1911, p. 77. 
‘Es ist vollkommen klar, dass NUakantha hier, wie auch zuweilen anderwarts, Zustande seiner 
egenen Zeit auf die der Dichtung ubertr&gt.’ 

'2 ‘It is useless, however, for these commentators to see that the iron balls and other “powder” 
implying “machines” are always flung by hand This they pass, and translate always from the 
modem pomt of view of late works that have specialized these terms.’ Hopkins, The Social and 
Military Position, p. 239 
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called simply ‘the commentator’, did not have an understanding of the epic that 
was continuous with the past, and did not always know the use or nature of the 
epic weapons he was called upon to explain.” Hopkins’ charge imputed to Nīla- 
kantha another form of anachronism, in which the epic text is ‘translated’ into 
modern terms. 

These scholarly reactions to Nilakantha were articulated in the service of other 
arguments: for Oppert and Hopkins, in their dispute about the evidence for firearms 
in medieval South Asia; for Indologist Wilhelm Printz, in his study of vernacular 
words in Sanskrit commentaries. The reactions do map out the general array of 
attitudes among modern scholars toward Sanskrit commentators and their historical 
sense, or rather their lack thereof. That Nilakantha had no historical sense was a 
general criticism. Already in 1829 the German philologist Franz Bopp deplored 


, the ‘later scholiasts, who uncritically interpret everything ın the biases of their 


sect and time’. In this respect, Nilakantha was not seen as different from other com- 
mentators.'* Hopkins’ judgement resembles Bopp’s. On the other hand, Oppert’s 
version of Nilakantha’s failure of histoncal sense works differently, in that 
Nilakantha relies entirely on the traditional understanding of preceding com- 
mentators, and does not refer to his own moment. 

Both charactensations of Nilakantha point out failings in his historical sense; 
yet for the study of Nilakantha in his own right, neither takes us very far. The 
judgements reached are almost entirely artefacts of their beginning assumptions; 
they disable us from accounting for the commentary’s specificities, peculianties 
and discrepancies. To charge Nilakantha with an anachronism that deprives him 
of all historical sense seems unwarranted on the face of ıt, and potentially unintel- 
ligible. In fact, Nrlakantha displays a range of temporal senses in his commentary. 
Many of these senses are already at work in the Mahdabhdrata, which is, after all, 
defined by the tradition as an account of what happened to human society in the 
past (itihdsa). 

It may be safer to say that Nilakantha does not share our historical sense (though 
the evidence of the commentary might show that even this is not globally true). 
This would amount to a criticism that Nilakantha did not set about commenting 
on the epic in order to recover the original meaning as it was understood in its 
own days. Leave aside the far from trivial problem of what the Mahdbhdarata’s 
‘own days’ were. Surely we cannot expect the Sanskrit commentators of earlier 
eras to share the historical assumptions and sensibilities of the scholars of our 
own. Would that expectation itself not constitute an anachronism of another kind? 
And why should the claim that Nilakantha is ahistorical or anachronistic be taken 


D Ibid, p. 234 

H Franz Bopp. Sundflut nebst Drei anderen der wichtigsten episoden des Mahābhārata, Berlin, 
1829. .. wir waren ımmer blos den gewaltsamen Deutungen spater Scholiasten hingegeben, die 
ohne Kritik alles in der Befangenheit ihrer Sekte und ihrer Zeit erklaren, und Sprache und Mythen 
gleich willkurlıch behandeln (p xx)’ 
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as our governing assumption by default, without a need felt for any further 
reflection?" 

How, then, do we proceed? I propose that it will be more profitable to pose a 
different set of questions, which enable us to move away from the naive view that 
seeks to explain Nilakantha’s weaponry comments by appeal to the notion that 
Nilakantha had no ability to reflect on historical difference, and thus did not find 
any difference between his own moment and that of the epic. As per this view, 
when he encountered military terms of art that he did not understand, he appealed 
to the material realities that he knew in his own day. 

The questions that should be posed instead are these: Does Nilakantha comment 
on the epic in his ‘anachronistic’ way consistently, and if not, why? Does he 
follow the transmitted explanations of weapons given by his predecessors when 
these are available, and if not, what does his departure signify? And why does he 
resort to non-Sanskritic vocabulary in order to explain the instruments of war? 


Data Review: Vernacular 


Does Nilakantha evenly provide ‘anachronistic’ glosses everywhere in his com- 
mentary?! When we look at the worldly objects and practices that Nilakantha 
adduces, it becomes clear that he explains the ancient text in contemporary terms 
in a limited set of places, particularly in his discussions of war technology. 
Here the work of Wilhelm Printz is of considerable use, for ıt shows that Nila- 
kantha’s anachronistic glosses have a distinctively vernacular dimension. In an 
article published in 1911, Printz collected the occurrences of vernacular (bhas@) 
words used as glosses in Nilakantha’s commentary." Printz’s main finding was 
that the sizeable majority of vernacular terms were used to refer to military mat- 
ters.'* Not every vernacular word in the commentary is invoked in a military 
context: there is also mention of cultural practices and artefacts, especially from 
the Deccan and the south, but most of the passages that Printz collected describe 
weapons or other martial technology: from cannons and muskets and siege 


'5 That mediaeval authors lack histoncal consciousness is a commonplace of hterary studies in 
the European context as well, but has been subjected to cnucal scrutiny recently by J Simpson, 
Reform and Cultural Revolunon, Oxford English Literary History Vol 2, Oxford, 2002, p. 102. For 
the older view, that the sense of a difference in the past arises only in the European Renaissance, 
see for example Peter Burke, The Renaissance Sense of the Past, London, 1969, pp. 1-20. 

'6 Here I am using ‘anachronistic’ in Bopp and Hopkins’ sense, of transfermng the conditions of 
his own time onto those of the epic, even though ıt is chronologically inaccurate to do so 

U W, Printz, ‘Bhiisd-Worter in Nilakantha’s Bh&ratabh&vadipa usw., KZ, Vo. 44, 1911, pp 
69-91. , 

8 fod, p 74 ‘Die zahlreichen Kampfschilderungen ım MBh. machen es leicht begreiflich, 
dass cin betrdchtlicher Teil der zur Erkldrung angezogenen “Vulgārworter” auf knegerische Dinge 
Bezug hat’ (‘The numerous descnptions of battles in the MBh. make it easy to understand why a 
considerable number of the “vernacular words” used for explanation refer to warlike things.’) Printz 
thought that this was a natural outcome of the epic’s containing many battle scenes, yet this is not 
necessanly so And most of the glosses Printz collected occur outside the battle books. 
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machinery to types of bridles for war horses, and seats on the backs of war 
elephants.'® Consider again passage $1 above. where Nilakantha invokes the 
vernacular word nä! in his description of cannons, as discussed earlier.” 

Meanwhile, there were some related facts that Printz did not report. The same 
item of war technology could sometimes be explained in the same ‘modem’ terms, 
but without appeal to any vernacular word. Consider passage $2: 


§2. talpais cabhydstkair yuktam Sugubhe tat purottamam 
fiksndnkusaSataghnibhir yantrajālaiś ca Sobhitam || MBh 1.207.34?' 


Nilakantha’s comment: Agneyausdhabalenotksiptena drsatpindena ya 
yugapac chatam sahasram vä manusyddin ghnanti tabhih Sataghnibhir || 


Here, in the description of the fortifications of Hastinapura, the capital city of the 
Kuru kingdom, the bard tells us that the city was equipped with the fataghnl, the 
hundred-killer. Nilakantha identifies the fataghni as a cannon that kills hundreds 
or thousands by firing grapeshot, but mentions no bAds4 term. 

This sort of gloss, the modern idea without a supporting vernacular term, is not 
common in the commentary. The wording of such passages, where ‘vernacular- 
izing’ does not occur, is very similar to passages where it does, and probably 
should be read as cross-referenced to those passages.” Meanwhile, vernacular 


'' Of about 45 passages discussed by Printz, 30-32 refer to items or practices of military 
technology. Non-mulitary references include’ pots (1.17.12), herbal roots (3.188.42), ominous birds 
(5 143 25), ants (1 20.136), wax (3.308.7 and 5 155.6), moles (3 69.5), sweets (7.61.8), awls/needles 
(3.35 3), porticoes (1.138 42), and the shadow play (12.294.5) Note that because of the Sansknt 
commentators’ customary practice of offering an explanation only at the first appearance of a term 
in the base text, similar glosses for weaponry should be understood as implied in many later passages 
This is made explicit by Nilakantha at MBA | 19.17, where, after a senes of explanations of various 
weapons by appeal to vernacular terms, Nilakantha asserts that ‘in the rest of the text the meaning 
of words describing weapons should be understood in this manner, viz., ın accordance with common 
parlance or by appeal to etymology’—evam agre ‘pi lokaprasiddhyanusdrena yogabalena 
cttypudhawicindm fabdandm artho bodhyah. 

* nAl s a tatsama word from Sansknt ndla. The early meaning was reed, then tube, from which, 
when the technology was developed, barrel 

21s ] 199 32ef-33ab (PCE). Translations of the MBA follow van Buitenen’s where available. 
‘That best of ciues was splendid with its twisting towers, resplendent with sharp pikes and hundred- 
killers, and movable trellises.’ NC: a fataghnt is what kills a hundred or a thousand men or others 
with shards of stone that are propelled by the force of gunpowder. 

2 Printz did not collect such instances, but combing through relevant passages, I found only six 
passages in addition to 1.207.34. 1.227 25 ayohkanapa—(NC. ayahkandn lohagulıkäh pibantin 
tathdvidham Agneyausadhabalena garbhasambartah lohagulikds tdrakd iva vikiryante yena tad 
yantram ayahkanapam lohamayam- ‘ayahkanapa-: the iron machine that, using gunpowder, scatters 
iron bullets which have been loaded into its cavity like meteors’), 12.69.43 akdfayanant- (NC. 
akafajyananth tatraiva ekapaks@ydm bhittau tatratyandm raksanabhataydm bahydarthadar- 
fandrthani ksudracchidrani yaddvitrd dgneydstragulikdA prakywipyante, ‘Akdfajanant: the small 
openings made in one side of the protective wall for seeing things outside, through which are shot 
bullets from firearms); 7.30 17 näālikä-, also probably 3.284.4 kapāta- and upala-; 5 155.6 upala-; 
perhaps 3 284.30 karndtra- 
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glosses could occur in the commentary for other things, but do so much less 


frequently.” The vernacular type of ‘anachronism’, then, does not appear uniformly © 


in Nulakantha’s commentary, but is largely restricted, as a first approximation, to 
military topics.” 


Barbarous 


Prinz’s results also show that in the same martial contexts, Nilakantha commonly 
cites terms coming from the mlecchabhdsd, that is, from the language(s) of the 
‘barbarous’ peoples. The term mleccha can refer to vulgar or barbarous insiders 
or outsiders, but in the commentary, Nilakantha’s citations from the mlecchabhasa 
are words from Turkish, Persian and Arabic.” For example, passage §3: 


$3. sopasalyapratoltka sdftaftalakagopura 
sacakragrahant caiva solkalatavapothikd \| MBh 3.15.6” 


Nilakantha’s comment: cakragrahani sainyanigrahikd morcd iti 
mlecchaprasiddha || 
In his comment on this verse from the epic’s description of the fortification of the 
city of Dvaraka, Nilakantha explains the term for the cakragrahani, a defensive 
instrument that the city is furnished with, by appeal to the mleccha term morca. 
This is Persian morca, meaning fortification, or emplacement.” 
In other places, Nilakantha identifies a word as vernacular (bhdsdydm, loke); 
when the word is evidently a loanword from Persian, Turkish or Arabic.” Consider 


passage $4: 


D See note 19 above. Expressed as a ratio: for every 10 passages, more than seven are concened 
with military matters. 

H As for non-‘vernacularized’ references to new technological {tems other than military ones, 
these are scattered through the commentary, but tend to appear in comparisons or analogies rather 
than in glosses, in the pnmary sense, of a term for some feature of the epic’s material culture. For 
example, Nilakantha’s mention of reading glasses, (described with the term upanetra) appears in 
an analogy for how the gross body is mistakenly superimposed on the subtle inner consciousness 
by a distortion of perception No feature of the epic is glossed as being spectacles (yathd vd silksmam 
api pustakdkgaram upanetramahband sthilam iva bhdt--12.274, introducuon to Moksadharma- 
parvan). My thanks to a participant at the WSC for this reference. See also P.K. Gode, ‘Some Notes 
on the Invention of Spectacles and the History of Spectacles in India between A.D. 1500-1800’, 
Studies in Indian Cultural History, Vol. II, Poona, 1969, pp. 102-12. 

B For a nuanced socio-cultural study of the usage of the term mleccha, see Aloka Parasher, 
Mlecchas in Early India: A Study in Attitudes to Outsiders up to A.D. 600, New Delhi, 1991. 

% m 3.16.6 (PCE). PCE reads sopatalpa- for sopafalya-. ‘With small lances and eyries, turrets 
and towers, hair-catchers, catapults for firebrands and torches’. NC: a cakragrahanl is an army- 
suppressor, known 1n the mieccha language as a morca. 

7 Other references to words from mieccha languages are 3 42.5 mldguda- glossed by māla and 
bandikha ss mlecchabhdsayd prasiddha-; 3.28423 sarvadbhisdra- glossed by sulatdnadhavd as 
muecchaprastddha-; | 842.21 pIthaka glossed by takhatarttvd as mlecchesu prasiddha-; 12.37.40 
naraydaa- glossed as takhatardvil as miecchabhdgdyim prasiddha-. : 

= When they are not words drawn from the Dravidian languages. In most cases Arabic and 
Turkish words gained their currency in Indic languages through their use in Persian. 


f 


ca 
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84. sphitotsavanam anddhrsyam sedus ca girivrajam 
tato dvaram andsddya purasya girim ucchritam || MBh 2.21.14” 


Nilakantha’s comment: purasya girim purapréikdrasamlagnam girttulyam 
mahdstambham buruja iti bhasdydm prasiddham || 


Here the gate of the Magadhan city of Girivraja is furnished by Nilakantha with a 
redoubtable tower or bastion, which he calls by its Arabic name burj, though he 
attributes the term to the bhdsa.” 

Sometimes the same word is marked as a bhdsd word, sometimes a mleccha 
word, and sometimes it is not marked in any way. For an example of the last 
phenomenon, see passage §5: 


85. purl samantdd vihitā sapatakd satorand 
sacakrd sahudd caiva sayantrakhanakds tatha || MBh 3.15.5?! 


Nilakantha’s comment: yantrdni dgneyausadhabalena drsatpindotkse- 
panani mahanti kamGnasamjndni ksudrdni stsagulikotksepandni 
bandiikhasamjfani || 


This passage also appears in the description of Dvaraka’s defences. Here the Persian 
term kamān, meaning cannon, and the Turkish term bundiig, meaning gun, are 
mentioned, but without a specification of source.” Again, the wording closely 
echoes passages where that specification is made, and should be read as an 
abbreviated form of the same comment. 

Nilakantha, in short, relies on the vernacular and even foreign terminology 
circulating in his day to speak especially of weaponry and war instruments. Here 
the details of the statistical distribution are not so crucial to emphasise as the dis- 
covery of a non-uniformity in Nilakantha’s ‘anachronistic’ treatment of the epic 
text, and a linkage of this non-uniformity with the deployment of vernacular and 
even mleccha words. 


Ya 2 19.13cd-l4ab (PCE). PCE reads te ‘tha for tarto. “They approached the city as it was putting 
on an extravagant festival—iunassailable Ginvraja—avoiding the lofty mountain that is the gate to 
the city.” NC: purasya girun means the great bastion resembling a mountain that was attached to 
the city walls, known in the vernacular language as a buru; 

X Other unstances of loanwords from Arabic/Persian/Turkish that are identified as bkdsd are 
buruja 3.15 5 (bhäsäyāäm);, poldda 4.31.11 (bhasdydam); ambartl 6.46.7 (bhdsayd), lagdma | 198 15 
(bhasdydni), bān 3 15 6 (bhäsäyäm). 

= 3.16.5 (PCE). PCE reads -thanakds for -khanakd, ‘The city had prepared its defenses 
everywhere—there were flags, gaie towers, patrols, latrines, and sappers. NC yantra are (machines) 
that use the force of gunpowder, the large ones shoot bits of stone and are called kamdn; the small 
ones shoot small bells of lead and are called bandilkh’ 

n Both kamdn and bundilg had earlier meanings of ‘bow’ or ‘crossbow’, which then evolved as 
the technology changed Other passages where loanwords are used without specification of source 
are mina- 4.42.5 (samiyfitai); buruja-3.284.6 (prasiddhah), and ndlika- 4 45 8 (-akhydini). 
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City Fortifications ; 

If Nilakantha is not so interested in making all of the epic Weaponry contemporary, 
is it possible to specify further where he does focus such explanatory efforts? The 
short answer is that Nilakantha is particularly interested in the defensive fortifi- 
cations of cities. His contemporary weaponry glosses do not occur much for 
fighting on the open field, even though this is where the great battle of the Mahd- 
bharata takes place. There is one modernising gloss given in the description of 
the equipment of a war-chariot, and there is one given in the description of the 
forces of Yudhisthira as they are marching out to the epic’s great battle, but for 
the most part Nilakantha’s modem weaponry is found in the passages of the 
MahdbhGrata where city defences are described.™ 

Consider the examples already given. Passage §1 occurs in Naérada’s description 
of an ideal city; passage §2 occurs in the description of Hastinapura’s defences; 
passage $4 in the description of Girivraja, the city of Jarisandha; and passages $3 
and §5 both occur in the description of Dvarak&, the city of Krsna. There are other 
passages. Several occur in the description of Lanka in the retelling of the Rima 
story (Ramopakhydna).“ Another is found in the epic’s massive 12th book (Santi- 
parvan), in the section on the duties of kings (Rdjadharma), concerning how one 
should properly fortify a city.” 


Previous Commentators 


It is the MahabhdGrata’s description of Dvarak& in the third or ‘forest’ book (Vana- 
parvan) that druws forth Nilakantha’s most extended discussion of city fortifi- 
cations.* In this passage we find a series of military ‘anachronisms’, coupled 
with a high density of references to words from the regional and mleccha languages. 
Two passages from MBh 3.15 have been given above, as 33 and §5. What is of 
most interest about the Dvaraka passage, however, is that in it Nilakantha clearly 
distinguishes himself from preceding commentators in making both interpre- 
tative moves: the anachronising one and the vernacularising one. Nilakantha 
repeatedly invokes firearm and other contemporary‘ defensive technology in as 
great detail as he gives anywhere, providing both vernacular and foreign word 
glosses. At the same time, he shows that previous commentators do not share 
his idea. 


B Indra’s war chariot 3.42.5 glossing twldguda- (cited above); of the Pilndava army 5.15158 
yantrityudha- golapraksepanam nala ity ucyate loke. 

H About Laikā: 3.284.4 (two glosses—cited above), 3 284 6 (cited above); possibly 3.284.30. 

* 12.69.43 (cited above). Furthermore, in commenting on a metaphor where Arjuna likens a 
chariot to a well-fortified city, Nilakanthe explains one of the city-like defences by reference to 
firearms: kyepandnl goldsandni ndlikdkhyfini yasmin (‘in which there are weapons called adlika- 
that shoot bullets’) 4 45 8. 

3.16 (PCE). 
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Nilakantha’s comments on the Dvärakā passage are summarised in §7. The 
summary shows the way Nilakantha juxtaposes his own views with those of 
previous commentators, and the context in which this juxtaposition is made.” 


§7. MBh 3.15.5-8 (Citrashalay* 


vs. 5: hudds. redoubts and towers (buruja-bhasdydrm) 
others (anye): Containers for dropping faeces and urine on attackers 


yantrdni. cannons and muskets (kamdna-, bandiikha) see §5. 
vs. 6: cakragrahant. troop suppressors (morcd-mleccha) see §3. 


solkalatavapothikd. spears that turn aside bullets (bdna-bhasd) 
easterners (praficah): machines that hurl down stones and burning logs 


vs. 8: sagudagrngikdh. machines that fire bullets by means of gunpowder 
others (anye): place where boiling liquids are kept for pouring down 
on-enemies i 


There are three instances in this data-rich passage in which Nilakantha’s own 
explanations, which are consistent with his explanations elsewhere, are juxtaposed 
to those of his predecessors, who are identified only as others (anye) or as easterners 
(prértcah).” The predecessors never explain the weaponry in contemporary terms; 
nor do they refer to non-Sanskmritic words. 


” For each verse I show the expression from the epic text under consideration, the gist of Nila- 
kantha’s explanation of it, where relevant the mleccha or bhdsd term be invokes, and whether this 
is identified as a badsd or mleccha expression. In a separate line is shown the alternative view of 


vs. 5. Audads taddfrayasthiindnl bhagétyttim buruja samyfdni | 
anye tu vinmiltrotsarjanafrAgdni hud ity ähuh | 


yantrdni—esee §5. 
vs. 6: cakragrohanF—see $3. 
solkdlatavapothikd solkam aldtam jedldsahitam ulmukam yasydm sd 


solkilataé avabaddhith pothiktth yantrabaddhith käşthapäsägädayo ripindim 
«upan patandya yasym itt prdficak | 
wlkevolkd prinaharatedd yantrotksipto golak | aldtam sakdsthadandam 
lohamayam dgneyam praharanam bäpa itl bhadscttydm prasiddkam tayor 
apratydtkkyeyagatyor api pothikäh pataytiryah mantramayyah faktayah 
karadyendradattafaknsadytas tadyuktdk solkilatdvapothikah | 
vs 8: (sagudafrigikd) sdgnih Agneyausadhasahutd guda golakth {rngikds tadutksepayantriai | 
fatrindim upari plitandya'tapto gudo dravtbhilto yatra Sikhare sthdpyate tatsahitety anye | 
> ‘Basterners’ (pritfcah) is probably a reference to the commentator Arjunamifra, a native of 


Bengal, who wrote in the late fifteenth century. See VS. Sukthankar, Caner in Dr. Modi 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1930), pp 365-68. 
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Nilakantha, therefore, is particularly interested in thinking of muskets and 
cannons when it comes to the fortifications of cities. What is more, he is self- 
consciously interested in distinguishing his viewpoint from predecessors in doing 
so. Thus, it 1s not possible to claim that Nilakantha resorts to his unusual ex- 
planations of epic names for weapons simply because he does not know what the 
names mean. In some cases he has a traditional explanation available to him that 
he explicitly rejects in favour of proposing something idiosyncratic. His modern 
weaponry glosses constitute a form of innovation. There is some linkage, further- 
more, of this innovation with a reliance on terms from the bhds@ and mleccha 
languages, a linkage that we should now explore. 


Ethnography, Proto-nationalism? 


Why should Nilakantha make use of the vernacular and mleccha languages in 
describing features of the epic’s weaponry? Could it be that these glosses form 
part of some vision Nilakantha has of the epic’s regions and peoples? That is, 
could Nilakantha intend some sort of ethnography of epic weaponry: certain 
peoples use one sort of weapon, other peoples use another? We see his ‘anachron- 
istic’ weapons introduced in comments on passages about Lañkā in the Rama 
story, and in passage §2 above, on the Magadhan city of Jarasandha before Krsna 
conquers it. These are both cities of enemies, of a demon or quasi-demon opposed 
to the Vaisnava hero. Furthermore, in the episode of the burning of the Khandava 
forest, Krsna and Arjuna slaughter asuras who are attempting to escape the buming 
forest. The asuras are armed with weapons which Nilakantha identifies as firearms 
in his gloss of the passage.” Could references to asuras be for Nilakantha a coded 
reference to some despised social group? 

As Hopkins pointed out, the epic has elements of a military ethnography 
embedded in it, where an ‘ethnic’ weapon distribution is articulated: mountain 
people are stone throwers; the Sindhu-Sauviras use claw-knives and darts; and so 
on.*' Thus there are passages in the epic text that would permit Nilakantha to 
pursue an ethnographic theme if he wished; and yet Nilakantha is not interested 
in such passages. He has nothing of a higher order to say about them, and does 
not attribute contemporary weapons to some ethnies and not to others. Even in 
the passages in his commentary in which he identifies a weapon by regional 
language usage, there is no matching of the weapon with epic fighters who come 
from that region.“ 


® 1.227.25 

* Hopkins, Soctal and Military Position, p 2348. The lengthiest passage of this sort is found in 
MBh 12.100 = 12.101 (PCE). See also S.D. Singh, Ancient Indian Warfare with Special Reference 
to the Vedic Period, Leiden, 1965, p 115. 

@ At 1.19.12 NC identifies tomara by a term current among the people of Lija (or Sauriistra) 
(ldjegv uta itt prasiddhdh), and prasa by a term current in the Vindhyas (vindhye karkädītı 
prasiddhak), but the weapons are used in the MBA text indiscriminately by gods and asuras At 
6.46.11 prdsa is again explained by appeal to usage in the Vindhya forest (vindhyiitavydim), and at 
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Furthermore, Nilakantha does not sustain an ethnography of weapons use even 
in the passages under consideration. Passages $4, §3, $5 and $1 are descriptions 
respectively of Hastinapura, Dvaraka and Indraprastha, or rather, Narada’s ideal 
description of the model city’s defences. Note here again that in passage §1 
Nilakantha seems to distinguish Vedic and non- Vedic sources of knowledge about 
defence strategies, but supposes that Indraprastha, as a model city, is to be equipped 
with both. Thus in Nilakantha’s explanation, the sons of the epic’s central 
dynasties make use of firearms as much as any peripheral enemies or demons do. 

What then of the ‘barbarous’ features of Nilakantha’s anachronism? Can we 
conclude from Nilakantha’s reference to the terminology of mlecchas that he 
considers the contemporary weaponry to be barbarous? Does he associate it with 
the warfare of uncivilised peoples? 

The epic does make some effort to delimit the space in which it takes place, 
and in which it is meaningful.“ It speaks of peoples—Sakas, Yavanas, KAmbojas 
and others—who inhabit regions beyond its operational edge. The Mahabharata 
contains passages, furthermore, that characterise the warring styles of Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kambojas, Tamraliptakas, and so on, as distinct from other peoples in 
the epic.© The text, therefore presents Nilakantha with the opportunity to draw a 
civilisational boundary, and assign different modes of combat to peoples according 
to whether they live inside or outside such a boundary. 

Yet Nilakantha does not make anything of either type of passage. He has little 
to say about the epic’s accounts of touring, wandering, making pilgrimage, or 
global conquest (ffrthaydtrd or digvijaya), which do the main work in the epic of 
constructing the unified picture of the epic’s terrain. In his comments on these 
passages he has no demonstrable interest in identifying a foreign ‘other’ to be 
distinguished from indigenous peoples.“ Nor does Nilakantha have any comments 


6.46 14 bhindipdla is glossed by a term common among people in MahArästra (mahdrdstrandm 
gophana iti prastddhaih), but the epic passage concerns their use by both sides in an elephant 
conflict in the epic’s great battle At 3.93.27 kathina is explained by appeal to a term known to the 
people of Mahristra (Adsl itt mahdrastraprasiddhak), but it is used to descnbe something the 
Pandavas arm themselves with before making a pan-Indian pilgnmage. 

© Note also that Saubha (the city of S8lva, who attacked Dvirak&), which 1s attacked and razed 
by Krsna a few chapters later, has no defences that receive any attention from Nilakantha 

“ On this pomt see Sheldon Pollock, ‘Sanskrit Literary Culture from the Inside Out’, in S 
Pollock, ed, Literary Cultures in History, Berkeley, 2003, pp 104-6, and ‘Political Formations 
and Cultural Ethos’, in The Language of the Gods ut the World of Men. Culture and Power im South 
Asia to 1500, Berkeley, 2004. 

© Hopkins, Social and Military Position, pp. 239-40, and passim. In Hopkan's treatment the 
regional and the international are not much distinguished. 

* Indeed, the only pejoranve comment Nilakantha makes about mlecchas occurs in a passage 
that is probably about the local non-Aryan people whose language Vidura uses to send his message 
to Yudhisthira about the lacquer house. In that context NYlakantha explains the term ignorant (asf) 
as meaning mlecchas who are opposed to the Vedas, and who are nearly anumals Comm on MBA 
1.145.20 prdjAapralapajfia in. prakarsendjAdndm pasupraydndm vedavirodhinam milecchandm. 
Nevertheless, ın the same passage he accords them a place within the epic and the epic’s range of 
speech commumties 
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to make about the passages in the epic that differentiate the warfare of outsiders.*’ 
Even where Nilakantha glosses a weapon with a term drawn from the speech of 
mlecchas, there is no association of the mleccha term for the weapon with particular 
groups of warriors who might use it. Nilakantha does not wish to make con- 
temporary weapons barbarous, either. 

If Nilakantha’s use of vernacular terms to describe military equipment forms 
no part of an ethnographic or civilisational vision, how then should we understand 
its significance? I suggest that Nilakantha uses non-Sanskritic vocabulary items 
to mark certain passages in the epic as a way of indexing them to his own present. 
That is, Nulakantha chooses to discuss a particular set of epic passages (especially 
ones about city defences) in the terms of his contemporary moment, even though 
this means that he must depart from the explanations of those passages by his 
predecessors, and even though he must find a new vocabulary, from sources outside 
of Sanskrit, in order to create the means to speak about them in his novel way. 

The use of extra-Sanskritic glosses in a Sanskrit commentary would have been 
unusual before Nilakantha’s day, and transgressive of contemporary Sanskrit 
textual practice.” Indeed, the capacity of any language other than Sanskrit to be 
expressive in its own right was a subject of controversy in Nilakantha’s period. 
Long excluded from systematic intellectual use as expressively denvative, the 
vernacular languages were accorded independent expressive powers by some 
Sanskrit intellectuals in this period, and denied it by others.~ Nilakantha’s use of 
bhdsd and mleccha terms in his commentary indicates his participation in this 
contemporary intellectual controversy, on the side of those who acknowledged 
the vernacular languages’ expressive powers.*! 


“’ Most notably MBA 7.112, 7.119 and 7.121. At 7.121, 42, in a passage that 1s about the stone- 
throwing proclivities of non-Aryan warnors, NYlakantha does explain the adjectival compound 
vydittamukha- as refernng to a type of mleccha (mlecchavifesa-). 

a Of the five instances where Nilakantha uses an explicitly mileccha-language gloss, two refer 
to military accoutrements of the Kuru clan (1.84.21 and 12.37.40); one refers to the defences of 
Krsna’s city (3.15.6); one to the monkeys’ rush at Lank& in the RA&ma story (3.284.23); and one to 
the weaponry on the god Indra’s chanot (3.42.5). 

* Note that Prntz’s other examples of vernacular glosses in Sansknt commentaries come from 
works by Kavindriicirya, a prominent contemporary of Nilakantha’s in Benaras, and works by 
Sivarima Tnpath: and Prthvidhara. The latter two are of uncertain date, ‘but Sivarima is almost 
certainly later than Nilakantha. Bhattoyf Diksita’s son Bh&nouji was the author of a commentery on 
the Amarakofa (called the Ramdfram! after Bhinuyi’s monastic name, Rimiframa), which 1s well- 
stocked with vernacular glosses Since this influential work dates from the early seventeenth century, 
ıt might be identified as the trend-setter. The innovative nature of the work of Bhattoj: (e.g., the 
Siddhdntakawmud?) and of his family in Benaras is well known. 

® Pollock, ‘New intellectuals in seventeenth-century India’. Also ‘Languages of Science in 
Early-modern India’, in K. Preisendanz, ed , Halbfass Commemoration Volume, forthcoming 

°' For more evidence of Niakantha’s position on the language question, see Minkowski and 
Pollock, ‘NUakantha on the meaning of bhdsdmantras’ , forthcoming. This is only one of Nilakantha’s 
uses Of bhdsd/mleccha terms in the epic commentary, another one 1s an ‘etymologizing’ one, where 
NYlakantha attempts to reconstruct the meaning of an obscure Sansknt word by appeal to vernacular 
words that he supposes are denvations/degeneratons of ıt Pnntz speculates bnefly on this point, 
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Thus there is not a mindless ahistorical synchronicity in the vernacular glossing, 
but a conscious attempt at indexing to the present. At the same time, this indexing 
is not Nilakantha’s global interpretive practice. It represents an idiosyncratic form 
of historical consciousness, and is only one of a number of forms that Nilakantha’s 
temporal sense can take. Indeed, it works against the temporal sensibilities that 
Nilakantha creates elsewhere in his commentary. 

“ 


Against Expectations 


Nilakantha’s choice to make some of the epic weaponry contemporary is not in 
keeping with the intention stated at the beginning of his commentary—to treat 
the Mahabharata as though it had the textual authority of the Veda—as or, he puts 
it, ‘to make it the Veda (4gamayitavyam), and so to study it, and so to explain it’. 
Nilakantha’s declared hermeneutic programme, furthermore, is to interpret the 
Mahabharata specifically as a Vedintic text, to be understood in the term of non- 
dualism, as all readers of his commentary have experienced.» 

Surely the Vedic traditions have no need of explanation by appeal to modern 
technology. Surely the Mahdbhdrata, as a text teaching non-dualism, does not 
maintain an interest in the vicissitudes of the changing, relative world outside of 
the revealed texts, especially not its instruments of violence. Nor can the Vedas 
and Vedanta require terms from common languages, much less borrowed words 
from foreign languages, to explain their meaning. Nor for that matter can the 
eschatological interpretation of the Mahabharata as depicting a decisive, even 
cosmological change in eras, be aided by the attempt to read the narrative as in- 
distinguishable from the contemporary moment. If the Mahābhārata narrates the 
end of the Dvipara yuga, how could that turning point not be distinct from the 
present?™ 

The invocation of contemporary weaponry implies still another violation of 
temporal sensibilities. This is the violation of the expectations that we associate 
with the genre of heroic epic. In this generic formulation, the epic is the story of 
"an era now gone, the era of heroes such as we no longer see, living by a code that 
we can no longer follow. Their weapons are not like ours; their bows, arrows, 


p. 84. See note 19 above. On the conceptual status of the bhdsd languages for Sansknt intellectuals, 
see Pollock, Language of the Gods 

2 manuvysddisarvayAaprantiam smytlidtam vedavad vedavidam vacanam ul nydyendga- 
mayttavyam pathanlyam vydkhyeyam ca. (Nilakantha, final sentence of preamble to the commentary 
on the Adiparvan.) 

B Ses, for example, his statement of the Vedintic anubandhacanestaya, or ‘topical tetrad’, in the 
introduction, discussed in R.A. Sharma, ‘Salient Features of NYlakantha’s Introduction to the 
Mahibhirata’, Purdma, Vol. 43, 2001, pp. 95-100. 

* Nilakantha docs not make a lot of the eschatological themes in the Mahdbhdrata, though 
there are some relevant comments about the epochal nature of the coming war that Krsna and 
Karna discuss in 5.142, especially vs. 7 The eschatological sgnificance of the BhSrata 1s certainly 
given prominence in the received tradition. See Luis Gonzdlez-Reimann, The MahdbhAdrata and 
the Yugas, New York, 2002. 
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swords and chariots have names; they have their own histories; some of them 
once belonged to the gods; many come with magical properties. Jt would sound a 
jarring note to make the weapons the same as contemporary, murderous 
technology. 

It is conceivable that this sense of the discordant is our own creation, a result of 
our designating the Mahd&bhdrata an epic, and thereby attaching to it literary 
expectations that do not belong to it” Yet even if we do not assign the Mahd- 
bhdrata to the genre of epic because of the awkward fit, we must note that Nila- 
kantha does not violate this epic sensibility when it comes to the important 
weaponry. He offers no glosses that we would call anachronistic for any of 
the central armaments: the weapons that identify the main characters, or the 
weapons that are crucial to the plot. None of the powerful or magical missiles, the 
astras, is reinterpreted by Nilakantha; not the BrahmAstra that Karna learns from 
Paraśurāma; nor the Agneyastra that Drona knows; nor the Narayana and Brahma- 
giras weapons that ASvatthiman releases; nor the Amogha lance that Karna receives 
from Indra in exchange for his bodily armour; nor any other of the missiles (astra), 
or bows, or swords, for that matter, have been touched by Nilakantha’s inter- 
pretative twist. 

In fact, there is some evidence that Nilakanftha considers the great weapons to 
be proof against firearms. For example, in passage §7 cited above, in the gloss of 
solkdilaétavapothikah in verse 3.15.6, Nilakantha explains this term as referring to 
magical (mantramayi) spears that, like the spear given to the hero Karna by the 
god Indra, can cause bullets (gola) shot from guns to fail (patayitrt).* Thus in 
Nilakantha’s commentary the contemporary weaponry is kept separate from the 
distinctive weaponry of the heroes. Therefore, none of the temporal senses active 
elsewhere in the commentary favours Nilakantha’s ‘anachronistic’ treatment of 


the weaponry. 


The Literary and Historical Context 


If it is true that Nilakantha wished to index the understanding of certain passages 
of the Mahabharata to his own present, then the question arises, to which present? 
Certainly there were cultural, military and political realities that impinged on Nīla- 
kantha’s experience, but I suggest that the way that Nilakantha assimilated them 


3 Calling the Mahābhārata an epic does create category problems. There are later Literary 
traditions in Soath Asia that treat the themes of the Bharata narative as present to local and 
contemporary realities. See Pollock, ‘Political Formations and Cultural Ethos’, Language of Gods. 

* lohamayam ägneyam prakaranam bana in bhasdydm prasiddham tayor apratytkhyeyagatyor 
api pothikah patayliryah mantramayyah faktayah karndyendradatiasaktisadrfas tadyuktah 
solkalat@vapothikah/ See note 38. In this respect Nilakantha differs from those who offer the inter- 
pretations that one encounters in our own day, which have sought to identify the Brahmiistra and 
other preeminent and ternble epic missiles with contemporary weapons of mass destruction, to use 
the phrase of the moment, and proudly so, somewhat startlingly; and to reidentify them as the 
modern technology changes. 
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into his writing was through their literary representations. This is because by 
Nilakantha’s day it had become possible to speak of firearms in a Sansknit text. 

It was the textual histonan P.K. Gode who collected references to cannons and 
muskets among early modern Sanskrit authors.’ An early reference appears in 
Anantakavi’s Campabhdrata (ca. 1500), in a simile describing the roar of thunder 
among rainclouds.* Instances more closely contemporary with Nilakantha are 
found in Sanskrit historical writings, especially works celebrating the military 
accomplishments of contemporary kings: in Govinda Vaidya’s Kanthiravanarasa- 
rdja-vijayam, about the Mysore king of that name (1648); in the Sambhurdjacarita 
of Harikavi (1685) about the Mara&tha Sambhaji; and in others.” In the passages 
that Gode cites, the kings are depicted in, and celebrated for, their use of modern 
armaments. 


Sivabharata 


The genre of Sanskrit writing in celebration of living kings, while recording 
contemporary histones, often sought to establish imaginative overlappings between 
a local ruler and the heroes of the Sanskrit epics. The best example of such a 
Sanskrit work, though it is not one that Gode mentioned, is the SivabAdrata, the 
‘Life of Sivaji told as the Bharata epic’. This work was written probably in the 
1660s by Kavindra Paramananda, a Mardathi-speaking Brahmin who lived in 
Benaras at the same time as Nilakantha. It seems probable that Nilakantha knew 
Paramänanda and his work. The Sivabhdrata was commissioned by Sivaji himself, 
who patronised other Sastris in Benaras at this time as well, most notably the 
Deccani pandit VisveSvarabhatta or Gagabhatta.*! 

As the title suggests, the purpose of the Sivabhdrata is to juxtapose Sivaji’s 
exploits with the grand narrative of the Mahābhārata. In its content the Sivabharata 
covers much of the same ground as the poems in Marathi that celebrate Sivaji.@ 
Most important here, the text regularly includes mention of the use of cannons and 
guns, typically ın the many scenes of battles fought around the Maritha hill-forts. 

I cite one passage from the Sivabhdrata here, taken from the account of the 
attack by the Adil Shahi noble Fateh Khan, his ally Muse Khan, and their forces 


TPK Gode, Guns and Gunpowder in India’, Studies in Indian Cultural History, Yol. 0, Poona, 
1960, pp. 1-15 

* Ibid., p. 8. Campübhärata 3.54 (naltka-, stsa-gultkd-) 

9 Kanthtravanarasartja-vijayam (ptrangi-), Gode, p 3; Sambhurdjacarita vss 28,71 and 91 
(ndluka-, sugolaka-), Gode, p. 4. Also Rudrakavi’s Rastraudhavamsamahdkdvya about Niriyan 
Shih of Bagalin (composed 1596) 20.52 (nälıkä-, Ayasa-golaka-), Gode, pp. 4—5. No doubt there 
are more, suoce many works in the genre that Gode was describing remain unpublished and available 
only in manuscript form. 

© P Ranade and V Marthe, eds, Sivabhdrata of Kavindra Paraminanda, Anandiframa Sanskrit 
Series 133, Pune, 1930. Translated by J Laine and S. Bahulkar, The Epic of Shivaji, New Delhi, 2001. 

‘| See V.S. Bendrey, The coronation of Sivaji the Great. Gagabhatta’s Srtfivardjdbhiseka- 
prayogah, Bombay, 1960 

© Laine and Bahulkar, Epic of Shivaji, p 5ff 
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on the Purandar hill-fort. The attacking forces were repulsed, in part by a murderous 
cannon fire from above. The selection is given as passage §8: 


$8. prajvaladbhir ayahpindair ndlayantrasyanihsrtaih | 
nalikagulikabhif ca gandafailair anekagah || 19 


ulkābānaiś ca §atafo bhindipälaiś ca bhiirigah | 
pardn avakiran bhūri $ivaśūrāh sahasragah il 20 
(Sivabhdrata 14, pp. 19~20)* 


The Maratha men, soldiers of Sivaiji, above in the fort, scatter their enemies by the 
thousands with shards of iron (ayahpinda-) fired from their cannons (ndld@yantra-), 
and with bullets from muskets (nalikdeulik@-), and with rockets (ulkdbdna-). The 
vocabulary, which is the same as that Nilakantha uses, recurs elsewhere in the 
text, as do other terms for firearms and their iron projectiles: ndld-, nalikd-, gulika- 
, agniyantra-, and so on.“ 

The use of firearms is not central to the meaning of the Sivabharata. The cannons 
are not described as foreign or novel. They are never depicted as decisive to the 
fighting, which is much more typically dominated by force of arms in hand to 
hand combat, and archery. In this respect the Swabhdrata perhaps seeks to make 
Sivaji and his soldiers warring figures of a more classically heroic type. On the 
other hand, we see a trace of the reverse tendency in Nilakantha’s Bharata com- 
ments: that is, to attach epic meanings to the warfare of his own moment, and to 
the Sanskrit accounts of it. 

In the Sanskrit ‘annals’ of kings of the period, a predominant mode of combat 
described involves the attack and defence of fortified cities, usually embedded in 
networks of strongholds, hill-top fortresses, and city forts equipped with battle- 
ments, ramparts, multiwalled and revetted encloures.© Similarly, the Persian annals 
of the period focus rather consistently on the investitures of fortified cities, and of 
battles outside them.” 


© Translation from Laine and Bahulkar, Epic of Shivaji, p. 186: ‘By the thousands, Shivaji’s 
heroes/Showered the enemy many tumes,/With flaming iron balls, shot from cannons, With boulders 
and gun bullets, With hundreds of blazing arrows,/And, mightily, with their slingshots’ A few 
verses later: aeniyantrodgatair afmasdrapindair anekafah (25cd) 

“ References to firearms also at 9.51, 12.17, 14.29; 14933; 22.37; 22 59, 23.65; 25.22; 25.58; 
28 66; 28 85, 30.1. 

© The purpose and meaning of Nilakantha’s anachronistic comments are not aligned very closely 
with the agenda of the SrvabAdrara, which does attempt to constroct in some passages an ethnography 
of weapons and a proto-nationalism of warnors, in a way that Nilakantha does not. For example, 
Sivabhdrata 30 1-4 describes the warnng style of Europeans, who are also generally characterised 
as worse than Yavanas (Muslims). 

“ There is as yet no synthetic study of these narratives J.N. Sarkar has made use of some of 
them, along with other literary sources, in The Art of War in Medieval India, Delhi, 1984. On his 
sources, see pp 1-12, 332-67; on the choice of battleground and its preparation, pp. 15-23, 204— 
7; on fortifications and sieges, pp. 143-74. 

€ For e.g., the Burhdn-i-Ma'asir, Tarthh-i-Firishta and Ma'&sir-i-Alamgir. For discussion of 
some Persian sources see Iqtidar Alarm Khan, ‘Early Use of Cannon and Musket’. 
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These literary preoccupations reflect the conditions of warfare in North and 
Central India in the seventeenth century, even though they need not be assumed 
to be accurate representations of them.* Nilakantha came from the region of the 
Godivari that had been part of the old Ahmadnagar kingdom, and members of his 
family continued to live there. This territory was fought over throughout the 
seventeenth century by the Bijapur Adil Shahis, the Mariithas, descendants of the 
Nizim Shahis, descendants of the Yadavas of Devagiri, and the Mughals and 
their Rajput supporters. Descriptions of this sort of fortress warfare would have 
been vivid to Nilakantha, and created the impetus, I think, for his ‘anachronistic’ 
glosses of the fortifications of cities in the Mahābhārata. 

For a Sanskrit intellectual, it had long been a normal part of conducting an 
argument to appeal to the evidence of worldly experience (loke, vyavahdre) for 
examples or analogies; but the world appealed to in the seventeenth century has 
become noticeably newer. The appearance in South Asian vernacular languages of 
loanwords for new kinds of weaponry reflects the transformation in techniques 
of war that had taken hold in the subcontinent. References to new military tech- 
nologies provided a point of entry for early modern modes of thinking into the 
Sanskrit literary sphere, since the adoption of new military technologies was only 
one part of a broader historical transformation. Nilakantha signals his awareness 
that the present is newly present by his appeal to vernacular and mleccha terms. 
This awareness of the newness of the present is itself an early modern phenomenon: 
a sort of historical consciousness that asserts itself sporadically in the writing of 
this period. 


Conclusion 


What, then, have we come to understand about Nilakantha and his comments on 
the epic’s instruments of war? First of all, that Nolakantha’s references to contem- 
porary military technology, and his appeals to vernacular and foreign vocabulary, 
are not typical of commentators on the Mahabharata, and that he is aware that he 
is doing something unprecedented in making these comments. There is, further- 
more, nothing typical about these comments even by comparison to the rest of 
Nilakantha’s commentary. They constitute a fairly circumscribed phenomenon. 
In them, Nilakantha evokes the ‘newly present’ primarily in relation to certain 
forms of military combat, especially around fortified cities. It was in these epic 
passages that contemporary realities impinged on NTlakantha’s reaction to the 
text in a novel way, via a genre of Sanskrit annals that were available to him. 


@ For a nuanced study of firearms, the ‘military revolution’, and warfare techniques in Niyaka 
period Tamil Nadu, see V. Narayana Rao, D. Shulman and S. Subrahmanyam, ‘The Art of War 
Under the Niyakas’, in Symbols of Substance, Delhi, 1992, pp. 220-41. This chapter locates the 
use of firearms primarily in fixed fortificanons against sieges (as well as in attacks from ambush). 
It also describes the distinctive ‘fascination’ with firearms of literary sources and chronicles in 
various languages in the sixteenth to aghteenth centunes See also Gommans, Mughal Warfare, 
pp 136-61. 
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Here it is helpful to see Nilakantha as active in an early modern setting, experi- 
menting with a new kind of historical sense that has become possible in the notice- 
ably changed conditions of the world he inhabits. 

It does not explain much simply to attribute to Nilakantha a lack of historicism, 
for in fact there are multiple temporal and historical senses operating in his com- 
mentary. The four most obvious have already been mentioned: the Vedic, eschato- 
logical, heroic and Vedäntic. In placing the Mahabharata in Vedic time, Nilakantha 
identifies an ancient past and makes the Mahdbhdrata continuous with it. The 
Mahābhārata is made part of the literature transmitted to us by the sages; the 
unbroken link to them establishes its textual authority, which then requires of 
readers the effort of ritual and social obligations. On the other hand, the eschato- 
logical epic concerns itself with the passing of one era and the beginning of another, 
different one, which is our own. Our era is not continuous with, or the same as, 
the era of the Bhiratas. The MahdbhdGrata’s change of ages can take on even a 
cosmological dimension in some layers of this reading. The setting in heroic time 
stages for our reflection decisive events that happened once, events performed by 
heroes who lived according to ways that have lapsed, though they have created 
the world we inhabit. The Vedintic meaning of the Mahabhdrata, meanwhile, is 
etemally now, revealed in the text through allegory, and relevant to any reader 
prepared to receive it; but the Vedintic reading of the Bharata also locates the 
conventional time outside of which the temporally unconditioned text lies. These 
sensibilities are already at play in the Mahābhārata Nilakantha recreates them, 
and adds another, anomalous one, that seeks to draw the conflict of the Bhdrata 
into his own world. 
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State formation and cultural complex in 
western Himalaya: Chamba genealogy and 
epigraphs — 700-1650 c.e. 


Mahesh Sharma 


Panjab University, Chandigarh 


This arncle explores an interface between the cultural complex and state formation in 
Chamba, emphasising a continuous process of change and transition, forging vertical 
linkages with the north Indian polity and religious processes that mutated significantly 
over the long~durée. Such linkages were replicated in peripheries as well, which connected 
them vertically with the nucleus and horizontally with competing segments. Such correlation 
not only influenced the socio-economic and political structures, but also the normative 
system through which the society and state viewed itself. The duality of state-society 
perception sustained alternative sectarian space and symbols that ‘shaped’ and in turn 
‘were shaped’, in as much to seek leguimisation as to create a consent for rule over a 
period of nme. That the state crystallised the graded social-cultural identity around religious 
symbols (text, temple and ritual), kingship and language is critical in comprehending the 
relationship between the state process and the cultural complex. 


One of the major concerns of historians studying early medieval Indian polity has 
been to understand the processes of state, revolving largely around four major 
models. One, the bureaucratic or unitary model emphasising a strong centralised 
state administered by a well-defined bureaucracy. Two, the model of Indian feudal- 
ism supposing a decentralised and fragmented feudal state that rose.particularly 
in post-Gupta society, characterised by massive increase in land grants and conse- 
quent decrease in monetary economy and urbanities. Three, the model of seg- 
mentary state that locates alternative power centres in peripheries and the nuclei, 
the allodial segments that are capable of competing with the core for controL It is 
characterised by the absence of any persistent administrative or political structure, 
with the conception of dual sovereignty—nitual sovereign and actual sovereign— 


The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 41, 4 (2004) 
SAGE New Delhi/Thousand Oaks/London 
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and its multi-centralism. Four, processual and integrative model, which charts the 
evolution of the state apparatus that expands horizontally from its central dynastic 
nucleus, dependent upon ‘state society’, allowing structural changes in continuum 
even against fragmentation. It is characterised by the transformation of ‘pre state 
polities into state polities and thus the integration of local polities into structures 
that transcended the bounds of local polities’. The integrative model explores the 
penetration of ‘royal will into local arenas of power’ through the ex-tension of 
agrarian society and ‘peasantisation’ of tribal groups, the expansion of caste society, 
improved trading networks, and by establishing centralised adminis-trative 
functions.' 

This article extends the debate by contemplating an ‘inter-transposability’ 
between the state system and cultural complex in Chamba,” a western Himalayan 
district in Himachal Pradesh (see Maps | and 2) bordering Jammu and Kashmir 
in the north-west and Panjab in south-west.’ There are two major strains of his- 
torical writings on the early state of Chamba. Goetz, closely followed by Ohri— 
who were primarily interested in the art and architecture of this area—contends 
that it was an Audumbara and Kuninda ‘patrimony’ assimilated into the state of 


' For a brief statement by the proponents of these models, see R.S. Sharma, ‘How Feudal 
was Indian Feudalism’, The Journal of Peasant Studies, Vol 12(2&3) 1985, pp. 19-43, Burton 
Stein, ‘The Segmentary State: Interim Reflections’, Purwsartha, Vol. 13, 1991, pp. 217-88, 
B.D Chattopadhyaya, ‘Political Process and the Structure of Polity ın Early Medieval India: 
Problems of Perspective’, Presidential address, Ancient Indian Section, THC, 1983, H. Kulke, ed. 
The state ın India: 1000-1700, Delhi, 1997, 

? Since culture 1s the locus of our analysis of state and social formations, it becomes imperative 
to arrive at a minimum definition because of the ‘multiplicity of its referents and the studied vagu- 
eness’ The culture concept has been used, following Geertz, as ‘an historically transmitted pattern 
of meanings embodied in symbols, a system of inherited conceptions expressed in symbolic forms 
by means of which men communicate, perpetuate, and develop their knowledge about and arti- 
tudes towards life ’ The symbols in tum are defined as ‘tangible formulations of notions, abstractions 
from experience fixed in perceptible forms, concrete embodiments of ideas, attitudes, judgements, 
longings, or beliefs.” When we use religious ‘symbols’ to understand cultural patterns, Le , ‘systems 
or complexes of symbols’, they are used both as ‘models of and ‘for’ to ‘synthesise a people's 
ethos’ and ‘their world view’. Such a synthesis confers both meaning (i.e., ‘objective conceptual 
form’) and ‘apprehension of reality’ (Le., organisation of cognitive and physical relationship) to 
religious symbols or cultural patterns They have, thus, ‘inter-transposability’, as they pronounce 
conceptual form to social reality both by ‘shaping themselves to it and by shaping it to themselves’. 
It ıs in this dual aspect of cultural pettern, both as the shaper and the shaped, that ‘authonty’—the 
state or the king-—is located in this article. See C Geertz, ‘Religion as a cultural system’, 
M. Banton, ed , Anthropological Approaches to Religion, 1966, reproduced in R Bocock and 
K. Thompson, eds, Religion and Ideology, Manchester, 1985, pp. 66-75. 

3 Hutchison and Vogel were the first to write the political history, which 1s still used and 15 little 
revised. J. Hutchison and J Ph Vogel, History of the Panjab Hill States, Vol. 1, Lahore, 1933, pp 
268-339, Other prominent studies on Chamba include Herman Goetz, Early Wooden Temples of 
Chamba, Leiden, 1955, pp. 1—35; VC. Ohn, The Sculptures of the Western Himalayas, Delhi, 
1991; D.N Jha, ‘State Formation in Early Medieval Chamba’, in D.N Jha, ed, Ideology and 
Society, Delhi, 1999, pp 125-34; Romula Thapar, “The Mouse in the Ancestry’, in S.D Joshi, ed, 
Amritadhara: Professor R-N. Dandekar Felicitation Volume, Delhi, 1984, pp. 427-34. 
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Map 1 
Chamba: Major Habitations 





Kashmir by Lalitaditya Muktapida and the imperialists of Kanauj.‘ Yet, how the 
Brabmapura-~Chamba dynasty came into existence is little explained. They contend 
that with the death of Lalitaditya in ap 756, Brahmapura asserted independence, 


4 Goetz, Early Wooden Temples of Chamba, 1955, pp. 1-35; V.C. Ohri, The Sculptures of the 
Western Hosalayas, Delhi, 1991, 
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paving way for the new dynasty of Maru-Moéuna Varman. Moreover, little is said 
about the socio-economic structures of the new ‘kingdom’. 

The other group of scholars, primarily Jha and Sharma’ (R.S. Sharma only 
uses the early epigraphs in support of his theory on ‘Indian Feudalism’), formulated 
the socio-economic base of polity and state of Brahmapura~Chamba from ‘the 
vantage point of feudalism’. To Jha, the phenomenon of state formation in Chamba 
is a ‘part of the process of the diffusion of brahmanical culture and Sanskritic 
ideas in the region’, which lacks a ‘strong agro-economic base’ and with little 
scope of ‘agricultural expansion’. To him, the land grants ‘led to a stratification in 
the agrarian society’ and taxation sharpened the ‘cleavages’ between the peasantry 
(equated with serfs) and the beneficiaries of the land grants; while the state ‘thrived 


RS Sharma, Indian Feudalitm (CE 300-1200), Delhi, 1965, Rep. 1985. For Chamba, seo pp. 
102, 177, 186, 189, 190. 
6 Jha, ‘State Formation in Barty Medieval Chamba’, pp. 125-34. 
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without a regular fiscal set up’. He corroborates Sharma’s hypothesis that peasantry 
was ‘oppressed’ by the donees to whom the state ‘alienated’ its revenue from the 
land grants.® The land grants and the state, therefore, stood in inverse relation— 
where grants were a burden on the limited resources of the state. What is difficult 
to understand is how the state ‘thrived’ without any fiscal set-up, limited and re- 
stricted agricultural base, no established monetary economy, oppressed peasantry, 
and the increasing burden of ‘tax free’ donees, which further alienated the precious 
little revenue. Jha, moreover, chronologically limits himself to ap 1200, using 
only 16 epigraphs out of 130 published. Perhaps a ‘long duree’ perspective alters 
our understanding of the state processes significantly. 

This article attempts to address some of these issues over a longer time frame. 
It comprehends the linkage between the stages of state formation and Sansknitic 
theistic symbols in Chamba. The assumption is that the Sanskritic religious sym- 
bols—Sakta, Saiva and Vaisnava—along with ritual specialists, brahmans, played 
a Vital role in legitimising the state process and creating a ‘consent to rule’ among 
the ‘subject population’ by their assimilating and manipulative capacity; and that 
the symbols did not evolve simultaneously, they developed in direct relation to the 
ruptures in the process of evolution and/or consolidation of the state. It is also 
emphasised that the state manipulated these symbols to construct supra-regional 
ties with the north Indian religious cosmos. That the state was exposed to and 
hegemonic influence exerted over it by these wider developments, particularly 
Kashmir in the early stages of state formation and later the Rajput-Kulu-Ayodhya 
complex, is essential to our focus. 

The article investigates the construction and dominance of the Sansknitic cul- 
tural complex in Chamba on the basis of two contradicting sources, the 
palacographic’—inscriptions and copper plate charters—and the vamsavali- 
genealogical roll of the Chamba ruling house.* The palaeographic source locates 
the problem over a ‘long duree’ time framework; the vamsavali fragments it. 
Therefore, the understanding of the vamsavali, both as an insight into the mediaeval 
cultural processes as well as the pre-modern state, is significant. It helps to under- 
stand the mechanism by which religious symbols are legitimised by the monarch- 
ical institution, by arrogating history and tradition, to create in tum a consent for 
its rule and its legitimisation. 


7 Cunningham drew attention towards the epigraphs Alexander Cunningham, Archaeological 
Survey Reports, 1902-3, pp 252-64, J.Ph. Vogel, Annqutties of Chamba State, Part L, Memoir of 
Archaeological Survey of India, No. 36 (hereafter, Antiquities I) and B Ch. Chhabra, Annguities of 
Chamba State, Part I, Memoir of Archaeological Survey of India, No. 72 (hereafter, Antiquities 
ID published these primarily in two chronological phases 

" The text, along with translation by J.Ph. Vogel, published in Antiguines of Chamba State, 
Part I, Memoir of Archaeological Survey of India, No. 36, pp. 82-89, text in Sanskrit, and translation, 
pp. 89-95. Though the translation has been used, there are certain clarifications and amendments 
required, posed in the text. 
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Intricacies involved in state formation and construction of cultural hegemony 
can be comprehended better if the severity of terrain and ecology (see Map 2) are 
appreciated.? Chamba was divided into five administrative units—-Brahmaur, 
Chamba, Churah, Pangi and Bhattiyat—each corresponding to an autonomous 
territory, marked by an exclusive valley, flanked by natural boundaries (see Map 1). 
The greater Himalayan range surrounded the Chamba territorial state on the north- 
west, and the outer Himalayas or Dhauladhar range from the south-east to south- 
west. In between ran the Pir Panjal range from north-west to south-east, cutting 
the state into a rough half. The average valley table rested on an elevation of 
1,000-3,000 metres, surrounded by peaks more than 5,500 metres. The terrain of 
the valley was rugged, dotted with hillocks and lesser hill-ranges (see Map 4). 
This not only hampered inter-valley communication, but intra-valley connectivity 
was also affected during winters. As a result, population clusters were concentrated 
largely ın the closed riverine valleys, which were the mainstay of the local 
economy. The type of terrain largely determined the nature of local economy. 
Thus Brahmaur, Pangi and north Churah were primarily shepherding economies 
with one summer crop and transhumant population;'° south Churah and Chamba 
practised mixed agriculture, with overt dependence on cattle rearing; and Bhattiyat 
was predominantly an agriculture dependent zone. Agriculture was, however, 
limited to the riverine valleys (see Map 3). Two major river systems of Ravi and 
Chenab irrigated exclusively the cultivated zones of Brahmaur, Chamba, Churah 
and Pangi. The most fertile was the Beas valley, lying between the Shivalik range 
and Dhauladhar (see Map 2 and 4) with an average valley table of 1,000 metres, 
marked by the Bhattiyat region." 


* For environmental debate on state process, not Chambe bat in western Himalaya, see Chetan 
Singh, Natural Premises. Ecology and Peasant Life in the Western Himalaya 1850-1950, Delhi, 
1998, pp. 6-39. 

' Gaddis in Brahmanr ıs a classic example of transhumance, in search of alpine pastures in 
summers and temperate pastures in winters. Goats and sheep were the backbone of their economy 
and they primanly traded ın wool, ‘mutton on hooves’ as the Colonial government called goats, 
and dhoop-incense and herbs in a limited way. Veena Bhasin, Gaddis of Himachal Pradesh: Hima- 
layan Ecology, Transhumance, and Soctal Organisation, Delhi, 1987; S.S. Shashi, The Gaddi Tribe 
of Humachal Pradesh, Delhi, 1977; J H. Newell, Report on Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
Census of India, 1961, Vol. XX, Part V-B, 1967; also some articles referring to shepherds in general 
and Gaddis particularly, like D.N. Dhu, “Tribes on the North-Western Border of India (West Hima- 
layas), 10 KS Singh, ed., The Tribal Situanon in India, Simia, 1972, pp. 130-40, TS. Negi, “The 
Tribal Situation in Himachal Pradesh: Some Socio-economic Considerations’, The Tribal Situation 
in India; a migratory account by Chnstina Noble, Over the High Passes: A Year in the Hunalayas 
with the Migratory Gaddl Shepherds, London, 1987; Vasant K. Saberwal, Pastoral Politics. 
Shepherds, Bureaucrats, and Conservation in the Western Himalaya, Delhi, 1999. 

u! Chamba State Gazetteer, Part A, Lahore, 1904, pp. 1-16; Veena Bhasin, Gaddis of Hunachal 
Pradesh, pp. 19-24, 
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Map 3 
Chamba: Land Use and Minerais 
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The Goddess Motif and Early State 


The earliest Chamba inscriptions ascribed to the seventh—eighth century on palaeo- 
graphic grounds suggest a strong Saivite influence and Kashmir connection.” 
This 1s not surprising, as Kashmir was a major Saivite centre that developed a 
particular form of tantric practice known as Kaula tradition. That this form of 
practice was entrenched in and dominated the neighbouring regions of Chamba 
may be deduced from later evidence as well.” The early inscriptions, having a 
bearing on the primordial state of Brahmapura (Brahmaur)—located on the conflu- 
ence of the Ravi river and Buddhal nala-stream—dated to the ninth century, are 
closely associated with the erection of temples and the consecration of Sanskritic 
religious images—of Mahisamardini (Laksana Devi), Ganesa, the Nandi bull at 
Brahmaur and Sakti Devi at Chhatrari.'* These inscriptions are also the sites for 
pronouncing early dynastic genealogy, a device by which the rulers and populace 
are differentiated. The differentiation is significant as the rulers emerged from 
the local population, of Mosuna sva-gotra (sept), and were not planted from outside 
as supposed by Goetz.'* The ruling house traces its antecedents from Aditya Varman 
of the solar lineage (Aditya vamsa). Meru Varman, who was the fourth lineal suc- 
cessor, aggregated fertile territories on the southern banks of Ravi, from Brahmaur 
to Chamba, and consecrated the three Brahmaur images. On the outposts of his 
realm he constructed a shrine of the Goddess Siva-Sakti at Chhatrari, to commem- 
orate his victory as well as to ritually legitimise his rule. The inscription clearly 
states that the temple was erected ‘for the spiritual ment of his parents’, and was 
built ‘after having conquered (his) foes in their invincible strongholds’.'* The 
prominence attached to the symbol of the demon-slaying Goddess, who is named 
Bhadrakali in the mediaeval genealogy-vamsavali of the Chamba rulers, is signifi- 

cant. Through this symbol, not only were the religious affiliations of the ruler 
stated, he also appropriated the mythological tradition by forging a connection 
between his conquest and the exploits of the Goddess. Various symbols used by 
the early state were reconciled in a wider religious systemic perspective. The 
conception of the Goddess as Sakti or power is significant. She was closely as- 
sociated in a dyadic relationship with Rudra—who could control the power and 


'2 Antiquities 1, insp. nos 1-4, p. 37 

D Por instance, a treaty signed with Jammu in the eighteenth century on its defeat by Chamba 
forces, while recognising the political and economic nghts of Chamba over the areas of Kihar, 
Bhandal, etc., reserves the nurturing of the local faith, common to both Jammu and the areas lost to 
Chamba, namely Kawla-pancha-dharma. See document C-25, J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue, of the Bhurt 
Singh Museum at Chamba, Calcutta, 1909, p. 70; Mahesh Sharma, The Realm of Fauh* Subversion, 
Appropnation and Dominance in the Western Himalaya, Shimla, 2001, pp. 156757. 

4 Antiquules I, insp. nos 5-8, pp. 138-45. 

'S Goetz, Early Wooden Temples of Chamba, pp 1-35, Romiula Thapar calls Motuna or mouse in 
the genealogy as a totem, and implicitly supports the hypothesis of a local clan mobiliging resources 
to become a realm and then a kingdom See “The Mouse in the Ancestry’, pp 427-34 

4 Antiquities I, insp. no. 8, p. 145. 
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sometimes subverted it, occasionally by devising patriarchal strategy—in conformity 
with the Tantric or Saiva-Sakta mythological tradition that was gaining momentum 
at this period in the Indo-Gangetic plain in general and Kashmir in particular. The 
Brahmapura state used such symbols to create linkages with the Sanskntc cultural 
cosmos beyond the core area and its peripheries." The religious process also set 
in motion the acculturation and sanskritisation of local practices and symbols, 
and exerted hegemonic influence on which the structure of the state rested. 

These symbols were also replicated by Samanta-chieftains and linkages created 
between the intermediate zones with the core region and the peripheral areas 
(Chamba and Churah at this time) that competed with the Brahmapura state to 
limit its expansionist policy and assert control over the riparian wet-agricultural 
tracts of the Chamba valley. The temple-building process or erection of images 
of the Goddess and Siva as well as issuing of prasasti-eulogy suggests the com- 
petitive environment in which the early Sanskritc symbols were used. Thus, Asadha 
Deva, the contemporary of Meru Verman, designated his territory Sivapura and 
dedicated it to Sankalisa.’* His inscription repeats the same epigraphic formula, 
as of Meru Varman. Yet, while designating himself as Samanta, who accepted the 
over-lordship of Brahmapura, Meru Varman was addressed without titles. The 
territorial extent of the Brahmapura ‘realm’ was rather limited. It either exerted 
over-lordship or forged alliances with its neighbourhood. It is interesting that 
Meru Varman did not appropriate any royal titles in his epigraphs, addressed with 
the honorific Sri, except in the inscription of Ganesa. The image of the lord of the 
‘people’ (Gana-isa) in Brahmaur was perhaps built after Meru extended his terri- 
tories beyond the Ravi-Buddhal confluence (see Maps | and 2). He was designated 
Maharajadhiraja.° 

In order to make the ‘rule’ economically viable and integrate the Brahmaur 
valley within a territorial authority, the state sought to control the passes over 
Dhauladhar range (see Map 4) by mid-tenth century. These passes, at Baleni and 
on Kakot range, not only accessed trade routes into Trigarta, but also secured the 
‘realm’ from any military intervention. Culturally, these outposts of Brahmaur 
valley resonated with the worship of Sri Laksmi. These territories, as Basu pargana, 
overlooking the fertile rice producing plain lands on the southern slopes of Dhau- 
ladhar range, were brought under hegemonic sway of Brahmapura by according 
them a tributary relationship along with titles like Rajaputra. Simultaneously, the 
Brahmaur rulers also elevated themselves, appropriating the title of Maharajadhi- 
raja Parmesvara.” 


O Mahesh Sharma, The Realm of Faith, pp. 39-45. 

ıt ‘Gum Insp. of Samanta Ashadha Deva’, Antiquines I, insp. no. 9, pp. 14547. 

* ‘Ganesa Image Insp’, Antiguines I, p 143. 

= ‘Tur Rock Insp.', Andquittes I, insp no. 10, p. 147; *Proli-ra-Gala of Mntyunjaya Varman’, 
where a local chieftain was administratively co-opted and accorded the ttle of Rajaputra Insp. 
no. 11, pp. 148-49. 
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While the Brahmapura rulers consolidated themselves on the southern banks 
of the upper Ravi river, legitimised by Saiva and Sakta symbols, the chieftains of 
the peripheral zone of Chamba valley and Churah forged an alliance against ex- 
panding Brahmapura kingdom. These chieftains, too, manipulated Sanskntic 
symbols. Thus, Bhogata got an image of Bhagavati made in the Himgin pargana 
of Churah, devised a parallel genealogy, and sanskritised the local name of the 
area by appropriating epic cosmology. Claiming birth in Kiskindha district, he cele- 
brated himself as the hereditary Rajanaka.*' Similarly, Rajanaka Satyaki erected 
a temple of Siva as Chandrasekhara in the mid-tenth century in Saho, on the conflu- 
ence of Ravi and Sal stream bordering Chamba. The Saho prasasti-eulogy to Siva 
and Durga (Girisa putri) subtly appropriated the divine roles to the ruler and his 
wife Somaprabha, the daughter of the ruling house (lineage) of Kiskindha. While 
the independent chieftain claimed Sanskritic virtues, as the best among men 
(Narendra), he wished his wife, modelled on Gauri, to befriend eternally the moun- 
tain Goddess.” Such appropriations, as also those by Meru Varman at Chhatrari, 
were devised to legitimise and aid the rule of the Rajanaka who wished to conquer 
the “entire world’. The world, however, represented the ‘realm’ of Brahmapura 
and alliance was firmed up with the chieftain of Churah by entering into matri- 
monial ties for such a purpose. It is against this background that the nucleus of 
Brahmapura state was shifted to Campakapuri (Chamba), after defeating such 
competitors in the beginning of the second millennium ap. 

The early inscriptions tell us little about the social base of the chiefdoms or the 
Brahmapura state. However, there are certain pointers. The ruler drew sustenance 
from his clan as Mosuna sva-gotra (or the sanskritised ‘house of Kiskindha’) 
suggests. However, social hierarchy found roots, contrived by competing geneal- 
ogies of the chieftains and a marked use of titles from the honorific Sri to Rajanaka, 
Samanta, Maharajadhiraja and Rajaputra. The rulers thus segregated themselves 
from their clan ties, thereby creating a distinct ‘class’ modelled on the north Indian 
conception of warrior ruling castes. The brahmans, who composed the epigraphs 
in Sanskrit, manipulated such linkages with the north Indian polity. Arrogating 
the acculturating symbols of worship furthered such linkages. The place names 
were sansknitised as Sivapura or Kiskindha, Brahmapura, and later Campakapun. 
Obviously the ruling elite were vying with each other to firm up linkages, appropri- 
ating and getting co-opted into the brahmanic system as well, and a new matrix of 
social dynamics was emerging.” 

A nexus between the brahmans and chieftains was developing. ‘The brahmans 
provided legitimisation to the state process. They were also the ritual specialists 
in the newly-erected temples. However, their exclusive control over the ideological 
sector was challenged by monastic institutions like the Saivite monastery (matha) 


71 “Insp of Rayanaka Bhogata’, Annquwites I, insp no. 12, pp 150-52. 
P ‘Sarahan Prasau’, Antiquities I, pp. 152-59. 
3 Mahesh Sharma, The Realm of Faith, p. 44. 
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at Khani, situated on the east bank of the Ravi-Buddhal confluence.* That it was 
associated with and ideologically influenced Brahmapura kingdom is evident from 
Khani boulder-I murals, depicting the symbols of Mahisamardini, Nandi and 
Ganesa—the sculptures that Meru Varman got made at Brahmaur.”** However, the 
brahmans also had a social role to play, and their expertise as ritual specialists 
perhaps prevailed upon the state and surmounted any competition. That a vigorous 
temple building process was taking place possibly under-girded their importance 
to the chieftains as genealogists, scribes, educators and ritual experts. 


Textual Legitimisation and the State Process 


The second phase begins with the shift of nucleus from Brahmapura to Chamba. 
While the symbol of Goddess was gradually relegated to the background, that of 
Siva and the Raudra manifestation of Visnu (terrible, that aids in war) developed. 
This is in spite of vamsavali assuming that the shrine of Mahisamardini (Bhadrakali 
in vamsavali) as a territorial goddess Campavati was built by Sahila Varman, as 
the tutelary deity of Chamba.” There is, however, no evidence to either vindicate 
or compromise such an association. The territorial state was, announced by Yuga- 
kara Varman in his 10th regnal year by, building and endowing a temple of 
Narsimha, the lion-headed incarnation of Visnu, in Brahmaur mandala.” The build- 
ing of a temple in Brahmaur to commemorate victory, as was the earlier tradition, 
reflects the extent of and control over fresh acquisitions in the Chamba valley. 
Perhaps the arable land around Chamba was not yet consolidated into the state 
enterprise, which resulted in the rulers falling back on the core area. 

This, however, is also a question of perspective. Since the symbol of Siva and 
the Goddess as ‘energiser’ was espoused also by the competing periphery, the 
newly-established Chamba state sought fresh instruments of legitimisation in new 
symbols like the temple of Narsimha. Not only was the temple built in the Saivite 
sacred complex constructed by Meru Varman, but land adjacent to the Khani 
hospice was also granted. It is presumably through such a subtle mechanism that 
the Chamba court announced a shift in the religious process. This was influenced 
by theistic developments in Kashmir as well, where the Kashmiragama sect or 
` Tantrantra gained ground, in which the worship of bhuyistha-mukha Visnu— 
particularly Varaha and Narsimha—was accorded primacy. The spatial specifi- 
cation is also in consonance with Tantras and Agamas, that the deity be placed to 
the west of the Saiva central shrine.* Thus, while primacy in epigraph was ac- 
corded to Siva—Tryambakesana Rudra—who is invoked in all epigraphs of the 


*“Brahmaur Copper Plate Insp. of Yugakara Varman’ mentions the Khani hospice while making 
an alternative grant to the Narsiumha temple, Antiquities I, no. 14, pp. 159-64 
Y ‘Brahmaur Rock Insp.’, Antigu:ties 1, pp. 252-55 
* Annquities I, genealogy, Sans. text vs 67-69, p 86. 
P ‘Brahmaur Copper Plate Insp of Yugakara Varman’, Antiquities I, no. 14, pp. 159-64. 
8 For iconography and spanal ordering, see T.A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 
' 1, Madras, 1914, Delhi, 1985 (rep ), pp 39-40; iconography, pp 145-61 


anal 
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period as a primary deity, the ruler being his foremost devotee (parma mahe- 
savara), the sacred landscape was dotted with competing ideologies. 

At the same time, the royal personages were visiting pan-Indian pilgrim places 
like Kurukshetra to further firm up linkages with north Indian cosmologies. Coming 
into contact with brahman nitualists and textualists at such centres, the rulers invited 
and endowed them with land grants. The first agrahara land grant in the Chamba 
area was thus made to Kasyapa gotra tri-pravara brabmans of Vajasenya-sakha 
(the school of) from Kurukshetra on the occasion of hibernal solstice. Apart from 
widening the Sanskritic cultural network, such brahmans provided textual legitim- 
isation to the state, which thereafter approximated the early mediaeval north Indian 
polity. 

The eulogy portion of grant charters was used to define kingship—as upholder 
of scriptures, dvija (twice-born) caste society, and Sanskritic scriptural-legal 
system; expansionist; protector and refuge of the poor and supplicants. The king 
assumed grandiloquent titles, as was the early mediaeval practice, also in con- 
formity with the freshly acquired status of the mler of Brahmapura-Campaka 
state, as Parmabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Parmesvara Sri. As a sovereign ruler 
of Chamba, the king made land grants to brahmans and temples, with precisely 
defined boundaries, resources, measures and rights. For instance, a land grant 
made to Kasyapa brahmans comprised of one and a half bhu, which consisted of 
“grass, prazing and pasture-ground, together with fruit-trees and with the water- 
courses and channels, with approaches, ingress and egress, with fallow-land and 
cultivated land, with (the fine for) the ten offences, to be enjoyed by the succession 
of sons, sons... .’. The right over tillers was extended to the donee who were to 
‘deliver him regular share for using the land’ along with tax in kind and cash and 
other customary dues as paid to the state. Much is made of the vapya or tank- 
irrigated land and kohlika or.canal or rivulet-duct irrigated land; polacya, cultivated 
wet land or khila, fallow or single crop rain-fed land.” The early grants were 


2 The earliest reference to kAila or fallow land being a part of the land grant is the ‘Kulait 
Copper Plate Inscription of Soma Varman’, issued in his seventh regnal year (c. aD 1067) to the 
brahman of the Viaseneya sakha in the pargana of Trehta (Trighataka). Antiquities, I, insp. no. 24, 
pp. 185-87; J.N. Agrawal calls them ‘follower of the school of the Vajasancyas’, Inscriptions of 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Kashmir and Adjoining Huly Tracts, Delhi, 1999, insp 
no. 39, p. 205 (hereafter, IHHPPKAHT). The fallow land given in this grant along with pasture and 
irrigated land 1s perhaps indicanve of bi-annual or annual crop rotation. From the above grant it is 
evident that of the two harvests only one is paid, the land being left fallow for the second. This was 
perhaps to reclaim fertility, or due to the fact that its dependence on run water made ıt unsuitable 
for harvesting during other seasons Since all the entries do not have kAilgat, being fallow for one 
crop means that the state exempted some parganas oc individual plots to keep ıt fallow for reclaumang 
fertility. Also, the “Chamba Copper Plate Inscription of Soma Varman and Asata’ issued in his 11th 
year to the temples of Har Rai and Chaumasni, grants explicitly along with pastures, kitchen- 
gardens, grazing grounds, the ‘fallow land large and small’ (thilo-upa-khilam), see Antiquities, IL 
Agrawal translates this as ‘fallow and semi-fallow land’, insp. no. 40, IHHPPKAHT, p. 214. Such 
a grant was also made to one brahmin Maca in c. ap 1105 in the pargana of Bhattara by Asata Deva, 
‘Thundhu Copper Plate Inscripuon of Asate’, Antiquities, Il, insp no. 26, pp. 199-202; nsp. 
no 42, IHHPPKAHT, pp. 219-23 In the ‘Chamba Plate of Pratapsimha Time, VS 1636’, issued in 
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made in fertile areas yielding wheat, rice, sugarcane and buckwheat, apart from 
vegetables. The Gupta or post-Gupta land measures were adopted, e.g., pitaka, a 
fixed measure by volume of grain sown as mentioned in the Brahmaur epigraph 
of Yugakara and bhu,” and in the Sumangala grant of Vidagdha.*' The injunction 
for making grants and against appropriation or resumption or intervention in such 
an arrangement was legitimised by using Vedic verses regarding the merits of 
donation or dana-dharma, and divine censure on any infringement of the dana 
arrangement 

The tax base of the state was also enumerated, consistent with the north Indian 
system. The regular tax consisted of bhoga, bhaga, kara and hiranya, apart from 
trini, gochara-puskari. Bhoga, as explained by Medhatithi, refers to the rights of 
the state to fruits or fuel wood, etc; bhaga, a tax in proportion to productivity 
which was usually one-sixth; kara, perhaps the land rent or ‘property tax’; Airanya, 
literally gold, perhaps the royal share in produce to be paid in kind; trini, a tax to 
make hay in meadows or grasslands; gochara-puskari, for the daily use of pastures. 
Apart from tax, certain services were expected from peasantry like tillage, domestic 
help, or forced-labour™ (more like the French corvée). Village or grama was the 


AD 1579, a grant was made inclusive of uncultivated land kala khetra samuta, Antiquities, Il, insp. 
no 4, pp 28-30 Antiquities, I, insp. no. 23, pp. 63-70. Kaul is also used in the ‘Chamba Plate of 
Balabhadra, VS 1693’, Annquities, I, insp no. 63, p. 135 À 

" Interestingly, puaka refers to a basket, perhaps signifying a fixed volume measure rather than 
the weight Volume measure, when translated to weighted measure, would be different for rice 
(paddy), wheat, corn and millet. According to Deambi and Vogel, one pitaka or peda consisted of 
40 seers. The weighted measure was also used as land measure in terms of seed sown. We know that 
in an area a fixed amount of seed was required thereby translating the weighted measure into an 
equivalent landed measure. According to ‘Brahmaur Copper Plate Inscription of Yugakara Varman’, 
pitaka is also used as a land measure. According to verse 7-10, of the total canal irrigated land of 
two bhw, ‘one pitaka of nce is given from the vapeya (or irrigated land) land’ (vapeya—ye-dhana 
pitakam eka dattam) The fact that the werghted measure was used as land measure, as the amount 
to be sown or produced depending upon the context of the grant, is not unusual to the area. Pitaka 
as a land measure 1s also menuoned un the ‘Sankheda plate of Dadda-I of the Kalachuri year 392’, 
or as sown weighted measure in some Gupta inscnptions also. D.C. Surcar, Select Inscriptions, p. 
342, fo 7, and S.K Maitey, Economic Life in Northern India in the Gupta Period, Delhi, 1980 (2nd 
edn), pp. 40-41, have calculated pitaka as land measure, or converted ıt from the land measure, as 
from dronavapa The calculations, or conversions, however, are not very convincing. 

Land measure’ 4 bhumaksha = | bhu; 1 bhu = 5 6 lahris (14 lahna = 2% bhu), 1 bhu = 17 acres; 

| pitaka = 40 dronavapas; | dromavapa = 48 acres/25 acres; 1] pitaka = 1920 acres/1000 acres; 

| pitaka = 72/82 acres. 

1 ‘Sungal Copper Plate Insp. of Vidagdha’, Antiguines 1, no. 15, pp. 164-69. 

R Thar the state ‘extracted services oc forced labour from the cultivators who dwell(ed) in the 
village’ is also evident from the ‘Chambe Plate of Rajasimha, VS 1835’, where such exemption 18 
made in the land donated in ap 1776 to a brahman, Antiquities TL, insp. no 80, pp. 162-64. The 
earliest literary example of forced labour in the western Himalayan region, however, comes from 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, (M.A. Stein, u. Kalhana's Rajatarangini: A Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kashmur, Vol. I, signed 1900, Delhi, 1961, Book V&V) during the reign of King Samkara Varman, 
AD 883-902, who made no exemption even to the brahmans He enforced kar-begar or forced 
labour for load-carriage, though there seems to be some protest against it, disguised in non- 
compliance, as there are instances of fines on such incidents. For example, when king Samkara 
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basic fiscal unit and mandala or district, the largest unit in the fiscal or adminis- 
trative division of the state. 

_ The state was also defined in terms of 18 elements or astadasa-prakritya. The 
brahmans formed the apex of astadasa-prakritya and untouchable castes (like 
Medas, Andrakas, Dhivara-fishers and Candalas) were at the bottom. The adminis- 
trative hierarchy, not necessarily real, was enumerated, consisting of: people and 
chieftains—raja, rajanaka, rajaputra, rajamatya and rajasthani (all inhabitants); 
the bureaucratic apparatus—-Awmaramatya, sarobhanga, uparika, prantapala, 
visayapati, nehelpati; forces—chiefs of elephant, horses, camels and forces; duta, 
gamagamika, abhitvaramana, khasa, kulika; superintendent of customs, forests— 
khanaraksa, tarapati; police—thief-catcher, rod-bearer, dandavasika, bhogapati, 
yinayuktaka; landed class—dhagika or landowners, bhogika or landholders; dis- 
trict officials—-cata, bhata; the kutuwmbi-householders and countrymen or ` 
janapadamsca.* 

The state used these charters to make direct and subtle statements.” The issuance 
of land grants confirms the extent and penetration of the state that vied for rec- 
ognition from contemporary north Indian rulers. It, therefore, modelled itself on 
them—upholding the caste society and promoting Sanskritic cultural traditions. 
_ The charters were also used to rein in the bureaucratic apparatus over which it ex- 
erted little control, particularly in freshly acquired territories. These officials, catas 
and bhatas, coerced the peasantry and appropriated a ‘portion of their raw and ripe 
crops, sugarcane, salt and cow’s milk’ along with vegetable, fuel-wood, grass, chaff, 
as well as their movable assets like ‘stools, benches or cots’, etc. They also prevailed 
upon the services of ‘cowherds, maids and servants’ of the brahman donee.” 

The state asserted control over mountain passes overlooking the fertile region 
of Tngarta, where images of Kartikaya and Bhagavati were raised.» The chieftains 


Varman, ‘. . was in another region, he fined those villages who did not come to carry their loads, 
for one year, by the value of the load (calculated) according to the (higher) pnces of that region’ 
(V: 172).‘In the next year he fined witbout any fault all villagers in the respective villages, by the 
value of the load according to the same calculations’ (V: 173). He thus systemansed (rudhabharodhl) 
the forced carnage of loads (kar-begar) which was of 13 unspecified kinds The brahmans were 
also subject to forced labour and they were exempted from this forced carnage of loads from King 
Harsha, who ruled Kashmir in ap 1089—1101. As Kalhana wnites, “The member of the local Purohita 
corporation then induced the king by a solemn fast (p7mya) to grant (them) tn compensation 
exemption from the forced carnage of loads’ (VII. 1088, p. 352) 

4 ‘Sungal Copper Plate Insp of Vidagdha’, Annquiries I, no. 15, pp. 164-69. 

H The Sungala grant is more explicit and carnes a complete statement, though the grant of 
Yugakara is the first such attempt, Antiquities 1, pp. 159-69. 

2 MLC. Joshi, ‘Reflections of Socio-cultural Life in the Early Chamba Inscriptions of Vidagdha’, 
in The Western Himalayan Kingdom, p. 36 The inscription is reproduced in the appendix. Also, 
J.N. Agrawal, insp no. 30, IHHPPKAHT, pp. 181-87. R.S. Sharma states that the services, if not 
stated otherwise, could be coerced by the state funcnonanes, Indian Feudalism, p 102, based on 
the reading of inscriptions by A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India Reports 1902-03, 
pp 252-53, I, pp. 22-24. 

* They were contnbuting militarily to the Chamba rulers while acknowledging therr suzerainty, 
thoagh earlier they flaunted independence by compiling a genealogy of their independent claims 
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were addressed as Ranena or Rana, either a parochial form of Rayanaka or perhaps 
a reflection of their servile status, co-opted into the bureaucratic framework of 
the state. Churah, however, continued to remain peripheral to Chamba’s control. 
Numerous fountain stones dedicated to the water god Varuna were erected in the 
territory of Churah by brahmans and local chieftains. The centrality ın these dec- 
orative fountain stone panels was given to Varuna. The deity was depicted standing 
or seated, holding a snake ın the right hand and a lotus flower in the left, flanked 
by river goddesses, perhaps Ganga and Yamuna. The donor invanably inscnbed 
these fountain stones. In these inscriptions, allegiance to a ‘ruler’ or territorial 
claims were made. The brahmanic recognition of local rulers, who were apparently 
independent of Kashmir or Chamba states, was curt. For instance, the Dadvar 
fountain stone was erected by one Brahmin Bhoga in memory of his father ın the 
‘reign of Srimar Trailokya Deva’, as also by Pripurna at Bhakund, both inscriptions 
failing to mention the ‘titles’ of the local ruler.” These epigraphs from Tissa pargana 
perhaps indicate the humble or tributary status of the ‘ruler’ This, however, was 
contrary to the perception of local chieftains, who recognised him as an inde- 
pendent ruler. Thus, when the scion of a local chieftain, whose ancestors were 
Rajanakas, erected half a dozen fountain-stones for his ancestors at Naghai in Sai 
Kothi, he recognised the independent rule of Trailokya Deva, who was addressed 
as Maharajadhiraja Parmesvara Sri. The territoriality of the chieftain, however, 
must be restricted, with constant pressure from Chamba court. In the Bhanota 
fountain-stone in Loh-Tikn pargana, though, allegiance was explicit to the Chamba 
ruler Soma Varman.™ No land grant in the area has been recovered, suggesting 
~ marginal control. if ever, over Churah. 

This phase was characterised by shifting of the nucleus to Chamba and con- 
solidation of the arable area in the valley. With the terntorial aggrandisement, 
textual legitimisation was also sought by settling brahmans from the pan-Indian 
pugrim centres. Land charters were used as a tool to construct such legitimisation. 
Thus state, administration, revenue, land measure and agrarian terms were all 
Sanskritised and standardised in consonance with such practices in the Gupta and 
post-Gupta north India. Such practices elevated the state in the esteem of both the 
subject-population and the neighbouring kingdoms. Rajatarangini, the chronicle 
of Kashmir, mentions Chamba for the first time around this period. Kashmir entered 
into a matrimonial alliance with Chamba on a reciprocal basis.” 


The images of Kartukaya were coming up, even though the name of the chieftain suggested his 
Vaisnava leanings. See “Tur Image Inscnption of Thakkaka’, Antiquities I, pp 172-73, and ‘Tur 
Image Inscription of Dodaka', Antiquities l, p 174. Sumilarly the image of Bhagvati was also 
raised by Rana Asaya, “Tur Image Inscnption’, Antiquities |, pp 174-75 

” *Padvar Fountain Insp of the Reign ot Traslokya Deva’, Antiquities, I, no 20, pp 176-77, 
and ‘Bhakund Fountain Insp', Antiquities, L no 21, pp. 177-78 

% ‘Nagha: Fountain Insp of the Rajanaka Deva Prasada dated in the Reign of Trailokya Deva’, 
Antiquities, 1, no 22, pp 178-80, and ‘Bahnota Fountain Insp of Soma Varman’. Antiquities, 1, 
no 23, pp 180-82 

PMA Stein, tr, Xalhana’s Rajatarangu, Vol I, VII 218, 587-90, pp. 286, 315. 
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The third phase has close linkages with events ın Kashmir. There was a Vaisnava 
revival in Kashmir and during the reign of Harsa, Saiva temples were also de- 
secrated.*° This was a prelude to the political turmoil in Kashmur ın which Chamba 
also participated. Chamba had been recognised by then as a considerable state 
and, therefore, marnage ties were firmed up. However, there was a rupture in the 
Chamba dynastic rule. The Kashmir ruler, Ananta Deva, reportedly killed Sala- 
vahana (Salakara).*' Asata and Jasata Deva, the cognate kin of Kashmir rulers, 
perbaps deposed Salvahana’s successor, Soma Varman, as there are tensions evident 
in his grant charter. Not only were their names not Sansknitic, unlike earlier and 
later Chamba rulers, but they, along with their father (Salavahana), also dropped 
the ‘Varman’ surname. Perhaps it is indicative of their dependent status. Chamba, 
during their reign, was closely allied and possibly under Kashmin subordination. 
Rajatarangini points out that Asata paid homage to King Ananta Deva, along 
with eaght other neighbouring rulers.“ Subsequently, Jasata, the successor of Asata, 
played a vital role ın espousing his cousin Harsa’s claim to Kashmur; firming up 
alliances with other hill chieftains ‘who left together for a pilgrimage to Kuru- 
ksetra’; constituting matrimonial ties, and rendering military assistance against 
Damars.® ) 

That there was a disruption in Chamba lineal descent is indicated by the Kulait 
land grant in Trighataka mandala, jointly signed by Soma Varman and his prede- 
cessor Salavahan Deva.“ A similarly formulated Chamba Copper Plate Inscnption 
signed jointly by Soma Varman and his successor Asata follows this.“ Both grants 
diverted from the formula of preceding and succeeding grant charters, and 
attempted to reaffirm the lineal genealogy by invoking the lineage of Mosuna and 
the founder of Chamba, Sahila Varman. The attempt was to claim ‘blood ties’, a 
singular consent to authority in such circumstances. The first grant was a resump- 
tion and regulating grant to Vajaseneya brahmans; the other an agrahara to the 
Hari Rai temple, to the cook and watchmen perhaps of the same temple.” The 


* Rajataranguu, VII. 1087-89, 1091-98, pp. 351-52; ın wider context of identity and cultural 
conflict theory, see Mahesh Sharma, ‘Understanding the “Self” Hindus Desecrating “Hindu” 
Temples’, New Quest, 147, Jan -Mar 2002, pp 49-66 

4 Rayatarangini mentions the king Sala as killed by Ananta Deva The Han Rai grant refers to 
one Salakara Varman, blessed by Siva, in whose memory queen Rarda Devi had the temple built 
The inscription mentions Soma Varman referring to Salavahan Deva It ıs not possible that the 
scribe confused two names, dropping Varman ın one case and misspelling the other 

“ Rajatarangin, VID 587-90, p 315 

8 Rajataranginı, VILI 1083-86, 1443, pp 27, 86, 113, VII. 319, 1512—44, pp 294, 385 

“ *Kulait Copper Plate Insp of Soma Varman’, Antiquities, I, no 24, pp 182-87. 

“3 ‘Chamba Copper Plate Insp of Soma Varman and Asata’, Antiquities, 1, no 25, pp. 188-97 

“In his commentary, Vogel supposes the cook and watchmen to be that of Laksmi-Narayana 
temple, Antiquities I, p 190 There 1s, however, no basis for this presumption, as the temple was 
built later and there are no grants to the shnne pror or contemporary to this charter, which us not 
congruent with the fact that this was the foremost shrine of Chamba In fact, Vogel is preoccupied 
with the evidence of vamsaval: which, as we shal] examine later, 1s not reliable 
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resumption of land grants, secular or sacred including those to temples, was a 
usual practice that Kashmir rulers also followed since the times of Samkara Varman 
in the early ninth century, to augment their resources.“ The distress in Soma- 
Asata charter, however, is discernible if we compare the succeeding land grant by 
Asata Deva, issued perhaps to assert his rule, to Kasyapa brahmans in the Hol 
valley.“ He does not attempt genealogical expropriation and repeats the charter 
formula of early land grants. Subsequently, no land-grant charter was issued for 
the next two centuries. 

In the Soma-Salavahan and Soma-Asata inscriptions, Sahila is credited with 
conquest for the first time after the passage of four generations. He triumphed 
over the Kiras (the Tibeten rulers of Gugge® who perhaps controlled some territory 
in upper Ravi valley and Baijnath® in Kangra) and Saumatikas (the alliance of 
Chamba and Kiskindha chief, son of Somata?), both allies of Kashmir, to pave 
way to the shift of capital to Chamba. Rajatarangini is silent on this.*'! He is pro- 
jected as a dominant power over Kulait and Trigarta. The second inscription 
ascribes him the conquest over Turuska (either appropriating ‘polity’ as the stories 
of Mahmud of Ghazni’s incursion into Nagarkota spread in the hills; or is perhaps 
used for the ‘cultural other’ as is also used by contemporary Kalhana for the 
iconoclast Kashmiri ruler Harsa”). He is depicted as a pious king who visited 
Kurukshetra and is compared with epico-Pauranic personalities like Yudhistira, 
Karna, Parasurama and King Sibi. Soma Varman compares himself with Rama, the 


 Rayataranguu, V: 170-71, 179-81, pp. 209-10. He also resumed many provisions made in 
the grant in the garb of royal share, V: 167-78, p. 208; Kalhana calls him the ‘robber of what the 
temples possessed in villages’, V: 167, p. 208. 

“ ‘Thundho Copper Plate Insp. of Asata’, Antiquities, I, no. 26, pp. 197-200. 

” A Tibeten insp. of eleventh or twelfth century, ‘KAywn-po-jo-nu-'phags-ba(s)’ or ‘The august 
younger prince of the Garuda Lords’, along with a note by A.H. Francke, Anirguities I, pp. 253-55. 
Twelfth century alsò ties with Rajatarangini, which mentions Kiras around this time; see 
Rajatarangini, VII: 2767, p. 217. 

X Barnath was called Kiragrama when the insp. was issued ın ap 1240 eulogising Siva Obviously, 
Kiras were not entrenched by this ume, see G. Buhler, “The Two Prasastis of Baijnath’, Epigraphia 
Indica, 1, Calcutta, 1892, pp. 97-118 

| Rayatarangin{ mentions Kiras, along with Dards, who helped Kashmir in the war against 
Kinnars and other Himalayan people much later in the tıme of Jasata, VII: 2767, p. 217. 

' The word is concurrent, used perhaps for iconoclasts or the ‘cultural other’, as used by Kalhana 
also around this time for king Harsa of Lohara dynasty (ap 1089-1101). Harsa plundered the 
‘treasures bestowed to the temples by former kings’ —all except Martanda and of Ramaswamin— 
m order to fund his army. He also carned the ‘statues of gods’ to supplement his revenues through 
the office of Udayaraja, ‘prefect for the overthrow of divine images’ (devotpatananayaka). 
Rayataranginl, VIL: 1090-98, pp. 352-53, Kalhana writes that: “There was not one temple in a 
village, town or in the City which was not despoiled of its images by that Turuska, king Harsa’, 
Rapatarangini, VIL. 1095, p 353; see also Mahesh Sharma, ‘Understanding the “Self”, pp 49-66, 
for representation of the cultural other as represented in ancient literature, Romila Thapar, ‘Image 
of the Barbanan in Early India’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, Vol. 13(1V) Oct 
1971; for theorisation of temple desecration, Richard M. Eaton, ‘Temple Desecration and indo- 
Muslim States’, Essays on Islam and Indian History, Delhi, 2000. Two polemical works aimed at 
understanding the way the ‘other’ has been portrayed in the ancient sources are Aloka Parasher, 
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Ramayana protagonist, for his filial devotion and piety. Parental filial devotion, 
however, is expressed also to substantiate and emphasise genetic lineage; to per- 
petuate the dynastic prerogative; and to construct a claim within that framework. 

Though the rulers continue to project themselves as supreme worshippers of 
both Visnu and Siva (parma-vaisnava parma-mahesavara), there is a clear shift 
toward Vaisnavism, particularly of the Panca-ratra or Vaikhanasa school, popular 
in Kashmir. This involved the worship of bhuyisthamukha-Visnu, particularly 
Vraha and Narsimha, along with Vaikuntha-Narayana. Hari-Rai temple, which was 
erected on the banks of Ravi and endowed along with another nondescript Vais- 
nava temple, belongs to this genre. The image of the four-headed or Caturmukha- 
Vaikuntha of Hari-Rai temple is one such example of Kashmiri cultural import, 
consisting of Vraha, Narsimha, Saumya or Vasudeva, and Kapila. The iconography 
of Vaikuntha was developed in Visnu-dharmmaottara Purana, a text of Kashmiri 
provenance.” This explains the popularity of such images in Kashmir and its 
neighbouring areas.” Inclusion of Kapila in Vaikuntha images, occasionally 
substituted by Pradyumana, signifies the influence of the Samkhya philosophical 
tradition, Visnu-dharmmaottara only synthesising the vaibhava and vyuha doctrines 
that existed concurrently. Such Vaikuntha forms were built on the banks of rivers, 
usually outside the habitation, as in Chamba, to signify yoga or meditation. 

In the eulogy part of the charters after Soma Varman, reference to Krisnite 
devotion-bhakti, as Murari, ascends. Vaisnavism was, however, much stronger 
in the peripheral region of Churah, particularly in Devi-ri-Kothi.* A tri-mukha 
(three-headed) image of Vaikuntha Visnu, of Vraha and Narsimha on the left and 
right with the central Saumya-roopa of Visnu seated on Garuda, holding Laksmi 
(Bhudevi?) with his left hand and mace in his night was made and successively 
inscribed. The first inscription commemorates the victory of Rana Pala Deva who 
asserted independence by appropriating the title of Parmabhattaraka Maha- 
rajadhiraja Parmesvara Sri. In another inscription, Naga Pala allied himself to the 
Chamba rule and the ttle of Rajanaka was conferred on him. In this eulogy charter, 
his mother, who built a cistern in memory of his father, dedicated herself to charity 


Mlecchas in Early India: A Study tn Attitudes towards Outsiders upto AD 600, Delhi, 1991, and for 
later penod, B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Representing the Other? Sanskrit Sources and the Muslims, 
Delhi, 1998. Essays presented in Chhanda Gupta and D.P, Chattopadhyaya, eds, Cultural Otherness 
and Beyond, Leiden, 1998, tries to contextualise ‘other’ beyond accepted cultural boundaries 

3 ‘Kulait Copper Plate Insp of Soma Varman’, Antiquities, I, no. 24, pp 182-87. 

H D.C. Bhattacharyya, tr ed., Pranmalaksana of the isnudharmottara, Delhi, 1991, 44° 9-14, 
pp. 34. 

3 R.N. Misra, ‘The Wukuntha Images from Chamba and Other Centres in North-Western India’, 
in VC. Ohri and Amarnath Khanna, eds, A Western Himalayan Kingdom: History and Culture of 
the Chamba State, Delhi, 1989, pp. 110-19. 

* For a general survey of sculpture in Chamba, a pointer to competing ideologies, see Y.C. Obri, 
‘Sculpture of Chamba: A Bnef Survey’, in A Western Himalayan Kingdom, pp. 160-70. However, 
it Is difficult to reconcile with the chronological framework of Obri, who generally antiquates the 
sculpture than perhaps is stylistically and histoncally corroborated Perhaps an uncnitical reliance 
on the evidence of Chamba Vamsavali clouds his analysis. 
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and fasting, becoming a faithful devotee of the conqueror of Mura, Krisna (Mura 
vairini bhaktim). In the third inscription, Naga Pala is credited with setting up this 
image.” The tradition of erecting fountain stones and cisterns slowly became a 
community affair, an indicator of the sanskritisation of local culture. This is re- 
flected in the Luj fountain stone in Pangi, a reference to an area that could link 
Chamba, Kashmir and Lahul, erected during the reign of Chamba ruler Jasata. 
On the occasion, people gathered grains and material for a feast worth 20 (307) 
drammas.* Jasata, who perhaps wished to expand the cash base of the state—and 
who is credited with striking the first known silver coin®—desired to control the 
strategic Sach pass (see Map 4) and co-opted Pangi for trade purposes.© That 
Pangi provided a meeting ground for traders is evident from the Salhi fountain 
inscription issued in the reign of Lalita Varman. It refers to the organisation of toll 
tax, Segana, where apart form the chieftain of Pangi, administrators like pratihara, 
dandavasika and the official of Segana were present, reflecting the bureaucratic 
control exercised by Chamba.°' The control over Segana, from Tibetan Sogampa 
meaning a custom-house,” is in conformity with the attempt of Chamba to control 
all passes for trade and military purposes. The collection from toll centres was 
significant. This is also evident from the Baijnath inscription, where the chieftain 
donated six drammas daily from the collection of ‘custom-house’ to the Saiva 
temple at Kiragrama.© Obviously, the collection must be sizeable for warranting 
such a grant. Needless to observe, the proceeds from the ‘custom-house’ was 
significant for a cash-nexus® in a predominantly cash-starved pastoral-agrarian 


7 Three insps known as ‘Devi-ni-Kothi Insps’, Antiquities, I, nos 30-32, are ‘Narayana Image 
Insp of Rajanaka Naga-Pala’, pp. 207-8, ‘Stone Insp of Rana-Pala of the year 2’, pp. 208-9; and 
‘Fountain Insp. of Rayanaka Naga-Pala of the 17th year of Lalita Varman’, pp. 209-16. 

* ‘Luj Fountain Insp of the first year of Jasata’, Antiquities, I, no. 28, pp. 202-5. 

» Ajay Mitra Shastri, ‘Currency System of Chamba’, in A Western Himalayan Kingdom, p 87. 

© Pangi provided a meeting ground for traders from Lahul, Chamba, Kulu and Kashmur, and 
indirectly the traders of Yarkband. Consequently it was significant to control this area and passes 
leading into it. Anugwines I, p 216 

* ‘Salhi Fountain Insp. of Rajanaka Ludra-Pala of the 27th year of Lalita Varman’, Antiquities, 
I, no 33, pp. 216-24. 

© Antiquities I, p. 222. 

© Second inscription, 30. For other grants, G. Buhler, ‘The Two Prasastis of Baijnath’, Epigraphia 
Indica, I, Calcutta, 1892, pp. 97—118, also see Mahesh Sharma, The Realm of Faith, Appendix II, 
for related developments 

“ Ajay Mitra Shastri contends that the early Chamba currency was dramma, which was used in 
Baimnath as well. However, from the mid-sixteenth century, the coins of the Mughals were in circu- 
lation in Chamba. The most recent chakli were the copper coins issued by Raja Charhat Singh (ap 
1808-44), the rebel Lakar Shah of Basholi (1844) and Raja Sm Singh (ap 1844-70); see ‘Currency 
System of Chamba’, in A Western Himalayan Kingdom, pp. 81-89 There are, however, inscriptional 
references to the usage of currencies such as drammas for Chamba and Kangra in the 1200s, as in 
Banath prasasthi or Luj Fountain Inscription of Jasata, and Rupiah, as a circulating currency in 
Chamba, for instance in the 1440s grant of Bhaotavarman, IHHPPKAHT, insp. nos 43, 69 and 79, 
pp 224-25, 270-71, 307; Antiquities, L p. 205. According to Vogel, ‘the only coln special to Chamba 
us the chakl:, five of which makes an anna, and it has been in use in all likelibood from ancient 
times. On it the Sahıla Varman caused to struck a pierced ear, the symbol of a yogi, in honour of 
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economy. In the context of agrarian productivity, control over Churah was 
essential, particularly in Loh-Tikn pargana, where grams along with peas and 
wheat were cultivated in considerable quantity. 

While Chamba rooted its hegemony over peripheral areas, Pangi and Churah, 
there was a discernible shift in the cultural constituency, reflected in the primacy 
given to Vaisnava motifs in the spatial organisation of fountain stones. Though 
the Pangi inscriptions proclaim Saivite faith, unlike Churah, the Salhi fountain 
stone is a significant departure. Varuna is relegated to the outer panei as a guardian 
of the western quarter, along with Isana and Indra, all inscribed as Lokapalas— 
the protectors of their respective realms. The centrality is given to Vaisnava 
cosmogony, Visnu on Sesa-sayi (inscribed so) with Bhudevi (Laksmi?), fanning 
a flywhisk (camara) at his feet. Local river goddesses accompany the traditional 
Ganga, Yamuna and Sarasvati, flanking the Yogic Visnu. The major rivers irrigating 
Chamba, Kashmir and Panjab were elevated to the status of sacred Ganga and 
Yamuna and provided with particular iconography. These river goddesses are 
identified from accompanying inscriptions—a pointer that such a classification 
was a rarity—as Sindhu (Indus), Vethi (Vitasta or Jhelum), Bia (Beas) and 
Satuldhara (Satudhari or Satluj).© The other two, not inscribed, are understood 
as representing Chandrabhaga or Chenab and /ravati or Ravi, the two prominent 
rivers flowing in the territorial Chamba state. By such appropriations the local 
geography was linked to and co-opted the Indian subcontinental cosmology, 
thereby creating a parallel sacred territory by elevating the local to the universal.” 
It may, however, be pointed out that the icononic representation of these rivers as 
goddesses was first attempted and systematised by Nilamata Purana of Kashmiri 
provenance. This sthal or regional Purana was written around the eighth-ninth 
century, extolling the glory of river Vitasta (Ihelum) while explicating the process 
of formation of pilgrim centres (tirthas) on the banks of major local rivers.™ 

The process of creating consent to Chamba rule in Churah and later in Pangi 
was undertaken by brahmans sporadically settled in villages, not as a corporate 


Charpatnath, and this has been continued to the present day (1933). The later Rajas added the 
Vishnu-pad, oc the feet of Vishnu, on their coins’; see J. Hutchison and J.Ph. Vogel, History of the 
Panjab Hill States, 1, Lahore, 1933, p. 286. Later on, after 1863, the currency of British Indian de- 
pomunation was in circulation in Chamba, as Rupee, Anna and Paisa. 

© Mangaloa Plate of Partapsimha, Sastra 58’, Antiquities IL, msp. no. 25, p. 73. 

“ There is a scheme of vakana or vehicles attached to cach goddess, as was the tradition, perhaps 
reflecting the predominant animal life in its water or hinterland. Thus Sindhu 1s characterised by 
snakes, Jhelum by fish, Beas by what looks like Hippocamp, etc. Vogel, Antiquites I, p. 220. 

* Such attempts at Lnkages and creating networks to construct a parallel sacred geography were 
evident elsewhere in the hills as well, particularly Kangra. Such creation of sacred space has been 
formulated in Mahesh Sharma, Tke Realm of Faith, pp. 145-70, and the parucular phenomenon in 
‘Concentric Rings of Pilgrimage: Local, Regional, and Subcontinental Linkages’, Srudies in 
Humanities and Social Sctences, Vol. T1(1), 1995 

“ Ved Kumari, The Nilamata Purana, Delhi, t976, vs. 159-65, pp. 42-43, also idem, The 
Nilamata Purana: A Cultural and Literary Study of a Kashmiri Purana, Snnagar—Jammu, 1968, 
pp. 28, 31, 76. 
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clan/hamlet settlement as in brahmadeya villages in south India or Nirmand 
agrahara in Kulu, but as an individual sasana.” The impetus on fountain stones 
is a fair testumony, though not even a singular land grant has been recovered from 
these regions. However, through this medium, religious and political statements 
and allegiances were made. There is a clear divide between the Rajanaka or local 
chieftains and brahmanic fountain stones, the former asserting independence and 
or dependence on Chamba;” the brahmans mostly aligning with Chamba rule 
particularly between apd 1050-1250. The analysis of 23 such fountain-stone 
epigraphs validates such an assertion. 

Of the 23 non-grant inscriptions, after the Thundunu grant of Asata, 20 were 
recovered from Churah-Pangi. Of these 23, six were issued by Rajput chieftains, 
one royal, five by the village community (two in association with brahmans) and 
1] by brahmans. Of the six Rajputs, two were clearly allied to Chamba, one asserted 
independence, the allegiance of one is unclear and the fealty of the remaining two 
is ambiguous—between autonomy and Chamba. Of the exclusive brahman ep- 
igraphs, only three cases are dubious, the rest claiming allegiance to Chamba, 
while all the five community epigraphs swear by Chamba. Of the 20 Churah- 
Pangi fountain epigraphs, 13 are devoted to Varuna with four in conjunction with 
the local deity/Devi/Ganesa; one is devoted to the local deity elevated to Siva; 
two are clearly Saiva and four emphatically Vaisnava.”! 

The significance of Churah and Pangi along with Bhattiyat periphery to the core 
area of Chamba state may be inferred from Table 1 demonstrating the relationship 
between irrigation, land use, assessed revenue for major crop types and population 
(see Map 3). The table is at best illustrative, compiled on the data available after 
the first regular settlement in 1951-58.” The presumption is to facilitate a compre- 
hensive appreciation of the terrain with reference to productivity, by projecting 
the figures into thirteenth-century Chamba. 

It must be pointed out that of the total area in the state of Chamba, only 4.73 
per cent was under cultivation (see Map 3). It is in this context of meagre cultivable 
land that the typology of area and productivity acquires added significance, 
reflected in the dichotomy of irrigated and rain-fed cultivation. The regional 
(wazarat wise) percentage distribution of irrigated land to the total cultivable land 
presents an interesting spectacle, and explains why a particular area was vigorously 
contested—devising cultural hegemony to create and assert political control. Thus, 


@ G.C. Chauhan, ‘Traces of Feudalism as seen in the Nirmand Copper-Plate Inscription of C 
612-13 AD’, Annals BORI, Vol. LXVII (1996), 1997, pp. 241-46, 

™ Even at a later stage, in the late twelfth century, the chieftains at the periphery continued to 
assert their independence or rooted for eather Kashmiri or Chamba states to virtually maintain a 
parallel power structure and control, as for instance in ‘Mul Kihar Fountain Insp.’, Annquities 1, 
no. M, pp. 224-32, as well as ‘Sai Fountain Insp of the reign of Ajaya Pala’, Antiquities L, no 35, 
pp. 232-37 

"| Vogel, Anstiquittes, 1, pp. 200-51. 

n T.S. Negi, Settlement Report of the Chamba District (First Regular Settlement 1951-58), 
Simla, 1961, Appendix V, p. 55 
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Table 1 
Statement Showing Regional Acreage, Population, Land-use and Land Revenue in Chamba. 
No: Warara Total Area {acres}? Assessed Land 
(Total Area) Cultivated Uncultivated Crop Area Revenue! 
(acres) Population Irrigated Non-irrigated' (acres) Kharif Rabi (Rs.) 
1. Bhattiyat 11,212 5,912 17,939 137,522 21,391 16,263 93,393 
(161,373) (3.66%) (11.11%) (85.21%) (23,348) 
2. Chamba 59,987 1,425 30,589 269,603 26,820 18,615  1,03,271 
(301,617) (0.47%) (10.14%) (89.38%) (25,818) 
3. Churah 51,137 315 27,521 373,512 21,417 15,456 1,08,188 
(401,348) (0.07%) (6.85%) (93.06%) (27,047) 
4, Brahmaor 23,413 15 10,925 407 ,994 7,223 6,036 16,230 
(418,919) (0.003%) (2.60%) (97.39%) (4,057) 
5. Pangi 10,835 3,141 2,649 834,373 3,376 3,279 =: 13,251 
(840,163) (0.37%) (0.31%) (99.31%) (3,313) 


Total 1%,588 10,808 89,608 2,023,004 80,227 59,649 3,34,333 


(2,123,420) (0.50%) (421%) (95.27%) (83,583) 


Notes: 1. After the independence of India and the merger of Chamba state in the union, these 


five wazarats were designated as tehsils and sub-fehsuls. 
2. Percentage of each category in relation to the total area has been shown in brackets. 
3. Cess over and above the basic land revenue has been shown in brackets. 


4. Rain-fed oc dependent upon rains. 
Source: TS. Negi, Settlement Report of the Chamba Distnct (First Regular Settlement 1951-58), 


Simla, 1961, Appendix V, p. 55. 


Bhattiyat had 24.8 per cent of the total cultivated area as irrigated area, while 
Chamba had 4.4 per cent, Churah 1.13 per cent, Brahmaur 0.01 per cent and 
Pangi 54.2 per cent irrigated area of the total cultivated area. In terms of total 
area: cultivated area ratio, however, Bhattiyat had approximately 15 per cent, 
Chamba 11 per cent, Churah 7 per cent, Brahmaur 3 per cent and Pangi about 1 
per cent. It must, however, be understood that uncultivated land does not neces- 
sarily mean non-productive, as a large chunk of 95 per cent land not under 
agricultural operation was either forested or constituted grassland, pasture and 
meadow, which aided shepherding and cattle rearing, particularly in Churah, Pangi 
and Brahmaur (see Map 3). 


Cultural Symbol of the Integrated State 


After the demise of Jasata, Chamba entered a critical stage in which the process 
of state formation was completed—with the integration of Churah, Pangi and 
Bhattiyat—territorially and culturally (see Map 1). Theoretically, this phase may 
be understood in terms of a processural model of integrative state, revolving around 
the symbol of Laksmi-Narayana and the forging of Chambiali nationalism focused 
around royalty with its nucleus at Chamba. Vigorous land grant donations, uphold- 
ing and controlling the brahmanical social order, a renewed process of temple 
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erection and, finally, forging a capacious genealogy-vamsavali characterised this 
phase. 

The early kings of this stage, representing post-Kashmiri influence as Vairisiva 
Varman and Bhota Varman, asserted all-conquering status by appropriating grand 
titles such as Chakravarti Sri Parmabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri.” In this 
phase land grants were issued in the entire territonal state, particularly after 1330. 
These grants are characteristically dated both in Sastra era and Vikrami Samvat." 
Occasionally Saka era was also used, thereby making the charters chronologically 
precise, unlike earlier epigraphs.’”° This phase was also marked by bilingual grants. 
The eulogy part of the grant, consisting of titles and name of donee, mostly brah- 
mans and temples, was in Sanskrit while the effective grant was in bhasa or verna- 
cular—complete with boundaries, resources and tax liability-——Chambuali language 
and Takri script. The local language aided comprehension of the fiscal arrangement 
and made it intelligible to the affected tillers and local officials. The state, however, 
consciously used the language of Chamba, the nucleus of the stgte, to force the 
peripheries to accept linguistic hegemony, a tool used to assert a subtle political 
and cultural domination. Chambiali thus was used as a unifying factor and a sense 
of Chambiali dominance and nationalism was consciously enforced, particularly 
in the wazarat of Churah, Pangi and Bhattiyat. Nevertheless, the graded cultural 
influence of Kashmir continued, such that the 7akri script itself developed from 
Sarada characters, where bilingual charters were hence issued in Persian and 
Sanskrit languages in Perso-Arabic and Sarada scripts respectively.” 

There are, however, some exceptions to the bilingual grants. The grants made 
exclusively to brahmans from pan-Indian sacred centres as Haridvara were 
exclusively in Sanskrit. For instance, Ganesa Varman recorded the gifts offered to 
Badrinath and land grant made at Kedaranatha on the occasion of Kumbha ex- 
clusively in Sanskrit.” In comparison the grants made to ‘popular’ deities like 
Manimahesa or service grants to local people were exclusively in Takri script and 
Chambiali language. These grants formulate the extent of acculturation, whereby 
local symbols of faith were universalised, sanskritised and reordered in a definitive 
Sanskritic sectarian hierarchy. For instance, the first allusion to Manimahesa was 
made in the fifteenth century Bhot Varman grant.” However, the 1618 Hadsar 
plate of Balabhadra, made to start a sada-vrata for the deity, refers to Maha- 
Rudra-Manimahesa. It refers to the deity of the dala-lake and a local purification 


n Plates 1, 2,3, Antiquities I, pp. 21-28. 

™ ‘Gurol Plate of Vaurasivarman VS 1387’ is the first such dated charter. Sastra Samvat were 
also used simultaneously; Antiquines IL, p. 21. 

® Occasionally, Saka era was also used along with, or to the exclusion of either Vikrami or 
Sastra eras; see ‘Bakan Plate of Samgrama Varman’, Antgwaities II, no. 6, p. 32. 

” B.K. Kaul Deambi, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions of Kashmir: With special reference to 
origin and dewelopment of Sarada script, Delhi, 1982, insp. no. 11, p. 128 

7” “Lakemi-Narayana Temple Plate of Ganesa Varman‘’s Time’, Annguities I, insp. no. 14, pp. 
48-50 

*™ ‘Bhot Varman Grant of VS 1507’, Antiquities H, usp. no. 4, pp. 28-30. 
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ritual that became associated with Siva.” How the annual bathing ritual became 
associated with Manimahesa, which in tum was transformed into Maha-Rudra of 
Brahmaur is significant in understanding the cultural complex obtained in the 
area. Perhaps the state explored and encouraged the sacred space around the symbol 
of Manimahesa, and the ‘faith’ obtaining in the peripheral areas rallied around 
this symbol. 

Administratively, the charters reflect the awareness of the state to the changing 
terminology in the north Indian polity. The progressive usage of Persian words in 
the landed charters reflect the attitude of the state that responded to and imbibed the 
larger model. Thus jama, khijmat (khidmat), baksana, hajar (hazir), etc., were 
used in the bhasa or vernacular portion of the grant. Administratively, mandala 
gave way to wazarat, which was further divided into parganas; in the seventeenth 
century panchayat was the basic administrative unit;* Amins, Kotwals, Kardars, 
Wazirs, etc., were the new officials." These changes are evident in other parts of 
westem Himalaya as well, the polity either adopting or adapting to such institutions. 
For instance in Kulu, Raja Bahadur Singh, who was ruling over a considerable 
territory in 1559, manipulated the title of Suratrana or Sultan-Raja to reflect as- 
cendance.” As Chattopadhyaya has pointed out, such titles were used in early 
mediaeval Malwa too,” as also in the Kashmiri Sarda inscription of Svatrana 
Muhammad Shah in 1484.¥ 

Unlike earlier phases, the state issued land grants periodically, even in peripheral 
regions. The chiefdoms were assimilated into either the state process or the emerg- 
ing bureaucracy. The land grants were, however, not tax-free, since the state could 
not sustain them due to paucity of arable land. The following table provides an 
estimate of the cultivable acreage, both irrigated and rain-dependent, granted by 
the state to temples or individuals. The data reflects the land-productivity con- 
sciousness of the state, which has a bearing on its tax base, and perhaps explains 
the inclination to and incidence of taxation. This is evident from the region-wise 
typology of land (as evident in Table 1; see Map 3) endowed by rent-free grants 
or muafis—where tax was largely, not absolutely, alienated—and to service tenures 
or jagirs—which contributed to various taxes—based, however, on the compilation 
effected in 1904.8 

y 
™ ‘Hadsar Plate of Balabhadra VS 1675’, ‘Bhot Varman Grant of VS 1507’, Antiquities TI, isp. 
no 49, pp. 112-13. 

® ‘Sei Plate of Balabhadra’, Anngwities I, no. 67, pp 142-43. 

* The terms are employed in the bhasa or vernacular portion ‘Bhot Varman Grant of VS 1507’, 
Annguittes I, insp. no. 4, pp. 28-29; ‘Jangrar Plate of Bhot Varman’, insp. no. 5, pp 30-32; 
‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Sumha's Time’, Antiquities UL, insp. no. 23, pp 63-70; ‘Laksm-Narayana 
Temple Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities IL, insp no. 31, pp. 83-85 

"Ph Vogel, ‘A Copper Plate Grant of Bahadur Singh of Kullu’, ın Archaeological Survey of 
India: Annual Report, 1903-04, pp. 261-69. 

© B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Representing the Other?, p. 45 

H ‘Harparbat (Srinaar) grave stone inscription of the rem of Muhammad Shah, year 60. 1484 
AD’, Deambı, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions of Kashmir, insp, no. 11, pp. 129-30 

8 CDG 1904, p 282. 
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Table 2 
The type of area under various land grants in Chamba state 


Jagirs (acres) Muafi (acres) 
Kuhl! Utar Kuhl Utar 
Name of Wizarat (wet) (dry) Total (wet) (dry) Total 
Chamba 28 1,850 1,878 440 4,443 4,883 
Churah 95 1,157.5 1,167 22 964 986 
Pangi - 791.5 791.5 = 189 169 
Brahmaur ~ 1,008 1,008 Ol 158.5 159.5 
Bhattiyat 47.5 399 101 855 1,233.5 2,088.5 
Total 85 4,860.5 4,945.5 1,318 6,968 8,286 


Source: Chamba Distnct Gazetteer, 1904, p. 282 


ri 


Land alienation by such endowments, even if we were to consider them absolute, 
was marpginal——about 13 per cent— if seen in relation to the total cultivated land 
as shown in Table 1. Regional variations, however, suggest a different trajectory, 
emphasising the temple-cultural enterprise, particularly if the irrigated : rain-fed 
land ratio (Table 1) is kept ın mind. Thus, of the total cultivated land in Chamba, 
21 per cent was endowed, as also 7.7 per cent in Churah, 16 per cent in Pangi, 
11 per cent in Brahmaur and 9 per cent in Bhattiyat. Furthermore, out of the total 
endowment, 32 per cent of the prime or irrigated land was endowed in Chamba as 
against 10 per cent in Churah and 15 per cent in Bhattryat. The high rate of prime 
land endowed in Chamba explains the vigorous temple building activity undertaken 
in the capital town, which accounts for 94 per cent of the prime land endowments 
in Chamba and 72 per cent of the total endowments made in Chamba. Grants to 
such temples, moreover, were made particularly in the fertile Bhattiyat area, ac- 
counting for a 94 per cent share in prime land and 95 per cent in the total endow- 
ments made in Bhattiyat. In comparison, service tenures, constituting primarily 
of rain-fed or dry land, were made mostly in Churah, Brahmaur and Pangi. 

Tax liability was, however, fixed in the grants and there are instances of resump- 
tion of land grants. Even the rent-free or hastaodaka land grants did not always 
alienate taxes to the state. For instance the land charter of 1541-42," refers to tax 


* Resumption of grant was not exclusive to Chamba, but was resorted to whenever the state 
desired to maximise its revenue or minimise its obligations. For instance in Rashmur, the grant, 
though presumably hereditary or given to the temples ‘in-perpetuity’, could be resumed or re- 
assigned or compensated with cash or another grant dependent upon the needs of the state This is 
interesting as the temporality of the state was asserted over the sacred affairs, emphasising the 
dependence of the prests and the shnnes over the state, their patrons ‘During the reign of Samkara 
Varman’, Rajatarangunt V: 170, 171, p. 208 The practice of the king resuming the land donated 
earlier to the temples as his will was carned over to the times of Dogras in Jammu and Kashmir. For 
instance, Maharaja Gulab Singh ‘soon after taking possession of Kashmir’ resumed almost ‘all the 
jagus granted dunng Mughal, Pathan and Sikh times, and allotted in their stead fixed bounties, of 
considerably reduced value, from a consolidated fund since known as DAarmartha’, Personal 
observation of Stein, bid., V: fn. 170, p. 209. 

V Antiquities I], no 13, pp. 47-48. 
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paid by the landholder to whom Aastaodaka or rent-free grant had been made. 
This is also evident from the 1599 grant issued by Balabhadra to a brahman, who 
paid the tax in kind, mangni anna, to the tune of one pida for each of the two 
crops in a year or two pidas of grain in a year. Similarly, the recipients of another 
grant issued by Balabhadra in 1593 paid seven pidas annually as mangani tax to 
the state.™ j 

There were specific taxes such as kara, mangani, bachh, kunt to be paid by the 
donee.” The state maximised the incidence of taxation in multifarious ways. Using 
the landed property (tilling, grazing, etc.) even when covered by provisions made 
in the grant, amounted to tax for usage despite being in contravention to the pro- 
visions made in the grant.” For instance, according to the 1641 grant, people 
provided donations and protection fee (dun dathar) as well as: ‘a ram... to be 
given as dues (for grazing sheep and cattle) on the Gadha Dhar (the name of a 
pasture) donated to it’.?! However, earlier grants clearly state that the recipients 
would manage as they like the land granted to them. They may till in person, or 
‘cause to be tilled, enjoy (the produce) and cause other to enjoy. They may act 
according to their wishes. None should cause an obstruction. ? 

The category of tax exemption, perhaps in hastaodaka grants, was the land- 
rent and revenue payable to the state. Local taxes as bachh, desa-rita and mangani 
were payable in such cases too. In order to minimise the loss, the state carved 
special and customary taxes from rent-free grants, paid to other religious insti- 
tutions, individuals, etc.” In certain cases not only was fixed revenue paid to the 
king, but certain products, like particular trees, wood or forests were reserved 
even if they were located within the expanse of the grant.™ Thus, according to 
‘Jungrar Plate of Bhotavarman’, the king ‘who is constantly engaged in the worship 
of gods and brahmans’ while donating land in Churah or Chaturaha mandala to 
one Vadi brahman, extricated a personal tax comprising of ‘four pieces of elephant 
rugs (?) and three Shaghas’ (a bird).” However, certain exceptions were also 
made. Brahmans were exempted from personal service, forced labour, dana or 
donation, toll and dues for grazing on hills.” 


* ‘Sakala Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities I, no. 40, pp. 99-100; ‘Chamba Plate of Balabbadra’, 
Antiquities Il, no. 34, pp. 89-90. 

® In bhasa portion, not translated. ‘Sei Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities, IE, insp. no 67, p 143. 

™ On how ecology and administrative needs forced the pre-modern state to find an alternative 
tax base, resources, etc., and the way communities respond by appropriating these resources, see 
Chetan Singh, Natural Premises, pp. 91-116. 

’! ‘Mindhal Plate of Pnthvi Simha’, Antiquities, Il, no. 70, p. 149. 

© THHPPKAHT, insp. no. 75, pp. 290-93. 

D ‘Sel Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities IL, no. 67, pp. 142-43. 

™ lbid., n0. 30, pp. 82-84. Though the entire village was granted and 1t is classified as Aastacdaka, 
there is a separate note stating that ‘as regards the taxes in cash and in kind, the king is to receive 
four pitakas of grains and two tamkas’ annually. There is a second note that ‘all the trees and plants 
and the klim wood are reserved to the king’. 

” THHPPKAHT, insp. no. 68, p. 270 

™ ‘Guroli Plate of Vairasivarman, VS. 1387’, Antiquities IL, pp. 21-23 
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Stringent fines were imposed for violating the grant provisions, recovered in 
gold mohurs.” The economy was further controlled by exercising the right over 
trees, pastures, forests, mines, stone-quarries, water-channels for both imgation 
or setting up water-mills (gharata), and even controlling merchandise by con- 
trolling the right to run a shop (hata), levying tolls, custom dues and controlling 
the strategic passes overlooking the trade routes.™ 

The state continued to bind its linkages with the wider Indian cosmos by ‘im- 
porting’ ritual experts, primarily from sacred centres. Ostensibly, these brahmans 
received land grants for conducting tri-Sandhya rites and six-fold duties (sata- 
karmartaya),” a marker of ritual propriety and spirituality. Fresh ritual experts 
from Bengal (Gaur desa), Benaras and Gaya were invited, who played a major 
role in Chamba polity and in the compilation of a textual genealogy. Even a south 
Indian Dravida (Tra-vidaya) brahman was invited and endowed.’ Such an ‘import’ 
was common to all the hill states like Kangra,’*! keen to appropriate the sacred 
realm of ‘piety’ and ‘ritual’ to construct legitimising tools. However, such an 
‘introduction’ also questioned the status and ritual or textual proficiency of the 
‘resident’ brahmans. They also resented their marginalised political space that 
was appropriated by fresh arrivals, who were elevated to exalted positions like 
Rajaguru. The old ritual/textual experts also vied for patronage, a share in limited 
and meagre resources, which was appropriated by ‘fresh immigrants’ at their ex- 
pense. For instance, the family of Suranada, the Rajaguru, possessed one property 
worth 13 gold mohurs; another consisting of 18,000 copper tankas worth grain 
apart from seven gold mohurs in cash; besides land grants in other regions of the 


” ‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Simha's Time’, Annquities I, insp no. 23, pp. 63-70. 

" ‘Sparious Sai Copper Plate Insp. of Vidigdha Varman’, Antiquities I, no. 16, p. 171; ‘Samgrama 
Varman’s grant to Badu Legha’, Antiquities, II, no. 7, p. 36; ‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Simha’, 
Antiquities I, p 59, ‘Laksmui-Narayana Temple Plate of Pratap Simha’, Antiquities IL, pp. 60-61; 
‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Simba’s Time’, Antiquities II, p. 67; ‘Jungal Piste of Balabhadra’, Antiquines 
I, p 82; ‘Laksm-Narayana Temple Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities I, p. 85; ‘Chamba Plate of 
Balabhadra’, Antiquines II, p. 116, ‘Mindhal Plate of Pnthvi Simha’, p 149; IHHPPKAHT, insp. 
nos 79 and 80, pp. 298-317. . 

” Tri-Sandhya duties consisted of moming, mid-day and evening prayers, i e., at dawn, noon 
and dusk The six-fold duties incumbent upon a brahman were: learning, teaching, performing 
sacrifices (yaqjna), making others perform yajna, and giving and accepting charities. ‘Chamba Plate 
of Pratap Sumha’s Time”, Antiquities II, insp. no. 23, pp 65—70; fn 67. 

' ‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Simhe’s Time, VS 1636", Antiquities, I, insp. no 23, pp. 63-70, 
‘Jvalamukh: Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities, I, insp. no. 50, pp. 113-15, ‘Chamba Plate of 
. Balabhadra’, Annguities, H, insp. no. 29, pp. 80-81, ‘Chamba Plate of Prithvi Simha, VS. 1701’, 

Antiquities, Il, insp. po. 71, pp. 150-51 

™ Kangra prasasthi was composed by a Kasi brahman. See J N. Agrawal, ‘The Kangra (Bhawan) 
Vayreswan Devi Temple Inscription of Jvalamukh: Prasasti of the Reign of Samsar Chandra-I’, 
THHPPKAHT, no. 82, pp. 319-24. 

2 Textual legitimisation was now provided by the rite of consecration by the Rajaguru. Thus 
the power nexus between the consecrated sovereign and brahmans, the legitimisers, gained ground, 
for instance by Ramapanh for Balabhadra. ‘Chamba Plate of Balabhadra’, Anngwttes, I, insp. no. 
27, pp 75-78. 
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state, ‘movable articles’, cattle, pasture land, orchards and forest land. '® In contrast 
the grants of most brahmans were not only paltry, but taxed as well. Therefore, 
there was resistance, for instance against the Rajaguru in the late sixteenth century 
particularly in the parganas of Bhatti and Pihura, in connivance with ministers 
who occupied the property of the Rajaguru. This could only be restored by the 
intervention of Balabhadra, the regent. The manner in which the state acted and 
punished the ‘rebels’'™ pronounced the symbiotic relationship between the 
textualists and kingship—the consecrator and consecrated; the legitimising and 
legitimised; the beneficiary and patron. 

The state controlled brahmans by reordering land grants and actively intervening 
in priestly succession or fashioning new priests, as it could ill afford inimical 
clements detrimental to its interest. The state could armtwist and force its choice 
as it regulated and maintained the shrines/dehras through land grants and annuities. 
For instance, according to the 1593 ‘Chamba Plate of Balabhadra’, priesthood 
(purohit or purohitya) was conferred upon Badu Ratana. “The ceremony of con- 
ferment was, after the fashion of common ceremonial grants, preceded by libation 
of water (hastaodaka). The investiture was thus more in the nature of a donation’, 
with the purohit inheriting all the ‘customary emoluments’.'© Similarly, in the 
1599 grant priesthood was awarded to one Isvara Sramana, son of Madhava, of 
Atri gotra. !% Priestly influence, however, was also disciplined by defining and re- 
adjusting their territorial domain or hinterland (vrita or vratesari). For instance, 
Balabhadra partially resumed a land grant from a brahman and offered it along 
with a third of priestly rights (nagorakhyagramatratiyasa [trityansa] purohita 
vritim ca ...), of donation and honorarium arising out of ritual performance, to 
another purohit-priest. A third share of the income arising out of priesthood was 
designated to yet another brahman.'” 

Along with brahman priests, ascetics of different shades were also patronised 
and their movement keenly observed within the state. In Chamba documents and 
inscriptions, much like other Panjab hill states, the epithet Gosain was used not 
only for Vaisnava but also ascetic-sanyasis of various Saivite sects—the Natha- 
panthis, Sankarites, etc. They were also patronised by the state. For instance, 
according to the ‘Laksmi-Narayana Temple Plate of Satrusimha’, a piece of land, 
six lahris, was bestowed upon two Sankarite ascetics, Balabhadra Giri and Bihari 
Giri, residents of Girdhamta in the pargana of Samota in 1668.'* Subsequently, 


0 ‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Simha's Time’, Antiquities II, insp no. 23, pp. 66 and 69. 

IH The ministers were dismissed. They were also fined 300 gold moAurs, which were given to 
the family of the Rajyaguru. His family was re-settled by Balabhadra himself, who also endowed 
them land in Pihura and Bhatt: pargana once order was re-established there, ‘Chamba Plate of 
Pratap Simha’s Time, VS. 1636’, Antiquitnes, Il, msp no 23, pp. 63—70. 

iS Anngquities, IL, insp. no. 33, pp. 87-89. 

is “Chamba Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities, I, insp no 38, pp. 95—97 

10 ‘Nagoda Grant of Balabhadra’, Annquities, II, insp no 57, pp. 125-26. 

t% “Hadsar Plate of Balabhadra, VS. 1675’, Annquines, Il, insp. no 77, pp. 159-60, CBSMC 
catalogues this as B-34 document, recording it as village Samota in Diur pargana, p. 11 
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Nath-jogis were also patronised with the provision of a seat in Chamba along 
with a mangani grant and annual cash contribution for worshipping and main- 
taining the portal of Siddha Charpat Natha.'” 

As evident from the number of land grants made to brahmans, their hegemony 
and consequently control over the ideological sector was increasing. This is palp- 
able from references, earlier unknown to such charters, of cultural orientation of 
the state, and streamlining of the rite-de-passage, pilgrimage, rituals of temple, 
home and hearth. Implicitly, such developments propound the mechanism of 
cultural dominance exerted over society, thereby increasing the stranglehold over 
the social—acculturating and sanskritising it Most of the ceremonials were 
Vaisnava and calendric, and on every occasion accompanied by a land grant toa 
ritual expert. For instance, Nirajala fasting, i.e., desisting even from drinking 
water along with grains, was observed on the occasion of Ekadasi and the fast 
was terminated (udyapana) by making a gift to the brahman, comprising usually 
of a land grant.'!° Similar calendric celebrations and observance were increasingly 
referred to. particularly Ekadasi,''' Aksaya Tritiya,' Ananta Caturdasi,'* Makar 
Samkranti,' Caitra and Asvina Navaratras and Astami,''* and in the sixteenth 
century to Dusehara.''® Special significance was attached to observances like 
Tula-purusa, where donation in cash (by the Raja) or grains (by common people) 
was made—considered as one of the 16 maha-dana or great donations.''’ The 
renditions of puranic texts, such as Harivamsa Purana, were organised,''* and in 
the eighteenth century even that of Chandi-Saptasata.'' 

In the wider framework of state as the ‘cultural patron’, the rulers were con- 
Spicuous in presenting themselves as participants in religious activities, particularly 
temple building. Not only was the temple complex such as that of Laksmi- 
Narayana, etc., coming up in the capital town; there are references to consecration 


1% Documents to this effect are ın possession of the portal of Charpatnath in Chamba. Also, the 
statement of shajra-nasab or the genealogical table, attached with the copy of succession to prove 
inheritance in the misl-Aaqiyah register of the revenue village, mohal, Chamba vide Khara No. 
892/khataunt no 1323 in the process of the final settlement of Chamba in 1957. 

10 Antiquities, I, insp no. 7, pp. 34-36. 

H1 “Chamba Plate of Anand Varman’, Antiquities, I, insp. no. 10, pp. 41-43, IHHPPKAHT, insp 
no. 75, pp. 291-93 

112? ‘Chamba Plate of Balabhadra’, Anngunes, IL, insp. no 27, pp. 75-78. 

3 ‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Simha’s Time, VS. 1636’, Antiquities, Il, insp no. 23, pp. 63-70. 

IH “Laksmi Narayana Temple Plate of Pratapsimha, Sastra 51’, Antiquities, I, insp. nos 21 and 
22, pp. 59-63, also, CBSMC, B-17 and B~18, p. 9. 

13 ‘Chamba Plate of Ganesh Varman’, Antiquities, IL insp no. 12, pp. 45-47. 

Hé ‘Mangarol Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities, Tl, insp. no, 44, pp. 105-7. 

17 “Chamba Plate of Balabhadra, VS. 1651’, Antiquities, Il, insp no 35, pp. 90-92. 

8 ‘Chamba Plate of Balabhadra, VS. 1686’, Amstiquines, II, insp. no, 51, text, p. 116. 

"s When Raja Umed Singh left Chamba for Lahore, be engaged one prest to recite the invocation 
of the Goddess to ensure his safety He made a special grant for this purpose, ‘as honorarium for 
the recitation of the Chandi (1 ¢., Durga-saptasam) by him’. On his return, be rewarded the priest 
by making a fresh land grant as well a ‘whole mansion’ in the capital. ‘Chambe Plate of Umeda 
Sunha’, Antiquities, IL, no. 78, pp. 161-62. 
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ceremonies or pratistha of shrines to Siva, Badri-Narayana, etc., in other parts of 
the state.’ Undertaking pilgrimage was also a way of asserting ‘piety’, both 
within and outside the territory of the state. It also afforded ways of associating 
with the north Indian religious processes. The influence of Bhakti tradition on 
Chamba arising out of such an association, both Knsanite and Ramanandi, 1s a 
noteworthy example. Piety was largely asserted as a legitimising tool, expressed 
usually by undertaking a pilgrimage to tirtha pilgrim-centres, ostensibly to seek 
salvation, hence proclaiming virtuosity. Such assertions were made particularly 
at the time of stress. Thus, the contesting scions in the Kulait inscription referred 
to Sahila Varman’s visit and patronage to ntualists at Kurukshetra; Jasata undertook 
pilgrimage with other chieftains to Kurukshetra and in the process forged an 
alliance. Pratap Singh undertook pilgrimage to Badrinatha where he distributed 
jewels among the pujari-priests. At Kedaranatha, land grant was made to a brahman 
after performing a penance as well as a purifying fast for six nights (sada- 
ratropositena).'*' Purification at such centres was the objective of pilgrimage, a 
prerequisite to piety and virtuosity. The dimensions of purification lay not only in 
fasts, or ritual bathing, but also in abdication. For instance, the local ruler of 
Baijnath undertook a pilgrimage to Kedaranatha around 1204, and vowed not to 
co-habit ‘with the wives’ of his subjects. The inscription compliments him that, 
‘if nevertheless his heart avoids the wives of others, what austerity is difficult to 
perform after that?’'? 

In this period Haridvara and later Prayaga became the favoured destination, 
and Ganga the foremost symbol of purity. Ganesa Varman thus appropriated the 
role of purifier, as one ‘who has the globe of earth purified by the flowing Ganga’ .'* 
Ganges, as a repository of mortal remains (ast/u/i or bones and ash), however, 
gained currency by the mid-thirteenth century.'* Subsequent rulers or princes 
made pilgrimages to purify self and family; particularly after death. Anirudha 
made one such pilgrimage to Prayaga carrying the mortal remains of his mother.'> 
Complete puranic funeral and post-cremation rituals were observed by the funerary 
priest (distinct from other ritualists and of lowest in brahmanic hierarchy, shunned 
in the normal course by other dvijas as well). The funerary priests, Badus in the 
case of the Chamba royal house, were associated with a family, and the relationship 


IX ‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Simha’s Tıme, VS 1636", Antiquities, I, insp no 23, text, p. 66. 

nI “T aksmi-Narayana Temple Plate of Ganesa Varman’s Time’, Antiquities Il, insp. no. 14, pp. 
48-50 

'2 The inscription reads that after, ‘performing pilgrimage to Kedara, that cleanses from old sin, 
[be] made this vow. “Henceforth shall all wives of others be sisters to me”... . if nevertheless his 
heart avoids the wives of others, what austenty is difficult to perform after that?’ The inscription 
further recounts eversince he ‘has avoided the blameable pressing of the bosoms of the wives of 
others’. G Buhler, “The Two Prasastis of Baijnath’, in Jas Burgess, ed., Eprgraphia Indica, Caicutta, 
1892, pp 110-11 Such instances can be multiplied. 

ID ‘Chamenu Plate of Ganesa Varman’, Antiquities, I, no. 16, pp. 52-53. 

1M ‘Chamba Plate of Ganesa Varman’, Antiquities, I, no. 12, pp. 45-47; ‘Chamba Plate of 
Pratap Simha’, Antiquines, I, insp. no. 26, pp. 73-75 

I5 “Chamba Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities II, no. 42, pp. 102-3. 
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was hereditary and reciprocal (jajmani). They took the mortal remains for 
immersion in the Ganges at Haridvara, as of Bhota Varman, Ananda Varman, etc. 
Pinda-dana and sradha was performed at this time. Sradha was performed to the 
departed after a year and then after four years (suddha sradha).'* The family 
funerary priests (caraja), who performed each of these rites, were granted land 
on such occasions, along with other movable assets. Later, sradha was also per- 
formed at Prayaga and Gaya, and the panda-priests of these centres!” granted 
land in Chamba. Common people, however, performed such rites at home, where 
local rivers were ascribed the same purifying properties by prefixing or suffixing 
Ganga to their names. Similarly, there were counter centres to Gaya and Prayaga, 
as evident from a mid-nineteenth century Kangra manuscript '? Thus, cosmologies 
were appropriated and a parallel sacred space devised within the territorial state. 

The growth of calendric ceremonials and ‘social rituals’ in Chamba society is 
indicative of brahmanic influence and control over cultural process. The relation- 
ship between brahmans of all ranks, hierarchy and expertise (ritual experts, temple 
priests, funerary priests, textualtists, astronomers, etc.) and the state became much 
- stronger in this period on a reciprocal basis. Brahmans provided legitimacy to the 
state process and were also the instruments of cultural diffusion to remote regions 
of the state, which in turn patronised them. Land grants to brahmans thus played 
a significant part in entrenching the state firmly, an instrument through which 
these cultural agents operated. 

The instrumentality of land grants is vital in understanding both acculturation 
as well as the process of building a consent to rule. Through land grants the brah- 
mans accessed the local population (the tillers, artisans and shepherds or cattlemen 
as in Churah and Brahmaur) which was economically subordinated and politically 
marginalised. The process of acculturation, sanskritisation, moved down the hier- 
archy through these professionals working on the ‘gifted land’. Any dissent could 
result in eviction and replacement, as there were few charters upholding the tilling 
rights of particular agriculturists and artisans.'” The acculturated agents helped 


1% ‘Mhesa Plate of Bhot Varman’, insp. no. 2, pp. 24-25; ‘Chamba Plate of Ganesa Varman’, 
Antiquities, IL, no 12, pp 45-47; ‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Srmha’, Antgquines, IL, sp no. 26, pp. 
73-75, Chamba Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities Il, no. 42, pp. 102-3, ‘Chamba Plate of Prithvi 
Sunha’, Antiquines, I, insp no. 71, pp 150-51. 

I” These pnests compiled genealogies of their cents, updated after every death on the occasion 
of immersion of bones ın the Ganga at these centres, like Haridvara, Prayaga, Gaya, Pehova and for 
Chamba particularly, at Mattan. For the functioning of these panda-pnests, particularly at Haridvara, 
sce B.N Goswamy, “The Records Kept by Priests at Centres of Pilgrimage as a Source of Social and 
Economic History’, The Indian Economic and Social History Revmew, Vol 3(2), pp. 174-84, 1966. 

1 Mahesh Sharma, ‘Concentric Rings of Pilgrimage: Local, Regional and Subcontinental Lank- 
ages’, Studies in Humanities and Social Sciences, Vol. 21), 1995; also ‘Dumensions of Pilgrimage: 
A Case Study of Jalandhara Pitha’, in Joseph T O'Connel, ed, Organisational and Institutional 
Aspects of Indian Religious Movements, Delhi, 1999. 

'® Thakur has used the temple scriptions and copper plate grants issued during 700-1400 to 
study the ‘master craftsman’, including metal workers, carpenters, architects, sculptors and stone 
carvers He concludes that these low-caste (Sudra) artisans, professing the bereditary occupation, 
were not organised at the regional level, but moved from place to place ın search of gainful occu- 
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in moving the process horizontally. Consequently, ‘popular religion’ was linked 
and ranked with the sanskritic by reordering popular myths, manipulating the 
structure of popular ritual, and by sanskritising or accommodating ‘popular priests’ 
in the larger caste hierarchy. This may be understood from the example of the 
Brahmaur temple complex myth involving the tutelary deity and the state:!*° 


With its temple complex, the Brahmapura area got associated with asceticism, 


firmed up by evolving an acculturating myth. According to this myth, the 
goddess Bharmani was the tutelary deity of Brahmapura when Charpatnatha 
arrived along with 84 Siddhas on pilgrimage to Kailasa mount, the abode of 
Shiva, from the south-west direction. On being requested, the goddess allowed 
them to stay in her terntory for a night. However, by moming the complex was 
dotted all over by lingamas, the phallic representation of Siva, which angered 
the goddess. In order to appease her, Siva granted a boon that people undertaking 
pilgrimage to Manimahesa would bath at the pool of the goddess for gaining 
merit arising out of this pilgrimage. While this myth creates a sacred space, it 
also acculturates and accommodates the existing symbol, as well as lay basis 
for pilgrimage. Local deities are further associated, ordered in hierarchy, to 
Siva, as Manimahesa. Thus Kailung naga, the deity of Kugti becomes the wazir, 
playing a prominent role in pilgnmage. Such ordering of symbols signify the 
mechanism of acculturation where a common identity starts evolving, under- 
girding the dominance of brahmanical structure and agents. The state too takes 
initiative in promoting the process, by forcing obligatory participation, invoking 
the fear of retributive wrath of the acculturated deity.... 


The resultant role of brahmans in everyday life further made them vital to the 
local society, and they textually tried to build a consent to mule. Sanskritic texts 
could assimilate and subordinate local proclivities to re-order the worldview. 
Therefore, wilful submission and acceptance of one’s position in life-station was 
virtuous, while challenge and dissent against the social-textual arrangement, sinful. 
While divinity rewarded the virtuous, kingship, as the representatives of sacred 
whose foremost duty was to preserve its creativity and order, could repress the 
sinners in this life. The focus of the village also shifted from its ‘popular deity’ to 
the larger Sanskritic temple to which local faith was associated and subordinated. 
The brahman supplanted the local ritualists, whose role was in any case restricted." 


pation. They were generally paid in kind, as in the jajmanm system, though those attached to the 
‘household of the king’ were given special remuneration The artisans sustained themselves ‘partly 
by agricultural output from the land and partly by professional earnings’. L.S. Thakur, ‘Artisans in 
Himachal Pradesh circa ap 700-1400. A Study Based on Epigraphics’, The Indian Economic and 
Social History Renew, Vol 23(3), 1986 

99 Mahesh Sharma, The Realm of Fauth, p 158 

DI For marginalisation of focal ritualists in ‘popular shrines’ while sanskritiusing them and widening 
their sphere of ritual dominance and hinterland, manipulation of myths and spatially distancing the 
low-caste ntual experts as a tool for asserting dominance with the tacit help of the state, see Mahesh 


f 
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Economic instrumentality was thus used to acculturate the ‘popular’ and entrench 
the Sansknitic culture. Such proliferation of cultural hegemony entrenched the 
interests of the state that sustained and aided brahmanic dominance.'* 

The integrated state required a fresh symbol around which the process of 
territorial synthesises could rally. The copper plates now begin by invoking 
Vaisnava deities, particularly Krisna (Krisnapritiya).'° The association of 
Ramaramana, Raghu, Ramachandra with ‘royal character’ increases in this phase,’™ 
and the donors usually characterise themselves as parma-vaisnava and parma- 
purusottama.'* There is scant mention of the Goddess and a passing reference to 
Siva. Clearly there is a re-ordering of theistic ethos in Chamba, influenced by the 
vibrant Bhakti-devotional tradition that swept the Indo-Gangetic plains around 
this period. However, the integrative symbol was provided by Laksmi-Narayana 
in Chamba. The historians of sculpture stylistically date the marble sculpture of 
Vaikuntha in the Laksmi-Narayana temple to the tenth century, associating it with 
the Pratihara style. The dating is influenced by the tradition recounted in vamsa- 
vali, composed in the sixteenth century. There are problems with this dating, both 
methodological and epigraphic.'*’ The first epigraphic reference to Laksmi- 
Narayana is the 1481 ‘Uham plate of Ananda Varman’, where the deity is referred 


Sharma, ‘Marginalisation and Appropnation. Jogis, Brahmins and Sidh Shrines’, Indian Economic 
and Soctal History Review, Vol. 33(1), 1996. 

'3 For economic mstrumentality of eviction and coercion in asserting cultural dominance, see 
Mahesh Sharma, ‘Artisans and Monastic Credit in Early Twentieth Century Himachal’, Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, Vol. 36(2), 1999. 

' The process at the periphery has been taken cognisance of as in ‘Devi-ri-Koth Insps’, 
Antiquities, I, nos 30-32, ‘Narayana Image Insp. of Rajanaka Naga-Pala’, pp. 207-8; ‘Stone Insp. 
of Rana-Pale of the year 2’, pp. 208-9; ‘Fountain Insp. of Rajanaka Naga-Pala of the 17th year of 
Lalita Varman’, pp. 209-16. For the core area, 'Uham Plate of Ananda Varman’, Antiquities, I, 
no. 9, pp. 40-41; ‘Mohdaya Grant of Ganesa Varman’s Tine’, Antiquities II, insp. no. 15, pp. 
50-51. All sabsequent insp. use Krisnapritya while making a grant, while Balabhadra uses Krisnaye 
namah, ‘Chamba Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities II, no 42, pp. 102-3. 

4 ‘Spurious Sara Plate of Bhot Varma, of Ganesa Varman’s Time’, Antiquities IL, insp. no. 3, pp. 
27, 28, “Laksmi-Narayana Plate of Pratap Simha’, Antiquities I, insp. no 22, p. 62, ‘Chamba Plate 
of Ganesa Varman’, Antiquities, I, no 12, pp. 45-46, Thakur dwara was erected and land grant 
made to it, ‘Chamba Plate of Pratap Simba’, Antiquities, I], insp. no. 20, pp. 58-59. 

“5 The practice started since Vaurasi Varman, ‘Gurol: Plate of Vairasivarman, VS. 1387’, Antiquities 
Il, p. 22. Subsequently, it was used in insps, as in “‘Laksmi-Narayana Plate of Pratap Simha’, 
Antiquities II, usp. no 21, pp. 60-61; ‘Laksmm-Narayana Plate of Pratap Simba’, Annquines DO, 
nsp. no. 22, pp. 62-64. 

'% Prominent space has been cornered by V.C. Ohr, who relies exclusively on Vogels, Ansiguines 
L CDG, and History of the Panjab Hul States, I, to arrive at the tenth century dating. Ohri does not 
delineate stylistic development for arriving at this date, bat uncritically accepts the dictum of 
vamsavali, even when be has access to landed charters. His arguments on local sculpting are, 
however, logical, though connections and diffusions are vaguely traced for this image as well as 
for sculpting activity in the region in general. See his The Sculptures of the Western Himalayas, pp. 
93—94 ; 

37 The vamsavall or the genealogy of the Rajas of Chamba refers to the building of a temple of 
Kurmesvara (the tortoise incarnation of Vishnu) by Sahila Varman, a reference to Visnu, generally 
ascribed to the erection of the shrine complex of Laksmi-Narayana. Antiquities I, p 76, t p. 93 
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to as foremost (parma-devata).'* It is not conceivable that the foremost deity of 
Chamba does not find any mention or its temple did not receive any grant prior to 
the one made by Pratap Singh in 1582.'%? While there is no earlier epigraphic 
evidence to the temple, half a dozen land grants were issued in the ensuing century. 
It may be pointed out that marble was not the Pratihara sculpture medium, rather, 
Chauhans started using it in the eleventh century, though there are few such early 
examples in the Panjab.'® Irrespective of the contention made in the vamsavali, 
marble was never ever quarried in the Vindhya region. Moreover, as contented by 
the vamsavali, there is no provision for using a base medium (‘marble with a frog 
in it’) for any consecrated idol, whether Laksmi-Narayana or other deities.!*' It 
must be remembered that the genealogical account is fallacious on many counts 
and does not deserve any credence, particularly when there is little corroboration 
by otherwise prolific copper-plate charters. As the temple was built in the sixteenth 
century, Thakur, predictably, discovered that its architectural plan differs markedly 
from early temples in Brahmaur or Chamba as of Champavati and Hari Rai.'” 
The charter clearly stated that the consecration (pratistha) ceremony was held 
at the portal (dehra) of Badde-Narayana or elder-Narayana, with the king offering 


The first specific land grant record known to us 1s the ‘Chamba Copper Plate Inscription of Soma- 
Varman and Asata’ in the Bhun Singh Museum (catalogue no. B--5) belonging to the temples of 
Hani Rai and Campavati In this grant, there are two unequal portions One, consistng of half a 
bhu, was given to a Vishnu temple ‘founded by the illustnous Pasaia’. Considering the smallness 
of the grant, it was perhaps not a very important shrine. It has since disappeared. Of the remaining, 
1444 bku of land was bestowed to the temple of Hari, founded by Lakshmana Varman and the rest 
to Shiva by queen Rardha Annquitles, I, insp no. 25, pp. 187-97; CBSMC, B-5, p. 11; J.N. 
Agrawal translates that 2 bawnaksha ‘are bestowed as an agrahara upon Lord Visnu installed bere’ 
(sri pastsyodesena pratshthapua bhagvadvisnave agraharatve—vs. 22). This is perhaps the same 
as later came to be worshipped as Laksmi-Narayana, if we follow Agrawala's translation, ‘the lord 
Hari (Visnu) who 1s renowned by the auspicious name of the illustrious Lakshmanvarman’, 
THHPPKABT, insp. no. 40, pp. 210, 215. However, at a later date, the grant of Hari Rai was shared 
by the goddess Champavati. How part of a donation, perhaps the part of Siva, was transferred and 
shared with another temple is not known to us. Annquities, I, p 192, see also DN. Jha, ‘State 
Formation in Early Medieval Chamba’, p. 129. Har Rai temple has evoked great scholarly interest 
due to its Wirkuntha image and Kashmuri influence or origin. See KJ. Khandalavala, “The Princess’s 
Choice: Keynote Address’, and R.N Mishra, ‘The Vaikuntha Images from Chamba and other Centres 
in North Western India’, both in A Western Himalayan Kingdom, pp. 1-4 and 111-21, respectively. 
The first clear epigraphic reference to Laksmi-Narayana is the bi-lingual ‘Uham Grant of Ananda- 
varman’ issued inc ap 1480—81 (sastra 57, saka 1402). Referred to as ‘the supreme deity’ (sr 
parmadevata laksmi-narayana), à tax free (isa grayen da kara da pa? Sri dene bagshi) land grant 
was provided at Umha village in Mebla pargana to a brahman of Shandılya gotra who was a 
professional astronomer, IHHPPKAHT, ingp. no. 74, pp. 287-89 

H ‘Uham Plate of Ananda Varman’, Antiquities, I, no. 9, pp. 40-41 

'% “Mangaloa Plate of Partapsimha, Sastra 58’, Ammquutles Il, insp. no. 25, pp. 72-73 

‘ I am grateful to Professor Devendra Handa, formerly of ATHCA, Panjab University, Chandi- 
garh, for this information, as well as in resolving the sculptural details of Laksmi-Narayana and 
Han Rai on which it seems to have been modelled. 

H! Antiquities I, genealogy, text vs 79-80, p. 87. 

2 Laxman S. Thakur, ‘Analysis of the Plans of Nagara Temples ın Chamba’, in A Western 
Himalayan Kingdom, pp. 142-54. 
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the main (consecration) kavana. The charter also stated clearly that the shrine of 
elder Narayana was in the courtyard (bedde) of Chandragupta (line 8), which 
evidently was the primary deity preceding Laksmi-Narayana.'* Such clarity was 
to obviate any doubts as to its location. The epithet ‘elder’ was used to distinguish 
it from Hari Rai Vaikuntha, as the marble deity housed in the shrine was also a 
Vaikuntha, sculpturally modelled on the former. Had the deity or the temple existed 
earlier, such specifications would not have been necessary. It may also be pointed 
out that the consecration of a deity or a temple is done only once while purification 
or propitiating rituals including kavana may be performed later. Nowhere is the 
word restoration used in the original, as has been used by Vogel and Chhabra in 
their commentary and translations. Moreover, in a shrine already housing a deity, 
the restored temple is purified, not consecrated. In fact, the ritual rights to Bamsij- 
gopala were provided to in the same charter, as also of a certain ritual associated . 
with Chandragupta without resorting to the consecration ceremony. Balabhadra 
Varman consecrated the temple of Bamsigopala later in 1595, and granted a village 
to the same priest as a fee (dachhana) for performing the consecration ceremony.” 
The temple was erected on the highest point, thereby re-fashioning the religious 
landscape vis-a-vis the growing habitation in the capital town. From Hari Rai to 
the portal of Laksmi-Narayana, there is a vertical topographical motion—from 
the river-bed to hill-top—synchronising perhaps with the movement of the royal 
palace at the top of the Chamba hill town. Such synchronicity firmed up the relation 
between the devout king and legitimising or patron deity, whom Balabhadra 
regarded as Sri parmadevata archaniya or the ‘propitiation of the foremost deity’ .'* 

When the havana (sacrificial fire) ceremony was performed on the consecration 
of the shrine of Laksmi-Narayana by Pratapsimha Varman in 1582, a brahman 
was appointed to perform two havanas daily and tell four malas or chant sacred 
mantras on rosary on behalf of the king. For this he was paid every day in kind 
and money, roka, and a separate land grant was also made to him for the services 
rendered to Laksmi-Narayana. The daily provisions, which were to last only for 
the days when personal prayer and rosary were being said for the king, consisted 
of: two tankas in cash, three seer of fine rice, half a seer of pulses, two sirsahis of 
salt and a seer of ghee.'* The land grant consisted of two and half bhangas of 
land at Drabila, five lahadis of ‘land... the area to be enjoyed . . . (included) a 
house, the upper cottage in the cavity of the hill (?), the footpath and the zigzag 
watercourse’. The same priest was given as sasana ‘one house-site in the town of 
Chamba... for the daily performance of go-duhana-maia at (the temple of) 
Chandragupta and of havana at the seat of Bansigopala’.'*? Such maintenance 


H3 ‘Drabila Grant of Pratap Simha’, Antiquities, II, insp no. 24, pp. 70-72. 

w ‘Chamba Plate of Balabhadra, VS. 1652’, Antiquities, II, nsp. no 36, pp. 92-93. 

43 ‘Surem Plate of Balabhadra’, Antiquities, IL, insp. no 28, pp. 78-80; ‘Chamba Plate of 
Balabhadra, VS. 1648", Antiquities, IL, insp. no. 29, pp. 80-81. 

Hé ‘Drabila Grant of Pratapsimha Varman, Sastra 58’, Antiquities, Il, insp. no 24, pp. 70-72. 

147 thid 

'® THHPPKAHT, msp. no. 84, pp. 328--29. 
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grants were common in all parts of the western Himalayan region. For instance, 
-in ‘Nirmand Copper Plate Inscription of Mahasamanta Maharaja Samudrasena’, 
there is a provision of bali—offenngs of flowers, fruits, grain, rice, etc.—caru or 
cooked food for oblation, and sattra or perpetual alms, along with-incense, lamps 
and garland of flowers.'* The grant was specifically made to sustain the daily 
worship and was not intended as a maintenance grant, which was provided 
separately as agrahara. Thus, Pratap Singh issued a maintenance grant to Laksmi- 
Narayana after the end of the consecration and purification ritual by way of fixed 
receipts to be received by the deity from its managers. According to this grant, the 
village of Mangaloa was bestowed on the deity and entrusted to one Hamira, 
Hedo and Chipu, to manage it. As per the agreement with these individuals, they 
were required to offer (Hamira 1s to give) eight pedas of wheat, three pedas of 
peas, a peda of green-grams and (roka) four copper tankas in cash, along with 
(Hedo to give) half seer of ghee and a copper tanka, as well as (and Chipu to 
give) a fourth of a seer of honey and five copper tankas in cash. It was agreed that 
the tax would be regularly paid to Laksmi-Narayana, failing which the grant would 
be relocated.'” Later, such revenue-sharing arrangement was calibrated to maintain 
such deities as Laksmi-Narayana, without incurring direct responsibility while 
accounting for their needs in cash and kind, particularly when the state itself was 
hard pressed to find ways and means to meet its financial obligation.'™ Individuals 
extended patronage as well, making donations in yearly productivity, or a fixed 


' Antiquities, I, insp. oo 25, pp 72-73. 

1 Such grants were complex in terms of sharing the revenue, sometimes fixed in such a way 
that the donee paid to the main and secondary shrines at the same time. For instance, in samvat 
2011 (ap 1953-54), the tenant of the shrine of Devi Varre Wali paid the shrine of Laksmi-Narayana 
the following revenue (tribute) on the occasion of the festival of sair: 


Galla (crop-share of revenue) in pera-mani-seer Roka at the rate of (Rs) 

Mash 24-11-0 2-0-0 

Tu (Seasem) 22—-2-0 2—0-0 

Ghee 0-21-2 2-0-0 š 
Makhir (Honey) Q--22—244 2-0-0 

Mitha Dhup (Incense) 0-2-3 - 2-0-0 

Namak (Salt) 0-2-10 2-0-0 


Dated 16—10-Samvat 2011, Manager, Register of Complaints and Receipts (Laksmi-Narayana), 
Entry No. 57. 

Sunuarly, Shiv Ram, a tenant of the Maufi grant to the portal of Laksmm-Narayana, on the basis 
of crop sharing arrangement, paid the following amount in Samvat 2011 on the occasion of the 
festival of sarr. 


Dhan (Paddy) 112 Drun 12 Path 2-0-0 
Mash 112 Drun 144 Mani 2-0-0 
Ghee 3 Seer ; 2-0-0 


Dated 16-8-Samvat 2011, Manager, Register of Complaints and Receipts (Laksmi-Narayana), Entry 
No 56. 
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grant was made to the shrine. One such prominent case was that of the temple of 
Siva (Vaidyanath) at Kiragrama, modern Baijnath in Kangra district, built in the 
early thirteenth century. The twin inscription records the donation to Mahadeva 
of one plough of land in village Pralambha, half a plough of land in Navagrama, 
two dronas of paddy in Navagrama, etc., mostly by individuals; while the ruler 
donated ‘six drammas (money) daily from the money accruing from the income 
of the custom’, a shop, and a ‘machine for tracting oil . . . for providing lamps’ .'*! 

During the last days of Pratap Singh the royalty started using ‘Singh’ before its 
family title ‘Varman’, trying obviously to link itself with the Rajput polity. Such 
attempts coincide with Mughal inroads into the hills and Chamba becoming a 
tributary state, ceding fertile areas of Rilhu, Chari and Gharoh.'*? While the Mughal 
domination of the lower hills, Kangra and Nurpur, was successful, for a brief 
while even the Chamba ruler Balabhadra Varman was deposed. Consequently no 
landed charters were issued between 1599 and 1607, as well as between 1620 and 
1629. The Raja of Nurpur, Jagat Singh, who was favoured by the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir, killed his son.'* As a result the crown prince, Prithvi Singh, was reared 
in Kulu, That the state was feeling the external pressure is evident from the last 
charters of Balabhadra before his deposition. There is a certain air of uncertainty. 
Thus, while making a grant in 1614 on the termination of the Ekadasi fast, Bala- 
bhadra hoped that it would be upheld by future rulers, be they Handavi or Turuska 
(nripatayo hindavo va turuska).'* Titles were dropped, substituted by an honorific 
Sri. The last charter before deposition, in 1620, was issued to celebrate the birth 
of the future ruler Prithvi Singh, as well as for the recitation of Harivamsa Purana. 
Tension is evident in the formulation that the grant be endorsed by the rulers ‘of 
my family or any body else’.'* It is in this context that Chamba kingship required 
fresh legitimisation, a process duly provided by the vamsavali. Around this time, 
there was also a subtle change in the primacy accorded to religious symbols. 
Krisnapritiya or devotion to Krisna was substituted by greetings like Rama 
Rama.'* The vamsavali project was perhaps, also started around this time. Pecu- 
larly, the vamsavali associates Chamba lineage to the /ksavaku descent of Rama, 
the Ramayana hero. Subsequent land grants were issued in the name of Raghuvira 
(Sri Raghuvira pritiye).'*' In ensuing charters the royal seal invokes Rama and 


41 THHPPKAHT, insp. nos 79 & 80, pp 298-317; G. Buhler, ‘The Two Prasastis of Baijnath’, 
Epigraphia Indica, 1, Calcutta, 1892, pp. 97-118. For context, J. Ph. Vogel, ‘Ancient Monuments 
of Kangra Ruined in Earthquake’, Archaeological Survey of India: Annual Report—]1905—06, pp. 
17-25 

2 J, Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, History of the Panjab Hill States, 1, p 298. 

Ð Ibid , pp. 302-3. 

LH Antiquities, I, usp no 24, p. 108 

135 ‘Chamba Plate of Balabhadra; VS. 1686’, Antiquities, I, insp. no. 51, text, p. 116. 

$ See plates after ‘Gulehi Plate of Balabhadra’, Aniquules, IL, msp no. 46, p. 109; ‘Nurpur 
Plate’, no. 47, p. 110; “Bamana Plate’, no. 48,p 111; ‘Hadsar Plate’, no. 49, pp. 112-13; ‘Jvalamukhi 
Plate’, no. 50, pp. 113-15, ete 

'5? ‘Chamba Plate of Pnthvi Simha, VS. 1701’, Antiquines, IL, insp. no 71, p. 150 
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Sita as the primary legend.'* Prithvi Singh drops the surname ‘Varman’ and adopts 
the Ksatriya-Rajput eponym ‘Singh’. Much like Kulu, henceafter, the state sets 
out to integrate the local cultural disparities and the popular cults under the banner 
of Laksmi-Narayana. 

The Mughals recognised the claim of Prithvi Singh by honouring him ‘with a 
Khilat, an inlaid dagger’ and co-opted him within the framework of the Empire 
by according a rank or Mansab of 1,000 soldiers and 400 cavairy.'” After recover- 
ing his territories from Jagat Singh of Nurpur, he consolidated his position by 
building state offices or Kothis in the peripheral regions of Churah and Pangi. As 
he consolidated his position he ‘went on pilgrimage to Prayaga, Kasi and Gaya’.'@ 
The compiling of vamsavali was given up around 1645. It ends abruptly. Perhaps 
the chronicle had served its purpose and outlived its utility. 


Authorised Perception: Cultural Pretext in Vamsavali 


The genealogical roll of Chamba rulers or vamsavali was compiled perhaps 
between the 1550s and 1650s. As pointed out earlier, the compilation was made 
as a legitimising tool to construct a ‘consent to rule’ in the face of external threat. 
Such a consent, drawn largely from paternal descent to legitimise the rule, was an 
accepted formula used earlier in similar situations as in the Kulait Plate of Soma 
Varman. The authenticity of the genealogical details and/or of events provided in 
the vamnsavali are, therefore, not material, as it draws heavily from the prevailing 
oral tradition, inscriptions and copper-plate charters to bolster the claim of rulers 
by manipulating the dynastic past and arrogating cultural as well as political 
linkages with the subcontinent. As the ‘genealogical roll’ is not based on such 
earlier known compilations, there are significant hiatuses. Certain names are 
omitted; others figure in it, but wrongly; there is a wrong ascription, for instance, 
to the shrine of Narasimha in Brahmaur; and an attempt is made to antiquate the 
past more, perhaps, than what it was, as in the case of the Laksmi-Narayana shrine. 
It would be far fetched to use it as a source of early history, as has been indis- 
criminately done in the past.’*' It is rather a statement of mediaeval Chamba rulers, 
providing unitary perspective of the state, among other perspectives, on the way 
it asserted dominance. 

The vamsavali draws inspiration from Bhagavata Purana, the model it 
_ apparently emulates. It begins with an obeisance to Narayana, from whom cos- 
mogony is derived, and bond is affirmed with the ‘solar race’ of Rajputs—the 
Tksavaku lineage of Rama of Ayodhya. It revolves around the twin ‘kingdom’ of 


1% ‘Chamba Plate of Prithvi Simha, VS. 1717', Antiquities, IIL, insp. no. 75, p. 156. 

'% J, Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, History of the Panjab Hill States, 1, p. 305. 

e bid., pp. 306-7. 

_ ™ It is interesting that both Goetz, and Hutchison and Vogel cautions against the mediacval 
raiaväl:: yet uses it as an authentic source to fill the gaps, the omissions notwithstanding. Most 
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Brahmapura-Chamba without delineating territorial limits. Implicitly, it means 
the territorial state-as existed in the sixteenth century. Sixty-fourth in descent was 
Maru (the name has an uncanny rhyme to Mewar. There is a close correspondence 
of Chamba vamsavali with the myth of Guhila state),! who ‘revived the solar 
race’ and established ‘kingdoms’ for his sons in Kalapa (?) and Brahmapura after 
reaching Kashmir. All subsequent rulers abdicated thrones to practice asceticism 
(vanaprasta?) and during the reign of Ajaya Varman, Brahmapura was blessed by 
the miraculous appearance of lingas, a sign of early Saivite inroads constructing 
definitive religious ‘space’ couched in benediction and protection. He abdicated 
the throne for his son Meru Varman, who built fabulous temples of Siva and Sakti 
in Brahmapura. 

Though the ‘scroll’ refers to dynastic vicissitudes—a brief occupation by Kiras 
(likened to the Ladakh-Tibetan or Yarkhand rulers) who killed the ‘king’, whose 
son Mosuna Varman was reared in the neighbouring state—there are no ruptures, 
political or territorial. The scroll records a continuous flow of rulers from the 
mythic progenitor to the contemporary. However, all rulers after Mosuna are stated 
as belonging to the Kula-lineage of Mosuna. His birth explicates the ‘miraculous’, 
a ‘divine’ consent to rule. The ruler got the name after he was found abandoned 
in a cave guarded by mice, as it were, and then raised in the neighbouring state of 
Suket, which helped him regain his patrimony. The story is parallel to the origin 
myth of the Guhilas of Mewar, the name derived from the word cave or Goha/ 
Guha.!® i 

The lineage of Mosuna (kula) shifted the seat of ‘kingdom’ from Brahmapura 
to Chamba, which is defined in terms of segregation of the Saivite ‘sacred realm’ 
and the ‘temporal seat’. Sahila Varman built the township of Chamba on the banks 
of /ravati after defeating the Ksatriyas in battle and performing a buffalo sacrifice 
to the patron deity Champavati, his daughter, as Mahisamardini—the slayer of 
the buffalo-headed demon. The territorial shift, however, demands a reason, which 
is attempted at by evolving a two-fold strategy, viz: 


(i) Associating the Nath-Siddha tradition with the Brahmapura rule. The 
charismatic renunciation tradition is invoked in the persona of Charpata- 
nath. He was a rasesvara-alchemist Siddha mentioned in both Vajrayana 
Buddhist tradition and by Matsyendra-Goraksa as well as the Kaula 
tradition of Kashmir. He granted Sahila Varman, the king, the boon of 10 
sons. He helped in shifting the seat of power, therefore legitimising it, and 
building the township of Chamba. While other temples were built in the 


€ Thapar, “The Mouse in the Ancestry’, pp 427-34; Jha, ‘State Formation in Early Medieval 
Chamba’, p 128; H. Goetz associates Maru to the Pratiharas of Marwar, which needs closer scruuny. 
See his ‘History of Chamba state in the Later Middle Ages’, Journal of Indian History, Vol XXX(1), 
1952, p 302. 
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capital, he allegedly aided the foundation of the Laksmi-Narayana temple. 
The intervention is similar to that of Bappa of Mewar, initiated by a Saiva 
ascetic, meeting Goraksanatha ‘to receive a double-edged sword from him’ 
while he made a bid to control Chittor.'™ 

(ii) Upholding Chamba as a Vaisnava seat with the establishment of the worship 
of Laksmi-Narayana. Vaisnava devotion is associated with its subcon- 
tinental cosmos by importing ‘white stone’ for sculpting the image form 
Vindhya. Notion of piety and purity are emphasised by building images 
of other deities after the ‘stone’ was found to be impure (it had a frog 
inside it). Sense of sacrifice is emphasised as Sahila Varman’s sons perished 
while bringing the ‘stone’ for the image and it was left to the prowess of 
Yugakara, the next ruler, to provide the ‘medium’ to sculpt the icon. After 
the erection of the shrine, Sahila Varman ‘went with Charpatnath to devote 
himself to asceticism’. 


The relationship with Vaisnavism as a legitimising agency is again manifest 
during the reign of Pratap Singh Varman (he does not use ‘Varman’ in his charters). ` 
He started to build the shrine of Laksmi-Narayana but fell short of resources. The 
god promised him in a dream that ‘all (has) been provided by me’. The next 
morning a discovery of a copper mine was reported, the proceeds of which were 
provisioned (sampadite, Vogel translates this building process as ‘restoration’ 
which is presumptuous and unfounded) to all temples. 

The genealogy does not dwell on earlier debacles. However, it does mention 
the killing of Janardana and the rearing of Prithvi Singh in Mandi and Kulu. It 
explicitly emphasises the defeat of Jagat Singh, ‘the chief councillor of the lord 
of yavanas’, i.e., Mughal emperor Jahangir. It was due to this humiliation that the 
yavanas, the Mughals, ‘robbed’ Balabhadra, who is designated Bali-Karna—the 
donor, of his ‘kingdom’. However, the symbolic complex in which these events 
were couched 1s significant in understanding the subtle manipulations, the mechan- 
ism by which a consent to rule was devised. The authors deliberately used the 
identity-loaded term yavanas in the vamsavali to underline cultural ‘otherness’, 
opposed to the dominant culture of the state, to subtly de-legitimise the hegemonic 
Empire. This is a significant intervention as the contemporary inscriptions of these 
rulers use a territory-based identity, Turuska, shorn of its cultural underpinnings. 
The vamsavali highlights how Prithvi Singh regained his throne and expelled the 
aggressor by forging an ‘alliance’ with the ‘yavanas’, the Mughal Empire. Surely, 
alliance with Empire obviates the subservience of the state. Rather, it highlights a 
relationship of equality. At this note the vamsavali ends abruptly. 

As a political process, there are three shifts discernible in the vamsavali. The 
mythical association with Rama to claim suryavamsi or solar descent, which 18 
also asserted by Meru Varman in his inscriptions. The vamsavali traces the dynastic 
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roots to the ‘ritually pure’ area of Kosala. That the rule had local roots, however, 
is conspicuous in Meru’s inscriptions where he identifies his sept as Mosuna sva- 
gotra and Aditya vamsa. That the story of Mosuna, who recovers the patrimony 
as a progenitor of the dynasty (Mosuna kula), 1s placed later is an anachronism. 
The shift from gotra to kula was effected by the eleventh century in Kulait inscrip- 
tion, which brings the role of Sahila Varman to the forefront. Incidentally, the 
inscription attributes such conquests to Sahila, as the genealogy to Mosuna. Both 
vanquished Kiras, the warriors first mentioned by Rajatarangini in the twelfth 
century,’ who were eatrenched also in Baijnath around this period.’ The third 
shift is in the sixteenth century when the dynastic name ‘Varman’ was substituted 
by the Rajput ‘Singh’, obviously to appropriate the contemporary ‘warrior’ king- 
ship, particularly with respect to Mewar. It 1s understandable that Mewar inspired 
the Chamba rulers as ıt stood against the Empire that was pressing Chamba to the 
wall when the ‘scroll’ was effected. The third shift is effected in the construction 
of the ‘tributary state’ of Pnthvi Singh. While Pratap Singh first dropped the 
sumame, the genealogy purposefully ascribes this to Prithvi Singh, who claimed 
the patrimony and forged an ‘alliance’ with the Mughal Empire. By manipulating 
the syntactic structure of the ‘scroll’, the vamsavali simulates equality with the 
Empire after Chamba vanquished its chief protagonist, the ruler of Nurpur, an 
ally of the Empire. The local is implicitly interchangeable with the imperial, or 
the defeat of Nurpur is circuitously projected as that of the Mughals. Such a 
mechanism warrants the warrior status. Thereafter, the Chamba rulers adopted 
the changed dynastic name that asserted their warrior status as the defenders of 
‘faith’ against the ‘cultural others’, the yavanas. It is also bizarre that the story of 
Mosuna, shorn of its mythical ascription, is similar to that of Prithvi Singh—from 
the death of their parents, to being reared in alien places that helped them regain 
their patmmony after they defeated the forces that were ‘culturally alien’. To say 
that there is contrariety in the ‘genealogical roll’ of the Chamba rulers and their 
charters would be a gross understatement. 

The manipulation of mythological symbols and appropriation of the lunar/solar 
lineage of Pandu/Rama, as a process of legitimisation was. however, a common 
refrain in late fourteenth and fifteenth-century north India irrespective of religious/ 
cultural divide. For instance, Shihab-u-din, the ruler of Kashmur (ap 1354-73), is 
compared with Rama for his ‘sense of duty’ (?) in the ‘Kothihar stone slab in- 
scription’ issued in AD 1369 to commemorate the erection of some ‘religious 
` hospice’ (dharma mathasamgrihyam). He also appropriated descent from the lunar 
lineage, of Pandavas (panduvamsajah).'*' The inscription issued in Sarada script 
at a pilgrimage site was obviously aimed at creating consent for his rule among 
people whose ruler he vanquished. Such manipulation has theoretical significance 


6 Rapatarangini, VIII 1443, p. 113 
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in the context of the state process. While dispirited Chamba manipulated ‘alien’ 
as a category to forge a bond with the population through the idiom of resistance, 
to construct consent for its rule by culturally de-legitimising the ‘other’, the victori- 
ous Shihab-u-din sought consent for his rule by soliciting the symbols of the 
vanquished. He manipulated the symbols of ‘resistance’ rather than co-opting 
them into the mythology of the victor.'“ The distinction in this case between 
legitimisation and constructing consent to rule is critical as the victor seeks 
legitimacy from the cultural symbols of his milieu but consent from the people he 
rules, particularly when there is a confrontation of two cultural ethos. By covertly 
associating with the cultural identity of the ‘other’, the sectarian lines are blurred, 
paving way for a larger cultural identity beyond religion, as in the case of Shihab- 
u-din. 

Along with consent, however, there is also a process of claiming the disputed— 
subtly planted in the genealogical roll—legitimised by the perceived/alleged 
antiquity of the record. The point in case is the genealogy roll of the Dogra rulers 
of Jammu. Tracing the genealogy from the /ksavakus, it appropriates, like Chamba, 
Raja Harish Chandra, the “beholder of truth’, whose grandson Chanyak (Chamba 
scrolls call him Champa) ‘built the city of Chamba after his own name’. Thus a 
simultaneous myth 1s floated to stake claims and subvert the knowledge of the 
past. Interestingly, the foundation of Chamba precedes the birth of Rama in this 
genealogical scroll.” 

Genealogy, aimed at constructing a consent to rule, manufactured the tools of 
legitimisation by invoking the charismatic renunciatory tradition of Siddhas, who 
were perceived as endowed with ‘magical powers’, and Vaisnavism, which empha- 
sised purity and devotion. The ritual action gave way to Bhakti, chanting and 
emulating the Vaisnava incarnations like Rama, and following strict purity- 
pollution taboos and vegetarian dietary norms. While Siddhas inspired the local 
imagination, their ‘association’ with the state process, like in the case of the Guhilas 
of Mewar, was used by the local dynasty to ‘legitimise their power’. Similarly, 
Vaisnavism was used as ‘an effective agency of social manipulation’ as well as for 
its ‘assimilative ability’.'” It furthered brahmanic dominance by sanskritising the 


'* CDG 1904, p. 282 

1® Such Hindu-Mustim donble registers are common in the frame stories assimmlated in (and 
compared with) the regional mythology diffused across the Indzan subcontinent by Afghan-Rajput 
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Ishmaili/Nizari secular and ntual spece, Alf Hiltebeitel, Draupad: among Rajputs, Muslims and 
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Gulabnama of Dewan Kirpa Ram (A history of Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu and Kashmir), 
compiled in Persian 1865, (pablished 1876), S.S. Charak, tr Delhi, 1977, Ch. L p 4. 
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proclivities. Vaisnava symbols were antiquated since Vaisnavism gained popularity 
rather late in Chamba. Thus the story of Vindhya stone and the making of the 
image of Laksmi-Narayana for worship by Sahila Varman are based on an impaired 
foundation to antiquate the shrine built during the reign of Pratap Singh. The 
Chamba rulers were aware of the ‘power of past’ as an effective means of legitim- 
isation, projected as Sanskritic legacy or evolved tradition. Such manipulations 
were required to validate the dynastic rule and to restore the confidence of people, 
particularly in suspect periphery. It is not surprising that post-genealogy Chamba 
state revolved around the symbol of Laksmi-Narayana, though an alternative sacred 
space was also sustained in the symbol of Manimahesa. The late mediaeval Chamba 
reconciled with its tributary status, with the overlord asserting nominal control 
and leaving the state to 1ts own devices. Chamba, however, had to contend with 
continuous pressure from competing hill neighbours, particularly Kangra and 
Basholi, to control the prime paddy producing agricultural region.'”' Notwith- 
standing such tensions, the state consolidated itself culturally and territonally 
with its nucleus at Chamba by the middle of the seventeenth century when 
vamsavali was compiled. 


Conclusion: Rethinking the Cultural Process 


The process of integration and consolidation of the state involved a complex pro- 
cess of cultural change and transition, which affected the society, as the territory 
was increasingly exposed to north Indian political and cultural hegemony. This 
influenced not only the local social and political structures. but also the system of 
values and norms through which the society and state viewed itself. The duality 
of state-society perception sustained an alternative sectarian space and symbols. 
The alternatives ‘shaped’, and ‘were shaped’ over time and space: a process of 
‘inter-transposability’ where cultural patterns are constantly weaved and synthe- 
sised. That the state promoted, sieved and sustained alternative systems in the 
complex process of its evolution is crucial to our understanding of both the state 
process and cultural complex. 

The state associated with religious symbols and manipulated them to derive 
legitimisation of its rule. These symbols had ideological underpinnings, and in 
turn created a sacred space vital to acculturate the local ‘faith’ and society. Accultu- 
ration assimilated the local cultural ethos into the major sacral-ideological space 
by sanskritising it to provide vertical linkage, while accommodating local ‘beliefs’ 
by creating mythological associations to hierarchically rank them with the Sans- 
kritic top, paving the way for horizontal expansion. Cultural interaction thus 
moulded, and was tinted in the process, to arrive at a cultural complex that provided 
vertical linkages and acceptance with the universal while garnering horizontal 


m J, Hutchison and J. Ph. Vogel, History of the Panjab Hill States, I, chapters on Kangra and 
Chamba, IL chapter on Jammu states, particularly Basholi, Bhadarvah, Kashtwar and Jammu. Also, 
documents of treaties with these states and the intervention of ‘overlords’, Mughals, Abdalis, Sikhs; 
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approval and penetration. The major sectarian shifts also paved way for ideological 
contentions to the limited social-sacred space, synthesised m the ‘religion of people’ 
represented in the sanskritised symbol of Manimahesa and the ‘religion of state’ 
manifest in the shrine of Laksmi-Narayana. 

The state consciously developed vertical linkages with the north Indian polity 
and religious processes. The area of religious influence increased progressively 
as the state evolved, from the pre-tenth century Kashmiri Aaula influence, to 
Kurukshetra pilgrimages in the tenth-eleventh centuries; Ganges, Badrinatha and 
Kedaranatha in the fourteenth; Prayaga, Kasi, Gaya in the fifteenth; and south 
Indian space in the seventeenth century. In tum the state espoused dominant religio- 
cultural ideologies concurrent in the sphere of influence, from the goddess in the 
early phase, Saiva-Sakta in the intermediate and Vaisnava in the later phase. 
Pilgrimage and piety played a major role, while ritual and textual experts, brah- 
mans, were settled in Chamba from major north Indian sacred centres. They 
provided textual and ritual legitimisation of sovereignty, reflected in the progres- 
sive assumption of pretentious titles. A state replicating the dominant north-Indian 
model of agrarian, fiscal, bureaucratic and administrative terminology and structure 
was thus fashioned, shedding its local roots and identity in the process. Land 
grants to brahmans and temples, social stratification and hierarchy, peasantisation 
of economy and construction of genealogy firmed up the linkages (finally with 
the Rajput polity, values and norms). Genealogy, a systemic response to strains 
and ruptures, manipulated lineage and social distinction. It sought not only linkages 
with the north Indian socio-cultural cosmos, but also contrived a sacred-cultural 
space by cultic affiliations, appropriating history and charismatic personalities 
with magico-spiritual powers and prowess, and antiquating the legitimising 
symbols to seek validity to the state process and consent to rule. The kingship 
approximated the sacred domain by identifying itself with the temple divinity. 
Yet, ritually legitimised and consecrated kingship also devised consent for its rule 
by manipulating ideological underpinnings: devising genealogy, forging bonds 
with the subcontinental sacred cosmos, demonstrating piety and virtuosity, and 
finally claiming the warrior status as cultural protector and upholder of the norms 
and values of caste society. 

The temple process, linked to the expanding state in each phase, provided a 
vertical relation with the political process in the periphery, hence, the co-option 
of the north Churah Vaisnava region into the Chamba state by brahmanic facility 
as well as correspondence with the Vaisnava chieftain, who had earlier espoused 
independence. Temples also provided horizontal inter-linkages with the connected 
centres in the periphery, for instance the ‘Manimahesa pilgrimage’ in Brahmaur 
to the peripheries of south Churah, Bhattiyat, Pangi and rural Chamba. Restricted 
to the locus of power, earlier Brahmaur and later Chamba, the temple process 
bonded periphery to the nucleus. The chieftains in the periphery, who competed 
with the sovereign state to assert control over riparian wet-agricultural tracts, also 
replicated the symbols of temples and icons. Thus, the temple-building process 
or erection of ‘images’ along with inscribed assertions suggests a competitive 
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manipulation of symbols to create vertical and horizontal linkages and consent 
to rule. 

The process of creating consent to Chamba rule, particularly in the periphery, 
was undertaken by brahmans, sporadically settled in villages as individual families. 
Land grants played a major role in the brahmanic control over the ideological 
sector by sanskntising the local cultural ethos, norms and values, dissemination 
of knowledge, and thus creating a consent to rule. While brahmanic creation and 
mediation of the sacred domain firmed up the symbiotic relationship with kingship, 
they also created horizontal dominance by crystallising the ‘puranic order’. A 
ritual space was, therefore, created by introducing and controlling pilgrimages, 
temples and everyday life rituals, rites de passage, calendric ceremonials and 
construction of Bhakti norms of vegetarianism, piety, Ramayana parental devotion, 
merits of donation or dana-dharma, and recitations of puranic texts such as Hari- 
vamsa. Brahmanic ‘dominance’ and social influence was, however, contained by 
controlling their mtual hinterland jajmani) and prerogatives, settling competing 
ritualists and textualists from pan-Indian sacred centres and thereby displacing 
vested power relations, progressively monitoring and taxing the land grants, also 
to augment the meagre resources. Since monetary economy was small and the 
agricultural base meagre, the state did not alienate large revenues to land grants. 
Consequently, rent-free grants were largely taxed; local and customary taxes were 
perceptibly introduced and increasingly levied to augment the tax base. 

Cultural underpinnings sought to congeal identity both of the territorial state and 
of people. Linguistic hegemony was used as a unifying factor. a sense of Chambiali 
dominance and nationalism was enforced. Thus, disparate local communities 
acquired a larger social-cultural identity, a shared cultural pattern comprising 
alternative worldviews, devised by common affiliations to the sacred domain (text, 
temple and ntual), kingship and language. 
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The death of Snehalata Mukhopadhyay in January 1914 remains one of the earliest and 
most widely discussed cases of dowry related suicides tn colonial India While the fact flle 
on this young woman has unti recently remained sium, her name appears in most scholarly 
accounts of dowry related crimes against women. The first am of this article is to fill in the 
details of the Snehalata case It then attempts to understand why her name acquired an 
iconic status in early twentieth-century Bengali society. While tt is impossible to establish 
beyond doubt why Snehalata killed herself on that fateful January afternoon, her suicide 
unarguably incited a discourse about women's agency in contemporary society. In mapping 
that discourse, this article shows how people read the act of Snehalata’s suicide to talk 
about women's roles in public life in new and often contradictory ways. 


There is a general consensus among historians and anthropologists today that 
marriage dowry as we see it practised among South Asian Hindus had its roots in 
the colonial period. Although there are internal differences among scholars on 
the exact causality whereby gifts given to the bride and bridegroom were trans- 
formed into coercive demands for money and other consumption goods, there is 
unanimity of opinion on the fact that the meaning of dowry transcends material 
goods and symbolises an unequal power dynamic between the two families being 
joined through wedlock. Interestingly, in recounting this history of power and 
dowry, one name that repeatedly recurs in all accounts written in recent times is 
that of Snehalata Mukhopadhyay, a young Bengali girl who killed herself in the 
early part of the twentieth century allegedly to save her father from the plight of 
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having to pay an inordinately large sum of money as her dowry. For all the invo- 
cations of her name, however, there remain numerous factual discrepancies in 
these historical remembrances of Snehalata.! 

Despite the slender historical data that most scholars furnish about her, it is 
clear that in Indian feminist writings Snchalata’s name, hovering as it does between 
history and social memory, has acquired something of an iconic status. Snehalata 
has come to stand in for one of the earliest examples of the way in which dowry 
victimises Indian women. She is routinely remembered in Indian histories of 
‘dowry murder’? even if historians seem to be misinformed about the details of 
her short life. 

One aim of this article is to fill in the detatls of Snehalata’s case. Her suicide 
was a much-discussed event in contemporary Bengali society. According to reports 

- published after her death on 29 January 1914, she was 14 or 15 years old when 
"she died.? She did not leave any accounts for why she made the tragic decision to 


' Often she is mentioned only by her first name, as in Veena Oldenburg’s recent monograph on 
the dowry problem in colonial Punjab Oldenburg mentions a pamphlet by one Chunilal Bose 
written in 1914 that gave a detailed report of a suicide by a young girl “This girl Snehalata, writes 
Oldenburg cing Bose, ‘burnt herself to death to save the family from umpending run in consequence 
of an exorbitant demand of dowry at ber proposed marriage.’ See Veena Oldenburg, Dowry Murder: 
The Imperial Origins of a Cultural Crume, New York, 2002, p 178. Sometimes basic facts of the 
case are misreported by historians. Thus Ranjana Sheel, documenting how the news of Snehalata’s 
suicide was told in Hindi language magazines in the United Provinces, quotes from a letter that 
Snehalata allegedly wrote to her father before her death. Sheel writes: ‘Snehalata’s letter to ber 
father written just before her death was publicized and printed in several issues of many of these 
journals. Extremely sensitive about ber father’s anxiety regarding ber marriage, she wrote to her 
father, “I am unmarried even though I am fifteen years of age” and “am taking my own life because 
people criticize and ridicule you for this in spite of your making several efforts to resolve this issue”. © 
See Ranjana Sheel, The Political Economy of Dowry. Institurlonalization and Expansion in North 
India, New Delm, 1999, p. 122. In all probability Snehalata never wrote such a letter. At least none 
1s menviooed in contemporary histoncal sources from Bengal. Anne Hardgrove usefully reminds us 
that Snchalata’s name was invoked in the 1980s in reports that followed the death in Calcutta of a 
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1908. Anne Hardgrove, Community and Public Culture: The Marwans of Calcutta, c. 1897-1997, 
www.gutenberg-c.org, Chapter 5, p. 23. Hardgrove writes, ‘Since the 1908 death of Snehalata, a 
poor Brahmin gurl... no other dowry death in Bengal has attracted as much attention as Neelam 
Jain’s. In fact, a series of sensationalist articles called Janata ki Adalat (“The People’s Court’) in 
popular Hindi tabloids drew many parallels between the deaths of Neelam Jain and Snehalata.’ 
Monomoyee Basu even gets the place wrong. According to Basu, her grandmother told ber ‘about 
a tragic incident which she personally witnessed at Vikrampor in Dacca, East Bengal, about 1914- 
15’. ‘A girl named Snehalata burnt herself to death to save ber father from the heavy burden of dowry 
demanded on the occasion of her marriage” Monomoyee Basu, Hindu Women and Marriage Law: 
From Sacrament to Contract, New Delhi, 2001, p. 89. A recent essay by Sumut Sarkar gets Snchalata’s 
age wrong He puts down her age as 16 at the time of her suicide when there is considerable 
` disagreement in most documents as to whether she was 15 or 14 when she died. Sumit Sarkar, 
‘Nationalism and Stn-Swadhinata’, in Beyond Nanonalist Frames, Bloomington, 2002, p 137. 

? I take this expression from Veena Oldenburg’s excellent monograph on dowry. Oldenburg, 
Dowry Murder. ` ; 

3 ‘Snehalata’, Nabyabharat, Phalgun (Feb.), Vol. 31(11), 1914, p. 705; Rasiklal! Raya, ‘Samaja 
Samasya’, Nabyabharat, Chaitra (Mar.), 32(12), 1914, pp. 717-22, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
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end her own life. I examine the texts that were produced in the wake of Snehalata’s 
suicide to show how the reading public in Bengal received her death and how her 
act of committing suicide was understood. The details about Snehalata are more 
than a matter of quibbling about facts. As the rest of this article will demonstrate, 
that she was a 14 to 15-year-old adolescent, possibly post-pubescent, girl in 
Calcutta was not inconsequential when we consider the social and economic milieu 
of the city in the early decades of the twentieth century. 

I then proceed to suggest that there may be good reasons why Snehalata’s name 
circulates as such a meaningful signifier in Indian feminist historiography on 
dowry. Snehalata remains a person whose voice and agency are impossible to 
extract today from the deeply patriarchal discourses of the Bengali society that 
she lived in and that sought to give meaning to her death. However, even if the 
proper name that was Snehalata has little meaning to the historian today, the act 
that she authored—her taking of her own |ife—aindisputably remains one of the 
most discussed suicides in Bengali or even Indian history. In a recent essay, Sumit 
Sarkar argues that ‘There was nothing particularly unique about the Snehalata 
case and in fact several incidents were reported in its wake, as well as fairly often 
over succeeding years’.* While there may not have been anything significant 
about Snehalata the person, it is difficult to deny the historical uniqueness of her 
‘case’. There were no other reported cases of suicide by a woman in early twentieth- 
century Bengal that generated the amount of discussion as this one. Why else 
would Sarkar himself describe Snehalata’s suicide as a ‘cause celebre’ ” The sig- 
nificance of Snehalata’s suicide lies in the fact that it opened up a discursive 
space where the question of women’s agency was vigorously debated in contem- 
porary society. Thus, the second aim of this article is to analyse this debate from 
a feminist historical perspective in order to explore how the question of agency— 
the agency of a young woman who killed herself without giving an explanation 
for her actions—may be configured in Snehalata’s case. Whatever Snehalata’s 
own motives may have been, her suicide forced men and women in contemporary 
society to seriously deliberate on the options available to Bengali women in the 
early twentieth century. To that extent the Snehalata case is a nodal point around 
which women’s role was both debated in the contemporary public sphere and 
given new dimensions. 


Kolkata (hereafter BSP), ‘Snehalata’, Mahila, Phalguno, No. 18, 1914, pp 167-68 (BSP), Charushila 
Mitra, ‘Amadera Samaj’, Bamabodhint Parrrka, Vol 10(3), No 609, 1914, pp. 20-23, Center for 
Studies ın Social Sciences, Kolkata (hereafter CSSSC), Nareshchandra Sengupta, ‘Sastrer Dohai’, 
Bharatvarsha, Year 1, Vol. 2(5), pp 662-70 (BSP), Anandachandra Sengupta, Pangrahane Bibaha, 
Calcutta, 1914, pp. 28-29, Rebatikanta Bandyopadhyay, Snehalata (second edition), Calcutta, 
1914 Several editions of this text were published within a few months of Snchalata’s sucide The 
first ediuon appeared on 16 February 1914, and the second edition a month later on 10 April the 
same year. There were reports of her death in Amrita Bazar Patrika of 7 and 14 February 1914, 
Nehru Mermonal Library and Museum, New Delhi (hereafter NMLM), which rehearsed many of 
the same facts For an exhaustive compilation of these reports see Sandip Bandyopadhyay, 
‘Snehalata Ekti Andoloner Janmo’, Chaturongo, pp. 836-41. 

* Sarkar, Beyond Nationalist Frames. p. 138 

*fbtd. p. 120. 
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Dowry in Urban Colonial Bengal 


Before delving into the details of the Snehalata case, it would be useful to delineate 
the dowry problem, as it was manifest in Bengali society. After all, the reason 
given for Snehalata’s suicide in most accounts of her death was her father's predica- 
ment over the amount of money that was demanded as dowry for her impending 
marriage. Dowry, as discussed in this essay, indeed as contemporaries perceived 
‘it, was not a timeless practice. It was a historically-specific phenomenon that we 
see (in Bengal at least—there may be minor chronological variations in other 
parts of India) from the 1870s onwards.° Modern dowry or barpan had no sastric 
(scriptural) sanctions behind it. Previously there was a ritualistic or customary 
practice involving transactions in small sums of money given by the bride’s family 
to the groom’s, which was also termed barpan or dowry.’ But dowry in Bengal 
from around the second half of the nineteenth century, particularly from the 1870s 
onwards, was a peculiar economic phenomenon, one that yielded no matenal/ 
economic benefits to its giver. [t was not, as M.N. Srinivas once cautioned, to be 
confused with stridhan.* Nor, as in the English context, did dowry imply a dower 
that would eventually accrue to the woman.’ Dowry represented a structure of 
coercive social power exercised upon the bridal family. It focused particularly on 
the question of respectability or social standing of the bride’s father. Failure to meet 
dowry demands could unleash oppression upon the married daughter as well as 
- result in a loss of face for the father who could not afford to give his daughter 
away in marriage. Prior to 1870, dowry in Bengal coexisted with brideprice or 
kanyapan. From the 1870s, kanyapan was gradually displaced by dowry among 
the social group designated as the bhadralok, a process completed by the first 


* Veena Oldenborg'’s in-depth study of dowry in Punjab also traces the rise and spread of this 
phenomenon to the second half of the nineteenth century, attesting to the fact that dowry as a 
specific historical practice can be dated back to this time. See Oldenbarg, Dowry Murder. 

7 For an autobiographical account of these changes see Nistarini Debi, Sekele Katha in 
Nareshchandra Jana and Kamalinmar Sanyal, eds, Annakatka, Volume 2, Calcutta, 1981. Nistarini 
_ Devi (1832-33), a high-caste Bengali woman, noted in ber autobiography that when sbe was young, . 
most marriages to kulin (upper-caste) Brahmin families were arranged for small sums of money 
given to the groom. This small amount of money constituted the pnmary substance of pana (payment, 
dowry). But ‘nowadays’, she wrote, ‘people regard dana (gifts), jewellery and clothes to be the real 
stuff of the pana, and the money given as pana an excess earned over and above these. And the 
bride's happiness and comfort depends upon the quality and quantity of-the goods given’, p 5. 

MN. Snnivas, Some Reflections on Dowry, Delhi, 1984, p. 11. 

* The definition of a dower in the English legal context was as follows: ‘The wife was not a des- 
cendant of her husband, and so she was outside the scope of inheritance, Husband and wife were 
accounted one person in law, and grants from one to the other were generally void, but with one 
unportant exception. A husband could make a gift to his wife oa the day they were married, at 
the church door... . After negotiation between families .... This symbolic livery gave the widow 
the right to an estate for life in the lands so nominated, an estate which the husband’s heir was 
obliged to warrant.’ See J.H. Baker, An Introduction to English Legal History, (Third edition), 
London, 1990, p 308 Also see Lawrence Stone, The Family, Sex and Marriage in England 1500- 
1800, London, 1977, pp. 88-89. 
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decade of the twentieth century. According to the Census of 1931, dowry had re- 
placed brideprice among 42 of the 51 registered castes over the last 40-60 years 
(i.c., from about the 1880s).!° While historical evidence is suggestive of dowry’s 
preeminence among most castes in Bengal, in what follows I will be paying parti- 
cular attention to its destructive effects among the so-called upper castes, or those 
that were overtly involved in the movement for upward social mobility along 
casteist lines." | 

The rise of modern dowry was intrinsically linked to the rise of what was referred 
to in the (immediate pre- and) post-Snehalata literature as the modern ‘marriage 
market’ in Bengal. The latter was a market in eligible bidegrooms who could be 
had for a price. Fathers wanting to protect their standing in the eyes of others 
were prepared to enter a bidding war over eligible suitors. Being able to ‘purchase’ 
a husband for one’s daughter ensured respectability, but it did not guarantee any 
financial upward mobility. It is not as if people paid dowry expecting to be sup- 
ported thereafter by their sons-in-law. Dowry did not even firmly secure the welfare 
of the girl. 

What made dowry so important from the 1870s on was the formation in Calcutta 
and elsewhere of a salaried Bengali ‘middle class’, often called the bhadralok 
(respectable or gentle people), a conglomerate of many different castes and social 
groups that now regarded education and employment as key markers of respect- 
ability in men. Explaining the causes of dowry, a contemporary observer noted 
that, ‘One of the causes of the evil’ lay in ‘the altered standard of selection of our 
bridegrooms’.'? In earlier generations, ‘the standard of eligibility rested mainly 
on family-considerations’, implying caste, lineage, ancestry, etc. Within the 
colonial city, under the dispensation of an alien state, however, the conditions of 
living and the hierarchies of social status changed dramatically. Speaking of past 
times the same writer observed that, “The struggle for existence had not then 
grown so acute. Every family had some landed property which yielded sufficient 
income in money or in kind to meet the absolute necessaries of life’. But, 


... the standard of eligibility has undergone a radical change in the age in 
which we live. The status of the family, its religious proclivity, its moral atmos- 
phere are now considered factors of minor importance... . Respectability now 
consists either in being a Government servant, or in belonging to one of the 
learned professions, and as University degrees are passports to them, undue 


i9 See Census of India, 1931, Part I, p. 399, Joseph Regenstein Library, Chicago (hereafter 
JRL). Historians have testified to the replacement of bndeprice with dowry among many of the so- 
called lower castes such as the Ssdgops, Pods, Chasas and Dhobas. See Samita Sen, Women and 
Labor in Late Colonial India, Cambridge, 1999, p. 86. 

H This article will therefore mainly address the plight of Brahmins, Kayasthas, Baidyas, 
Suvarnabaniks, Gandhabaniks, Tis and Sadgops 

2 Ra: Chonilal Bose Bahadur, ‘Marrunge Dowry’, Modern Review, June 1914, p. 617, IRL. This 
was a paper read at Ranchi at a meeting of the Ranchi Union Club on the 25 March 1914. 

4 Ibid. 
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importance is naturally attached to these degrees. The number of University 
‘passes’ determines the position of a bridegroom in the marriage market.“ 


The willingness of many bridal families to pay dowry for an eligible bridegroom 
of their liking was expressly announced in matrimonial advertisements, which 
had, from about the 1900s, become a popular means of seeking prospective matches 
in the city.'° In many advertisements, the man or his family declared his academic 
qualification and employment background before stating the amount of dowry 
expected from the marriage. A typical advertisement from 1911, for example, ran 
as follows: “Bridegrooms wanted: Mitra, Passed Entrance, salary Rupees 30, 
demands Rupees 1000. 24 Parganas’.'* Education had become the ticket to dowry 
and both the bride and groom’s families shared this assumption. A humorous 
song made up by some students of the University of Calcutta and reported in The 
Statesman of 1904 offered a paean to university education saying, 


Thy slaves are all dead to enjoyment 
And sombre and barren their lives; 

But thou leadest them on to employment 
And dowries and wives. 


From the second half of the nineteenth century liberal and reformist journals 
like Bharatvarsha, Bamabodhini Patrika, Sadharani, Somprakash, Education 
Gazette, Sulabh Samachar, Dhaka Prakash, Hindu Patriot and others periodically 
printed pieces critical of dowry and its corrosive impact on the financial kismet 
of families.” Some of these articles were later compiled as books in the early 
decades of the twentieth century."* There were innumerable plays written about 
the increasing exploitation of bridal families by the parents of grooms and the 
penchant noticed among prospective fathers-in-law to put steep price tags on 
their educated sons during matchmaking. Already, in many of these plays and 
journal articles, we note the use of words like ‘market’, ‘goods for sale’, ‘price’ 
and ‘tax’, indicating that a language of the marketplace had crept into the social 
idiom of marriage negotiations. While some of these plays, namely Durgacharan 
Roy’s Pash Kora Chhele (A Boy who has Passed [a university exam], 1879), 


H Ibid. 

13 For more details on matnmonial bureaus and advertisements and the rising prominence of this 
form of seeking bndes and bridegrooms, see Rochona Majumdar, ‘Looking for Bndes and Grooms 
Ghataks, Matrimonials and the Marriage Market in Urban Colonial Bengal’. Journal of Asian Studies 
(forthcoming). 

ié ‘Ghatak’, Prajapat, July (Jaishtya), 1911, VoL 44, BSP. 

—~ P The nse of a literary public sphere from this penod onward has been documented by many 
scholars, most notably Tanıka Sarkar who discusses the relationship between social reform and the 
nse of a literary public. See Tanika Sarkar, Hindu Wife, Hindu Nation, Bloomington, 2001. 

'S For example, the book Sackitra Panapratha was a compilation of articles published against 
dowry in the periodical Vishwadur. See Nagendranath Pal Chowdhury, Sachitra Panapratha, Howrah, 
1914, OIOC. 
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Hiralal Ghosh’s Roka Kori Choka Maal (Bad Penny, Poor Goods, 1879), 
Radhabinod Haldar’s Pash Kora Jamai (Son-in-Law with a Pass, 1880), and Pukur 
Churi (Theft of a Pond, author and date of publication unknown) were relatively 
unknown, others like Amritlal Basu’s play Bibaha Bibhrat (Marriage Fiasco, 1885), 
lampooning the practice of dowry or barpan (dowry), ran to packed houses in the 
Star theatre in Calcutta in the 1880s. Ramananda Chattopadhyay’s Value Payable, 
Rajkrishna Ray’s Lobhendra Gobendra (Greedy Gobendra) and Girish Ghosh’s 
Balidan (Sacrifice) were also successful plays revolving around barpan.'? Common 
to both the journalistic and dramatic accounts was a critique of the marriage market 
where bridegrooms were sold for a price by their parents. 

Literary criticism registered an important sociological fact about contemporary 
social life, which had to do with the steady monetisation of marriage practices in 
the city of Calcutta. Comparing these literary accounts with a variety of other his- 
torical evidence, we can reasonably conclude that these accounts were entirely 
on target. 

The University of Calcutta was established in 1857. Between 1857-81, 20,503 
students cleared the Entrance examination administered by the University. Of 
them, about 16,000 were Bengalis. The B.A examination was started in 1858. 
While only two men received the B.A degree that year, the number rose to 1,494 
Bengalis by 1881. Similarly with the M.A curriculum started in 1861, there were 
344 Bengalis who had received that degree by 1881. Between 1881 and 1894, 
the number of Bengalis who cleared the Entrance examination was 11,340; the 
numbers who received a B.A were 1,695; the number of F.As were 4,356 and 
M.As 276. As the number of educated graduates increased so did the problem of 
demanding extraordinary dowries.” 

Census reports and other official documents testify to the fact that the period 
1870-1940 was marked by rising unemployment, a rise in prices and a general 
rise in the cost of living in Calcutta. Under the circumstances, it is not hard to 
imagine why dowry represented a prospect of easy money for the families of 
eligible grooms. The 1922 Report of the Government of Bengal Unemployment 
Enquiry Committee noted with growing concern the tendency manifest among 
Bengali families for some decades now to ‘move along the beaten track’ with the 
‘result that they put their children in training for the general University career 
without a thought as to the aptitude of the boy or the prospects of his future 
employment’ .?! The exacerbation of dowry demands by educated men also needs 
to be framed against the growing and long-term phenomenon of educated un- 
employment in India, documented in the works of historians like Anil Seal and © 


'* For details on these plays see Jayanta Goswami, Samajchitre Unabingsho Satabdir Bangla 
Prahasan, Calcutta, 1974, pp 566-92. 

* Swapan Basu, ‘Purbe Meye, Urbe Chhai’, Desh, 19 October 1996, p. 80; Aparna Basu, The 
Growth of Education and Political Development in India, Delhi, 1974. 

u Report of Government of Bengal Unemployment Enquiry Committee, Volume II, Written and 
Oral Evidence, 1925, pp. 31-32, NL. 
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Aparna Basu.” For Bengal in particular, the report of the Unemployment Com- 
mittee mentioned earlier came up with a vanety of causes for this problem. Some 
said that middle-class Bengalis had little or no money to start up businesses and 
what little they had was spent on getting their sons educated or their daughters 
married.” Most people interviewed by the committee blamed the existing Uni- 
versity curriculum for the unemployment problem. While Bhupendranath Basu, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, argued that ‘Excluding the 
professional men, e.g. lawyers. medical men and engineers, our educated young 
men are practically unemployable except as clerks and teachers in secondary 
schools and for the higher educated teachers in colleges because they are taught 
nothing but literary subjects . . .’,% Rai Bahadur Chunilal Bose, who was inter- 
viewed by the committee, remarked that earlier there was a time when the number 
of jobs far exceeded the number of able applicants. But from the last few decades 
of the nineteenth century, ‘though the avenues of employment to which literary or 
professional degrees were passports were being gradually narrowed down, the 
number of unemployed middle-class Bengalis were being swollen up by the influx 
of people whose fathers never dreamed of competing with people of superior 
castes in the few avocations in which the latter enjoyed an absolute monopoly’.~ 

Finally, the financial temptation that dowry represented for the groom’s family 
and the immense pressure it put on the bridal family can only be appreciated if we 
consider certain contemporary observations on urban poverty. Bengal, and espe- 
cially the Bengali middle-class, were the worst hit by the rise in prices at the turn 
of the twentieth century.* This was extensively written about in periodicals of 
the time.” In 1914, the year of Snehalata’s death, the journal Bharatvarsha pub- 


2 Basu, The Growth of Education and Polincal Development, pp. 102-3. Anil Seal noted that in 
a survey of the careers of over 1,700 graduates from Calcutta made in 1882, only one was returned 
as a ‘merchant’ and two as ‘planters’. Anil Seal, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism, Cambridge, 
1971, pp. 114-19. Also see Rajat K. Ray, Social Conjlict and Polincal Unrest in Bengal, Delhi, pp. 
150-51 on the issue of educated unemployment and limited opportunites for Indians, 

Dd Report of Government of Bengal Unemployment Enquiry Committee, p. 113. 

* Ibid , Appendix IV; p 50. 

S Ibid, p. 111. f 

* See KL. Dutta, Report on the Enquiry into the Rise in Prices in India, Volume I, 1914, pp 
' 171-72, 185-88, NL 

I The following was the description of a Calcutta-based ‘typical Hindu family of the kind 
referred to as living from hand to mouth’ The same article noted that 30 per cent of the ‘middle 
class are hardly able to provide the bare necessaries of life for themselves and their families and .. 
60 per cent of them somehow manage to live from hand to mouth without any reserve to fall back 
upon in cese of unemployment, illness and other emergencies’. The article cited the following as 
an example ‘A Brahmin gentleman belonging to a once respectable family has his ancestral home 
in a deadly-malarious remote village in Bengal where he possesses some landed property which 
brings hım an mcome of Rs .0 per month There being no high school within a radius of six miles 
_ be lives in a rented bouse in Calcutta for the education of his boys. He has to support his wife, his 
mother, two sons, the younger of whom is studying for the intermediate in science in Ripon College 
and the elder is a B.Sc., student in Scotush Churches College, and two infants. The gentleman is a 
clerk in some mercantile office on Rs 50 per month with no prospects of an increment; hus total 
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lished a list of marriage-related expenses (to do with food) that clearly showed 
wedding expenditures skyrocketing in the opening decades of the twentieth 
century.” This data is further supported by the findings recorded in the Report on 
the Enquiry Into the Rise of Prices in India published in 1914.” Dowry—repre- 
senting an easy and instant income——became a powerful lure for families that 
raised their sons under these trying circumstances of living in a colonial city. 
By the early years of the twentieth century, then, it was well established that an 
eligible bridegroom could be bought for a dowry. The criterion of eligibility was 
the possession of University degrees, a necessary precondition for salaried or 
other professional employment. As observed by the renowned Bengali writer 
Saratkumari Chaudhurani in an article published in the journal Sadhana, 


Of all types of men the ones with a pass (pass-kora) are the most expensive. If 
the bridegroom has one pass and is poor, then the marriage can take place 
within one and a half to two thousand rupees. If he is a grihastha (relatively 
established; lit. a householder) then the figure escalates to four or five thousand, 
and if he is relatively wealthy to five, seven or even ten thousand rupees. If his 
father is earning and the man has a L.A. or a B.A. under his belt then his price 
skyrockets and without the receipt of a cash amount of seven to ten thousand 
rupees in hand the negotiation process does not even take off . .. I have heard 
that many intelligent bridegrooms won’t even set foot on the marriage platform 


income is therefore Rs 60 per month and this we take to be the average income of the middle class.’ . 
Girija Sankar Bhattacharya et al., p. 450 The authors then proceed to give a break-up of the monthly 
expenses of such a family, which clearly demonstrate the financial stringency characteristic of 
nuddle-class lives. House Rent-——Rs 8.0, College fees for the two boys, Rs 6 + Rs 4 = Rs 100, 
Books, papers, etc. Rs 5 0; Rice at the rate of 44 seer for every adult for every meal-—Rs 13.0; Ghee 
and fish—0; Dal—O; '4 seer of potato every day—-Rs 0.8; Mustard ml—Rs 0.4; Spices and salt— 
Rs 0.4; Fuel and light—Rs 2 0; Lunch, one pice worth of parched nce per adult—Rs 2.8; Clothes— 
Rs 3 8, 2 seers of good milk at the minimum rate of | seer per each child every day—-Rs 15 0, 
Total—Rs 65. 

* Jadunath Chakrabarty, ‘Ek Khana Puratan Jomakharach’, Bhararvarsha, Baisakh, (March— 
Apni), 1914, pp. 694-95, BSP 

P People who fell within the rubric of the social group known as the bhadralok faced the dire 
consequences of price nse. The report stated, “The classes which have been adversely affected by 
the rise in prices are the great zamindars and other landlords of Bengal, Oudh and other parts of 
India, who can enhance their tenants’ rent only at considerable intervals and who, therefore, cannot 
adjust their rents to meet the change in pnees Holders of government and other securites and 
debentures carrying fixed rates of interest, producers who cannot charge higher prices but whose 
expenses have increased with the rise in prices, lawyers, medical practitioners and other professional 
classes whose income depends on customary fees, employees In government and private service on 
fixed salanes oc graded scale, persons engaged in small industnes as weavers, rice huskers, étc, 
who are unable to compete with imported manufactures from Indian mills driven by machinery— 
these classes have been disadvantageously placed by a nse in prices, Prestly classes, scions of old 
famulies, and others who from religious and caste motives have been unable to accommodate 
themselves to the changing order of things have also suffered from the nse in pnces.’ Dutta, Report 
on the Enquiry into The Rise of Prices in India, Chapter XIL, p. 185 
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until the counting of the cash dowry 1s complete, the fear being that the girl's 
father might default on the payment once the marriage is completed.” 


Saratkumari’s views can be corroborated from innumerable contemporary 
sources. By the tum of the century there was hardly any doubt about what con- 
stituted an eligible bridegroom. Thus, ‘A young man of respectable family of 
modest income from the soil or from some humble trade but who has not passed 
the Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University ıs hardly considered a 
suitable match for the daughter of a clerk not earning more than Rs 50 a month in 
a Government office.’*! Even for a commonplace clerk it was must that he has ‘a 
graduate, or at least a college student, for his son-in-law, even if the young man 
has to depend upon his relations and friends to defray the expenses of his edu- 
cation’. If, in addition, the man’s father was a ‘pleader or a member of the Subordin- 
ate Judicial or Executive service’, the bridegroom’s position became even more 
competitive and fathers of marriageable girls’ all try to secure him at all costs’.* 

Since the number of educated men, although increasing, was always less than 
the number of girls of marriageable age, there were ‘fifty or more fathers throwing 
baits for their capture’. Furthermore, professional matchmakers mediating matches 
vied with one another in making increased offers of dowry in order to expand 
their trade and win their clients’ trust. And in these circumstances, ‘the father of 
the bridegroom must be more than human if he could resist the temptation of 
selling his son to the highest bidder’. In procuring an eligible bridegroom for 
their daughters by paying dowry, what people were in effect purchasing was 
respectability and status. This was clearly stated in documents of the period, 


It is among the rising middle class people who have themselves received good 
education and are giving University education to their children, from whom 
by virtue of their enlightenment we expect much better things, that the evil 
practice prevails most....In Bengal .. . instead of buying wives, we have to 
buy husbands for our daughters. It has grown into a regular trade, and the price 
fluctuates according to the quality and quantity of the commodity available in 
the marriage market. Sons are offered to the highest bidder and the keen 
competition to obtain the most eligible son-in-law often causes the price to go 
up to fabulous figures.” 


Indeed, the growing connection between a boy’s employability and the dowry his 
family could command on the marriage market had been a subject of comment 
for some decades. An article published in Sulabh Samachar, run by the eminent 


M Cited ın Swapan Bose, ‘Purbe Meye, Urbe Chhai’, p. 79. 
3 Chunilal Bose, ‘Marriage Dowry’, p. 618. 

X Ibid. 

D Ibid. 

H Ibid., p. 616. 
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Brahmo leader Keshub Chandra Sen, stated the ‘price’ of potential bridegrooms 
in the 1880s, depending on their level of education.* According to this list, a man 
with an M.A degree was comparable to an ‘Akbari coin’ and was worth ‘a diamond 
ring, a string of pearls, gold chain and watch, a silver urn and a set of silver 
utensils, 70-80 bhor®® gold jewellery, two to three sets of joroya (studded with 
precious stones) jewellery and two to three thousand rupees in cash, beds, bed- 
clothes and brassware’. The article provided an inventory of prices for B.A.s and 
ended with potential grooms who had cleared a single board examination. The 
latter was priced at ‘one diamond ring, gold chain and watch, 40 bhori, of assorted 
ornaments and five hundred rupees cash, brassware, beds and mattresses’.”’ 
A similar point of view was expressed in an article published in the Education 
Gazette of 1879. This article drew a distinction between late nineteenth-century 
dowry as a form of social exploitation and other kinds of tyrannies experienced 
earlier by bridal families at the time of marriage. Tracking a transition towards a 
greater monetisation of marital transactions, the article said, ‘The older generation 
prized social prestige. Nowadays, men prize money a lot more... . University 
graduates (may not be polygamists) occupy the rank previously occupied by 
kulins (particular groups of the upper-caste holding the highest ritual rank). What 
earlier kulins expected out of several marriages, these noveau Aulins extract from 
one... . Modern University graduates are virtuous no doubt, but the manner in 
which they have been rendered into commodities for sale by their guardians is 
truly wicked... .’* 

Nor was it a phenomenon restricted to particular castes. This is obvious as we 
read discussions on dowry in various caste journals, all of which vouched for its 
existence among other castes. The mouthpiece of the Suvarnavanik (traditionally 
the gold-traders) wrote, for instance: 


It is not only our Suvarnavanik samaja (the gold traders) that is plagued by the 
furious attacks of dowry. Bengali society in its entirety is trembling under its 
influence .... Many argue that with the spread of education, the power of 
panapratha wili diminish in society. To this many respond that, “why then 
amongst more educated communities like Brahmans, Kayasthas and Vaidyas © 
is the authority of the dowry system much stronger than in ours? We usually 
get by with a payment of three thousand rupees for our daughters. For them it 
is hard to escape the clutches of the system even after paying five thousand 


3 Men with University degrees were in great demand in the marnage market. They are usually 
referred to in Bengali as ‘Pash-Kora’, implying clearing (getting a pass) an examination to earn a 
degree ' 

* A unit of weight equal to 180 grains. 

7 Swapan Bose, ‘Purbe Meye Urbe Chhai’, p. 79. 

® ‘Kanyadaya’, Education Gazette, 5 July 1879. Cited in Swapan Bose, ‘Sambad-Samayik Patre 
Bangali Nari: 1800-1900’, Academy Patnka, July, 1995, p 480 The expression kulin referred to 
high-caste men, many of whom marned several umes as a means to support themselves. 
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rupees. Numerous people are forced to commit to sending the prospective groom 
abroad, while many others are compelled to give a motor car as dowry’.” 


If the rise in university education led to the rise in price of a marriageable man, 
how then were women influenced by the changing trends in education and employ- 
ment? It is true that women’s education was on the rise during this period. But 
as demonstrated by historians like Meredith Borthwick, women’s education was 
oriented primarily towards making them better domestic managers and housewives 
rather than employees in salaried employment. Moreover, a survey of government 
records reveal that even with a rise in female education, educated women were 
still a numerical minority compared to men (Tables 1 and 2). 


Table 1* 
Percentage of Literate Men and Women According to Caste 
Name of Caste Male Female 
Baidya 700 29 1 
Kayastha 61.2 26.0 
(of whom 58 2% are Bengalis) 
Brahman 60 6 19.2 
(of whom 47% are Bengalis) f 
Sadgop 59.3 11.0 
Suri 52.0 4.7 
Subamabanik 57.9 8.1 
Gandhabanik 51.0 6.2 


Source: Report on the Census of India, 1901, Volume VI, Calcutta. Town and Suburbs, Part IV. 


Table 24 
Rates of Literacy im English According to Sex 


Percent of Males Number of Females Percentage of Females Literate 
Name of Caste Literate in English Literate in English in English in the Whole Caste 


Brahman 31.0 389 1.5 
Kayasthas 37.0 556 2.3 
Subarnabanic 27.0 84 0.7 
Katvartha 8.0 33 0.3 
Baidya 47.0 78 Zul 
Sadgop 230 37 0.6 


Source: Report on the Census of India, 1901, Volume VIL Calcutta: Town and Suburbs, Part IV 


The above figures clearly establish that the percentage of female literates, and 
especially women literate in English—-the language of governance and com- 


» Krishnadas Mullick, ‘Panapratha’, Swvarnavanik Samachar, Year 1, No. 8, 1916, pp. 226-28, 
OTOC. 

< Compiled from Report on the Census of India, 1901, Volume VII, Calcutta: Town and Suburbs, 
Part IV. Report (Statistical, Calcutta, 1902, pp. 65-66, TRL. 

“| Thad. 
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merce—was remarkably small, a fact that undoubtedly accounted for their small 
presence in the contemporary white-collar employment market. So, one could 
suggest that middle-class women’s comparative non-participation in the public 
sphere, something that could only have happened through employment in more 
‘bourgeois’ professions, was what caused a relative decline in their value within 
the marriage market. 

Even as dowry replaced brideprice among the bhadralok® in Bengal, it did not 
always have a bad press. There was a small minority of literary voices in the 
nineteenth century that defended it as a practice suited to the new marketplace. 
The compulsions of the market, they argued, would eventually produce good re- 
sults by forcing Bengali families to plan and save for future needs. Many of those 
who deemed education the most important constituent of respectability and success 
persuasively sought to defend dowry as a reward for education and merit. This 
defence was couched in terms of categories such as ‘tax’, ‘price’, ‘incentive’ and 
‘rights’. Talent and respectability were designated as purchasable commodities in 
this discourse. These texts posited dowry as a modern mode of transfer of familial 
wealth that corrected certain imbalances within the social structure. Contemporary 
society was the product of certain changes, and dowry was a symbol of the new 
order. It gave. people the recognition due to them by rewarding education and 
merit and discrediting the prestige derived from being born into a particular family. 


The expenses we now call ‘tax’ paid at a daughter’s wedding are in reality a 
form of reward to a student. A groom who has passed the Entrance examination 
receives one thousand rupees, L.A. two thousand, and B.A. three thousand. 
What is such exchange but a scheme of rewards for hardworking students? 
There is no social provision providing incentive to those pursuing English 
education in our country. Under the circumstances, what harm is there if men 
are given some kind of prize money for their efforts at the time of marriage?“ 


Or, said another, ‘According to the Hindu Sastras, the Puranas and Samhitas, 
the daughter does not receive a share of her paternal property . . . . Under the 
circumstances if the daughter receives something at the time of her marriage, 
then is that not a good thing? When the father is compelled to spend money for 
his daughter, and that sum accrues to the in-laws or to the bridegroom, in the 


“ The expression bhadralok has been the subject of much debate and controversy among scholars. 
I use the expression to connote a group of people coming from a range of castes—Brahman, Baidya, 
Kayastha, Suvarnavank, Gandhavanik, Sadgop, Sun, Mahisya and Tili. Even though it is not the 
subject of this article, it should be noted that the replacement of bridepnce with dowry among all 
social sections of society is something argued by the feminist labour historlan Samita Sen. She 
argues that as long as women’s work in the home and outside was deemed economically productive, 
her natal family had to be compensated by ber conjugal family at the time of mariage through pay- 
ment of brideprice. For Sen, ıt was the devaluation of women’s labour in the employment structure 
of colonial Bengal that caused the shift from bridepnce to dowry. See Sen, Women and Labour tn 
Colonial India: The Bengal Jute Industry, 1999. 

3 ‘Kanyaday’, Sadharani, 1 Sraban (July) 1887, p. 160, NL. 
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ultimate analysis the daughter is the principal beneficiary.“ Dowry was justified 
in the name of establishing equality of rights between the sexes as well as encourag- 
ing young men to work harder. Both parity of sons and daughters and rewards for 
hard work were now expressed in monetary terms, through dowry. Bhudev Mukho- 
padhyay, an important nineteenth-century social thinker, articulated a similar point 
of view in his essays on the family, Paritbarik Prabandha (1882), when he wrote, 


Where family prestige is recognised, where it is desired that the daughter gets 
married into a family of higher clan rank, where talents are prized, there... 
pana has to be paid to marry the daughter. If a man accepted this as 
incontrovertible, then there will be no more tears shed about having to pay 
dowry at the time of the daughter’s wedding.“ 


Furthermore, even when it was conceded that marriages in Calcutta involved 
wasteful expenditures of large sums of money, it was argued that dowry was not 
the main problem in Bengali society. It was only the most visible part of a much 
more pervasive social malaise.“ It was not the fault of the dowry system that mar- 
riage had become a financial tradeoff between families where beauty and money 
were the principal determinants of social relations.“ If the bride were unattractive, 
it was said, the sum of dowry would naturally rise. The decisive factor was the 
new social order governed by a market mentality, which had converted even 
marriage into a business. Given the altered character of the present, dowry allowed 
for the cultivation of certain useful habits amongst people so that they could 
function well within the new system. It encouraged families to be futuristic and 
save for their daughters’ weddings, thus aiding in the makeover of the inert and 
lackadaisical Bengali into a more active people.“ Problems arose when people 
spent on useless overheads such as lavish meals and musical soirees at weddings. 
But the latter were hardly faults of the system of paying dowry.” 

Such defence was opposed by a chorus of voices that viewed dowry and the 
marketplace as crass phenomena, opposed to all ideals of civility and humanity. 
Dowry, the critics argued, converted men into things, mere commodities that 
could be bought for a price. The market could never by itself teach civility. This 
corpus of writings—plays, novels, short stories, poetry, as well as essays and 
journalistic pieces instead sought to (re)train the Bengali’s capacity for sympathy 
and empathy for social victims by employing imaginative devices common to 
these literary genres. 


“ Ibid. 

“ Bhudev Mukhopadhaya, ‘Kanya Putrer Bibaha’, Partbartk Prabandha, ın Pramathanath Bin, 
ed., Bhudev Racanaskambhar, Calcutta, 1969, pp. 109-10. 

“ ‘Panaprathar Khed’, Savarnavanik Samachar, No 10, 1917, pp. 304-6, OIOC. The article 
was writen as a rebuttal to an earlier piece published in the same journal as a critique of dowry. 
See Krishnadas Mullick, ‘Panapratha’, Suvarnavanik Samachar, Year 1, No. 8, 1916, pp. 226-28, 
oloc. 

“ The article is wntten in the disembodied voice of dowry. 

* Ibid., p. 301. 

” Ibid. 
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Dipesh Chakrabarty in his book Provincializing Europe refers to the close 
connection between middle-class reading practices, literature and new forms of 
personhood in a discussion on the birth of the moder subject endowed with a 
will to document oppression and suffering. Writing about the context of the reform 
of the conditions of widowhood, he states, ‘It would seem, for example, that by 
the 1930s readers of Bengali novels actually compared the many widow characters 
created in fiction, and mentally placed them in a series signifying progressive 
evolution of the modern individual.’™ In a similar vein, it could be argued that 
modem Bengali literature played a major role not only in helping to develop 
critiques of dowry, but also in delineating female characters capable of empathy 
for their fathers while young men’s greed for money and power came in for sharp 
criticism. 

The suicide of a young girl named Snehalata Mukhopadhyay stoked and intensi- 
fied these Bengali discourses on dowry. It created a sensation in contemporary 
Bengali society. The remainder of this article will be devoted to analysing the 
discursive aspect of the Snehalata controversy. Following the Snehalata suicide 
there were no longer any publicly voiced defences of dowry of the kind mentioned 
above. Even though dowry continued to be practised in Bengali society, it was 
unanimously condemned in public as a matter of Bengal’s shame. Snehalata’s 
death was an embodiment of this shame which, as a close reading of the debate 
suggests, was equated with Bengal’s shame in the eyes of the colonial state as 
well as other regions of India. Most commentators focused on the act of suicide 
and what it meant for Bengal’s image. The range of opinions demonstrated a 
complete polarisation in contemporary views about women’s agency. Yet, from 
these polarities there also emerged, sometimes grudgingly, new ways of thinking 
about women. But, first, some details about the event of Snehalata’s death. 


The Suicide of Snehalata Mukhopadhyay”! 


On the afternoon of Thursday, 29th January 1914, a 14-(some reports say 15) 
year-old Bengali Brahmin girl, Snehalata Mukhopadhyay, doused her body in 
kerosene and set herself on fire in her family’s rented house in north Calcutta. — 
Immediately after Snehalata’s death, contemporary Bengali society was roiled by 

a huge controversy over dowry, for it was reported that the young girl had killed 
herself to save her middle-class father from having to pay an oppressively large 
sum of money as dowry for her marriage. Her tragic example, it was claimed in 
newspapers and journals, provided an impetus for a number of other young girls 
to also commit suicide in an effort to liberate themselves and their families from 
the demonic stranglehold of marriage dowry. 


®© See Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical 
Difference, Puncetoa, New Jersey, 2000, p. 142. 

5! The details provided below, unless mentioned otherwise, are compiled from the journals and 
books mentioned in note 3. 
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Snehalata was the daughter of one Harendrachandra Mukhopadhyay, who came 
to Calcutta in 1911 from Balichara village in the district of Faridpur, in present- 
day Bangladesh. A 41-year-old minor salaried employee (according to some 
accounts he also sold mortgages), Harendrachandra belonged to the bhadralok, 
the so-called middle class that British rule created in Bengal. Harendrachandra 
was one of three brothers. Of the other two, Babu Gopalchandra was a clerk to the 
zamindar of Muktagacha while Babu Jogendrachandra Mukhopadhyay was a 
physician in Mymensingh, both places located in present-day Bangladesh. 
Harendrachandra belonged to a stratum of Bengali society that did not have any 
ties to landed wealth and relied entirely upon salaried employment to eke out a 
living. Snehalata’s family lived in a small rented house on 43/1 Raja Rajballav 
Street in the Shyambazar area in north Calcutta. Little is known about Snehalata’s 
siblings. All we know is that she had three brothers, the oldest of whom, Amritlal, 
was a first year student at the Scottish Church college. Harendrachandra had two 
daughters and Snehalata was the eldest. 

As Snehalata turned 14 her father began to get anxious to see her married. This 
was not surprising as it was generally assumed that after the age of 12-13, around 
the time when most girls attain puberty, an unmarried daughter became araksaniya, 
someone who could not be ‘kept’ in her natal family any longer. There was some 
disagreement among the various reports that came out after her death on the 
designated match. Most reports named Dhirendranath Mukhopadhyay, a law 
graduate, as the prospective bridegroom. However, according to Rebatikanta 
Bandyopadhyay, a family fnend who wrote Snehalata’s biography after her suicide, 
Harendrachandra had been unable to make up his mind about a definite bridegroom 
for his daughter. Rebatikanta wrote, ‘That Snehalata was still unmarried at fourteen 
was due to a failure on her father’s part to come up with the requisite funds as well 
as a match in the right family .... There were three or four families with whom 
Harendrachandra was discussing a possible match. But in all these cases, for the 
negotiations to culminate in a wedding would have required a financial commit- 
ment of at least two thousand rupees.’** Most reports concur that of the designated 
Rs 2,000 demanded by the groom’s family, 1,200 was supposed to be cash and 
another Rs 800 worth of jewellery. As the amount of money demanded as dowry 
far exceeded Harendrachandra’s savings, he decided to mortgage the family’s , 
ancestral dwelling to see his daughter married. The date of the wedding was set 
on the 14th of PAalgun (Bengali month corresponding to February). The venue 
was their ancestral village as Harendrachandra hoped his financial problems would 
be eased considerably if they left the city.” Snehalata. apparently, had other ideas. 


= Rebatkenta Bandyopadhyay, Snehalata, 1914, p. 5 

9 Ibid , p. 8. Calcutta, dunng this time, was rapidly transforming from a cluster of disparate 
localiues into a teeming metropolis. As large numbers of mugrants from the villages flooded the 
city ın search of employment, there was a steep rise 10 the cost of living and prance of accommodation. 
See Report on the Census of Calcutta, 1891, pp 19-21; Census of India, 1921, Vol. VI, Part I, p. 3, 
JRL, Rajat Ray, Secial Conflict and Polincal Unrest in Bengal, p 6. 
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She felt that returning to their village might create difficulties in the execution of 
her fatal plan.“ 

On 29 January Snehalata completed all the housework. According to the press, 
she had made up her mind to save her father from his precarious financial plight. 
That afternoon, when all the other members of the family were either sleeping 
or at work, she went up to the terrace. Clad in a white dhoni, a colour that was later 
read by commentators as symbolising purity or the austerity of widowhood, her 
feet smeared in alta, a red paint associated with auspiciousness, she doused herself 
in kerosene and set herself alight with a match. Asutosh Chakraborty, the priest 
of a neighbouring Kali temple, first spotted the flames. As Chakraborty and others 
reached the spot they noted that the fire had not touched Snehalata’s face, but her 
torso and legs were badly burnt. Although she was rushed to the Medical College 
hospital, by sunset that same day Snehalata had breathed her last. 

As stated before, Snehalata’s death produced a massive literary upsurge in 
Bengali public life. The suicide was covered in most newspapers and journals, 
distinguished and obscure, all over Calcutta and other major cities of Bengal. It 
inspired poetry from the pens of literary stalwarts such as Pramatha Chaudhun, 
Hemchandra Bandyopadhyay, Karunanidhan Bandyopadhyay, Satyendranath 
Dutta and Kalidas Roy. Immediately after. Snehalata’s death two other young 
girls, Nibhanani and Charushila, killed themselves, apparently also to save their 
fathers from the social disgrace that would result from an inability to pay dowry." 
This series of suicides in quick succession intensified the mood of reformist critique 
and introspection with regard to marriage-related issues in general and dowry in 
particular in urban, colonial, Bengal—-a mood that was articulated in a variety of 
literary forms such as poems, short stories, novellas, plays and cartoons. The bio- 
graphy of Snehalata by Rebatikanta Bandyopadhyay was part of this output. A 
number of condolence meetings were held all over the city and attended by im- 
portant personalities like Lalmohan Vidyanidhi, Gooroodas Bandopadhyay, 
Saradacharan Mitra, Surendranath Bandopadhyay, Ramananda Chattopadhayay 
and Pnachkori Bandyopadhayay. Groups as varied in their aims as the Indian 
Association, Brahman Sabha and Kayastha Sabha (caste associations for Brah- 
mans and Kayasthas respectively) organised meetings to discuss dowry prohibition, 
while the subject featured prominently in caste journals like Mahisya Mahila, 
and Suvarnabanik Samachar, and women’s magazines like Bharati, Mahila and 
Bamabodhini Patrika. A large meeting was convened on 21st February 1914 on 
the College Square grounds, which proclaimed as its aim the attempt ‘to devise 
means to stop the social evil of extorting marriage dowry’. In most of these 
meetings the act of taking dowry was given a Hindu connotation by young men 
who took vows around a sacred flame to boycott the practice. Secular forms of 


H Rebankanta Bandyopadhyay, p. 8. 

33 See “The Dowry System, its Effects and Cure’, The Modern Review, Apr. 1914, p. 448, JRL. 
For an example of simular articles in Bengali see Nareschandra Sengupta, ‘Shastrer Dohai’, 
Bharatvarsha, Vol. 1(2), Baisakh (Mar.—Apr.), 1914, pp 672-80, BSP 
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protest such as signature campaigns were also organised and an Anti Marriage 
Dowry League was set up in the city in the same month.* 

In a lengthy poem entitled Mrityu Swayambhar (Embracing Death), the poet 
Satyendranath Datta undertook a scathing criticism of the monetisation of marriage, 
which he saw as the cause of the death of young girls like Snehalata. In this poem 
he described modern bridegrooms as ‘weak and inhuman’, ‘lacking in com- 
passion’, and as ‘avaricious and parasitic’ .*’ Only he who is considerate ıs capable 
of showing kindness and empathy to others. According to Datta, the modern son- 
in-law’s strength lay in his being masculine—‘minus (his) sperm he has no other 
virtue (guna)’.* Otherwise he was ‘inert’ and needed the father-in-law to give 
him the necessary ‘push’ in life by paying dowry.” Girls in comparison were a 
burden for the natal family, they could be got rid of with the help of money.” In 
present-day Bengal, the poet bemoaned, a kulata (one lost to the kula or family, a 
prostitute) had value, but not a kulaba/a (implying a virtuous woman), whose 
entry into another kula could only happen for a price.®! 

The news of the suicide percolated into parts of East Bengal and Bihar as well. 
And it may not have been completely coincidental that the central motifs of three 
short stones written by Rabindranath Tagore in 1914 were women’s individuality, 
protest against dowry, and rejection of marriage.” In one of these stones, Streer 
Patra, there is a character Bindu, a helpless female relative of the main protagonist 
Mrinal, who commits suicide by setting her clothes on fire in a manner that is 
directly reminiscent of the Snehalata episode.® In the same story, it is almost as if 
we hear Tagore’s own voice through Mrinal as she reports what she has heard 
young men say about women in distress in those days. “They started saying,’ 
writes Mrinal, ‘It has become a fashion among girls to die by setting their saris on 
fire.’ This, as Sumit Sarkar has suggested, appears to be a direct reference to the 
Snehalata case.“ 

The following lines from Chalamaan Jiban, the autobiography of the Bengali 
writer Pabitra Gangopadhyay, testify to the reach and centrality of the event in 
the nationalist/reformist milieu in turn of the century Bengal even after 1914. 
Reminiscing about the popular mood in his childhood the author wrote, 


* Sandip Bandyopadhyay, p 838. 

* Satyendranath Dutta, ‘Mrityu Sayambhar’, Prabasi, Vol. 13(2), Chaitra (Mar.), 1914, p 648, 
NL. 

= Ibid. 

> Ibid 

© Ibid. 

“ [bid 

© See Haimanti (May 1914), Streer Patra (July 1914) and Apanchua (Oct. 1914) in Rabindranath 
Tagore, Galpaguccha, Calcutta, 1939-40 

8 That the Snehalata case was cniical to this story is proven also by a rejoinder written to Streer 
Patra by the nadonalist leader Bipinchandra Pal In Pal’s story ‘Mnnaler Katha’ it was not Bindu 
who killed herself, but a giri in a neighbouring home called Snehalata 

™ See Sumut Sarkar’s discussion of Snehalata in his recent article on Tagore and women’s 
liberation Sumit Sarkar, Beyond Nationalist Frames, pp. 137-53 
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The rise of a nationalist consciousness was accompanied by a strengthening of 
feeling against social injustices and superstitions. One Snehalata committed 
suicide in Calcutta to give her kanyadayagrastha (man with the charge of a 
marriageable daughter) father a respite from the burden of collecting her 
marriage dowry (barpan). The event caused a massive stir in most newspapers 
and magazines. Tales of young girls treated by their families as liability (daya) 
became a theme in the poetry of Satyendranath Dutta, Gobinda Das, 
Debendranath Sen and others. These sentiments touched the hearts of readers 
across Bengal. Pramatha Chaudhuri’s sonnet expressed the same grief... the 
waves created by these literary essays and poetry reached even our villages. 
Everywhere there were discussions on Snehalata, of social persecution of fathers , 
with marriageable daughters and criticism of pana-pratha (dowry-system). I 
too was mentally stirred against this malevolent social practice.© 


Many lesser-known writers also wrote in the aftermath of Snehalata’s suicide. 
A number of them were women. These stories or poems frequently lacked the 
formal sophistication of the works of well-known writers and playwrights. Nor 
did they enjoy extensive circulation. Nonetheless, a wide range of popular pro- 
ductions on Snehalata’s suicide in particular and on dowry in general made this 
death a well-known event in Bengali cultural life. 

Snehalatar Jibanyajna (Snehalata’s life-sacrifice), by one Mallikasundani Das, 
a school-teacher at a girl’s school in Dighali, was a long poem published in 1916 
from Sylhet.* The book was meant as an appeal to male conscience. The author 
hoped that despite the modesty of her effort, readers would treat her book ‘as a 
souvenir of affection’ and take care to prevent any other young girl from embracing 
the path chosen by Snehalata. They would thereby help in eradicating the ‘darkness 
that has engulfed the earth’.” Poems with similar themes written in the same 
florid language appeared in contemporary journals.™ The best-known instance of 
the circulation of anti-dowry rhetoric in verse was a handbill that was distributed 
after Snehalata’s death with her photograph and a poem composed by 
Gobindachandra Das, the popular Bengali poet who wrote in a ‘folk’ idiom. Das 
wrote, as if giving voice to marriageable Bengali women, 


Father! Abandon my marriage. 

I don't want a MA or BA, who can be purchased with money 
Like cattle, from a market of men.... 

Spend not even a blind penny for the likes of them!® 


© Pabitra Gangopadhyay, Chalaman Jiban, Vol. L, Calcutta, pp. 13-14. 

“ Mallikasundari Das, Snehalatar Jibanyajna, Mahala-Kalighat, Satta, 1916 

© Ibid, p. 6. 

“ For example, Parryshankar Dasgupta, ‘Snehalata’, Nabyabharat, pp. 706-7, BSP, Karunanidhan 
Bandyopedhyay, ‘Snehalata’, Bharatvarsha, Chatra (Feb -Mar ), 1914, p. 576, BSP. 

” The full poem was later reprinted in a book. Anandachandra Sen Gupta, Pangrahane Bibaha, 
1914, pp. 39-43 For details on the cucculation of this poem in handbulls see Sandip Bandyopadhyay, 
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Literary activity of this kind, together with paintings and cartoons that came 
out within a few months after the suicide, fanned the ongoing debate on dowry, 
now urgently demanding the attention of educated classes in Bengal. As noted by 
one writer in the journal Nabyabharat, ‘the shocking suicide of a Brahmin girl 
has been the raison d’être for the inauguration of a spate of social reform. Everyone 
from Naistik Brahmins to the foreign returned, English-educated men, Brahmos 
and Hindus influenced by the ideals of Christianity, has committed themselves in 
unison to uproot the social evil of pana-pratha (dowry) and have to that extent 
mobilised a social movement.’” 

Most writers on Snehalata and others who emulated her example viewed these 
women as self-conscious agents of their actions. But there were radical differences 
of opinion over the manner in which people apprehended these exemplars of fe- 
minine agency. The most striking divergence centred on the manner in which 
male contemporaries read the act of Snehalata’s suicide. Nonetheless, despite 
these differences, itis clear that through this acknowledgement of women’s agency 
Bengali writers sought to fashion a nationalist and cultural—though still patri- 
archal—cnitique of the contemporary social order. The nationalist character of 
this cultural critique becomes obvious when we note the differences between the 
mood and methods of the anti-dowry agitation and those prevailing during previous 
reform movements such as abolition of sati (1820s) or the campaign for widow 
remarriage (1850s). The earlier reform agitations were based on appeals made to 
the state to immediately institute legislation to achieve the desired goals.’' The 
anti-dowry campaign, by contrast, addressed not the state but a Bengali reading 
public. It was argued that a law against dowry prohibition, unaccompanied by 
training in ethical conduct, would only encourage people to make their demands 
covertly, thereby transforming dowry into bribes.” The style of the campaign, 
too, was literary. Pleas were made primarily to the presumed sentiments of the 
reader. It was with reference to this last factor that the suicides played a crucial 
role in spurring as well as intensifying the anti-dowry agitation. While most issues 


p 837. Das also wrote a poem that was published ın the journal Nabyabharat, in which he was 
extremely cnucal of the act of suicide. See Gobindachandra Das, ‘Snehalata’, Nabyabharat, Bhadra 
(Aug —Sept ), 1915, pp 314-15, BSP. 

™ Ranklal Raya, p 713. 

”| Por details on the widow-remamage and anti-Sati campaigns see Amales Tnpathi, Vidyasagar, 
The Traditional Modernizer, Bombay, 1974; Asok Sen, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and His Elusive 
Milestones, Calcutta, 1977; Lata Mami, Contentious Traditions The Debate on Sati tn Colonial 
India, Berkeley, 1998. The differences in the modes of agitation against dowry and the earlier 
reform movements supports Partha Chatterjee’s opinion that by the late nineteenth century, in the 
wake of a growing nationalist consciousness, calls for legislation on women’s issues were suspended. 
Yet contrary to what Chatterjee argues, matters to do with the amelioranon of women’s conditions 
were not relegated to the realm of what he calls the ‘private’. Instead, as I show, appeals were 
broadly made through the printed word to an educated reading public who, it was hoped, would 
respond to the pathetic realities of women’s lives Partha Chatterjee, “The Nationalist Resolution 
of the Women’s Question’, in Kumkum Sangan and Sudesh Vaid, eds. Recasting Women, New 
Brunswick, N J., pp. 233-53. 
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relating to Women’s conditions in nineteenth-century Calcutta were brought to 
public attention by male middle-class reformers, Bengali discussions of dowry at 
the beginning of the twentieth century owed much to and emphasised women’s 
agency. It was the tragic decision of some young Bengali women to take their 
lives that made for an intense discussion of dowry ın Bengali periodicals and 
newspapers in the 1910s and 1920s. To that extent it may be argued that the 
Snehalata case of 1914 not only gave a second wind to, but also permanently 
altered the tenor, of the so-called ‘women’s question’ in Bengal. 

Broadly, there are two identifiable aspects to what was said in contemporary 
writings about Snehalata’s suicide. We need to carefully study both these tend- 
encies, for in their difference not only do they signal disagreements among men 
on the question of women’s agency, but also suggest the opening up of a space 
for alternative paths, paths other than self-annihilation, that women could take. 


The Self-sacrificing Heroine 


Rebatikanta Bandyopadhyay’s biography Snehalata was first published on 
16 February 1914. A second edition soon followed on 10 April of the same year. 
In the preface to the first edition, he proclaimed that the various reports that were 
published about Snehalata did not do justice to ‘recording the life of that virtuous 
and memorable’ young woman. It was to accomplish that deed as well as to record 
for posterity ‘an account of the self-sacrifice made by a fourteen year old daughter 
to save her father from disgrace resulting from the commitment to pay dowry’.” 
Thus Rebatikanta, a personal friend of Snehalata’s father, undertook to write her 
biography with some help from the father himself. I should clarify here that Rebati- 
kanta Bandyopadhyay was not a known name in literary circles in contemporary 
Bengal. [tis also unknown whether this was his real name or a pseudonym. I have 
not found any other books written by this author in any library collections in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

The first print run of Snehalata was sold out, prompting the publication of a 
second edition with some additional material. In the preface to the second edition, 
Bandyopadhyay even attributed the material success of his book to the ment of 
Snehalata’s act, to ‘the feat of her self-sacrifice’. He also noted here that ‘It is 
imperative to the cause of a nation’s greatness that the lives of virtuous women be 
recorded for posterity’.” 

The biography is best described as a little booklet, thirty pages in all. It consisted 
of four chapters and a postscript. The table of contents ran as follows: Chapter 
one—A brief description of her birthplace, family genealogy, childhood and 
gradual expression of character. Chapter two—Marriage negotiations and decision 
to sacrifice herself. Chapter three-The result of Snehalata’s self-sacrifice and the 


7 Rebatikanta Bandyopadhyay, p 1. 
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duty of our people. Chapter four—A divine signal in Snehalata’s death. A postscript 
containing the author’s response to some currently circulating opinions. 

The first two chapters are sparse in detail. One reason for this, ın the author's 
own words, was that, ‘In the fourteen year old life of a Bengali girl in a middle 
class family, there will hardly ever be an eventuality that will tigger off a chain 
of action and reaction in her character that would enable us to reconstruct her 
family life as a saga that parallels novels like Chandrashekhar or Sjtaram’ .”° The 
reference to two novels by Bankimchandra Chatterjee suggests that the target 
audience for Rebatikanta included the novel-reading public of Bengal. Taking a 
cue from novelistic techniques, Rebatikanta wrote: ‘it is not our intent to demons- 
trate the outward expression of her character. Rather her innermost sentiments 
are our focus.’ The aim of the biography was to unravel Snehalata’s mental pro- 
cesses and show that her motivations were auspicious and virtuous. Rebatikanta 
appeared anxious to establish before readers his subyect’s inner depth and dispel 
any notions of her being a young and flighty adolescent girl. 

In Rebatikanta’s account Snehalata was a loner. An immigrant child to the big 
city, she had no friends that she could confide in. She did not ‘waste her time in 
reading novels and plays’. Nor was she terribly interested in looking pretty and 
adorning herself—a reminder of the fact that she was more about inner beauty 
than surface gloss. She was self-taught, and whatever spare time she had after 
tending to the needs of the entire household was spent in reading religious texts 
and humming Airtans to herself. As mentioned earlier, Haiendrachandra was des- 
perate to set up a match for his daughter. Rebatikanta disputed the accounts 
that reported that the marriage had been decided with a law graduate named 
Dhirendranath Bandyopadhyay. Rather, he suggests that there were four or five 
prospective families with whom Harendrachandra was negotiating. However, he 
either came up with matches who were very poor or belonged to a different caste 
rank, or those who were rich and educated and therefore demanded steep dowries. 
Determined not to give his daughter to an unworthy groom, Harendrachandra 
was in the throes of indecision. Fourteenth Phalgun was fixed as the wedding 
date and Harendrachandra had made up his mind to mortgage the family’s dwelling 
place to come up with the necessary funds for the marriage. 

Snehalata, in Rebatikanta’s account, was resolved to prevent her father’s 
financial ruination. She had always told her parents, ‘You don’t have to spend a 
single paisa for me.’” Rebatikanta’s narrative creates a Snehalata who was 
influenced enough by nineteenth-century Bengali religious literature to think that: 


Love and marriage were sanctified by the divine. Impure presences such as 
self-interest, narrow-mindedness, and coercion within these sacred phenomena 
trampled the beauty and tender feelings of the heart. True companionate love 


* Ibid., p. 2. The two novels mentioned were wnitten by the well-known Bengali writer 
Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay 
7 Ibid., p. 7. 
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could not flourish in their midst. Instead, a master-slave dynamic became a 
strong aspect of these marriages. How did money become a consideration in 
matrimony? In thinking thus, Snehalata came to the realisation that human 
beings were cruel and selfish. In such a society there was no hope of happiness.” 


According to Rebatikanta, she felt that the only way to absolve these societal 
sins, to make up for the way people had transgressed from the path of dharma 
(moral action) and subjected her father to so much humiliation, was through self- 
sacrifice. 

As he writes about Snehalata’s decision to end her life, Rebatikanta’s description 
becomes increasingly fanciful. Aside from the fact that she could not countenance 
the entry of money into the purity of the nuptial bond, Snehalata was apparently 
also very moved by some visions she had had in her dreams. In one such dream, 
two months before her death a bhairavi (a female religious person, usually 
following Tantric practices) appeared before her and said, ‘Stay here no longer, 
come with me, I have found a better place for you elsewhere’. When she reported 
this incident to her father he dismissed the vision of the bhairavi, saying that she 
was the same person that Snehalata saw every day when she went to the neigh- 
bouring Kashiram Mitra ghat to bathe in the Ganges. But Snehalata remained 
unconvinced by this explanation. Rebatikanta writes that she believed that 
the atma (soul) had.no death. Just as one shed old clothes to don new ones, so also 
the soul continued to live even though the old body it resided in was deceased. 
She concluded, therefore, that there was little to fear in death. Rebatikanta writes: 
‘While the main reason for her suicide was to prevent the destruction of her father’s 
property and security, Snehalata was also motivated by these aforementioned 
religious reasons.” The presence of a bhairavi, the invocations of the atma, are 
all reminiscent of the Hindu nationalist discourse that was current from the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and acquired particular intensity during the 
swadeshi period in Bengal. And Snehalata’s response to these elements seems to 
establish her, for Rebatikanta at least and no doubt for some of his readers, on a 
pedestal of great virtue. 

Rebatitkanta spares no effort in establishing Snehalata as a religious person. 
The details he furnishes when describing her self-immolation are all pointers in 
that direction. It was almost as if Snehalata was an embodiment of all that was 
understood as good and sacred in the Hindu, revivalist, nationalist tradition, and 
her suicide was the final epitome of nationalist self-sacrifice for the creation of a 
new public. Thus, when she went up to the terrace to commit that final act, Rebati- 
kanta depicted her as having a last drink of the holy water from the Ganges. Some 
of Rebatikanta’s minutiae border on the absurd. For instance, he writes that when 
the priest from a neighbouring Kali temple, Asutosh Chakraborty, and others 
came to rescue her, she urged them to set fire to a mosquito net that lay close by 
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because she wanted to create a great ball of fire into which she would hurtle her 
burning body in the manner of a sati. Apparently the onlookers were all struck by 
the fact that she made no attempt to save herself. This was the reason why her 
face and hands remained unblemished, though her body had terrible burns. Lastly, 
when she was being carried to the hospital, she sang religious songs and uttered 
the names of Kali and Han. 

Rebatikanta’s Snehalata was a nationalist figure of virtue. He calls her a modern- 
day Padmini, likening her to the Rajput queen who committed jauhar to save her 
honour in the face of foreign (Muslim) invaders. Snehalata’s self-1mmolation was 
to save her father from the money grabbing, marauding, young men and their 
families who attempted to shame him through their dowry demands. Rebatikanta 
was not the only one to read Snehalata’s suicide in this manner. In one of the 
earliest reports of her death published ın the journal Mahila, edited by Brajagopal 
Niyogi, her suicide was described as atmabali (balı implying a sacrifice to pro- 
pitiate the deity, atmabali would be self-sacrifice) for a higher cause—saving her 
father and eradication of barpan or dowry. According to the report, ‘Instead of 
sacrificing her father upon the altar of barpan, she had decided to sacrifice her 
self.” Another journal Mahisya Mahila, edited by Knshnabhamini Biswas, 
reported her suicide in similarly exalted tones. ‘By laying down her life on the 
pyre of dowry’, it was said that Snehalata had set a ‘high example’. The journal 
Janmabhumi took it a step further by stating that Snehalata had ‘sacrificed herself 
for Bengal’s good’. From being a saviour of her father to being a saviour of the 
(Hindu) Bengali nation, Snehalata became the subject of a nationalist saga. Thus, 
according to the Amrita Bazar Patrika, hers was a ‘heroic death’, a Bengali example 
of jauhar. This act of sacrifice made her a devi (goddess) and many accounts 
referred to her divine grace when they alluded to the ‘ethereal glow’ on her face 
as she jumped into the fire to commit jauhar. In the Amrita Bazar Patrika of 
19 February, it was reported that a proposal was passed ın a meeting held ın the 
Town Hall of Calcutta to erect a marble statue of Snehalata to properly remember 
her as a devi (goddess), and that the Maharaja of Cossimbazar had even made a 
contribution of Rs 100 to that end.*! 

As observed by a recent commentator, even a rationalist person like Pramatha 
Chaudhuri hailed Snehalata as a sari.“ The image of a satı was also captured well 
in a poem published in Amrita Bazar Patrika some three weeks after the episode: 


In the red glare stood the maiden, 
The hungry flame lapping her round and round 
Slowly she sank while eager hands held her 


A virgin protest against the tyranny of greed.© 


®© Brajagopal Niyogi, Mahila, Feb. 1914, p. 168. 

! For more details see Sandip Bandopadhayay, pp. 8336—41. 

2 Sandip Bandopadhayay, p 838. , 
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We need to pause over the use of the word sati and consider its implication in this 
particular context. 

The expression sati, traditionally reserved for women who followed their dead 
husbands into the funeral pyre, was used to show how Snehalata’s act testified to 
her virtue, her goodness. What did this goodness consist in? It consisted, allegedly, 
in her capacity to identify with her hapless father, made vulnerable and miserable 
by dowry demands placed on him by Snehalata’s possible suitors. It was assumed 
that the main motive behind Snehalata’s death was her desire to release her father 
from the pressures he faced. The father was the ultimate victim. Snehalata’s agency, 
it was said, lay in her ability to imagine herself in her father’s shoes. As observed 
by Chunilal Bose in a speech given at a meeting of the Ranchi Union club on 25 
March 1914, 


As you all know, gentlemen, the girl (Snehalata) burnt herself to death to save 
the family from impending ruin in consequence of an exorbitant demand of 
dowry at her proposed marriage ... . And if it had cost the life of the bride in 
the present case, it had before, to my knowledge, been responsible for the self- 
destruction of not a few fathers having no means to marry their grown up 
daughters, and of many a young married girl unable to bear the persecution in 
her father-in-law’s house for non-payment of the promised dowry . .. . In the. 
present case, the unfortunate girl was sufficiently grown up to realise the difficult 
position of her father and she voluntarily put an end to her life to save her 
family from embarrassment and humiliation.” 


The acknowledgement of a young woman’s sentiments by elevating her to the 
status of a sati signals an acceptance of these sentiments as worthy. And by defining 
sati in such a manner, where satitva (the quality of being a sati) depended on a 
woman possessing and acting upon a sentiment of duty towards her father, Hindu 
Bengali patriarchy attributed to Snehalata a certain virtuous agency. 

There is a further twist to the new use of the word sati. Let me elaborate. In the 
early nineteenth-century discussions on sati, the practice was comprehended as 
the duty of a virtuous wife. ‘By immolating herself, the widow purportedly enables 
herself as well her deceased husband to enjoy “heavenly pleasures” and even, 
according to scriptural texts, to escape thereafter the cycle of birth and death.’® 
Virtue in the earlier understanding of sati was grounded in a particular set of 
practices or behaviour by the wife, namely in that òf immolating herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre. Even when such immolation was undertaken against the 
widow’s conscious will, the effect remained the same. A widow burnt to death 
with her husband was a sari, whatever her own feelings on the matter. In conceding 
that the provenance of Snehalata’s act lay in her feelings of empathy towards her 
father, there was a move away from grounding sati in practice (vyavahar) to 


= Rai Bahadur Chunilal Bose, ‘Marnage Dowry’, p. 615 
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gmunding it in the sentiments of the person committing the act. And these were 
se” uments towards the father rather than the husband. 

If the hkes of Rebatikanta made a 14-year-old girl into a sacrificial heroine, 
there were other voices of the time that regarded Snehalata’s act with scepticism, 
even strong disapproval. This second, though less substantial, corpus of writings 
opposed the glorification of Snehalata’s suicide as an act of virtue. Despite their 
representing a comparative minority in the debate on the meaning of Snehalata’s 
death, these writings are interesting for the grudging acknowledgement they con- 
tain of other forms of women’s agency. 

Most remarkable in this genre of writings was a poem, ‘Snehalata’, by the 
popular poet Gobinda Das, published in the journal Nabyabharat in Bhadra 1321 
(August-September 1915). In this two-page long poem. Das poured venom upon 
the dead Snehalata. He began by questioning the relevance of the act of suicide. 
Why did she have to kill herself? asked Das. If she really wanted to help her par- 
ents she should have devoted her life to the service of humanity. That would be 
true sacrifice, something that her family and the nation would proudly remember. 
Suicide was an act of extreme solipsism and its effect had been to put the Bengali 
nation to shame. No doubt, said the poem, the modern University graduate bride- 
grooms’ behaviour was ‘barbarous’. But what kind of person was Snehalata herself, 
whose only way of protesting against social injustice was to reach out for the 
‘matchbox and kerosene bottle’? Das answered his own question by providing 
the reader with a character sketch of the dead girl. She was an exemplar of the 
‘modern’ woman, the kind of person who evoked extensive criticism in domestic 
manuals as well as in serious writings from the turn of the twentieth century, a 
complete antinomy of the kind of person that Rebatikanta made her out to be. It 
would be useful to quote a few lines from Das to give the reader a sense of the 
degree of disapproval he expressed. 


What a terrible moment that was when you lifted that bottle of kerosene 

for it rendered Bengal into a desert for women 

... you had none of that older resilience and toleration 

that mercy, kindness, sympathy 

which are a woman’s most precious qualities 

you had no respect for religion or bratas 

why, you are a modem saraswati—for whom the harmonium is the only 
religion! 

a luxury loving beauty with low tolerance-——that’s you 

wearing dilkhosh and kuntalin (cosmetics and scented oils)... 

you faint at the sight of hard work... 

the cuckoo only reminds you of Rabi and Girish Ghosh songs (Songs by 
Rabindranath Tagore and Girshchandra Ghosh) 

and you imagine you are a Saibalini, a Kunda, or a Kamal flower 
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or perhaps a Rohini or a Bhramar promenading by the pond (all female char- 
acters from Bankimchandra Chatterjee’s novels) 

whose heart is burnished by the novels she reads... 

and of course you have your daily ailments and hysteria 

... you lie awake for the (male) doctor to pay you a call 

and then you look at him through your hooded lashes 

waiting to have your stimulant and ice cold brandy 

and to open your petticoat and lift your kameez to reveal your illness .. 


Das’ Snehalata was a vain, self-absorbed individual who had stoked similar 
rebellious sentiments ın the bosoms of many other girls in Bengal. He attnbuted 
Snehalata’s weakness of character to the fact of her being modern. Her novel 
reading, using of cosmetics like Dilkhosh and Kuntalin oil, listening to modern 
music by Girish Ghosh and Rabindranath Tagore, all came in for sharp criticism. 
Most of all, it was her ability to imagine herself as one of the lead female characters 
in contemporary Bengali novels—Kundanandini, Rohini, Kamalini (all literary 
creations by Bankimchandra Chatterjee) that was singled out as her most grievous 
flaw. This excessiveness of imagination made her anti-social and inconsiderate 
according to Das. She was completely focused on her own self and her own feel- 
ings. They loomed larger than life and made her reach out for that fatal bottle of 
kerosene and the box of matches. Das evoked examples of mythical female char- 
acters, all of whom had suffered the pain of humiliation and indignity. But none 
had resorted to the sin of self-annihilation like Snehalata. Did Draupadi kill herself 
after being disrobed by Duryodhana in front of the entire court? Or did Sita hang 
herself in shame when Ravana abducted her? Did the gopis in Mathura all set fire 
to their skirts (ghagras) when Krishna abandoned them? Those times, he concedes, 
are gone. What could Snehalata have done if she wanted to act honourably? 

At this point in his poem, Das makes a move that is surprising since it comes 
from the pen of someone whose ideal of womanhood was epitomised in the myth- 
ical Hindu characters named above. He argued that even those ‘manly women’, 
the ‘suffragettes’, set a far better example for society than a pathetic Hindu woman 
like Snehalata. Das’ comment here is telling. He expressed great anger that 
Snehalata failed to be a quiet, dignified, figure of suffering like the heroines of 
Hindu lore. But why could she not devote herself to social service like the suffra- 
gettes? In other words, since Das viewed the act of suicide as a problem of an 
expressive individualism that was inward-looking and solitary, his solution was 
to channel feminine agency in a more ‘social’ direction. Snehalata’s death, 1t would 
appear, forced Hindu patriarchal Bengal to concede that these ‘foreign’ women 
offered possible modes of conduct for their own women when faced with social 
problems like dowry. What Das was in effect advocating against suicide was the 
option for girls like Snehalata to remain unmarried and devote themselves to a 
political career or to a career for the social uplift of the poor and ailing in the 
manner of a Florence Nightingale. 
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Why and how did the death of a young teenage girl become a matter of ‘national’ 
concern for Bengal? The descriptions of Snehalata—both as the self-sacrificing 
heroine and as the selfish and wilful modern—circulating in the contemporary 
press need to be framed against the colonial context of Bengal in general, and 
against Bengal beleaguered as a ‘region’ in the post-Swadeshi period in particular. 
In other words, it is not inconsequential to this analysis to bear in mind that post- 
1911 Bengal, or Calcutta, was a region acutely aware of itself as falling behind 
other parts of India. Snehalata as an icon of Bengali pride or status would begin to 
make sense only once we remind ourselves of this context. 

It would not be wrong to assume that allusions to Snehalata’s act as ‘jauhar’, 
an act historically associated with Rajput women, owed itself to the tremendous 
popularity that James Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1829-32) enjoyed 
in literary circles òf Bengal and among the British.™ It was as though by portraying 
Snehalata in terms of heroism accepted by British commentators that authors like 
Rebatikanta were attempting to eam her—and through her the Bengal: people— 
a place in the larger history of India. Conversely for Gobindachandra, truly virtu- 
ous behaviour consisted in sacrificing one’s life in the service of the nation and its 
people like Florence Nightingale or the suffragettes. In both cases, Snehalata was 
taken out of her immediate context and her act was understood in terms of a much 
wider history in which the question of Bengal’s stature could no longer be thought 
about in isolation from the other regions of India or the colonial state. It appears 
that writers were using the Snehalata case to bolster Bengal’s reformist image on 
a national scale, an image that we know was tarnished from about the 1880s 
onward. 

Historians like Charles Heimsath have noted that even though Bengal had seen 
some of the earliest instances of social reform in British India, ‘by the 1880s 
Bengal had achieved the reputation among reformers as the province least hospit- 
able to the social reform movement’.” He noted that leading Indian reformers 
like Ranade, Chandavarkar, and the national reform leaders ‘rebuked’ the Bengalis 
for slipping away from the standards set up by men like Rammohun Roy and 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. Yet, ‘none of them ventured to do missionary work in 
Bengal, as they did in Madras and elsewhere—Bengali intellectual life was too 
formidable and too unreceptive to preachers from outside for anyone to adopt 


* For an account about the place of Tod’s work in British India see Norbert Peabody, “Tod's 
Rajasthan and the Boundanes of Imperial rule in Nineteenth Century India’, Modern Asian Studies, 
Vol 30(1), pp 185-220, Derek Lodrick, ‘Rajasthan as Region’, in The Idea of Rajasthan: 
Exploranons in Regional Identity, New Dellu, 1994, p 10. For a bnef account of the impact of Tod 
on Bengal and Bengah literature, see the lecture given by Sukumar Sen at the Rajasthan Information 
Centre, Calcutta, 12 Oct. 1975, published in Pandit Akshaychandra Sharma, ed., Rajasthan’ Bangiya 
Dnshn Main, Calcutta, 1989, pp 16-17 
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that course.’™ If we consider the specific case of dowry, we find that there was a 
widespread sense among Bengalis themselves that there were other regions of 
India that were dealing far better with the rising menace of barpan. 

In the 1870s, during the earliest stirrings of anti-dowry agitation in Calcutta, a 
number of Bengal: journals noted the work done by a Bihari reformer, Munshi 
Pyarilal, to curtail wedding expenditures in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. An article in 
Sadharani in 1876 despaired that there was not a single Bengali who could match 
the efforts of Munshi Pyarilal in the dowry prohibition movement.” According to 
the Education Gazette, Munshi Pyarilal’s efforts to limit the amount of money 
and jewellery demanded in dahej (dowry), to fix a ceiling to the number of guests 
in the groom’s party, ban dancing girls from weddings, distribute alms to the poor 
on such occasions, and fix the fees of the presiding priest brought relief to hundreds 
of families in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh.” Munshi Pyarilal’s efforts received wide 
coverage in Calcutta newspapers and journals because many Bengalis were fired 
by his example, yet none succeeded in mobilising a movement to prohibit dowry 
in a comparable manner. 

It was not merely a question of comparing Bengal’s reformist image to other 
provinces in India, but also to that of the colonial state. Some British observers 
noted the escalation of dowry, especially the link between university education 
and extortionate dowry demands. In a letter to the editor of The Times in London, 
on 27 September 1907 H.T. Prinsep noted that 


... I would point out [that] though education may have done something to 
mitigate its [dowry’s] evils, it cannot claim to have done much to reduce the 
rates payable in the marriage market. The usual rate demanded by one who has 
taken the degree of Bachelor of Laws in the Calcutta University is, I have been 
credibly informed not many years ago, Rs 10,000 or nearly 700 pounds... .* 


The census commissioner Gait also noted that, “The degree of B.A. is a very 
valuable asset in the matrimonial market’. None felt the sting of these observations 
more than the Bengalis themselves.” 

As observed by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Bose in a talk given in the aftermath of 
the Snehalata suicide, dowry was a matter of ‘national’ shame. He said that the 
fact that it was recorded in the Census, a document read by people the world over, 
should cause ‘us’ (Bengalis) to ‘hang down our heads at this exposure of a national 
weakness’. According to the Census, he noted, Bengali bridegrooms were even 
more notorious than their Bihari counterparts in demanding dowry.” It was not 


™ Ibid, p. 264 
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as if dowry did not prevail in English society. English parents did spend ‘something 
in the shape of dowry’, but ‘it forms no part of the marriage contract’. There were 
a few cases when ‘unprincipled’ men broke off the marriage even after the engage- 
ment, but by and large ‘the fact of men marrying when they are competent to 
support a family, and also that of parties choosing one another from considerations 
of love and mutual good understanding, do not permit the question of dowry to 
stand between their union’.* As responsible Bengalis, he asked, ‘is it not our 
bounden duty to try to clear our national character’ so that ‘the next Census report 
will find no opportunity to hold us up to ridicule in the eyes of the whole world’ ?”° 

Bose argued that dowry was by no means unique to Bengal. It prevailed in dif- 
ferent parts of the world and other regions of India. But ‘. . . it may be stated 
without fear of contradiction that it is nowhere carried on as a trade as among the 
Hindus in Bengal.’ Citing from an article in the Musalman, an important literary 
mouthpiece of the Muslim community, Bose noted that dowry was spreading 
among that community as well. But ‘commercial matrimony’ was still most ram- 
pant among the Hindus and the Musalman quoted the Snehalata case as a ‘warning’ 
to their brethren against the continuance of the practice.” Indeed, the Snehalata 
case came at a time when a threat of being overcome by the Muslim was rife 
among many Bengali Hindus. Historians like P.K. Dutta have demonstrated the 
manner in which men like U.N. Mukherji used Census data to popularise the 
rhetoric of the ‘dying Hindu’.”’ Many reform-minded individuals used arguments 
similar to Mukherji’s without his reactionary biases in the aftermath wf the 
Snehalata case to talk about the terrible status of Bengali Hindu women compared 
to Muslims and other lower castes. 

For another commentator, Rasiklal Raya, the Snehalata case exposed the inability 
of Bengalis to undertake radical reformist endeavours such as widow remarriage, 
divorce, inter-caste and inter-community marriage. Deifying Snehalata as a god- 
dess would achieve nothing for the community, he argued. Rather, it was crucial 
to use this episode to think holistically about the problems facing women’s reform 
in Bengal. Raya advocated increasing the age of marriage for girls, abandoning 
caste considerations in marriage, and promoting inter-caste and inter-community 
marriage in an effort to combat dowry. But, most crucially, he argued that women 
should be allowed to remain unmarried, or a kumari, a word that also implied 
life-long celibacy, and be encouraged to independently eam a living.” In a similar 
vein Dhirendranath Chaudhuri argued in the journal Prabasi that those who felt 
that arousing empathy for the figure of the father beleaguered by dowry was a 
solution to the problem were mistaken. Like Raya, he too saw the solution to the 


P See ‘Hindu Unity and the Communal Common Sense of the “Dying Hindu”’, in RK Dutta, 
Carving Blocs: Communal Ideology in Earty Twentieth-Century Bengal, New Delhi, 1999. 
" Rasiklal Raya, ‘Samaja Samasya’, pp. 720-12. 
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current imbalance in the marriage market in women’s staying unmarried or 
kumaris. He quoted from the famous poem by Gobindachandra Das, the one that 
was circulated in handbills after Snehalata’s suicide: 


Father, let my marriage be 

Carpenter, Nightingale, Dora, we shall be little sisters 

Oh father we shall spend our days in the service of the needy 
The country shall prosper and the wicked shall be punished 
Women’s honour will grow at the expense of those animals.” 


Writers of all hues—people critical of the act of suicide or those who viewed it 
as heroic—seemed to be in agreement that certain basic conditions in women’s 
lives needed change. The examples that reformist Bengali men held up for con- 
temporary women were a product of their exposure to news of British society and 
politics. The names of Mary Carpenter and Florence Nightingale abound in these 
anti-dowry tracts published after Snehalata’s death. No doubt the image of a dedi- 
cated educational reformer or nurse neutralised the spectre of the threatening 
sexuality that critics like Das saw in Snehalata. They represented images of moral 
self-government, public figures who had dedicated their lives to the service of the 
people and found pleasure in their calling. It was going to be a few years before, 
much like their female counterparts in Britian, Bengali women would start to 
capitalise on what Mary Poovey has called ‘the contradiction inherent in (these) 
domestic ideal(s) to make even more radical claims for women’ than contemporary 
male reformers did.'” 

For the time being, however, their response to Snehalata’s death bespoke a 
quiet irony about Bengali patriarchal society. It was almost as if in her death 
Snehalata had opened the door for many Bengal: mothers to publicly pronounce 
that death was a far better option for young women than suffering social ostracism 
due to their families’ inability to pay dowry. In a poignant elegy to Snehalata pub- 
lished in the Bamabodhini Patrika, an anonymous female writer stated that she 
had iost her own daughter to an illness a few years ago. But death, she wrote, 
saved her daughter from this ‘harsh social order’ .'*' Snehalata’s death gave voice to 
numerous Bengali women who had lost their own (girl) children to register their 
tragic protest against the contemporary social order. Why Snehalata decided to 
commit suicide is something we will never know with the certainty of a historical 
fact. Yet, the power of her act is something I have sought to document above. 

The dowry problem has not been known to produce suicides elsewhere in the 
world. Women without dowries or adequate dowries often ended up in convents 


” Sn Dhirendranath Chaudhuon, ‘Balyabibaha o Barpan’, Prabasi, Mar. 1914, Yol. 13(2), 
p 624 

Im Mary Poovey, Uneven Developments: The Ideological Work of Gender in Mid-Victorian 
Britian, Chicago, 1988, p. 166 

™ Anonymous, ‘Snehalata’, Bamabodhini Patrika, July 1914, pp. 95-96. 
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or religious homes in England or Italy." Suicides and murders of young women 
on account of their family’s inability to gather the requisite amount of dowry is 
unique to South Asia. And the Snehalata case is the earliest exemplar of such a 
death. Her suicide in January 1914 is significant in the history of dowry not for 
who committed it, but for the storm of opinions it unleashed in contemporary 
society. While it is impossible to establish beyond doubt why Snehalata killed 
herself on that fateful January afternoon, her suicide unarguably incited a discourse 
about women’s agency in contemporary Bengali society. In mapping that discourse, 
I have tried to show how people read the act of Snehalata’s suicide to talk about 
women’s roles in public life in new and often contradictory ways. 


i2 For details about dowry in mediaeval Italy or in England see Julius Kirshner, ‘Li Emergent 
Bisogni Matrimonial: in Renassance Florence’, in Wiliam Connell, ed., Society and Individual in 
Renaissance Florence, Berkeley, pp. 79-109; Lawrence Stone, The Family, Sex and Marriage In 
England 1500-1800, New York, 1977, pp 88-89, Manon Kaplan, ed., The Marriage Bargain, 
Women and History, No 10, 1985 
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This articie attempts to analyse how the colonial project of establishing coffee plantations 
disturbed the self-subsistent traditional bal system, damaged the ecology, and resulted in 
enmrommental decline in the Shervaroy hills of Madras Presidency during the nineteenth 
century. The thrust of the argument ıs that the colonial admunistranon was least concerned 
about the tribal people's customary rights over forest resources, and their traditional adminis- 
trative and judicial systems The Brittsh administration, which disregarded the tribal system, 
not only encouraged the British planters but even condoned their patently illegal activities. 
In other words, the means adopted to set up coffee plantations in the huls/forests to favour 
the British planters led to the disintegration of the age old tribal socio-culturali system and 
their forest-onented economy. It concludes that in the process of coramerctalisation, the 
colonial policy refused to accord due importance to ecology and environment as well as to 
the sustainable livelihood of the tribal communities. Instead, its only concern was with the 
British planters establishing coffee estates during the nineteenth century. 


The Problem 


The debate on the environmental history of India that emerged during the last 
quarter of the twentieth century, which focuses predominantly on forestry, could 
be broadly classified into two categories, viz., commercialisation of forests and 
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conservation of forests.' The first school of thought argues that while forest 
resources were exploited for commercial purposes, there was an appalling neglect 
of the forest-dwellers and users.? On the other hand, the second school contends 
that though commercialisation of forest occurred, conservation was also duly 
emphasised.’ It is argued that the desiccation theory and forest conservation for 
environmental protection was shaped concretely in Madras Presidency during 
the 1830s, and in Bombay Presidency in the 1850s. Further, commercialisation of 
forests, according to this school, was not an early nineteenth-century phenomenon, 
but widely prevalent even before colonial rule.‘ 

Literature suggests that prior to colonial intervention, commercial exploitation 
of forest produce was largely restricted to the collection of spices such as pepper 
and cardamom, and that of ivory, where extraction did not pose a serious threat 
either to the ecology or customary use. This ensured renewal and sustainability.’ 
Different studies have pointed out that equilibrium of resources was thus main- 
tained. An approximate equilibrium of natural resources base existed between 
AD 800 and ap 1800.° No ruler pnor to colonial intervention had ever framed a 
sustained policy of intrusive exploitation or regulation of forest tracts.’ Shiva 
also stresses this point: *. . . forest had been controlled and used collectively by 
village communities thus ensuring a sustainable use of these renewable resources’. 
However, there were numerous conflicts over pastures and forests during the pre- 
colonial period in different parts of the country.’ Conversely, the pre-colonial 


' For a detailed review see Velayutham Saravanan, ‘Colonial Commercial Forest Policy and the 
Tribal Private Forests in Madras Presidency 1792-1881", Indian Economic and Social History 
Review (hereafter JESHR), Vol. 40(4), 2003, pp. 403-47; and Velayutham Saravanan, ‘Colonial 
Agrarian Policy in Tribal Areas of Madras Presidency. 1792-1872’, Environment and History 
(forthcoming). 
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rulers neither had a sustained policy on exploitation of forest resources, nor 
imposed any regulations on forest users.!° 

Even the desiccation theory is contested and disproved at the Presidency level 
by scholars, and the colonial administration is blamed for vigorously pursuing 
commercialisation.'' Any attempt towards conservation made before the Indian 
Forest Act 1878 was indeed intended to meet the future requirements of the impenal 
power.'? Several studies have recounted in detail how forest resources were ex- 
ploited and restrictions imposed on the tribal people using forest resources in differ- 
ent parts of the country during the nineteenth century.'* However, these studies, 
with a few exceptions, are centred more or less on regions other than the Madras 
Presidency." Interestingly, while the first school grounds its argument from the 
late nineteenth century, the latter has it as the early nineteenth century. Again, the 
first schoo! takes into its ambit the different regions of the Indian subcontinent 
whereas the second concentrates mainly on the southern parts. However, the debate 
on environmental history, while focusing on forests in general, in fact failed to 
address the issues coterminous with the establishment of coffee plantations. 

While analysing the emergence of the plantation sector and its disastrous conse- 
quences on environment in terms of destruction of forests and alienation of com- 
mon property resources, this article attempts to explain how the market forces 
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reversibly changed property rights and the tribal socio-economic administrative 
system during the nineteenth century. Prior to the establishment of coffee planta- 
tions, the tribal economy remained a subsistence one, with collection of forest 
produce and traditional cultivation being the dominant activities.’ Being a non- 
market economy was its most distinctive feature and the community itself managed 
it without the intervention of external forces.'* Introduction of the market economy, 
an inevitable consequence of external intervention—the arrival of the British and 
other non-tribal coffee planters—drastically altered the customarily managed non- 
market tribal economy, besides weakening the hill inhabitants’ hereditary rights 
and unfettered access to common property resources.” In the Central Provinces, 
for instance, official policies facilitated the growth of market economy, which 
_ penetrated deep into the hill areas leading to the decline of the tribal economy 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries."* In fact, the penetration 
of market forces was not confined to the economic sphere alone as it permeated 
the entire socio-economic, cultural and administrative set-up of the tribal com- 
munity.'? In this article, an attempt is made to analyse the impact of the intervention 
of external market forces on the tradition-bound non-market tribal economy, as well 
as consequences of this intervention on their common property resources, socio- 
administrative structure, environment and ecosystem during the nineteenth century. 

While discussing the consequences of deforestation in the early nineteenth 
century, particularly in the 1830s in the Madras Presidency, an appraisal of the 
role of colonial officers who presided over the establishment and expansion of 
coffee plantations would be an important contribution in enriching the current 
environmental debate. The strategies adopted to exert control over the forests and 
encroach tribal lands for coffee plantations, a colonial project, require a rigorous 
analysis. The establishment of plantations through subjugation of the hill 
inhabitants and its disastrous consequences in Salem and Baramahal regions of 
Madras Presidency is the focal point of the article. 

Whether the colonial rulers contained deforestation by making conservation a 
priority or whether they colluded in the destruction of the green cover is a pertinent 
question in this context. Whether the traditional system, especially that of the 
tribals, was respected and taken into account or disregarded would also be an 
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integral part of the study. Studies pertaining to some regions, north-east India in 
particular, show that colonial intrusion and the attendant commercialisation 
progressively curtailed communal rights, pushing the tribal society into the path 
of disintegration. Large-scale land alienation crippled the tribal economy, forcing 
the hill inhabitants to become dependants of the planters as cheap labourers.” 
Further, the colonial administrators extended privileges to their fellow countrymen 
for establishing plantations in the Shervaroy hills during the nineteenth century. 

The article consists of five sections. The second section deals with the ongin of 
the tribal people and their socio-political, economic, judicial and administrative 
system during the pre-plantation period (till the 1820s). The third section analyses 
the beginning and growth of coffee plantations in the Shervaroy hills. The fourth 
section discusses the approach of the colonial rulers towards the tribal people, 
ecology and environment, and the last section ends with concluding observations. 


Tribal Socio-political, Administrative and Economic System: 
Pre-plantation Period (till the 1820s) 


Origin and Settlement of Tribal People 


The inhabitants of the Shervaroy ranges are called Malaiyalis, which means ‘in- 
habitants of the hills’. In Tamil, ‘malai’ means hill or mountain and ‘yali’ ruler or 
inhabitant. Three different theories exist regarding their origin.” The first one 
claims that during the Aryan invasion, people from north Indian hills migrated 
and settled in the mountains of Tamil Nadu, which were uninhabited during the 
Dravidian period. According to Kanakasabhai (1904), these people, natives of a 
mountainous region in the north of Bengal, chose the hilly tracts such as Kolli 
hills (in Salem district), the Western Ghats, and the Nilgiris.” 

The second theory argues that native Tamils had inhabited the hill areas right 
from the ancient Sangam period.“ The word ‘Malavar’ found in the Sangam 
classics, some scholars explain, denoted only these people.* This theory claims 
that in ancient Tamil Nadu there existed three distinctive Tamil speaking people, 
viz., Aboriginals, Dravidian Tamils and Aryan migrants.” The third theory con- 
siders the Malaiyalis to be migrants of recent times. The Manuals, Gazetteers and 
Government Reports say that they were Tamil speaking people who had migrated 
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from the plains in comparatively recent times.” However, they are distinct from 
those in the plains and quite different from the Malayalam speaking people of 
Kerala, although the name connotes both.” They are neither a carnivorous ethnic 
group like the tribes in the Nugiris, where there is discrimination among the hull 
inhabitants,™ nor are treated as untouchables like the Scheduled Castes.” 

Although there is evidence in Sangam literature to prove that the tribals had 
lived in the mountains of Tamil Nadu since ancient times, details about their socio- 
economic, political, administrative and judicial institutions were not available 
until the end of the eighteenth century or even tll the advent of British rule. The 
colonial records, while maintaining that the tribals were migrants from the plains 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, also admit the possibility of the 
hills beang inhabited prior to this exodus. Malatyalis of South Arcot, North Arcot, 
Salem, Dharmapuri and Tiruchirapalli districts were emigrants from Kanchee- 
puram (Chengalput district) during the sixteenth century. However, there are 
different versions regarding their migration.” 

Before the arrival of the plains people, tribal communities such as Vedan and 
Beder lived in different hills of this region.” Francis (1906) says, ‘.. . the hulls 
were inhabited by Vedans, and that the Malaiyalis killed the men, and wedded the 
women, and at marriages a gun is still fired in the air to represent the death of the 
Vedan husband.’™ Ehrenfels is of the opinion that *. . . they adopt new ideas from 
neighbours or invaders without usually realising that by so doing their former 
social system gets disintegrated’ .’ The present-day tribal people are neither purely 
hill inhabitants nor migrants from the plains, but remain a mixture of both streams 
with their own new system, developed in course of time. However, they are not 
ethnically distinctive groups.” 
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Socio-political and Administrative System Until the 1820s 


For the purpose of administration, the Shervaroy hills were divided into several 
nadus,» each with a four-tier administrative set-up: Pattakaran™ or headman, 
Maniakaran," Ur-Kavundan ot Moopan* and Kangani. The Pattakaran, chieftain 
of each nadu, had extensive powers and collected the contributions for the guru, 
besides acting as a mediator between the tribal people, while the Maniakaran 
assisted the guru.” If the Ur-Kavundan could not settle a dispute, it would be left 
to the Pattakaran, who was treated as the chief guest at harvest and marriage 
functions. Further, he controlled all the Ur-kavundans. 

Installation of the Pattakaran, a hereditary office, was held in a lavish manner 
with a lavish feast and animal sacrifice.” If the Pattakaran’s son was a minor at 
the time of the former’s death, his brother was appointed to that post. The decision 
of the guru would be final and binding ın any dispute relating to Pattakarship. 
One among the Pattukaruns in the Shervaroys would be nominated as the Perrya- 
Pattakaran,*' who functioned as an arbitrator in any dispute involving two or 
more nadus.“ He performed diverse functions, both religious as well as judicial, 
according to local laws and enjoyed the revenue of the estate after giving a portion 
to the local deity. Depending upon his own needs, he decided the amount of tax to 
be collected from the tribal people. The rate of tax was not consistent as assessment 
was adjusted according to the situation.” 

The Pattakaran appointed officials to protect the properties of the tribal people 
especially from thieves, and to check entry of strangers into the hills.“ Their 
main duties were guarding houses and crops, assisting in revenue collection, keep- 
ing vigilance over strangers and thieves, and recovering stolen property. In the 
plains, the lower castes in the Hindu social order performed these traditional polic- 
ing activities.“ The Patakaran was almost a petty raja, since nothing transpired 
in the hills without his knowledge.” The tribal people were brought under the 
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control of the rulers of the plains only during the reign of Achuthadeva Raya of 
Vijayanagar Kingdom around the sixteenth century (1532). They, however, con- 
tinued with the existing system of revenue collection through the Perya- 
Pattakaran.” 

The Ur-Kavundan administered the tribal people directly with the help of the 
Kanganies, who also functioned like police. They collected information about 
developments in villages and passed them on to the Ur-Kavundan who took neces- 
sary action. Each and every transaction, viz., marriage, divorce, harvest, and cele- 
brations including festivals were held in the presence of the Ur-Kavundan. When 
` disputes like the partition of property among brothers or divorce were brought to 
his notice, he summoned the panchayat, consisting of the elected members of 
clans or family groups, for consultation and pronounced judgement. Penalties 
were imposed according to the nature of the offence or dispute.“ This shows that 
the tribals had a well-established administrative system during the pre-colonial 
period. 

The tribal villages, mostly located near a rivulet or a water source, were so 
small that each had not more than 10 families.” A fence to prevent the wild animals 
from destroying the crops surrounded each village. Instead of mud walls, the 
houses were built of tatties (mats) of split bamboo and thatched with jungle grass.” 
All materials for the hutments were collected from the hills. Every house had a 
five-foot high deck, used for sleeping. During winter, a fire was kept burning 
under the deck to protect them from the cold. Even though the Malaiyalis celebrated 
Pongal, Adi and Deepavali, the annual festival of their chief God of the hills was 
- the most popular in which all congregated. 


Pre-plantation Tribal Economy: Tul 1820 


The tribal subsistence economy was mainly dependent upon agriculture and forest 
produce. A number of plant species and fauna were found in abundance in the 
hills. Trees like sandalwood, teak, vengai, kadukai, tamarind and karungali, besides 
several medicinal plants, were in plenty in the hills.” The Sangam literature refers 
to the tribal people cultivating Ivanam paddy™ in the wetlands and raising thenai 
in the dry lands.* Pepper was grown to some extent along with banana and 
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jackfruit.“ Apart from this, they collected honey to a large extent. They followed 
multiple cropping patterns,” and practised weeding and removal of insects from 
the crops.” Hunting was practised in groups and distributed evenly among vil- 
lagers.** Though revenue was paid on the basis of the extent of land cultivated, 
information is not available on the share of agricultural produce.” 

For livelihood and other requirements like housing materials, agricultural imple- 
ments, fire-wood and grazing, they were entirely dependent upon forests which 
also provided them with social and cultural identities. No restrictions were imposed 
on collecting forest produce, viz., jackfruit, gallnut, tamarind, soap nut, lime and 
spices, until the establishment of coffee plantations. Thus, it becomes evident 
that the tribal economy could not be isolated from the forest.© Guha asserts that 
in the pre-British period, ‘there was little or no interference with customary use 
of forest and forest produce’.*! 

Until colonial intervention or even a little after, the tribal people followed both 
shifting as well as settled cultivation. On the one hand, shifting cultivation led 
to soil erosion and thereby affected the flow of water in the rivers downstream. 
This negative fall-out on the ecology and environment was a threat to sustain- 
ability. On the other hand, it increased the area under cultivation and created 
more space for grazing, thereby enhancing the process of establishing permanent 
and semi-permanent agricultural production.“ Consequently, there are two differ- 
ent views on shifting cultivation.© One school of thought argues that the expansion 
of shifting cultivation caused large-scale denudation of the forest cover. The other 
school contends that the development projects of the government and the timber 
lobby were mostly responsible for deforestation. The latter claimed that the effect 
of shifting culuvation on the forest cover was overstated.© 

Further, the consequences of shifting cultivation largely depended upon the 
density of population and other external factors. Recent studies prove that shifting 
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cultivation, practised in different pockets of tribal areas over the centuries, did 
not affect the sustainability of forest resources.” The British policy of restricting 
shifting cultivation was not only intended to bring forests under state control for 
generating more revenue, but also for facilitating commercialisation of forests. 
After the Company Raj, direct rule under the British crown too discouraged shifting 
cultivation and served the cause of the Empire.” Low population density would 
not have caused any damage to the hill ecosystem.” The density of population 
being very low and scattered in the Shervaroys range, the damage this type of 
cultivation could cause to the ecological balance would be very minimal. 

Land value was not much in the Shervaroys until the introduction of coffee 
plantations. Land revenue was paid on the basis of the number of implements, 
viz., ploughs and hoes used for cultivation.” Once land revenue was paid, the 
tribals were free to cultivate as much land as they could. Given the meagre popu- 
lation density and the abundance of land resources at their disposal, they were not 
aware of the value of the land. Moreover, external demand for lands never existed 
in the hills until the coffee plantations appeared on the scene. 

The tribal men, women and children were all engaged in agricultural activities. 
Clearing forests by felling trees, procuring materials, building huts, and grazing 
the cattle were some of their other preoccupations. After the main work was over, 
odd jobs like weeding out and protecting the crops fell on the womenfolk, while 
the men generally indulged their leisure in smoking, chatting and sleeping.” 
Women thus played a major role in the task of agricultural production. 

The tribal people rarely sought any service from outside since labour require- 
ment was met by family members and relatives. The labour market was almost 
non-existent and the whole population depended on their own lands for their sub- 
sistence. Being self-reliant in economic transactions, their other requirements were 
also very few and limited. Except for clothes and salt, they were not dependent on 
outsiders during the pre-plantation period.” 
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Growth and Development of Plantations 


The British settlers introduced coffee in the Shervaroys during the second quarter 
of the ninteenth century. In 1825, steps were initiated in this direction and a few 
Britishers then attempted to occupy vast tracts of tribal lands and common property 
resources (CPRs) like tanks, creating a lot of inconvenience/problems for the 
tribal people whose access to the CPRs were restricted in the process.” 

Consequently, in 1833, the Government of Madras enacted a law to regulate 
coffee cultivation in the Shervaroys. This made it possible for the British planters 
to obtain the required land on lease for 21 years by entering into an agreement 
with the government. Land was given free of rent for the first five years and on a 
nominal rent for the subsequent period. It was Rs 1 per acre per annum for the 
remaining 16 years.” Due to this largesse, many Britishers were attracted to this 
venture. In 1883, about 9,210 acres was under coffee cultivation. Of this, the 
Britishers held 7,776 acres or 85 per cent, and the remaining was with the Indians, 
mostly non-tribal people.” It shows that the colonial government’s approach had 
accentuated the pace of tribal land alienation. 


Alienation of Tribal Land, Common Property Resources, 
Administrative System and Decline of Tribal Economy 


The Shervaroy hills of Salem and Baramahal regions was brought under the British 
administration on 17 March 1792 following the Srirangapatanam peace treaty 
between Tipu Sultan and the East India Company.” While establishing coffee 
plantations in early 1820s, the colonial administration alienated the tribal land 
and common property resources, wrecked the indigenous administrative structure, 
and encouraged non-tribal settlements in the Shervaroy hills. As a result of this, 
the tribal economy started declining and was on the verge of collapse in the 
Shervaroy hills during the nineteenth century. 


Alienation of Tribal Land 


The British settlers purchased large tracts of land from the native tribal people at 
a throwaway price. In addition, they also started taking control of the unoccupied 
lands and forests, hitherto used by the tribal people without any restriction, as 
common property resources. The colonial government claimed that the tribal 
people were consulted and their consent obtained before the lands were taken up 
for coffee cultivation. Actually, the hill tribes were not even aware of the formalities 
and the details documented in the official records. They neither had access to the 
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gazette notification nor could understand its contents, even if 1t reached them, as 
they were illiterate. Until the survey and settlement (1904), the native tribal people 
practised cultivation according to their customary rights. It was ironic that the 
tribal people could not claim any legal right for their lands during the nineteenth 
century while the planters were given pattahs™ for their land holdings. Before 
1842, ‘... most of the old planters, obtained their lands from the Malatyalis, and 
received pattahs for them prior to the circulation of the Government rules’ .” This 
is a Clear evidence of favouritism shown to the British settlers since the same 
legal rights over land holdings were denied to the tnbal people. 

In 1842, the colonial administration initiated certain steps to protect the tribal 
people, but in practice they either curtailed or encroached upon their earlier cus- 
tomary rights. The government ordered that the settlers in such localities should 
not occupy lands as it inconvenienced the natives. Thus, even if the tribal people 
were willing to part with their lands, the settlers waiting to occupy them could not 
do so.” This indirectly restricted the extension of cultivation by the natives, since 
as mentioned earlier, the tribals who did not enjoy ownership rights over their 
lands Were also denied access to natural resources. The British planters cland- 
estinely usurped even their access to the limited fertile lands. Consequently, the 
agriculture and forest-based tribal economy disintegrated, and the Malatyalis were 
forced to become plantation labourers."! 

British settlers were not alone in this land-grabbing spree. The colonial adminis- 
trators, including collectors and judges, also joined them. Cockburn, Collector of 
Salem, by the power of force and authority, appropriated the best lands of the 
chief village of Mootoo Nadu by expelling the proprietors thereof. Neave, Judge 
of Salem, took possession of about 400 or 500 acres more within three years 
(1838-41) under not very dissimilar circumstances. Not only, did the colonial 
government act in favour of British planters, its officers too encroached and 
alienated tribal lands ın the Shervaroys to further their private interests. 

In 1864, when Hunter, a British planter, attempted to buy tribal land in Paftapadi 
and Kurdyoor villages, the native tribal people refused to sell it. He then made 
efforts to drive the natives out by disturbing them in every possible way, and 
pressed the other planters to do the same. Besides closing down every public path 
running through his land that the tribal people used, be shot and killed their cattle.® 
The British planters also used the colonial officers to intimidate and harass the 
hill inhabitants so they would dispose of their lands. When the tribal people 
were subjected to such harassment, the colonial administrators always favoured 
the planters and did not concern themselves with the plight of the tribals. 
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During the first half of the nineteenth century, the colonial administration did | 
not enact any legislation to protect the native inhabitants from the British planters 
and others, in fact, they encouraged the later. After the Mutiny, the subcontinent, 
hitherto under the control of the East India Company, came under the direct rule 
of the British crown in 1858. Even under the British Raj, most of the economic 
and revenue policies of the East India Company remained unchanged for a long 
period. However, in the process of expansion of the modem state during the post- 
Mutiny period, certain changes took place in the tribal areas of the Madras Presid- 
ency. In 1866, the ‘village green’ system was introduced in the Shervaroy hills to 
protect the tribal people from coffee planters. Under this system, a certain portion 
of wastelands was demarcated on the outskirts of each village for the tribals to 
cultivate. On the other hand, no restriction was umposed on the British planters 
from buying lands within the ‘village green’. Subsequently, most of the ‘village 
green’ lands stood alienated by the planters. Non-tribal settlers of 13 villages in 
the Shervaroys had occupied about 40 per cent of them.” In 1871, the ‘village 
green’ areas were expanded further.© The apparently protective measure had in 
practice severely restricted the availability of cultivable land and made the col- 
lection of forest produce more difficult. Moreover, due to the increasing pressure 
from non-tribal people, the tribal communities gradually lost their lands and be- 
came agricultural/plantation labourers towards the end of the nineteenth century. 
As indicated earlier, about 10,000 hectares of tribal and forest land was brought 
under coffee cultivation. Consequently, 28 per cent of the total workforce came 
under the category of labourers in the 1871 Census and it further increased to 45 
per cent in the 1901 Census.” 


Alienation of Common Property Resources (CPRs) 


An instance narrated below would show how the British planters encroached upon 
the tribal CPRs in the Shervaroy hills during the nineteenth century. A natural 
tank located high up at the source of two streams at Yercaud, now a popular hill 
resort in the Shervaroys, served drinking water needs of neighbouring villages 
and of devotees of the Perumal Koil” on certain festival days. It also provided 
drinking water for the cattle but was never utilised for irrigation purposes even by 
the tribals. In fact, no individual had any right over this, since only the Pattadars” 
managed the wastelands, including tanks, as a common property for the commun- 
ity’s use.” As such, it remained a common property resource until the early nine- 
teenth century. 
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Let us now analyse how the British planters tried to appropriate the CPRs for 
their private use. Of course the available data would not give any account of the 
quantity of water used by the tribal people and the quantity of water diverted by 
the planters for their gardens and coffee plantations. The problem here cannot be 
reduced to mere diversion of water by the British planters to the detriment of the 
Malaiyalis. More importantly, it concerns the mindset of the Britsh planters and 
administrators as to how they looked at this issue in the context of alienation of 
CPRs. 

After the introduction of coffee plantations, this tank was expanded and repaired 
by the Collector at the government’s expense, but was notoriously used for his 
personal benefit. This tank was desilted and deepened by digging 3,130 cubic 
yards at a cost of Rs 342°! and 5 annas,” and loose stones were laid for 183 cubic 
yards at an expense of Rs 57 and 7 annas between 17 December 1823 to 24 April 
1824. This renovation was not intended to provide more water supplies to tribal 
people, but to irrigate the Collectors’ large gardens and coffee plantations through 
pipelines. Incidentally, the pipeline burst in the first trial itself due to faulty con- 
struction.” These facts show how the colonial authorities indulged in personal 
agprandisement at the cost of the exchequer. 

Even as late as 1825, no attempt was made to divert the tank water for irrigation 
by the British planters/officials. In fact, the tank was of great help to the people 
during the summer as well, for its clay was collected and used to make bricks for 
construction of houses in the hills.” The tribal people had used the tank without 
any apprehension till 1839, when the government announced withdrawal of inter- 
ference from all internal arrangements in the Shervaroys. As a result, the whole 
land of Perumal Koil, including the tank, was attached to the temple’s property.” 
On the contrary, the agent of Neave, a British planter, claimed that the tank granted 
by the Pattadar in perpetuity to the late Johns in 1842 and transferred to Neave in 
1843, continued to be in the same name.” Further, the agent claimed that he had 
paid a rent of Rs 4-3-2 for the land comprising the tank. 

Contesting this, the Curnam™ of Mootoo Nadu stated that the tank, entered as 
a poromboke™ land of the government, was not included in any pattah'™ granted 
to private individuals.'*' He further clarified that the tank was neither entered in 
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the name of Neave for one year nor excluded from his pattah subsequently.'” 
However, the agent continued to claim ownership rights over the tank and, since 
1842, Neave started collecting soil from the tank bed with the permission of the 
Collector.'© In 1847, Leacher requested the agent to permit him to use the tank 
water for his gardens, stating that the late Neave and his agents had allowed him 
to do s0.'* The agent permitted him to use the tank water for one year from 17 
September 1847.'° That same year he also permitted another person to take water 
from the swamp contiguous to the sacred wood, and from the tank bed for one 
year.'© Moreover, he built a wall around the lower part of the tank with an objective 
of enclosing it within Neave’s ground.'®’ He further claimed the right to dig clay 
and soil beneath the tank for construction purposes, as well as the right to enjoy 
valuable pasture around the tank during summer, and the orange and coffee trees 
on its bank.’ To retain the tank and protect the coffee plants on its embankment, 
Neave’s agent expressed his readiness to refund the cost of repairs and renovation 
to the government in 1824. He was also prepared to pay rent for the rocky and un- 
cultivable land excluded from land rent.'” However, contrary to earlier assertions, 
he further attempted to get the tank repaired at the government’s expense!!° and 
intended to approach the court to retain his hold over the tank." 

The colonial administrators also attempted to appropriate CPRs such as tanks. 
For instance in 1847, the Collector, after purchasing the land below the tank, 
planned to raise the tank bund and repair it at his own expense to irrigate his 
fields. Considering the heavy expenditure, he dropped the proposal at that time. '!? 
Faced with criticism, he changed his earlier idea of extending irrigation to his 
gardens. In 1847, he decided to repair the tank at a lower estimate to benefit not 
only his kitchen and garden, but also the tribal community and their cattle.'” 
Even when the colonial administrators intended to do something for the tribals, it 
was always accompanied by some personal benefit for the British settlers. 


Disintegration of the Traditional Administrative System 


The traditional indigenous administrative system of the Malaiyalis and their 
hereditary rights were the other casualties of colonialism. An instance of British 
intervention into their traditional hereditary rights was the dismissal of the Moha 
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. Nadu village Munsiff in 1897.'* This drastic action was taken for his failure to 
complain about the theft of coffee belonging to the British planters, to the police 
and Sub-Magistrate, and for having conducted a search in houses beyond his 
administrative control." The theft had actually occurred in two adjoining places 
of the same village of which one was directly reported to the Police Station and 
the other was reported to the Munsiff. He had gone to the Station House and duly 
reported it. The Station House Officer asked him to proceed to the other village 
and investigate the matter, did which he readily.''® Instead of appreciating his 
service, the planters alleged that the Munsiff was responsible for some careless 
lapses and secured his dismissal by using their influence. 

Let us briefly have a look at the tribal administrative system in the Shervaroy 
hills. Each nadu'"’ had its own hereditary chief or Pattadar who collected revenue 
from the ryots (with the help of the village headman) and remitted it to the rulers. 
This practice continued until the fourth decade of the nineteenth century. In the 
event of the Pattadar not having a son or he being a minor, his brother could 
take over the Pattadar rights. Generally, this right was conferred by the guru’! in 
the presence of members of the community.''? Once the hereditary Pattadar’s son 
became a major and was interested, he would be appointed to the office by the 
guru. In some cases, if the Pattadar was found to be ineffective in dispensing 
with his functions, he would be stripped of his office and the post given to his 
brother by the guru. Since the guru was the supreme head of all activities in the 
different nadus in various hills of Salem district, his verdict was final and binding 
in disputes between any two nadus and among Pattadars.'® Guruship was also 
hereditary. On the demise of the guru, his son/brother would take over the office 
accordingly. This administrative system prevailed in the Shervaroys prior to British 
intervention as well as during the early colonial period. Colonial intervention had 
a debilitating effect on this indigenous system and led to its eventual collapse. 
This was accomplished with a view to garner more revenue during the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

Since colonial intervention (1792), land revenue in the hills was settled annually 
with the Pattadar or headman of different nadus. The highest amount of the last 
six years (1793—99) was fixed as permanent assessment during the permanent 
settlement period (1802-3). Under this, Rs 11, 695—15 or the average of Rs 1, 
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299-8-10 per annum was the arrears between 1802-3 and 1818-19. Subsequently, 
it was remitted." In 1819, this hill range was brought under the Collector's 
management, which continued till 1821. Even at that time, there was a balance of 
about Rs 500. Considering this, the Collector handed over revenue collection 
back to the Pattadars in 1822. However, the Malaiyalis agreed to pay only Rs 3, 
1,932 or Rs 1,234 less than the amount fixed during permanent settlement. The 
Mootoo Nadu Pattadar made an appeal for reduction in his revenue since others 
took away some of his lands. Consequently, the revenue demand for Mootoo 
Nadu was fixed at Rs 656—4 or Rs 212-2-1 less than the permanent settle- 
ment amount. An agreement was made and muchilika'* exchanged between 
Mulliah Goundan, Moodoopoocar Andee Goundan of Mootoo Nadu and the 
Government.'* 

From 1821, Mulliah Goundan collected the revenue on behalf of the government 
and he looked after the business concerning only Mootoo Nadu. Between 1822 
and 1839, Rs 3, 695-6 was the balance of which Rs 2,776-10 was remitted in 
1834 with Rs 918-12 remaining unadjusted. Of this, Rs 683-7 was the due from 
Cockburn, Rs 122-8 from Gay and other planters, and only Rs 112-13 from the 
tribal people. Actually, from 1826 to 1841, Cockburn had not paid the land rent 
worth Rs 2,187.'* In 1833, Orr, the Principal Collector of Salem, demanded the 
arrears due for the period 1826 to 11 July 1831 worth Rs 579-9 from Fisher, who 
held the original grant. But he refused to pay, saying that the land was transferred 
to Cockburn. He added that it was transferred again to Orpwood, who died soon, 
and his (Orpwood’s) representatives he (Cockburn) had no acquaintance with.'* 
In 1833, the government decided to collect the revenue from the actual holders.'!* 
In fact, the land was under the control of Fisher, to whom it had been mortgaged 
by Cockburn. Fisher subsequently re-transferred the land for which Cockburn 
did not pay the land revenue. He was requested by the government to remit his 
outstanding (14 years) dues of land revenue.'”’ In favour of Cockburn, the govern- 
ment passed an order to limit the demand for the period of five years antecedent 
to the date on which he was called up to pay the arrears.'* In sharp contrast, the 
native subordinates (farmers) were tortured and harassed to pay the dues.'*” Though’ 
the British planters had not paid land revenue for more than 15 years (1826—41), 
the government took no action against them to collect the arrears. On the other 
hand, it forced the tribal Pattadars to pay the balance due from the planters and 
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succeeded in creating divisions among the Malaiyalis, and finally withdrew the 
Pattadarship, a symbol of authority for the community. 

On 14 March 1840, Mulliah Goundan, the hereditary Pattadar of Mootoo Nadu, 
. appealed to the government to restore the community headship that was dispensed 
by the Collector in 1839. He stated that several parties, mainly Britishers, who 
did not pay the land rent, had taken over a large tract of land for coffee plantations. 
When asked, the planters not only refused to pay the dues, but also denounced 
and assaulted him.'* Substantiating this further, the Collector said, ‘although the 
renters hold a pattah, the settlers refuse to pay him the amount due on their lands 
and more than one complaint has been brought against them for assault and ill 
usage when he demanded his due’.'*! The enquiry made by the assessors with the 
help of the taluk cutchery'™ records also proved that one Moya Goundan had 
taken upon himself the right to collect rent from the tribals of Mootoo Nadu by 
claiming Pattadarship without authority. It was ordered that the collections made 
by him should be given to Mulliah Goundar Vellaya Goundar, the acknowledged 
Pattadar.'3 While the government recognised his office as the headman of Mootoo 
Nadu, it rejected his claim to have permanent possession of the payment of fixed 
beriz.'*'5 Further, the government brought the Shervaroy hills under the amani'* 
management and the Collector recommended that Curnams and Manigars'*' from 
the plains be brought for this purpose, as was the case with other hills.’ Conceding 
his proposal, the government sanctioned one Manigar, one Curnam and two 
Canganies'*? for Mootoo Nadu under the amani management.'” 

The division of the British settlers into two groups, both creating a wedge within 
the tribal community to retain land they had occupied/encroached upon, was the 
sole cause for the dispute and dissension in Mootoo Nadu. European and native 
non-tribal settlers occupied about 452 acres in 90 spots in Mootoo Nadu. Of this, 
105 acres of 40 spots were under cultivation, while 347 acres of 50 spots remained 
uncultivated.'*' A large extent of land was occupied by a particular planter, Fischer, 
Mootadar of Salem, with the help of Moya Goundan, who claimed Pattadarship 
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for Mootoo Nadu. He was patronised by Fischer, who oppressed the others. This 
created apprehension among the other planters regarding the prospect of Fischer 
emerging as a landlord.'** Consequently, they were divided into two groups, one 
headed by Fischer and the other led by Gay. 

The planters who obtained most of the land through Moya Goundan were 
insecure since they had occupied them without prior permission of the goverment. 
Further, they did not pay the land rent for their holdings. In June 1841, certain 
coffee planters complained to the government that they were unable to pay the 
rent since two persons were claiming the headmanship of Mootoo Nadu.'* They 
were aware that if any one of the two objected on behalf of the tribals, their 
unauthorised lands would be disposed of. 

To save their occupied (unauthorised) land, they created divisions in the tribal 
community’s administrative system. Let us have a cursory look at how the British 
settlers were instrumental in creating a dispute over the office of guruship. 
Tanaudee Goundan of Chitteri hill, the guru of the tribal people, was assisted by 
Latchma Goundan, his brother’s son. The British gave the latter employment in 
government service, and used him as a weapon to create a dispute to dispense 
with the office of guruship. Latchma Goundan claimed that it was he who had 
appointed Mulliah Goundan, the original Pattadar of Mootoo Nadu in 1822, when 
he was only in his mid-20s. In an attempt to clarify the matter further, he said that 
he had never visited Mootoo Nadu before the appointment of Mulliah Goundan, 
who died in 1831 leaving behind his brother, Mulliah Goundar Vellaiah Goundan, 
and a minor son, Chinna Goundan. Expressing ignorance about having any idea 
of Mulliah Goundan’s family, he claimed that he had conferred Pattadarship on 
Moya Goundan, a descendant of Mulliah Goundan’s father’s brother.'“ The sons 
who executed an agreement with the government, Chinna Goundan s/o Mulliah 
Goundan and Chinna Goundan s/o Andee Goundan, also supported this view.“ 

Contradicting this, the guru Tanaudee Goundan, aged over 60 years, said 
that on the death of the original Patradar, his brother Mulliah Goundan Vellaia 
Goundan was appointed as Pattadar, and he continued to be in service till 1839.145 
The British administration accepted the version of the young man who always 
favoured them, and ignored the view of the aged guru. Such were the means 
adopted by the British settlers to create divisions among tribals and wreck their 
administrative set-up. 

The colonial government intended to put on hold the land disposal nghts of the 
tribal Pattadars so as to provide more lands to the British planters, and thereby 
garner more revenue from the hills. The government disregarded the views of the 
guru of Chitteri hills and others who were strong advocates of these hereditary 
rights. The government claimed that no such right had been given since 1825 
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when the original Pattadar died. To put off any claim made by the hereditary 
Pattadars, it forced them to pay the long outstanding land rents that had accu- 
mulated for over 19 years, and were mainly from the British planters.'*’ Invariably, 
it approached all those who were related to the onginal Pattadar. The son of a 
former Pattadar submitted an application stating that he could take the rights for 
either one or three years if rent for the lands occupied by Cockburn and other 
Britishers was reduced to Rs 177-8.4 from the original beriz of Rs 868.'* Without 
considering the hereditary tribal Pattadar system, the Collector called a tender 
for revenue assessment. A person from the plains made an offer for the lands 
other than those granted by the government at Rs 750.'*? Avaricious as it was, the 
colonial administration, in its attempt to garner more revenue, deliberately divided 
the tribal people, created dissensions within the traditional system, and eventually 
withdrew the hereditary titles of Pattadarship and Guruship. 

Right from the days of colonial intervention (1793), land revenue in the 
Shervaroy hills was collected through the Pattadar. During the Read settlement 
(1793-97) land revenue was collected even annually through the Pattadars and it 
continued till the Permanent Settlement period (1802-19). In 1819, the hills were 
brought under the direct management of the Collector, and this system continued 
until 1822. After this Mulliah Goundan alone performed the duties of the Patta- 
dar.’ In 1823, the government executed an agreement for the assessment of 
Mootoo Nadu with Mulliah Goundan and Andee Goundan for Rs 6504.'*! Even 
after the agreement lapsed, Mulliah Goundan continued to collect the money as 
Pattadar and looked after the affairs of Mootoo Nadu, assisted by Andee 
Goundan,'* Mulliah Goundan died around 1825, leaving behind a brother, Vellaiah 
Goundan Mulliah Goundan, and a minor son, Chinna Goundan. Since then, the 
government did not have any agreement with the succeeding Pattadars.™® It is 
evident that the land disposal rights were under the control of Pattadars. The 
administration's claim that the Pattadar was merely a community head of the 
tribal people was contrary to facts, and was intended to vest the land disposal 
rights with the government.'™ 


Non-Tribal Settlement 


In the early nineteenth century, the presence of non-tribal people in the hill areas 
was insignificant. After the settlement of the Britishers, plains people also migrated 
in large numbers. Till the 1871 Census, there was no separate data for them in the 
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hills. According to the Census of 1871, total population of the area was 10,745, of 
which 1,943 persons or about 85 per cent of the non-tribals were Pariahs!* (a 
Scheduled Caste); six were Chetties; 22 were Muslims, who introduced the usuri- 
ous rate of interest; and the remaining 318 belonged to the other castes.'© Of the 
rest, about 100 persons including children belonged to European stock.’ Migrants 
in the later period were mostly Scheduled Castes who had fled the plains to escape 
the tyranny of oppressive traditional systems. The non-tribals migrated to the hill 
areas to take advantage of the low prices of land. Hence, it might safely be assumed 
that during the early nineteenth century, land alienation, though negligible, was 
due to the British settlers, Pariahs and the Other Backward Classes, and not because 
of the moneylenders and traders, who arrived on the scene only during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Before colonial intervention, people from the plains refrained from settling 
down in the hills due to fear of malaria. It was only after British intervention that 
some non-tribal people made their settlements. But this could not be the reason 
for large-scale alienation of tribal lands. The initiatives of the Bntish planters 
gave an initial thrust to the problem, and non-tribal people followed suit to aggra- 
vate it. 


Impact of Forest Acts 


Under the Forest Act of 1882, the tribal people could claim only a right of way, 
watercourses, pasture and forest produce (Section-10). These too were not allowed 
either wholly or partially by the Forest Department (Section-11). Further, these 
rights were granted intermittently, with quantitative restrictions (Section-12). Fresh 
clearings for cultivation or any other purpose were also restricted (Section-7). 
Use of any of the prohibited items could lead to imprisonment for a period of six 
months or a fine of about Rs 500, or both (Section-21). Grazing on forestland was 
limited and liable for suspension (Section-22). Grazing cattle in the closed lands 
would attract umprisonment for a month and/or penalty of Rs 200 (Section-28). 
Besides, they were forced to render free service to the police and the Forest Depart- 
ment officers. 

In the early nineteenth century, a very large part of tribal lands were alienated 
and their traditional administrative structure dismantled, while during the last 
quarter of that century all the CPRs were taken over by the Forest Department. 
About 68,751 acres or roughly 107 square miles were brought under the reserve 
forest in Shervaroy hills in 1892.'* Even while holding the tribal people responsible 
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for deforestation, the government encouraged non-tnbal people, particularly 
Britishers, to settle down and take up cultivation on the forestlands. For example, 
in 1925 there were 15 coffee estates spread over 3,613.48 acres of land, the lease 
for which was also extended. Hence, ıt becomes clear that to satisfy the require- 
ments of non-tribal people, especially the British settlers, all the rules and 
regulations of the Forest Department were flouted. 


Decline of Tribal Economy 


Consequent to the decline of the tribal economy, the Malaiyalis who were culti- 
vators earlier were reduced to being agnicultural and plantation labourers during 
the nineteenth century. In 1836, the entire tribal population in Salem and Baramahal 
regions was brought under the occupational category of ‘cultivators’ .'® Later on, 
further deterioration set in with their occupational position having taken an ir- 
reversible downward slide. On the one hand, the Bntish and other non-tribal settlers 
brought a large part of the tibal managed lands under coffee plantations since the 
early nineteenth century, and on the other, vast tracts of forest area was notified as 
reserve forest under the Madras Forest Act in 1883 which crippled the growth of 
the tribal economy. Till the 1880s, about 10,000 acres of land in the Shervaroy hills 
was brought under coffee cultivation. In 1871, the total population of Shervaroy 
hills was 10,745, of which 7,729 persons (including children below 10 years) 
accounting for 71.93 per cent were classified as non-workers. Only males above 
the age of 10 years were taken into account for the occupational classification. 
Since then, the category of non-workers increased steadily over the period in the 
Shervaroy hills. In 1871, only 2,289 persons in the Shervaroy hills were under 
the non-tribal category. The introduction of coffee cultivation, besides drastically 
changing the tribal modes of production, degraded the Malaiyalis from a position 
of cultivators to that of agricultural labourers. The British planters, who indirectly 
held a huge portion of unoccupied lands which were used as CPRs, directly occu- 
pied a large extent of tribal lands. Consequently, large proportions of the tribal 
people were forced to depend either on the land of their own community people, 
or turn to the planters as labourers. 

In 1871 Census, women and male children below 10 years were not included 
in the occupational classification and were notified as non-workers.'*! As such, 
68.46 per ceat of the tribal people were classified as cultivators and 31.54 per 
cent as labourers. It indicated that about one-third of the tribal people had lost 
their land at the onset of coffee plantations. In 1891, the proportion of cultivators 
had further decreased to 55.27 per cent, while there was a rise leading to a total 
ratio of 44.73 per cent in the category other than cultivators, predominantly agrı- 
cultural and plantation labourers. This was because, as already noted, after the 
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introduction of the Madras Forest Act (1882), a large extent of forestland was 
brought under the reserve forest category at the end of 1891. As a result of this, 
there was hardly any possibility of extending cultivation into the forests. Hence, 
the growing population was forced to become agricultural/plantation labourers. 1% 

Although the percentages of agricultural and other plantation labourers in- 
creased, the wage rate did not increase correspondingly in the Shervaroy hulls. 
Even though the coffee estates were established around 1830, the earliest available 
wage account 1s only for 1864. The wage rate for the plantation workers was 2 
annas 4 pies per diem ın the Shervaroy hills in 1864.'* In 1870, for the coffee 
plantation works, the male workers earned from 1 anna 8 pies to 3 annas; the 
female workers received 1 anna 6 pies; and the children under 12 years 1 anna.'™ 
In 1872, the wage rate in the Shervaroys was Re 1 for six days.'© In other words, 
it was only 2 anna 8 pies per day. The settlement report (1905) said that the wage 
rate was Rs 1 to Rs 1-2-0 for six days work.'® It shows that the wage rate did not 
change during 1862-1905. However, the wage rate had increased slightly in the 
plains of the district in general during the nineteenth century. Not only did a 
large proportion of the tribal people become agricultural/plantation labourers, 
their wage rate too remained almost constant during the nineteenth century, a 
clear indication of the collapse of the tribal socio-economic system. 


Concluding Observations 


Interpretations of nineteenth-century environmental history, particularly those 
concerning coffee plantations, clearly show that the colonial administration, which 
disregarded the welfare of the tribal people, also ignored the conservation of the 
ecology and environment of the hilly regions of Madras Presidency. On the one 
hand, the colonial medical practitioners expressed grave concern over conse- 
quences of deforestation while on the other, the colonial administration as well as 
the British settlers established planters’ Raj by alienating the tribal lands and 
appropriating the CPRs. In other words, ın spite of the commendable talks on 
conservation, the colonial government had actively encouraged the British planters 
to engage in large-scale denudation of forests for setting up of coffee plantations, 
leading to ecological and environmental degradation ın the Shervaroys. 
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| Vast tracts of forests were cleared not only to establish the plantations, but also 
to lay roads to the estates in order to transport the produce and process it. Due to 
large-scale alienation of tribal lands and CPRs, the self-reliant agrarian economy 
and the traditional socio-political and administrative system started crumbling 
slowly and disintegrated beyond redemption. Subsequently, the forests were 
notified as reserve forests by the Madras Forest Act of 1882. All these culminated 
in forcing the tribal people to become wage labourers, a thing unknown to them 
in their history. Quite clearly tribal development was never on the agenda of 
_ colonial rule, despite the conditions of the hill inhabitants worsening in the nine- 
teenth century.'* 

The CPRs became out of bounds for the tribal people and with the introduction 
of the Madras Forest Act of 1882, the restrictions effectively curtailed their access 
even to the natural resources. Even prior to this (since 1825), these nights were 
restricted in the Shervaroys with the arrival of the coffee plantations. Most of the 
lands and forests, which were used as CPRs with unfettered freedom, fell prey to 
the planters’ Raj. Land alienation and ecological degradation were the direct 
consequences of the introduction of coffee plantations in the hills, coupled with 
the demise of the tribal institutions. Intervention of market forces into the non- 
market tribal economy irreversibly altered the ground realities wherein the 
customary tribal rights on the use of CPRs were made redundant in favour of 
private property rights that benefit non-tribal people, leading to the collapse of 
the traditional system and steady decline of tribal economy during the nineteenth 
century. Stated briefly, the interpretation of the unexplored areas of nineteenth- 
century environmental history nullifies the imperial environmentalist’s claim as 
far as the hill areas of Madras Presidency were concerned. 


H Saravanan, ‘Colomal Policy and Tribal Welfare Measures in Madras Presidency during the 
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Book Reviews 


ACHINTYA Kumar Dutta, Economy and Ecology in a Bengal District. Burdwan 
1880-1947, Kolkata, Firma KLM Private Ltd., 2002, pp. 244; Swaraj Basu, 
Dynamics of a Caste Movement. The Rajbansis of North Bengal, 1910-47, 
Delhi, Manohar, 2003, pp. 140. 


Both works under review are revised versions of doctoral dissertations submitted 
to the Universities of Jadavpur and Calcutta respectively, and closely reflect the 
significant contributions previously made to the study of the economy and society 
of modern Bengal by Professors Chittabrata Palit and Sekhar Bandopadhyay, 
who supervised these. 

The ttle to the first monograph appears to be a trifle misleading for, on the whole, 
it leans more on the side of conventional economic history than on a more nuanced 
study of the interrelationship between economy and ecology. We are also left 
clueless as to why the study should begin specifically with the year 1880. 

Other than an introduction and conclusion, Dutta’s study of colonial Burdwan 
has six chapters which examine, in some detail, local demographic patterns, the 
nature of land-settlements and production, the introduction of railways and modern 
irrigation canals, and the growth of artisan industry. The first half of the work 
carries insightful critiques of existing historiography related to structures of rural 
life. Discerning readers are apt to appreciate the useful analysis of the category 
‘jotedar’ (pp. 54-61) and of the ethnic origins of the Aguris/Ugrakhatriyas, a 
ritually defiled jati that comprise the bulk of the local population (pp. 22-23). 
The work abounds in painstakingly compiled data, some of which I found quite 
revealing. 

With respect to agricultural production, Dutta’s findings are that neither the 
colonial state nor the local landed elite showed any inclination to invest pro- 
ductively in land. The latter, for instance, preferred to live off rents and usury. 
Hence, if production of major food crops like rice could be sustained at a certain 
level over a period of time, this was more due to extensions of areas under 
cultivation than any productive capital investment or significant improvements 
in farming techniques. Likewise, artisan industry (essentially bell-metal products 
and cutlery), which initially showed some promise, eventually lost out to imported 
machine-made products. The introduction of railways improved networks of 
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communication, but also rendered the region more suscepuble to colonial exploit- 
ation and created unprecedented health hazards in the form of recurring malarial 
epidemics (Burdwan fever). Colonial Burdwan, as Dutta on the whole amply 
demonstrates, witnessed a ‘static expansion’, with no meaningful transformation 
in the local society or economy. 

My first thoughts on reading Dutta’s work were that it might have been con- 
siderably better off with some discussion on urban developments. One wondered 
if the region produced something like a professional middle class which, in the 
dual capacity of petty rentiers and an intelligentsia, might have taken conflicting 
stands on local problems. More particularly, in the section dealing with agrarian 
life in pre-British India, J.R. Mclane’s Land and Local Kingship in 18th century 
Bengal (1993) might have been of some use. 

Swaraj Basu’s book on the numerically strong but ritually defiled Rajbansis of 
north Bengal builds upon pre-existing work, most of which, incidentally, appeared 
in the 1960s. The advantage that Basu’s work obviously has over them follows 
from its constructive use of a wide variety of source material. At places, it also 
reveals important theoretical insights drawn from the current state of research in 
the field. 

Basu claims that it was under colonial rule that a Rajbansi identity was both 
created and thereafter subjected to complex social and cultural differentiation. 
Apparently, this was a process facilitated by colonial ethnography, the bureau- 
cratic interest in caste as an administrative unit in Indian civic society, and the 
commercial-cultural penetration of upper-class society into areas traditionally 
inhabited by Rajbansis. Chapters 2-5 of the work present us with a detailed socio- 
economic profile of the Rajbansis, arguing that initially the more advanced strata 
within this community started a sanskritising movement, claiming Kshatriya an- 
cestry for themselves. Through the Kshatriya Samiti founded in 1910, this strata 
laid claims on job reservation and greater representation for themselves in legis- 
latures, local bodies. In the long run, however, the movement weakened due to 
fissures that developed internally, which Basu rightly attributes to the fact that 
the leadership had aimed merely at positional shifts rather than a meaningful 
social and economic transformation. Since the Raybansi elite did not show empathy 
with the poorer, landless sections within their own community, this eventually 
led to bitter economic strife and struggles. Significantly, in the 1937 elections, 
parties like the Congress which showed some commitment to grass-root social 
and economic reform obtained more votes from the Rajbansis than candidates 
put up by the Kshatriya Samiti. There is obviously a parallel here between the 
Rajbansi response and that of the Namasudras who were, for a time, drawn to the 
Krishak Praja Party. 

I found some of Basu’s formulations a trifle problematic such as when he sug- 
gests that the absence of sub-castes made a jati homogenous (p. 15). This is ques- 
tionable, especially as he himself hints at palpable differences of economic status 
within the Rajbansis even in pre-British India. I wondered too if ‘crystallization’ 
rather than ‘creation’ better described identity formation among Rajbansis in the 
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colonial period. After all, identities, however inchoate or ill-articulated, may exist 
over a long time. It is entirely possible, for instance, that some consensual notions 
of ‘Hinduism’, the Hindu or for that matter, primordial forms of nationalism, 
existed even in pre-modern India. There are a few unintended slips that need to 
be corrected. On page 45, Table 2.1 uses figures from both the 1911 and 1921 
census, whereas only the first is acknowledged. On page 44, though Basu claims 
that Rajbansi doctrines or beliefs were assimilated within orthodox Hindu culture, 
the substance of his arguments points ın the opposite direction. 

In their own ways, the monographs authored by Dutta and Basu represent 
important contributions to their respective fields. There is good reason to believe 
that these will be of considerable interest to students and serious scholars alike. 


Amiya P. Sen 
Deshbandhu College 
University of Delhi 


Davin Harpman, Gandhi: In his times and ours, Delhi, Permanent Black, 2003, 
pp. 338. 


This is a remarkable book in a number of ways. First, it is free of the cant that 
characterises various brands of modem Indian political history as well as 
Gandhiana. Second, David Hardiman makes an admirably easy transition from 
his specialisation in the area of political movements in Gujarat to a broader domain 
and presents the results of his own dialogue over 30 years with that multifaceted 
phenomenon we call Gandhism. This transition from an area specialisation to the 
big picture is not always easy to make. Third, the book brings together in a seamless 
engrossing narrative the life and thought of Gandhi with the story of the global 
impact of his ideas in the last decades of the twentieth century. Unlike most pro- 
fessional historians, Hardiman uses the vantage point of contemporary history in 
order to re-think the received versions—the standard ‘nationalist’ version as well 
as the more recent ‘radical’ crittques—of Gandhi’s impact in his times. 

Perhaps one can divide the book into three segments. The first of them, consisting 
of four chapters, focuses on the basic digits of discourse in Gandhi’s thinking on 
satyagraha and ahimsa. Chapters five to seven look at the praxis, particularly in 
respect of Gandhi's interventions in fighting religious hatred, dalit and adivasi 
assertion, and in the area of gender issues and women’s empowerment. The last 
three chapters address the question: what was the response to Gandhi’s ideas in 
recent years among social activists in post-independence India, in South Africa 
under apartheid, in the Black Amencans’ movement, and in various pacifist and 
environmental movements such as the “German Green’ wave? 

The basic concern which integrates all the themes in the book is the question 
posited mght at the beginning. Gandhi ‘was accused, variously, of being... a 
destroyer of social harmony by Indian traditionalists, a backward-looking crank 
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by modernisers and progressives, an authoritarian leader by those within the 
movement who resented his style of leadership, a Hindu chauvinist by many 
Muslims, and a defender of high caste elitism by lower caste activists.’ And 
elsewhere Hardiman also cites other critics who accuse Gandhi of patriarchal 
hegemonism, of reactionary social and cultural values, of double standards tanta- 
mount to duplicity, etc. He cites Partha Chatterjee who ‘described the Gandhian 
period in Indian history as a “moment of manoeuvre” arguing that it was superseded 
by a more mature national capitalist ideology in the Nehruvian “moment of arrival” 
(p. 4). Hardiman’s comment: ‘The problem with arguments such as these is that 
they fail to help us understand the reasons why Gandhi’s ideas continue to resonate 
in the world today .... We have to situate Gandhi's controversial legacy within 
the modem world in a more satisfactory manner’ (p. 5). 

It is difficult to say something startlingly new about Gandhi. Fortunately, 
Hardiman makes no strenuous attempt to do so. And yet there is much that is 
refreshingly new in the book on account of its general approach and philosophical 
stance. In particular, in the early parts of the book there emerges an interesting 
analysis of Gandhi’s strategy as ‘dialogic resistance’, a concept which Hardiman 
develops through historical description rather than through definitional mano- 
euvres. This is appropnate since Gandhi did not set himself up as a political theorist; 
his philosophy emerged through praxis. Hardiman suggests that to Gandhi, the 
essential point was to open up a series of dialogues with the opponent to establish 
a common ground as a basis for an agreement, and likewise his search for the 
‘truth’ was in fact a search for a series of truths arrived at in constant dialogue with 
experience. When one considers the act of resistance, one makes a choice between 
various points of a continuum from the coercive to the dialogic. 

Gandhi's choice was for the dialogic. This seems to be the drift of the argument. 
Hardiman points out that there was a tradition in India Gandhi drew upon: the 
practice of demanding an audience with the monarch, the hijrat or mass migration 
in protest against the state or its agents, self-inflicted suffering ranging from dharna, 
tyaga to fast unto death. In a well-researched chapter on ‘Dialogic Resistance’, 
Hardiman cites these historical antecedents of Gandhi’s methods and concludes: 
‘Gandhi forged a new language of protest for India by both building on older 
forms of resistance while at the same time accepting the colonial censure of all 
forms of violent protest’ (p. 51). Thus the concept of dialogic resistance, a means 
of opening dialogue with the ruling powers, interprets satyagraha as a way of 
legitimising protest, in accordance with practices valorised in popular belief 
systems. 

The impact of Gandhian ideas on social movements in the decades following 
his death occupies about one-third of the space ın this work. Martin Luther King 
and Nelson Mandela naturally take centrestage in the chapter on the African- 
American resistance movement and the anti-apartheid movement in South Africa, 
but other opinion-leaders are also recognised: Howard Thurman and Bayard Rustin 
in USA, the pacifist anarcho-syndicalist Bart de Ligt in Holland, Petra Kelly of 
the German Green Party, among others. In the chapter on Gandhian movements 
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in India after Gandhi, one gets a rather sketchy review of a whole range of social 
activist movements from Bhoodan and the JP movements to the Chipko Andolan, 
Narmada Bachao Andolan, etc., of recent years. 

Hardiman’s optimistic evaluation is that the Gandhian vision might bring about 
a new coalition of what are at present small localised movements. Be that as it 
may, few would disagree from the point he makes that the Gandhian legacy was 
recognised by non-state agencies in India while the post-colonial state’s policies 
totally marginalised what Gandhi stood for, in particular the decentralisation of 
political power and promotion of local self-sufficiency in the economic domain 
(pp. 199-201). A very relevant question is: how does one account for this in 
terms of the nature of the post-colonial state and the disposition of political and 
economic forces? It is surprising that Hardiman does not attempt to even raise 
this question. Another problematic part of the book is the depiction of Gandhi’s 
view of history. On rather slight evidence it is argued: ‘For Gandhi, academic 
history was ... an exercise in bad faith—claiming objectivity in relation to the 
myths that ıt sought to construct... . Gandhi thus refused to try to justify his 
beliefs through an appeal to historical meta-narratives’ (p. 35). Even if one supposes 
that such, indeed, was Gandhi’s view of the epistemological status of historical 
knowledge; how does one reconcile that with Hardiman’s contention elsewhere 
in the book that Gandhi attempted to establish a dialogic relationship with experi- 
ence so that truths are ‘reached through experience’ (p. 9). Moreover, it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that from Hind Swaraj onwards, Gandhi appealed to the 
Indian imagination in terms of an essentialist interpretation of the past. This brings 
us to the brink of another of those eternal debates about what-Gandhi-said, versus 
what-Gandhi-really-meant, and what-Gandhi-said-elsewhere. One may find in 
the 100 or so volumes of the Collected Works—various views because Gandhi’s 
views did change and a great deal depended on the moment and the conjuncture 
of events he was addressing. Will there ever be an end to the tension between that 
variety and the ‘essential’ Gandhi the historian presents (or shall we say constructs, 
to underline the irony in the present context)? 

This work is a very important intervention in the on-going debates which enrich 
our understanding of Gandhi. The editors of the new series, “The Indian Century’ 
from Permanent Black, are to be congratulated on launching their series with 
such a publication. 


Sabyasachi Bhattacharya 
_ Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Dick Kooman, Communalism and Indian Princely States: Travancore, Baroda 
and Hyderabad in the 1930s, Delhi, Manohar, 2003, pp. 249. 


Dick Kooiman’s latest book 1s a valuable addition to the scholarship on princely 
states and the development and articulation of communalism in late colonial India. 
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The central question posed by the book is whether communalism was a product 
of British colonialism in India or ‘rooted ın the large number of internal social 
divisions that characterise Indian society at large’ (p. 24). The author attempts to 
probe this question by tracing the emergence of communalism in three princely 
states—Travancore, Baroda and Hyderabad—-where British Indian administrative 
and other reforms had a negligible impact and where communalism seemed to 
have been less pronounced than in parts of British India. The book, thus, also 
explores the extent to which princely states had an autonomous political domain 
where local forms of communalism took shape unaffected by its development in 
neighbouring British Indian provinces. 

Kooiman concludes that communalism in princely states and British Indian 
provinces was interconnected in complex ways, not merely imported into the 
former from the latter. Rather, ‘communal forces grew in both territories, could 
become interconnected, and in many cases reinforced each other’ (p. 226). He 
categorises the three states, Travancore, Baroda and Hyderabad, as outward look- 
ing, sideward looking, and inward looking respectively to explain the differences 
in the emergence of communalism in the three states. Since Travancore had links 
to the outside world over the Arabian Sea rather than links with provinces in 
British India, incursions from British India in the form of communal ideas and 
organisations was minimal. However, since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
communal nvalries emerged in the administrative and legislative arenas as Syrian 
Christians and Hindu Nayars jockeyed for positions and political influence. Ac- 
cording to Kooiman, communalism, while bitter in this state, did not take on a 
violent character and remained limited to material competition. 

Baroda, on the other hand, was more integrated into Bntish India due to its 
intricate boundary system. Its political movements and leaders too were more 
responsive to British Indian movements and organisations, particularly the Indian 
National Congress. Despite this, Baroda did not see significant communal tension 
between Muslims and Hindus until 1939-40, when Muslims began to press for 
separate representation. Hyderabad, Kooiman argues, was an inward looking state 
as the Asaf Jah dynasty chose to preserve its traditions and Muslim mule, alienating 
the majority Hindu population in the process. The insulation of the dynasty made 
it vulnerable to attack from British Indian communal forces. Nevertheless, com- 
munal tension arose in Hyderabad only in the late 1930s. 

It would seem from Kooiman’s analysis that, while the rise of communalism 
followed an independent trajectory in each state, communal tensions did not 
become central to their politics until the Indian National Congress began to shift 
its attention to the politics of the states, which not surprisingly, happened in the 
late 1930s. It also follows, then, that communalism was not simply related to ad- 
ministrative reforms in British India or princely states, but as significantly, to 
nationalist/regional responses to these policies. Kooiman rightly suggests, thus, 
that the emergence of communalism in princely states has to be viewed in the 
context of both the peculianties of the internal politics and social structures of 
each state as well as its relationship with provincial and national politics. Kooiman’s 
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conclusion regarding the impact of separate electorates on the emergence of 
communalism is also worth noting. He argues that rather than being the cause of 
communalism, separate electorates were a result of its emergence. While this 
may indeed have been the case in these states, it is important to recognise that 
separate electorates did solidify hitherto fluid religio-political identities, not only 
at the national level, but also in the regions they were implemented in. 

Since the book focuses pnmarily on the impact of elite politics and the role of 
political organisations on communalism rather than popular culture and individual 
participation in the formulation of religious identities, Kooiman discusses the 
main administrative reforms in British India at great length. The discussion of the 
politics of the three princely states is sumilarly dominated by the intricacies of at- 
tempts at administrative reforms by the governments of the three states, and their 
impact on the emergence of communalism. Not surprisingly, the main sources 
for the study are government documents, ın particular the Crown Representative 
Records of India. As Kooiman asserts, a reliance on such sources does not mean 
that the study neglects the ‘Indian’ perspective, since these records include corres- 
pondence between the rulers, their ministers and colonial authorities. Nevertheless, 
such sources limit the scope of the study by keeping it confined to the realm of 
high politics. In the emergent picture, there seems Little connection between the 
machinations of a few officials and the actions of individual subjects of the princely 
states who were critical to the production and articulation of religious identities. 

Moreover, the study tends to conflate a focus on religion as a major point of 
identification with communalism, which, in the South Asian context, 1s a pejorative 
term that implies the assertion of an exclusivist religious identity by a social or 
political group that specifically excludes other groups identified on the basis of 
their religious identities. While there is no doubt, as Kooiman argues, that mobil- 
isation of groups on the basis of their religion can slide into assertions of cultural 
dominance and even violence, it is important to recognise forms of religious identi- 
fication that are not necessarily rooted in an attempt at exclusion or violence. 
Furthermore, despite attempts by the self-proclaimed leadership of a particular 
group to define the boundaries of its community in monolithic terms, the regional, 
class and ideological affiliations of individuals within the group prevent them 
from acting solely as a religious bloc. 

It is worthwhile, then, to explore the articulation of religious identities in the 
context of regional, local, sectarian, class and ideological affiliations, to unsettle 
the ostensible existence of united, cohesive religious communities. In light of 
the recent escalation of animosities between religious communities in South Asia, 
it is especially critical that scholars of South Asian history recognise the existence 
of individual faith-based, regional and economic differences within religious 
groups. 


Chitralekha Zutshi 
College of William and Mary 
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JEANNE OPENSHAW, Seeking Bauls of Bengal, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 2002, pp. 288. 


Jeanne Openshaw’s book, aptly titled Seeking the Bauls of Bengal, is an exploration 
on several levels—ethnographic, epistemological and symbolic. Her ethnography 
is based on seven years of fieldwork (1983 to 1990) in five districts of West 
Bengal, and is focused on the descendents by initiation of one guru, Raj Khyapa. 
This ethnography is juxtaposed with a perceptive critique of the way the image of 
the Baul occurs in popular representation—as wandering minstrel, folk singer 
and bearer of an authentic Indian tradition of renunciation and folk spirituality. 
As she says, a one-sided emphasis on baul songs to the exclusion of all else has 
led to a reification and essentialisation regarding the bauls. __ 

In an effort to correct this one-sided picture, Openshaw followed the network 
of Raj Khyapa’s descendents. She thus shifted scholarly attention away from bauls 
as performers to bauls as practitioners, captured in the shift in designation in the 
course of the book, from baul to bartaman-panthi or the followers of bartaman. 
Bartaman is opposed to anuman or orthodoxy, based on scripture, both Hindu as 
well as Muslim. According to the bartaman-panthis, this orthodoxy is based on 
‘hearsay’ or ‘conjecture’, while they themselves depend on the ‘hear and now’ 
(bartaman), on things ascertained through the senses and through one’s own 
experience. 

She opposes Raj Khyapa’s philosophy to the classical Dumontian opposition 
of householder versus renouncer. She says that Raj Khyapa’s philosophy associates 
the worlds of both householder and renouncer with hinsa or envy and discrim- 
ination, and opposes them to an orientation based on prema or.love, which trans- 
cends all structures of discrimination. Women are the ideal exemplars of this 
worldview, oriented as it is to love and non-discrimination. Contrary to the patri- 
archal worldview of the larger society, they thus exemplify the complete and 
autonomous human being. 

The sections on the practice of the bartaman panth, the yogic practices related 
to breath control and the esoteric practices related to the exchange of bodily sub- 
stance, are written with great sensitivity. Acutely aware of the dangers of over- 
generalisation when discussing a tradition that celebrates both ideological 
eclecticism as well as the autonomy of the practitioner, Openshaw sets up a series 
of oppositions with other contiguous traditions through which the philosophy of 
the bartaman panth is foregrounded. Thus, she briefly discusses its similarities 
and differences with the ascetic practices of yoga, the path of passionate devotion 
of Chaitanya Vaishnavaism and the esoternc practices of the Sage Ramakrishna 
who was inspired by the divine play of the avatars. | 

Bartaman-panthis celebrate the body. The object of their devotion 1s the human 
being rather than a deity, and while like Ramakrishna they believe in submission 
to the grace of a higher being—a guru or more likely a woman——this 1s achieved 
through persistent effort rather than as an act of random inspiration. Esoteric, 
sexo-yogic practices are complemented by talk about such practices; encoded, 
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polysemic songs that can be interpreted at many levels. Bartaman-panthis use 
the language of conventional religion (both Hinduism and Islam) to legitimise, 
but also to cloak their practices and philosophy. Men domunate the realm of 
speech—the practices of the ‘upper mouth’, while women dominate those of the 
‘lower mouth’—-genitals. The two mouths are inseparable, though the lower one 
is thought to dominate. Openshaw stresses the importance of this complementarity. 
The emphasis on the human body as a microcosm of the universe renders con- 
ventional societal identities based on caste, sect and religion irrelevant. Similarly, 
the use of an encoded, secret language encourages relativism and a detachment 
from social categories. As Openshaw says, it is this body-centred approach that 
distinguishes the bartaman-panthis from other popular religious sects that tend 
to be caste and family oriented. The metaphysics of presence, the concentration 
on the here and the now reveals a scepticism about identity which makes the 
modern appropriation of the baul as the true bearers of authentic Indian tradition 
somewhat ironic. 


Roma Chatterji 
Department of Sociology 
Delhi University 


LAURE L. Patron (ed.), Jewels of Authority: Women and Textual Tradition in Hindu 
India, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2002, pp. xxii + 228. 


All the excellent essays in this collection are about the sources for women’s legal 
and social authority, or lack of such authority, as defined in texts of Hindu tradition. 
One essay makes a further comparison with Jain and Buddhist texts. Another 
discusses a Hindu woman who became a Christian. Most of the essays are about 
texts written by men. A few, however, are about those written or told by women. 
Despite this common theme, the essays cover quite varied topics from a wide 
range of historical periods, and the authors express quite different points of view 
about the nature and extent of women’s authority in these different contexts. 

In her fine essay on contemporary peasant women’s practical authority in a 
Rajasthani village, Ann Gold comments that authors who work on ‘gender con- 
figurations in South Asia’ tend to have one of two contrasting orientations. Authors 
of the first, more pessimistic, orientation ‘highlight endemic, systemic, unmitigated 
devaluation, and consequent disempowerment of women at every level, from 
social and economic to cosmological and psychological’. Authors of the second, 
more optimistic, orientation ‘tend to write from situated experiences and to portray 
women’s multiple modes of living, negotiating, and imagining gender identities’ 
(pp. 178-79). Gold includes her own essay in this second category. Although 
Gold declines to categorise the other essays of the collection, the essays by Vasudha 
Narayana, Paola Bacchetta and Vasudha Narayanan clearly fall into the more optim- 
istic category, while those by Mary McGee, the editor Laurie L. Patton, Stephanie 
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W. Jamison and Katherine K. Young tend to belong to the more pessimistic cat- 
egory. The essays by Ellison Banks Findly and Nancy Auer Falk are somewhat 
more difficult to place in this scheme, but Gold herself admits that the scheme is 
based more on a spectrum of attitudes than on stark contrasts. 

Although all the essays merit discussion, I will limit my comments to a few 
whose conclusions seem to me to be particularly interesting or controversial. Mary 
McGee’s essay, ‘Ritual Rights: The Gender Implications of Adhikara’, 1s an exam- 
ination of the various opinions about women’s rights to perform Vedic ntuals and 
to own property, expressed first in early mimamsa texts but also in later legal 
texts. What she finds is that the early mimamsaka Jaimini had much more liberal 
views on these two questions than later writers. Although this conclusion is not 
unexpected, McGee’s clear laying out of the legal arguments helps serve as a 
point of reference for the discussions in other essays. 

Katherine K. Young’s long article, ‘Om, the Vedas, and the Status of Women 
with Special Reference to Snvaisnavism’, employs the right to pronounce mantras 
that begin with the word om as the touchstone for judging the degree of liberalism 
towards women and Shudras expressed by ancient and mediaeval Hindu authors, 
particularly Srivaisnavas. Although this focus on om does give heuristic unity to 
the essay, itis not clear from the evidence given how central om actually was for 
women’s and Shudras’ religious rights. For example, one of the Srivaisnava authors 
who is central to any discussion of these questions, Pillailokacarya, was apparently 
simply not much interested in om. 

Young also puts herself on dangerous ground when she argues for improvements 
in the religious rights of women and Shudras during prosperous times ‘after 100 
C.E’ and ‘especially in the Gupta empire’ (p. 90) when an ‘improvement in the 
status of both... developed at a time of reduced societal stress; the tradition was 
not being threatened’ (p. 91). Young places two’ low points’ in ‘the history of om 
and women’ during the times of Manu and Vedantadesika. She claims that these 
‘were times of great stress, the earlier period experiencing the invasions of Greeks, 
Sakas, Kusanas, and so forth, and the latter invasions of the Muslims... . This led 
to the projection of conservative norms by men onto women, the one “realm” 
they hoped to control’ (p. 113). Unfortunately, almost none of the texts used by 
Young to identify such social changes in the earlier period—texts such as Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, the Mahabharata, the Markandeya Purana, etc.—-can be dated with 
even approximate precision. In the case of the later Srivaisnava texts, both those 
which argue for women’s rights and those that argue against these nghts—for 
example, the texts of Pillailokacarya, Vedantadesika and Manavalamamuni—were 
written in roughly the same period. Clearly some rethinking of these historical 
arguments is needed. 

The essay by Nancy Auer Falk, ‘By What Authority? Hindu Women and the 
Legitimization of Reform in the Nineteenth Century’, centres on women’s education 
and social rights in the latter half of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
and pays particular attention to the conflicting efforts to expand and limit such 
rights by Pandita Ramabai and Balgangadhar Tilak. The present consensus among 
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historians is that the male leaders of the nationalist movement decided consciously 
to postpone social reform for women in order to concentrate all the nation’s energies 
on the anti-imperial struggle. Falk explicitly supports this consensus, but the 
historical evidence she presents suggests more an active suppression of incipient 
women’s movements than simply a postponement of their agenda. Perhaps this 
historical question needs to be reopened. 

One other essay I want to briefly mention is that by Paola Bacchetta, Hindu 
Nationalist Women: On the Use of the Feminine Symbolic to (Temporarily) Dis- 
place Male Authonty’. This essay discusses the Rashtra Sevika Samiti, the women’s 
wing of the RSS. This is a fascinating topic and Bacchetta presents a good summary 
of the surprisingly forceful arguments for women's rights that are made in the 
publications of this organisation, particularly in texts by Lakshmibai Kelkar. I 
suspect, however, that Bacchetta has not developed the maternal quite as far as a 
closer reading might have done. Bacchetta’s occasional straying from English 
into academic Jargonese is another minor problem. 

Most of the authors of the essays in this book work in North Amencan univers- 
ities. Although this book is in fact published in India, the editor, Laurie L. Patton, 
writes that ‘there needs to be a companion volume to Jewels of Authority, published ` 
in India by Indian scholars, on these very same issues’ (p. 204). No one questions 
the positive value of dialogue, but I hope Patton would also agree that questions 
about academic turf—who can or should speak about what—should be voluntarily 
and consciously ignored by insiders and partial outsiders alike. 

The book has occasional spelling and diacritical mistakes and missing words 
here and there. Most annoying, however, ıs the small type size. To read the text 
more easily, I ended up making a blown-up photocopy of the whole thing. 


David N. Lorenzen 
EI Colegio de México 


Manu BHAGAVAN, Sovereign Spheres: Princes, Education and Empire and Colonial 
India, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2003, pp. 219. 


In the early modern international law, conquest constituted a valid entitlement to 
the assumption of government. This was even more true of the conquest of non- 
European territory by the European colonial powers. Nevertheless, for a variety 
of reasons, the British chose to renounce direct rule of about one third of the 
Indian terntory and instead based their influence on treaties with the traditional 
rulers (many of whom, like other traditions too, had to be invented). In spite of 
their assumed legal character, these treaties never really limited the British influ- 
ence over the princely states, nor did the boundaries they constructed ever become 
impermeable. However, the fiction of an alliance permitted the colonial power to 
uphold the illusion of rule-by-consent, as opposed to rule-by conquest. Without 
moving outside of the colonised universe, this situation allowed for a greater 
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flexibility, resulting in almost constant negotiations between the princes and the 
British. 

Two central images structured this debate: on the one hand, the princely states 
were constructed as the oriental other to the ‘modern’ British Indian system of 
government. On the other hand, these same rulers were required to conform to 
the rules of ‘good government’, a term which was much less culturally neutral as 
it sounded, but came to encompass much of the modern. But it was not only the 
British who could handle this system to their advantage, alternately reproaching 
the prince for becoming too modern or too oriental; the princes too used the same 
images to ward off British interference. However, due to the ambivalence of the 
British tactic, oscillating between the oriental and the modern, they could rarely 
afford to settle definitely for either. 

Manu Bhagavan, in his thought-provoking comparative study on the university 
movement in Mysore and Baroda, concentrates on a well-defined set of questions 
and hypothesis, aiming to bring the methodology of post-colonial studies to bear 
on a new field and interrogating ‘the intersection of colonial authority, princely 
subordination and good government, Westem education/social reform, mimicry 
and modemity .... What exactly did princely modernity mean? How was it con- 
ceived? And by whom?’ (p. 5). The topic is well chosen, higher education being 
at once a field claimed by the British to epitomise their own modernity, showing a 
path the Indians had to follow without ever being quite able to reach the goal and 
at the same time a part of the culture they had vowed not to interfere with in the 
princely states. How far can the struggle for a university in the states, a struggle 
which had to go against much British opposition, be seen as a site for resistance 
against colonial power? How far did the princes reclaim an alternative modernity, 
adding to the multiplication of modernities? 

From the beginning Bhagavan insists on not perceiving the princely states as 
isolated from the developments in British India—trightly so, though perhaps the 
idea is not as new as he claims.' However, by concentrating almost exclusively 
on the interaction between the princes and colonial power, the former seem to 
find their place quite unequivocally in the field of the dominated and the subalterns. 
This seems a bit astonishing for such a vocal propagator of post-colonial studies 


! This 1s present not only in the standard works on the relatons between the Bnush and the 
princes (Barbara: Ramusack, The Princes of India in the Twilight of Empire, Dissolution of a 
Patron-Clhient System, 1914-39, Columbus, 1978; Michael, Fisher, Indirect Rule in India, Delhi, 
1991), but consistently ın all the works which focus on the popular and nationalistic movements in 
princely states and their dependence from their parental! organisations in Briush Indie (R.L Handa, 
History of the Freedom Struggle in the Princely States, Delhi, 1968; Urmila Phadnis, Towards the 
Integration of Indian States, 1919—47, Bombay, 1968; Ranjana Kaul, Constitutional Development 
in the Indian Princely States, Delhi, 1998, Dick Kooiman, Communalism and Indian Princely 
States. Travancore, Baroda and Hydarabad in the 1930s, Delhi 2003), and in most of the works 
focusing on individual states (Michael Fisher, A Clash of Cultures Awadh, the British and the 
Mughals, Delm, 1987; Janaki Nau, Miners and Millhands: Work, Culture, and Politics in Princely 
Mysore, Delhi 1998; Hira Singh, Colonial Hegemony and Popular Resistance. Princes, Peasants 
and Paramount Power, Delhi, 1998) 
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and their terminology, for was it not the beginnings of the post-colonial studies 
(together with the works of the subaltern group and feminist research), who pointed 
out this fundamentally ambivalent role of the modernity claimed by the nationalist 
movement? An ambivalence resulting exactly from the fact that they were not 
only dominated, but also dominating? If they are dominating, do they not take 
part in a creation of knowledge of their own, deconstructing which might also be 
worthwhile? 

If the prince was not only enduring power, but also exercising it, and if, more- 
over, these two aspects were linked, then the entwinement between external and 
internal princely policy would become an important site for research. What does 
the modernity the princes of Baroda and Mysore claim in their dialogue with the 
British mean in the context of their states? Might the ‘hidden script’ for which 
Bhagavan is searching possibly be hidden in the vernacular discourse (which he 
does not analyse)? Might the plurality of modernities not be matched by a plurality 
of not necessarily harmonising discourses by the same people? What are the reasons 
to suppose that the only important discourse took place between the pnnces and 
the British and in English? 

In contrast to the by now classical studies on institutions of higher education 
by David Lelyveld and Barbara Metcalf, here the important information on where 
the students to the newly-established university and college came from and into 
which professions they finally went, on the curriculum, on the relation between 
teacher and taught, are reduced to a few statistics (pp. 165~70). For Bhagavan, ‘It 
was not, therefore, the resulting body that mattered. Rather, it was the act of creat- 
ing the university, of producing the institution in a rhetorical, space determined 
and dictated by colonized people that was the act of resistance’ (p. 170). “The rhe- 
toric behind the educational initiatives ... was in fact much more damaging ideo- 
logically than any actual institution that might be created, for the former was in 
the realm of the ideal, while the latter was inherently limited by real politic’ (p. 171). 

Discourse analysis has enriched social history tremendously. It could do so, 
because neither the Histoire des mentalités nor the more orthodox discourse 
analysis of Michel Foucault ever thought of splitting the realm of ideas and 
representations from their social practice (much less favouring the first over the 
last). Is it Just wishful thinking to hope for a continuation of this cross-fertilisation? 


Margrit Pernau 
University of Bielefeld -- 


GorrLoB, MICHAEL, Historical Thinking in South Asia: A Handbook of Sources 
from Colonial Times to the Present, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 2003, 
pp. 318. 


Political and ideological battles in India are being increasingly fought on the 
terrain of history. Historians occupied an extraordinary place in the debates over 
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the Babn Masjid, and in the course of the last few years controversies over history 
textbooks have intensified. To be sure, these disputes have surfaced previously: 
in the textbook controversies of 1977-79, those years memorably etched as the 
aftermath of the emergency and the period of Congress’s exile from the seat of 
power, contemporary disagreements over Aurangzeb’s allegedly wanton de- 
struction of Hindu temples; the prevalence of beef-eating among the early Aryans; 
and Shivaji’s iconicity both as a ‘freedom fighter’ and ‘Hindu nationalist’ appear 
to have been anticipated. Indeed, after the attainment of independence, the nascent 
nation-state turned its attention not only to five-year plans to generate economic 
growth and commit the country to ‘development’, but to the task, construed as ur- 
gent, of rewriting Indian history. If, as was then widely believed, colonial histories 
were almost invariably contaminated, engendered by the impulse to make history 
serve as the handmaiden of the state and often animated by wildly indulgent repre- 
sentations of Indians as lazy and intensely emotional people who were predisposed 
towards viewing themselves preeminently as members of monolithic religious 
communities, it became almost a moral imperative to install a competing narrative 
at the heart of the nation-state. Nationalist historians had emerged in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, but now their ascendancy, aided considerably by state 
patronage, would become palpably evident. How, then, considering the import- 
ance that has been attached since independence to history, as the vehicle of both 
the dream-work and culture-work of the Indian nation-state, might one argue that 
history has, in many respects, become the chosen terrain, the very field of dharma 
(dharmakshetre), for staking claims to India’s past as much as its future? 

This query brings us to the book under review, Michael Gottlob’s Historical 
Thinking in South Asia. It is, as its subtitle indicates, a ‘Handbook of Sources 
from Colonial Times to the Present’. One might-begin with what is perhaps a 
minor quibble: like many writers on the Indian subcontinent, Gottlob takes South 
Asia and India to be synonymous terms. Doubtless, Gottlob expends a few pages 
on history-writing in Pakistan, but this volume remains firmly anchored in Indian 
history. The historiography of Sri Lanka receives no mention, an omission all the 
more regrettable since the works of John Rogers, E. Valentine Dantel, Stanley 
Tambiah and others represent a very distinguished body of scholarly accomplish- 
ment. Gottlob’s error is much less egregious than that of some historians who, 
writing on Bengal, indeed I should say the middle-class society of Calcutta, some- 
how imagine that they are writing on India. Within the parameters of what Gottlob 
takes to be appropriate sources for the study of historical thinking in colonial and 
post-colonial India, one is struck rather by the ecumenism of his choices and his 
relatively wide conception of what can reasonably be construed as examples of 
historical sensibility at work, especially in the twentieth century. 

Though each of the nearly 50 selections is prefaced by an interpretive and bio- 
graphical note, Gottlob sets the tone for the volume with a long and knowledge- 
able essay that comprises a third of the book. The usual suspects, William Jones 
and James Mill, are invoked in Gottlob’s account of colonial indology, and from 
here he moves at once to Rammohun Roy. The scholar-administrator types— 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, Joseph Cunningham, James Grant Duff and James Tod, 
to name four-——whose histories proliferated in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, scarcely receive mention. Tod exercised, as we have to come to recognise, 
an incalculable influence not only on generations of scholarship on Rajasthan, 
but even on Bengali self-understanding. Early commentators such as Robert Orme 
and Alexander Dow had represented the Bengalis as effeminate; and Tod’s char- 
acterisation of Rajputs as the paradigmatic example of a martial race was calculated 
to enhance the contrast. The omission of colonial historiography becomes less 
puzzling once it is understood that Gottlob takes it as his mandate to sketch the 
rise of historical thinking not merely in India, but more particularly among Indians. 
Just when did history become an object of reflection and inquiry, if not research, 
among a significant section of the educated elite? What intellectual positions were 
embraced by the most enthusiastic advocates of history, and what place did nation- 
alism, patriotism and communalism, as well as conceptions of social reform, pro- 
gress, and revolutionary change, occupy in Indian historiography through the 
nineteenth century? Gottlob devotes the last third of the book to the twentieth 
century, and his attentiveness to works of historians such as Devahuti, K.A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, R.S. Sharma and K.M. Panikkar, of whom the present generation 
of historians whose work has been shaped predominantly by post-colonial theory 
remain largely oblivious, 1s commendable. Not surprisingly, the narrative is brought 
up to the present, concluding with a section that recalls the emergence of women’s 
histories and ecological histones, as well as the enterprise, first sketched out in a 
little programmatic note by Ranajit Guha on colonialist and nationalist histories, 
that has come to be known as Subaltern Studies. It is characteristic of Gottlob’s 
ambition to remain ‘objective’, still cultivated to a remarkable degree in the German 
academy, that Guha’s note is reproduced without any attempt at critical exegesis. 

So long as one accepts Gottlob’s framework of historical sources, his handbook 
of ‘historical thinking’ in India from around 1880 down to the present day will 
doubtless be of pedagogic use, though even here one can occasionally question 
his judgement. What Jadunath Sarkar was to Indian historiography for the late 
nineteenth century, R.C. Majumdar was to the middle portion of the twentieth 
century; and though it is in the fitness of things that their communalist outlook, if 
not their unrepentant worship of facts (which could nonetheless, in Sarkar’s case, 
be conjoined with dramatic flourishes), has now banished them to the margins, at 
least two generations of Indian students were fed on their histories. But they are 
not represented in Gottlob’s volume. Moreover, if the overlap between Gottlob’s 
volume and Volume II of Theodore de Bary’s Sources of Indian Tradition, which 
has never been advertised as a handbook of historical thinking, is very considerable, 
then obviously one might ask what marks Gottlob’s sources as Exam of ‘his- 
torical thinking’ as such. 

Moving beyond Gottlob’s chosen framework, the questions multiply. In 
Maharashtra, for example, as Tilak and the nationalist party gained ascendancy, 
historical plays came into vogue; similarly, for the eighteenth century, bakhars 
remained the preeminent form of historical expression. Gottlob’s Handbook is, 
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unfortunately, silent on these matters, though attentiveness to them would have 
opened up Gottlob’s field of inquiry. The debate over the Babri Masjid was con- 
ducted at least as much in newspapers as in propaganda tracts, government white 
papers, and scholarly works. What relationship do newspapers, in English and 
Indian languages alike, bear to the rise of historical thinking in India? Have 
newspapers been instrumental in advancing the study of history? If the newspaper 
culture of India is in many ways distinct, how does ıt impact debates in historio- 
graphy? Or take another question: the film society movement played a crucial 
role in the advent of regional cinemas. Can something similar be argued on behalf 
of historical societies? Historians of India have been singularly indifferent to the 
question of what constitutes an ‘historical audience’ and subsequent works on 
Indian historiography will have to display greater sensitivity to such considerations. 


Vinay Lal 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Rast K. Mazumper, The Indian Army and the Making of the Punjab, New Delhi, 
Permanent Black, 2003, pp. 281. 


Of all the regions of colonial India during the post-Mutiny period, official Anglo- 
India, and especially the Indian Army, had a very close, if not ‘special’ relationship 
with the Punjab. This book, which is a revised SOAS doctoral thesis, is a treatment 
of the impact of Anglo-Indian military policy upon the agrarian economy of co- 
lonial Punjab. It touches upon the Indian Army only insofar as it bears upon the 
colonial Punjabi economy. To privilege the Indian Army in the book’s title is 
rather misleading. A more accurate title might have been: ‘Anglo-Indian Military 
Policy and the Agrarian Economy of Colonial Punjab, 1849-1947’. 

The book aims to: () trace the socio-economic impact of the Indian colonial 
state’s military expenditure upon the Punjab region; (iñ) uncover the patterns of 
agrarian change in colonial Punjab; and (iii) detail the mutually benefit-optimising 
relationship between the ‘militarised [Punjabi] peasantry and the imperial 
government’ (pp. 5-6). At the outset, Mazumder states that ‘[military expenditure 
was the largest component of the colonial budget, and ‘regimental pay’ was the 
highest segment’. (p. 3). He also provides proof that between the mid-1880s and 
the 1910s, ‘British India’s military expenditure was equal to the sum of all its 
other expenditures’ (p. 19 and Table 1.6). These basic facts are overlooked by 
most underpraduate history textbooks dealing with Colonial South Asia. 

The book consists of five chapters. Chapter one deals with the ‘Punjabisation’ 
of the Indian Army, which is seen mostly in terms of the impact of military ex- 
penditure upon the Punjab. Cursory attention is paid to the Indian Army in a 
section titled ‘Brief History of the Native Army’ (pp. 7-19). Here, central pillars 
of Anglo-Indian ideology, such as the martial races and the Russian threat, are 
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accepted without question, without reference to modern analyses such as those 
by Omissi, Yapp and Mahajan. In treating the frontier, tired old Younghusband is 
cited, again in ignorance of Moreman’s recent excellent treatment of the subject. 

The lifestyle of the Punjabi peasant recruit is analysed mainly in terms of the 
material benefits of ‘military incomes’. Here, Mazumder makes a few feeble stabs 
at cultural analysis. He states that peasant housing improved as a result of military 
incomes, and notes that this was due to the British regulations for improved 
‘hutting’ in the “native lines’. Yet, he does not provide a date for these regulations, 
and except for one instance—that of a ‘forceful Subedar’ who led a clean-up of 
his village on the Salt Range (p. 41)—does not provide evidence of how widespread 
the influence of these regulations were upon Punjabi military communities. 
Moreover, some connections he does make, such as the ones relating the popularity 
in the Punjab of ‘cheap mill-made cloth’ to soldiers’ ‘exposure to military uniforms’ 
(p. 37), and the current Punjabi pre-dominance as lorry and taxi drivers to their 
ancestors’ training in the colonial Army's motor corps (p. 39), are extremely 
important from the ‘war and society’ perspective. But alas, Mazumder does not 
explore them further. Mazumder also over-relies on British sources in this section, 
especially the writings of Malcolm Darling, whose opinions, as a high-ranking 
ICS officer, were hardly disinterested. Given the book’s title, the section on ‘the 
servicemens’ mind’ could have been greatly expanded, in terms of depth and 
breadth. A better flavour of the Punjabi soldiers’ perceptions could have been 
gleaned from the use of Indian Voices of the Great War, a groundbreaking volume 
of sepoy’s letters edited by David Omissi, and the work of Tan Tai Yong, of which 
Mazumder seems curiously unaware. 

Mazumder is more sure-footed in Chapters two through four. Chapter two links 
the Punjab’s frontier position to the development there of an infrastructure of 
military defence—roads, railways, post and telegraphs, and cantonments. 
Mazumder’s central point here is that this military infrastructure had a trickle- 
down effect upon the Punjab’s economic development. However, this chapter 
while containing reams of data on the acreage devoted to specific crops and, the 
commercialisation of agriculture, has but few pages on how the Punjabi military 
classes specifically benefitted from these developments (pp. 67-71). 

Chapter three—which this reviewer found the best in the book—is an exam- 
ination of the ways in which the colonial state ‘. . . entrench{ed] itself [in the 
Punjab] by eliciting the collaboration of those wielding influence in the [Punjabi] 
countryside’ (p. 99). Mazumder demonstrates that the British repaid the help they 
got from western Punjabi chieftains to quell the Mutiny by modifying settlement 
policies to favour these magnates, who, being of the ‘martial races’, were crucially 
important for army recruitment (pp. 137-38). 

In Chapter four, the author puts Amritsar district under the microscope, con- 
necting the district’s prosperity and ‘high economic performance’ to the large 
total income, in terms of pay and pensions, earned by the high number of men it 
sent into the Indian Army (p. 201). Chapter five veers away sharply from the 
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economic to give a bnef overview of Punjab politics, from the Colonisation Bull 
and water-rates dispute right upto the 1937 provincial elections. Again, the Army, 
and its Punjabi soldiers, hardly figure at all in this account, which ts told from the 
British policy perspective. l 

To conclude, this book lacks a sharp focus. Its origins as a thesis are apparent, 
in that the author seems tentative in making his points, merely ‘suggesting’ causal 
connections (pp. 64, 257), instead of more forcefully ‘arguing’ them. Early in the 
book, he states that armies should be examined as part and parcel of their parent 
societies, but then does not acknowledge the growing body of work in the ‘New’ 
military history of South Asia that argues this selfsame point. Had he done so, this 
might have been a better book. The impressive statistical material, assembled in 
46 tables, is a real treat 


Chandar S. Sundaram 
Lingman University, Hong Kong 


E 
RICHARD B. BARNETT, Rethinking Early Modern India, New Delhi, Manohar 
Publishers and Distributors, 2002, pp. 326. 


The 10 chapters in this volume—edited by Richard Barnett, a leading historian of 
cighteenth-century South Asia—grew out of a conference held at the University 
of Virginia in 1994. Drawing on perspectives from history, art history, architecture, 
drama and literature, this book is a must-read for anyone interested in the tran- 
sitional penod between the Mughal and British Empires (delimited, by Barnett, 
as beginning in 1724 and continuing until 1835). Besides providing broad dis- 
ciplinary and geographical coverage, this is a book with a clearly articulated view. 
Whereas dominant academic wisdom, at least until the early 1980s, almost ex- 
clusively characterised the eighteenth century as a period of political, economic 
and cultural distress, dislocation, and decadence, this volume provides a powerful 
and nuanced counter-perspective. Thus, even as individual contributors acknow- 
ledge the inevitable disorientation and chaos accompanying the collapse of the 
. Mughal Empire, the overall aim of the volume is to persuade the reader that the 
long eighteenth century was also a period of political dynamism, economic growth, 
cultural efflorescence and individual opportunity. Put differently, Rethinking Early 
Modern India invites the reader to join in a celebratory discovery and study of, in 
the words of Barnett, emergent ‘young plants where before grew only the mammoth 
{[Mughal?] imperial banyan tree’ (p. 22). Further, rather than charactensing the 
demise of Mughal and the onset of British rule as marking an epistemic break, 
this volume urges the reader to think in terms of the powerful continuities and 
elisions that characterised the political, economic and social experience of 
eighteenth-century Indians and British alike. 
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Framing this volume is a short and purposeful introduction by Richard Barnett. 
Highlighting the range of historiographical treatments of the eighteenth century 
from the 1790s to the present, the introduction offers the reader a glimpse into the 
various academic and political imperatives guiding the judgements of successive 
generations of historians. The most important part of this discussion, however, 1s 
Barnett’s clarification of the objectives of his fellow revisionists. Even as they 
aim to restore the eighteenth century to its rightful place as a ‘major formative era 
for South Asian civilization’ (p. 11), they simultaneously seek to provide greater 
space for ‘more indigenous narratives, issues and categories of historicization, 
especially in Indian-language sources’ (p: 16); encourage perspectives that extend 
beyond dominant imperial-centric ones; and grapple with ground-level South Asian 
‘pragmatism and realism’ (p. 22) during a period of considerable flux. 

The first essay, by Edward Haynes, explores the circumstances that led to the 
creation of Machen (later Alwar) out of the Rajput state of Jaipur in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. Tracing the colourful career of Pratap Singh Naruka 
(founder of Macheri), Edward Haynes highlights the deliberate manner in which 
kinship links, political status, regnal symbols, court ntual and external relations 
(with such groups as the Mughals, Marathas and British) were manipulated to 
cultivate royal legitimacy. What emerges is a snapshot of incredible political, 
economic and social dynamism during the eighteenth century. Ultimately, however, 
these characteristics proved transient as evidenced by the imposition of a new 
and largely calcified order in Alwar beginning in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

David Curley explores the efforts by Krisnacandra, ruler of Nadiya (in Bengal) 
between the 1740s and 1770s, to construct a unitary and inclusive form of Hinduism 
in support of his claims to sovereignty in a politically competitive environment. 
Through an examination of royal-sponsored family histones and temple archi- 
tecture, Curley highlights the strengths as well as the weaknesses accompanying 
Krisnacandra’s multifaceted efforts. Although Krisnacandra remained a formidable 
political figure until the late 1760s, deepening British hegemony over Bengal 
ultimately hamstrung his room for political and religious manoeuver. In many 
respects Krisnacandra’s career is a perfect case study of the diminishing political 
opportunities for Indian elites by the end of the eighteenth century, thanks to the 
imposition of a new British dominated order. 

Iqbal Husain examines two Awadh-based Afghan families’ efforts to retain 
their control over revenue-collection rights during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. What emerges is a portrait of initial success yet ultimate failure. After 
having accrued jagirdari rights from the Mughals (during the first half of the 
seventeenth century) and subsequendy added zamindani rights as well thanks to 
faltering Mughal oversight (during the latter half of the seventeenth century), 
both families subsequently failed to capitalise on the political and economic flux 
of the eighteenth century. In the end, just as these families had previously displaced 
Rajput landholding families, they too were in turn forced to relinquish their land 
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possessions to newer Afghan immigrants and officials connected to the Mughal 
successor-state of Awadh. 

Sushil Chaudhury explains the collapse of Bengal’s nawabi regime in 1757. 
Taking aim at the view that the East India Company was able to invade Bengal 
primarily because of Indian collaborators, Chaudhury argues instead that it was 
the confluence of British private interests and fears of commercial competition 
from the French and Dutch that led to the British conquest. As part of his larger 
argument Chaudhury rejects two additional propositions. First, that Bengal had a 
longstanding ‘class alliance’ that collapsed prior to Plassey. Second, that it was 
an economic crisis in Bengal (in the 1750s) that undermined the ancien regime 
and encouraged Indians to consider a new political dispensation that included the 
British. 

Stewart Gordon’s essay marks the second section of the volume, having to do 
with the study of material and visual elements. Studying the adoption of European- 
style military technologies by Indian states in the eighteenth century, Gordon 
traces why and how states abjured the earlier cavalry-based armies. Interestingly, 
militarily adaptive states were rarely rewarded with political survival into the 
nineteenth century, since the British were more likely to view them as a threat to 
their own unfolding domination. 

Daniel Ehnbom challenges the stark distinction made between Mughal and 
Rajput styles of painting and their modes of production. Instead, he argues for 
mutual influence, imitation and appreciation. In so doing, Ehnbom offers the reader 
a critical counter-perspective to the equation of Rajput with Indian and indigen- 
ous, and Mughal with non-Indian and foreign. Furthermore, he lays bare the 
common assumption that political resistance or acquiescence to the Mughals 
determined Rajput stylistic choices. 

Catherine Asher examines several pieces of architecture from across the 
eighteenth and early-nineteenth century and also North India. She concludes that 
there was a general tendency among Indians—no matter their religious orient- 
ation——to accommodate composite Indo-Islamic styles. This is suggested in the 
appropriation, by both Hindus and Muslims, of arches, domes, baluster columns and 
curved cornices in religious as well as secular architecture. The willingness to share 
aesthetic ideals, according to Asher, crucially points to broadly resonating and 
even nostalgic understandings of religion, piety and an older, pre-British order. 

Carla Petievich’s essay introduces the third section of the volume dedicated to 
the study of language, knowledge and identity. Petievich examines the attempts 
by Indq-Muslim cultural elites (during the late-cighteenth and nineteenth century) 
to strengthen Urdu’s Perso-Arabic roots while simultaneously distancing it from 
its Indian/Hindu roots. One of the crucial ways in which this happened is through 
the excision of the female narrative voice in-Urdu poetry. Inasmuch as the de- 
feminisation of Urdu poetry was aimed at deflecting British orientalist discourses 
that constructed Indian culture as effeminate, Petievich argues that it was also 
aimed at asserting Delhi's literary dominance over its Lakhnavi and Dakhani rivals. 
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(The late) Iqbal Ghani Khan highlights the flexible and innovative manner in 
which eighteenth-century Afghan immigrants drew on the latest technology and 
technical knowledge to achieve wealth and power in Rohilkhand. As Khan 
explains, their status as recent arrivals in India enabled them to draw on established 
Mughal knowledge systems without being encumbered by Mughal tradition and 
precedent. Khan’s essay largely aims to counter widespread perceptions that the 
Mughals were disinterested in technology and that the eighteenth century was 
barren in terms of technological achievement. 

Afroz Taj celebrates Syed Agha Husain Amanat’s brilliant 1854 poetic drama, 
Indar Sabha. According to Taj, Indar Sabha was responsible for launching a whole 
new genre of Indian theatrical drama and in so doing transforming popular tastes. 
Its resonance for so many Indians lay precisely in its escapism, multiculturalism, 
willingness to straddle elite and popular tastes, and ability to hark back to a pre- 
colonial past that was simultaneously glorious and mythic. The sheer hybridity of 
Indar Sabha points to a moment in India’s history when the promise of harmony 
and accommodation between Hindus and Muslims was still a real possibility. 

Despite the strength of all the individual contributions, alas, coverage of South 
India is much too sparse. Thus, left unanswered is the extent to which the lack of 
a deeply entrenched Mughal presence and the early assertion of British power 
distinguished the south’s historical trajectory from the north. Barring Petievich’s 
piece, there is also almost complete silence regarding women and issues of gender. 
If the eighteenth century was a period of political, economic and social oppor- 
tunities, did women also succeed in forging new or redefined roles for themselves? 
What about peasants, tribals and pastoral nomads? Finally, if early British rule 
was indeed marked by critical continuities to an Indian pastas asserted by Barnett 
and other revisionists, the inclusion of an essay reminding us of this fact would 
have been salutary. In our attempt to de-emphasise European agency, let’s clarify 
their role rather than completely ignoring them. Despite these quibbles, lest there 
be any doubt, Rethinking Early Modern India succeeds admirably in its attempt 
to provide new vistas of and insights into the eighteenth and early-nineteenth 
century. 


Munis D. Faruqui 
University of Dayton 


Rosert NıcHoLs, Settling the Frontier: Land, Law, and Society in the Peshawar 
Valley, 1500-1900, Karachi, Oxford University Press, 2001, pp. xxxvii + 321. 


Before September 2001, bookstores in the United States, at least, stocked a very 
small number of volumes on Afghanistan and Pakistan jumbled among a pro- 
portionally small section of shelving that housed books on the South Asian region, 
or worse, the entire continental mass of Asia. By October of that year, the same 
bookstores began to devote small display cases to new books on al-Qaeda and as 
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many old books on Afghanistan and the Taliban as could be had. The new paper 
edition of Ahmed Rashid’s 2000 book on the Taliban flew off the shelves. Despite 
its publication in the spring of 2001, Robert Nichols’ history of the Pakhtuns of 
the Peshawar Valley never made it to the display cases, and one would have been 
indeed fortunate to find it amid the South Asia jumble. While this outcome is a 
great shame, it is perhaps not too surprising: Nichols does not fulfill the general 
American reader’s desire for sensationalist prose and clear, if not glossy, 
photography. However, Nichols does repay the patient reader with a longue durée 
social analysis of a perpetually important region, placing its inhabitants at its 
narrative centre. 

This scope and focus prove to be the real genius of Nichols’ work, the things 
which set this monograph apart from its predecessors and contemporaries. While 
the term longue durée usually evokes images of Immanuel Wallerstein, the method- 
ological model for Nichols’ monograph is clearly David Ludden’s Peasant History 
in South India (Princeton, 1985), particularly in the ways Nichols draws upon all 
available evidence to produce a richly detailed account of social and political for- 
mation that links the colonial to earlier periods. More importantly, Nichols makes 
an historiographical shift from Pakhtuns as objects of inquiry to Pakhtuns as 
subjects of historical narrative and action. Historians, anthropologists, sociologists, 
politicians, journalists, and others who have written about Pakhtuns have been 
content to take textual evidence, composed primarily by Mughal and British 
empire-builders, at face value. Those documents portray the Pakhtuns of the 
Peshawar Valley variously as politically factionalised, inherently criminal, 
religiously fanatic, and distant from centres of civilisation and power—an empire- 
builder’s nightmare. Even by using the language of the empire-builders in his 
title, Nichols challenges his readers to imagine the history of the Peshawar Valley 
from the perspective of the people who lived there—in short, to consider the 
Valley as ‘no more a “frontier” than any other region of agrarian-pastoral society’ 
(p. xxix). This very important argument is also very portable; while the introductory 
chapter very meticulously lays out his theoretical and methodological position 
within the contours of historiography and South Asian studies, some reference at 
least to the well-known and substantial historical debates over the idea of ‘frontier’ 
in the history of the United States would have been appropriate and perhaps in- 
creased the readership of this already provocative argument. 

The main portion of Nichols’ evidence deals with the adjustments Pakhtun 
lineages made in response to empire-building efforts from both the southeast and 
the northwest. Pakhtuns used lineage-based claims to authorise hierarchical power 
relations between each other, Nichols shows that such claims, most often found 
in pastoralist or semi-nomadic societies, persisted historically despite increasing 
sedentarisation and social stratification. Subordinates in Mughal, Afghan, Lahori, 
and particularly British administrations recorded their observations of Pakhtun 
lineages, sometimes misreading social relations, sometimes compromising ad- 
ministrative principles at the provincial or imperial level to achieve order—ausually 
at the expense of revenue. For example, Herbert Edwardes argued in the early 
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1850s against the trend engineered by John Lawrence (as Chief Commissioner of 
Punjab) to reduce local nobility to the status of small owner-cultivators, claiming 
that the ‘Frontier’ or ‘border’ could be managed profitably only through the agency 
of a ‘Native Anstocracy’ (p. 153). As in the rest of the province in the wake of 
1858, British administrators in the Peshawar Valley began to accumulate a body 
of case precedent that favoured ‘tribal’ practice over ‘Islamic’ law, and after the 
1872 Punjab Laws Act, deputy commissioners and other civil servants began to 
pursue a more pointed codification of ‘customary law’, which had the ultimate 
effect of entrenching local social inequalities. These examples, in addition to count- 
less more throughout the book, support not only Nichols’ main point that imperial- 
ists used ‘settling frontiers’ as a discursive strategy to authorise a wide array of 
disciplinary practices, but also Nichols’ historiographical contention that the 
Subaltern Studies dialectic of peasant consciousness versus Indian elites needs to 
be complicated dramatically in order to explain adequately the historical evidence 
one may find in the Peshawar Valley and elsewhere in colonial (and post-colonial) 
South Asia. 

A few minor quibbles in the area of production values do provide some an- 
noyance in reading the book. Most of the maps are difficult to read, because they 
have been reduced from original (colour) settlement maps at least four times the 
size of the published image or reproduced from second-generation photocopies. 
All of the maps have been placed surreptitiously between pages 50 and 51 rather 
than in locations strategically chosen to maximise their explanatory value. The 
same could be said of the tabular and statistical data in the appendices, although 
the valuable extended translation of Akhund Darweza’s genealogical narrative is 
rightly located there. However, none of these quibbles should detract from the 
power and relevance of Nichols’ scholarly work. While its emphasis on the longue 
durée means that Settling the Frontier has long ago left the shelves of American 
bookstores, it demands reading and storage on the shelves of anyone wishing to 
make a serious public comment on Pakhtun history and society. 


Brian P. Caton 
Luther College 


Samita Sen, Women and Labour in Late Colonial India: The Bengal Jute Industry, 
Cambridge Studies in Indian History and Society 3, Cambridge University 
Press, 1999, pp. 365. 


The extensive literature on gender and colonialism in British India focuses over- 
whelmingly on middle-class women. Working-class histories of South Asia for 
the most part take male workers as their subject. Samita Sen’ s prizewinning book 
on women jute mill workers, a reworking of her doctoral dissertation, makes a 
significant intervention in redressing matters. 
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The most obvious reason for the invisibility of labouring women ın the literature 
is a dearth of archival sources. This book does not claim to uncover new sources 
or ‘recover’ working women’s voices. Reading existing sources against the grain, 
the author tells women’s stories from a different angle. Sen draws on documents 
left behind by those who claimed to speak for and act on behalf of women 
workers-——the state, the mill owners, philanthropists and social reformers, as well 
as trade unionists. 

Historians of the industrial working class conventionally dismiss or marginalise 
questions of gender since numerically only a small number of women were actually 
employed in industrial sectors of colonial India. Rather than taking this absence 
for granted, the author asks just why and how it was that the industrial working 
class in the jute industry came to be overwhelmingly male. Why were jute mill 
owners not interested in women’s labour, given that historically women were 
valued for stabilising and reproducing the labour force, as in tea plantations of | 
Assam, or in providing low wage labour? Moreover, why did the proportion of 
women in the jute industry decline rapidly over time? 

The reasons, the author suggests, can be found in the different conditions under 
which men and women migrated to the city, and in the changing nature of rural 
economy. Permanent migration for either sex was rarely directed towards the city, 
except in times of extreme distress. Women’s migration outside the family context 
' was considered deviant, for it could not ensure control over labour or sexuality. 
Women tended to migrate according to needs of household economy rather than 
that of the Jabour market; most made the decision to leave only when all local 
livelihood options were exhausted. Thus, single women migrants were usually 
destitute, widows and others who found it impossible to survive in a village econ- 
omy in which women’s earlier occupations of spinning, husking and food proces- 
sing were gradually being eroded. These women rarely retained a support system 
in rural areas. 

Mill owners increasingly preferred to hire men, local and migrant. Men usually 
left their families behind and drew on their rural connections when confronted 
with a fluctuating urban labour market. The resulting ‘flexibility’ made male mi- 
grants much more attractive to mill owners. Indeed, Sen contends that the urban 
working class was sustained by the intensification of women and children’s work 
in the rural economy. In the process, she breaks down conventionally rigid 
oppositions between rural and urban, and agriculture and industry. 

One of Sen’s primary objectives is to examine the interplay of gender and 
class, categories she uses in a general and descriptive sense. As such, she eschews 
the much rehearsed and frequently unproductive debates over which takes pre- 
cedence, class or gender. She also rejects the dual systems theory for its inability 
to capture the complex interactions between gender and class or the specificities 
of historical experiences. In a fascinating and insightful chapter on women’s work 
in rural economy, the author maps the ways in which social constructions of 
gender constituted and were constitutive of Bengal’s working classes. She proceeds 
to trace the long-term implications of this mutual entanglement of class and gender, 
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especially with respect to wider social anxieties about women’s role and position 
in the home. Indeed, one of the book’s most important contributions is to situate 
bourgeois ideologies of domesticity—so prevalent in nationalist discourses of 
the time—within larger questions of economic differentiation and class formation. 
In this respect, she provides a more complicated picture of the opposition of ‘home 
and the world’ than is available in more conventional readings. 

Sen reminds us that in the nineteenth century gender emerged as a key element 
in the production and maintenance of class identity. “The ideological valorization 
of the “domestic” was not merely a matter of marking out an autonomous domain 
where the “nation” was to be located. It was also part of a larger social movement 
whereby the confirmation and maintenance of elite status became increasingly 
dependent on a sharply enunciated differentiation between domesticity and pro- 
ductivity, locating women in the first and men in the latter (p. 60, my emphasis).’ 
This division of public and private made elite women’s productive work invisible 
and simultaneously excluded working women from the orbit of respectable female 
identity. Since bhadralok identity depended on a disassociation with manual labor, 
‘(t]he physical and social invisibility of elite women’s work underwrote the deni- 
gration of women’s remunerated work (p. 9).’ In this way, social identities of 
working class and bourgeois women came to be mutually constitutive. Manual 
and visible labour, such as the kind offered by jute mills, became associated with 
poor, low-status and low-caste women. 

Sen shows how the opposition between productivity and domesticity came to 
be fundamentally implicated in the mobility concerns of intermediate and low 
caste/class groups. Previously high-caste practices—segregation and seclusion in 
particular but also dowry, child marriage and enforced widowhood—became 
increasingly defined as ‘Hindu’ tradition and widely adopted by many lower castes. 
The association between visibility and low women’s status hardened at this time; 
the gradual ‘Hinduisation’ of purdah, as Sen calls it, was facilitated by the cheapen- 
ing and devaluation of women's work in this period. Notably, Sen’s analysis pro- 
vides a refreshing departure from current popular texts on gender and colonialism 
in British India. The author does not conflate Indian and/or Bengali women with 
Hindu women, nor treat Muslim women as a supplemental category. 

The author uses her data to offer insights into the spread of the practice of 
dowry among different groups. She notes that arguments that explain dowry prac- 
tices in terms of a daughter’s share to premortem property cannot account for its 
emergence among poorer groups with little or no property. She suggests that the 
general trend towards giving dowry in twentieth-century Bengal reflects the devalu- 
ation of female labour. Taking the Brahmanisation argument further, the author 
notes that the shift from bride price to dowry among various lower castes coincided 
with an increase in the practice of hypergamy and child marriage. Not only were 
` ‘questions of social status and female chastity invoked, but faced with economic 
constraints, parents were less willing to undertake maintenance of daughters for 
longer periods. 
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Sen traces effects of the opposition between respectable women and public, 
visible work on the lives of mill women. Mill owners drew on existing ideologies 
of gender to manage and order their labour force Women were given the more 
repetitive and manual ‘unskilled’ tasks while men handled the machinery and 
provided better paying ‘skilled’ labour. In times of crisis, women were first to be 
retrenched, on the assumption that thear income was ‘supplementary’. The contours 
of labour legisiation and social reform measures enacted to ‘protect’ female 
workers, Sen demonstrates, were intimately tied to middle-class anxieties and 
fears. Such fears were manifested in prolific public discourses on disease, crime 
and prostitution in working-class areas and in social reformers’ views of working 
women’s inability to be good mothers and wives. The consequent policing of 
morality and sexuality, especially the state’s attempt to legislate against ‘temporary 
marriages’ by the imposition of selective Brahmanical marriage codes, proved to 
be highly detrimental to the interests of lower-caste working women. Paradoxically, 
while reformers and others assumed that women’s family roles were 1n opposition 
to their wage work, 1! appears that labouring women themselves saw no apparent 
contradiction. 
_ The slippages and ambiguities between woman as worker, and as wife/mother, 

also informed contemporary accounts of protest and resistance by mill women. 
Sen contends that the banishment of women from histories of class can be partially 
explained by the uncritical reading of government and managerial documents, 
which sought to portray women as docile and tractable labour. Although women 
mill workers were known for their wildcat strikes and militancy, managers syste- 
matically divested such actions of any agency, claiming women were deluded by 
unions or forced to stop work by male workers. Newspapers, union leaders and 
other observers were also more comfortable portraying women as victims rather 
than agents. Ironically the idiom in which women protested, often invoking honour 
as a paradigm of resistance, enabled this process and also played into intra ‘com- 
munity’ violence. Notably, Sen takes the categones of community and culture as 
fluid and contextual, rather than as fixed attributes of identity workers brought 
with them to the workplace. 

Many of the themes raised in this book, especially the policing of class bound- 
aries through the policing of morality, recall earlier theoretical interventions in 
other historical contexts. Ann Stoler’s and Joan Scott’s work come to mind immedi- 
ately. However, the book’s scope is firmly limited to colonial India. This is unfortu- 
nate, for ıt would have been quite useful to have the theoretical issues located in 
a larger comparative framewo.k. Nevertheless, this is a superb piece of scholarship. 
It would be an excellent resource for teaching if it were available ın paperback. 


Dina Siddiqi 
Aim-o-Salish Kendra, Dhaka 
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SHiv VISVANATHAN, A Carnival for Science, Delhi, Oxford University Press, 
1997, pp. 249. 


Shiv Visvanathan’s opening chapter, ‘A Carnival for Science’, lends the book its 
title, but that is about all that can be said in its favour as it appears to have been 
written in a hurry (which cannot be said of this review!), without any copy editor 
to remove the infelicities of language that mar almost every page. Beginning with 
nostalgia for his childhood ın the 1950s, the author laments the misfortunes that 
the Indian nation state, in league with science and technology, underwent. This 
reminds me of the old saw about the Soviet official who, when asked how he 
rated the current year, said it was average and went on to explain that it was worse 
than last year’s but better than next year’s! Post 9/11, Visvanathan could perhaps 
summon up nostalgia for the world that disappointed him. How ironic that with a 
superpower caving in, despicable doctrines like ‘pre-emption’ are bandied about 
by people whom one would normally credit with at least a modicum of intelligence. 
The world of the 1980s and 1990s which Visvanathan feels was disappointing 
Must now seem altogether a lot rosier. 

Visvanathan’s chapters cover a range of concerns and as an ex-botanist, his 
writings on gene diversity benefit from his scientific training. All seven essays, 
which do not intersect except insofar as his perceptions are concerned, are influ- 
enced by the social psychologist Ashis Nandy, whose distinctive cocktail of insight, 
humour and a touch of perversity 1s widely known. Visvanathan claims that new 
directions in the philosophy and sociology of science did not come from academia, 
but then goes on to define the grassroots movements as ‘dissenting academics’, 
an uncomfortable but revealing contradiction. Movements are appropriated by 
academics who act as spokespersons at international fora, where tales of woe 
from the so-called ‘third world’ are avidly lapped up. Only recently have Indian 
techies begun to gain recognition in the West. Furthermore, globalisation and the 
WTO have dictated, the agenda, and the process of hberalisation under duress 
has paid off to an extent. 

The Hobbesian state, environmentalism, the Atom Staat, genocide, vivisection, 
Gandhi and a cluster of related issues dominate the pages of this book. The search 
for an “alternative science’ cleansed of 1ts moral deficiencies is an’ underlying 
theme. Today, 99.99 of the species that ever existed on earth are extinct, even 
though some species such as the dinosaurs lasted about 165 million years, much 
longer than humans. Mags extinctions resulted from natural disasters, such as 
asteroid impacts and the extent to which humans have contributed is not altogether 
clear, though arguably the forces of nature are more powerful than human actions, 
except perhaps that the capabilities for destruction have vastly increased in the 
post-nuclear age. To decry modernity and idealise the noble savage no longer 
seems possible unless we want an ossified state and civil society that can be 
museumised and provide grist to the mill of anthropologists. Given ‘nation-states’ 
that advance their own interests, conflicts are inevitable, in peace or in war, but 
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with an increasingly open world and a spurt in economic growth, the artificial 
borders that divide the world will become more porous and cultures will mutually 
contaminate one another. To the blood-soaked pages of history, the twentieth. 
century has contributed in ample measure by giving homicidal lunatics a free run. 
Genocide in the name of the state, religion, race or other differentia, was routine; 
evil was banal, as Hannah Arendt put it Recent events suggest that the twenty- 
first century is likely to fare no better. 


Ranjit Nair 
IIT, Delhi 


VEENA TALWAR OLDENBURG, Dowry Murder: The Imperial Origins of a Cultural 
Crime, New York, Oxford University Press, 2002, pp. xv + 261. 


It hardly bears emphasis that dowry is a much maligned term that has epitomised 
women's oppression in India. This work contends that dowry was, in its origins, 
‘one of the few indigenous, women-centered institutions in an overwhelmingly 
patriarchal and agrarian society’. Setting out to trace the roots of the ‘dowry pro- 
blem’, Veena Talwar Oldenburg digs deep into the colonial past. Her effort is to 
untangle the dynamic yet inextricable linkages between gender, property and 
dowry and lay bare the collusions and complicities between imperial and colonised 
men, in order to illustrate how dowry was transformed from a safety net spun by 
and for women into a deadly, patriarchal noose. Blending the personal and the 
professional in a femunist telling, Oldenburg sets up a meaningful conversation 
between the past and the present to tease out the many meanings and ramifications 
of violence against women. 

The first five chapters focus on the Punjab, a region known for its marked pre- 
ference for sons and notorious for the imbalance in sex ratios between men and 
women. The study charts the simultaneous play of distinct forces in mid and late- 
nineteenth century that convoluted dowry into a ‘cultural’ crime responsible for 
female infanticide and devaluation of daughters. Here, Oldenburg uses colonial 
reports drawn up after enquiry into the customs of different ‘castes’ and ‘tribes’, 
the records of land and revenue settlements and the codification of ‘customary’ 
laws to distinct and diverse ends. Underscoring the prejudices and skewed notions 
that governed enquiries of colonial officers, she counters their theory that only 
high-caste Hindus were guilty of committing female infanticide and that the 
practice related to their caste pride and hypergamy. She turns the culpability back 
on the colonial state through a critical unpacking of imperial policies. 

Land and revenue settlements implemented by the British substituted joint 
ownership of peasant households by individual proprietary titles conferred on 
male farmers. This combined with the rapid codification of ‘customary laws’ that 
did not recognise women’s right to property. Together, all of this made the economy 
decidedly masculine. A stunted capitalism enhanced agrarian commercialisation 
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while it discouraged the growth of industries. The necessity of paying fixed re- 
venues on definite dates that neither tallied with the agricultural calendar nor 
allowed remissions in years of bad harvest brought farmers more and more into 
the throes of moneylenders, engendered land alienation and increased drunkenness. 
At the same time, British dependence on Punjabi men as strong and reliable soldiers 
who were offered lucrative salaries and pensions, increasingly made sons appear 
as the only way of survival in a difficult world. It is not surprising then that British 
officials ‘discovered’ female infanticide at a time when their policies were causing 
havoc in the Punjab countryside, or that preference for sons progressively deepened 
during the decades in which this ‘crime’ was investigated and legislated against. 

It was in this changed economic climate when indebtedness and impoverishment 
were rampant and women had been systematically robbed of their rights, that 
dowry assumed its menacing form. Constituting an integral part of stridhan— 
the six-fold property of a woman over which she had complete control—since 
the time The Laws of Manu were compiled till the arrival of the British, it now 
became an unwelcome burden. It was no longer an index of the appreciation 
bestowed on the daughter in her natal village, a loving gift collected over time by 
the immediate family and by extended kin and friends. The safety net devised to 
protect the married daughter in times of crisis now suffocated her and her parents 
as demand and extortion on the part of the groom's family. 

In the sixth and final chapter, these findings are used to ‘complicate’ the under- 
standings of ‘dowry death’ in contemporary India. Oldenburg elegantly weaves 
the story of her own misalliance in 1965 with the narratives of women of Delhi 
who had sought the assistance of a resource centre in their attempt to escape an 
unhappy marriage in the 1980s. This serves to unravel how ‘dowry’ acquires a 
central place in the crafting of accounts of agony and aggression into a ‘case’ by 
the practitioners of law. And this explicit focus on dowry as the lone cause of 
violence against women by the law, the media and activists makes tangled tales 
of poverty and privation, and physical incompatibility and emotional distance— 
often exacerbated by alcoholism and assault—marginalised as sources of pain 
and suffering within marriages. 

There is much of value in Dowry Murder. Discussing the meanings of dowry as 
dictated in the Laws of Manu, tracing the changes in its connotation over time and 
centrally framing imperial policies in these processes, Oldenburg urges us to ques- 
tion our own uncritical assumptions regarding ready causal connections between 
dowry and female infanticide and foeticide. She also provides a much needed 
corrective to orlentalising constructions that turn Indian women into ‘exotic’ 
figures, the victims of crude cultures and cruel customs. At the end, the account 
deftly depicts how faulty understandings of violence against women get perpetrated 
as women themselves trim diverse tales of distress to fit their ‘case’ into the 
straitjacket of a dowry related crime. 

Yet, I feel compelled to express my sense of mounting disquiet as I pursued 
Oldenburg’s arguments. The connection between imperial policies and the 
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disempowerment of women seemed too easy, even facile, and colonial adminis- 
trators loomed too large as villains. Other than hints that land was collectively 
held, and that women had a share in the produce of the land, no detailed analysis 
of gender, kinship and property in pre-colonial Punjab 1s provided, analysis that 
would justify the drastic changes ascnbed to colonial rule. The study tells us that 
female infanticide was ‘discovered’ in the Punjab at the time of land settlements, 
but makes no attempt to explain the prevalence of this practice except for a 
statement that the ‘long-term politics and wars of this region in the precolonial 
period had determined the marked preference for sons among all communities’ 
(p. 171). If indeed women had some command both over property and over family 
decisions, why did they succumb to the machinations of men—colonisers and the 
colonised—that left them so entirely bereft of rights and resources? The women 
of colonial Punjab appear in the account, as they did to the British officials, as 
veiled and elusive creatures, ‘submissive to the point of mindlessness’. Colonial 
records, understandably, did not capture their voices, but why should a sympa- 
thetic, feminist narrative convey no sense of the negotiations and struggles offered 
by these women to the steady erosion of their nghts? 


Ishita Banerjee 
EI Colegio de México 
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Edited by: 


SUMATHI RAMASWAMY 


The eleven essays in this book analyse the material and political impact 
of a wide array of artefacts, media and habits with the aim of 
understanding the principal contours of the visual practices and 
ideologies that distinguish an Indian modern. Multi-disciplinary, 
comprehensive and informative, this fascinating volume will be of 
interest to students and scholars in the fields of visual culture, sociology, 
anthropology, art history, political science and media studies. 


A noteworthy 
contribution to the 
somewhat meagre 
pickings in the area of 
visual anthropology / 
social and cultural 
history in this 
country.... The 
volume leaves one 
with a feeling of 
satisfaction at a job 
well done. 
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